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PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION 


In the preparation of this Edition I have been afforded a 
further opportunit}' to revise the text and to biing it up to 
date. I wish to aclaiowledge my thanks to the manj’ teachers, 
students, and friends who have sent me 'suggestions for the 
improvement of the volume. 

S. E. T. 

November, 1927 


PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 

The author has been much gratified b}' the reception accorded 
to tlie first edition of this book. 

In the preparation of the second edition, the opportunity has 
been taken to revise the text and to bring it up-to-date, wliile 
the chapter on the Foreign Exchanges has been considerably 
enlarged in view of the present importance of that section of the 
subject. 

S. E. T. 

Avgusl, 1925 


PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 

The object of this book is to present the clcmentar}’ principles of 
Economic Science in ns clear and interesting a mamier ns possible. 
Eveiy attempt has been made to meet the needs of students 
worldng for the various professional examinations for which a 
knowledge of Economics is required, but the purely abstruse 
intricacies of the subject and its many controversial issues have 
been avoided as much as possible or but lightly touched upon. 

. The author makes no pretence of attempting the difficult task 
of adding to the sum total of the science of Economics at the 
present stage of its development. He nevertheless recognises 
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that the charge of abstraction made against its usual treatment 
is by no means dead, and hopes that new ground has been broken 
in an endeavour to apply orthodox Economic theory to practical 
affairs, and to link up that, theory with its outward phenomena 
as seen in daily life. , 

Special attention has therefore been given to the many prob- 
lems of modem industrial organisation which to-day claim so 
large a share of public thought, and to those intricate questions 
of international currency and trade which are the cause of much 
mystification to the general reader. In a volume of this kind it 
is necessarily impossible to give to such matters that degree of 
attention which is commensurate with their great importance at 
the present time, but it is hoped that the consideration given to 
these problems and the many up-to-date examples which are 
included will make the volume of service and of interest, not only 
to the student, but also to the layman and the man of affairs. 

The author’s thanks are due to Mr I. V. Hoskins, B.A., LL.B., 
and Mr F. Whitmore, B.Com., for their assistance in preparing 
the manuscript for press and in reading the proofs. 


September, 1924 


S. E. T. 
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CHAPTER 1 . 

WHAT IS ECONOMICS ? 

Possibly one of tlie most difficult tasks whicb have to be 
faced by anyone who essays to write a treatise on Economics^for 
the use of the student is that of clearly deffioing his subject. 

The difficulty is the more remarkable, inasmuch as the subject 
is ofte wliich is fundamental in the lives of each one of us, 
relating as it does to the manner in which we endeavour to 
obtain what we regard as our share of the world^s goods, and 
the way in which our desires or “ wants ” arise and are satisfied. 

Everywhere we hear and read of “ economic ” motives, 

“ economic ” ideas, “ economic ” tendencies, and so on. The 
word forms part of our everyday discourse, but it is probably 
true to say that only a very small percentage of us could accur- 
ately, or even approximately, define its meaning. Professor 
Canaan ^ points out that the word “ economic ” is difficult to 
explain, for the same reason that we find it difficult to indicate 
precisely what we mean by the terms “ blue ” and “ red “ Con- 
fronted by the word ‘ economic one man may think first of 
coins, another of figures in bank-books, another of crops growing 
in the field and cattle browsing in the meadow, and another of 
the morning crowd going to its work in some crowded city 

On the other hand, most people would agree at once to 
the suggestion that “ economics and its correlative adjective 
“ economic ”, have reference to those material things around us 
which concern our well-being, to such objects and possessions as 
♦ are desirable and cannot be obtained in unlimited quantities, and 
which therefore require some effort for their acquisition. For 
present purposes, these objects and possessions which are imder 
the control of an individual, the material things which he has 
around him in his home, in his garden, on his farm or on board/i 
his ship, may be regarded as h^ weaUli, and Economics is (hc^ ■ 
body of knowledge, or that science, which consid^s the actions of 
man in relation to wealth. 

Later on we shall find it necessary to consider a more precise 
definition of this term “wealth”, upon which is erected the 
superstructure of economic science, but the foregoing concep- 
tion enables us to define our subject-matter and to survey its 
scope. Economics, therefore, is a body of scientifically arranged j 
knowledge, based on the work and investigations of students | 

* WeaUTi, ptige 1C. 
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and thinkers of many periods and of many oKmes. It seeks to . 
• consider the actions of men in consuming such wealth as they 
possess or obtain as the results of the efforts of themselves 
and of others; in producing further wealth for themselves or 
for their fellows by utilising and developing the resources of 
Nature ; in exchanging, one with the other, a part of the wealth 
! which they possess for other wealth which they desire ; and, 
finally, it considers and investigates how and in what proportions 
\ the total wealth of a community is distributed amongst its many 
\ classes and individuals. 

The various branches of Economics which correspond to the 
foregoing divisions of its investigations are known respectively 
as Consumption, Production, Exchange and Distribution, and in 
this order they will be dealt with in the following pages. Before 
proceeding further, we cannot do better than survey the scope 
of each of these sections, so as to form a clear idea of the work 
which lies before us. 

In doing this we must not lose sight of the fact that our 
subject. Economics, is split up into different branches or depart- 
ments merely to facilitate study and analysis. As will gradually 
become apparent, its various divisions are actually closely related 
to one another, and all are essentially interdependent. 

Consumption. 

Under the heading Consumption it will be necessary to 
consider the remarkable variety and degree of man's wants or 
desires for material and non-material things, for articles which 
are necessary to maintain life, and for others which are of the 
nature of luxuries. We shall analyse the wants of ourselves 
and of our fellows, and consider on the one hand how a man’s 
abilities and earning power depend on an adequate supply of the 
necessaries of life ; and, on the other hand, how an excess even 
of necessaries brings him so little good or satisfaction as to 
remove his desire for them, and even possibly to make them 
an inconvenience; Here, too, we must investigate how man's 
effective desire or demand for certain goods affects the “ price ” 
demanded of him for those goods; and, conversely, how the 
keenness of his desire for an article increases the price or effort 
he is wiffing to pay for its possession. As we consider this 
fundamental section of^ our subject we shall realise that the 
term “ CoMumption " in Economics means rather more tha.n 
it usually implies. As a scientific term it embraces far more 
than the consumption of wealth in the form of food ; it implies 
that consumption or usage which takes place when we wear 
our clothes, or use our furniture and our houses, or utilise the 
services of a doctor or of a lawyer. The carpenter is just as 
much a consumer when he hammers nails into the floor-boarding, 
as is the gourmet who enjoys an expensive repast, the prepara- 
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tion of which, has involved the services and labour of countless 
workers in many parts of the world. 

Production. 

That section of Economics described as Production is devoted 
to a consideration of the efforts of man to satisfy the wants of 
himself and of his fellows by utilising to the best advantage the 
natural resources and products which are to be found around him, 
rendering them of service and of use by altering and improving 
their form, combining them with other materials and transporting 
them to places where they are needed. Sometimes the processes 
of production are simple in the extreme, as, for example, the 
plucking of an apple, grown naturally, and the handing of the 
fruit to a consumer ; but far more frequently the processes are 
long, involved and of remarkable complexity, whereby an article 
is rendered fit for human use and developed into a state of 
perfection from the raw material provided by natmre. To-day, 
the production of a single small object may involve an army 
of producers, each fulfiUing his own special function, possibly 
small enough in itself but nevertheless contributing essentially 
to the final product, the usefulness of which depends on the 
precision and workmanship of its smallest part. 

Surely, it may be objected, is not Production the first stage, 
and should it not be treated before Consumption ? Under 
modem conditions, are there not but very few consumable things 
which are ready to hand, capable of consumption without effort 
on anyone’s part ? Is not almost every article of our consump- 
tion the result of effort or service on the part of some producer 
or other ? 

In defence of our arrangement, we say that consumption is 
the raison d’etre of all production : the essential necessity of living 
exists first, and the tireless effort of the industrial communities 
of to-day continues its course only because man, somewhere or 
sometime, will demand the products - of their efforts and be 
prepared to find them in return articles (or the rights to possess 
articles) wMch will bring them satisfaction. Man as producer 
exists and develops because of the insatiable need of man as 
consumer. Fundamentally each human being produces to satisfy 
his own wants, and this fact is obscured under modern conditions 
merely because every one exchanges the product of his ovm. 
labour for the products of the labour of others. Consumption — 
man’s desire, his wants, his continual crying-out for the satis- 
faction of his needs, — ^therein is the mainspring of all economic 
activity, and therefore the basis of all economic investigation. 

Exchange. 

.• If we could visual ise, .an economist fiving in primeval times, 
we should not be wrong in assuming that he would have little 
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idea of the scope of our third section, or any reason to consider 
at all the question of Exchange. He and his fellows would exist 
on the results of their own labours, growing food for their indi- 
vidual requirements, and caring little whether their neighbours 
lived in plenty or died from starvation. Soon, however, we 
may imagine that our primitive economist, wiser as may be 
expected than his fellows, finds it to his advantage to offer to 
“ exchange ” part of his surplus store of apples for a part of his 
neighbour's surplus store of fish or nuts. It would be unfair 
to attribute to our ancestors any less degree of bargaioing instinct 
than is possessed by their progeny of to-day, and our imaginations 
can well picture a long drawn-out feud and a possibility of 
broken heads before the exchange was finally made to the satis- 
faction of both sides. Nevertheless, the elements of our study are 
here — ^the relative satisfaction which must be obtained by two 
persons before they agree to exchange one possession for another. 

From so primitive an example it is a far cry to our present- 
day methods, under which an article may pass through a multi- 
tude of hands, and may involve an army of intermediaries, before 
it finally reaches the ultimate consumer ; to our modern system 
of exchange and interchange, which has made necessary the use 
of money as a medium for facilitating transactions and maldng 
less difficult the attainment of satisfaction. 

The scope of our investigation is clear however. In Exchange 
we are concerned with the reasons for which, the methods bj|'" 
which and the rate at which one man or one community exchanges\ 
his or its goods for those of another man or community. We 
shall consider the functions and characteristics of money, the 
medium of exchange, and the nature of the service of credit 
instruments and banldng organisations in maldng possible the 
development of exchange to the remarkable intricacy and yet 
wonderful efficiency of to-day. Our researches will extend not^ 
only to the individual, and to the exchanges vdthin the borders' 
of the State, but also to the wider field of international exchange, 
whereby the people of the world vie one with the other in “ barter- : 
ing the comparatively superfluous for the comparatively necessary 
(Jevons), and apparently aim at making the arrangements as 
complicated as possible by the adoption as “ money ” of coins; 
notes and instruments of every kind and variety, and of every 
degree of worth and worthlessness. 


Distribution. 

Finally, we come to the section of our subject which, par- 
ticularly at present, involves the members of nations in prolonged 
antagonism and strife, more disastrous indeed than war itself, 
inasmuch as the results in hampering the smooth working of the 
economic machine are far more widespread and of a far more 
lastmg nature. 
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Distnbvtw7i concerns the sharing of the total wealth pro- 
duced, and its division among the various agents who co-operate 
in the processes of production. Probably in tliis section more 
than in any other does the economist need to tread warily, for 
here he is confronted at every stage of his investigations by the 
opinion of each agent of production as to its own worth and as to 
its right to an increased proportion of the product ; here he 
must discuss the problems as to how many hours man should 
work per day, and how much he should get for that work ; he 
must consider how far the owner of land is entitled to the 
produce grown thereon, and to what extent the capitalist, who 
provides the sinews of industry as well as those of war, should 
partake of the product of the joint co-operation of his capital with 
the labour, organisation and natural resources provided by others. 

The foregoing summary indicates that Economics covers the 
wide field of human activities. It investigates all kinds of 
business transactions and the motives which affect man’s 
conduct in commerce, trade and industry. For this reason. 
Dr Marshall describes Economics as “ the study of man’s 
actions in the ordinary business of fife ; it inquires how he gets 
Ids' income and how he uses it. Thus it is on the one side a 
study of wealth, and on the other, and more important side, a 
part of the study of man 

Science or Art? 

The question is frequently debated as to whether Economics 
is more correctly described as a science or as an art. It will be 
seen from the foregoing paragraphs that we unliesitatingly 
describe it as a science, but it is necessary to note that “ Political 
Economy ” ^ was originally an art, the art which concerned the 
prudent management of the household, and, later, of the com- 
munity. In his Wealth of Nations Adam Smith refen’ed to 
Political Economy as enabling a people to provide themselves 
and the State with a revenue sufficient for themselves and for 
the public services, and thus emphasised its claim to be an art. 
Nevertheless, his, remarkable work, which co-ordinated and 
analysed the existing knowledge of the subject, marked the 
birth of Economics as a department of science, which seeks to 
show statesmen and politicians, not how national production and 
distribution of wealth should be regulated, but .what scientific 
laws ackially control that production and distribution. 

The validity of the claim of modern Economics to be regarded 
as a science necessarily depends on what we regard as the test 
for a true science. Does a science involve merely systematic 

^ Economics of Industry, Bk. 1. 1 . i. 

^ The term “ Political Economy ” is derived from the Greek polis=D. city-state 
or organised community ; oikos=a. house or home, and nomos=a, law or rule ; the 
joint term signifying the application to the state of the principles of household 
management. 
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reasoning, or must the reasoning be exact and the conclusions 
clearly defined, unchallengeable and subject to no exceptions ? 
Furthermore, does the claim of Economics to be a science, if it , 
is to mean anything at all, involve the power to predict the 
economic future ? _ . ■ 

If, as seems wise, we accept as our test of a science that it 
should embody a systematic study of a group of interrelated 
problems, then the claim of Economics is vahd ; the economist 
endeavours to deal in a scientific manner with the problems 
with which man is confronted in his pursuit and use of wealth. 
He endeavours, on the one hand, to systematise his data, to 
analyse clearly cause and effect, and, on the other hand, to luifold 
principles and detect general tendencies. He deals scientifically 
with facts which can be obtained and ■with quantities which 
can be measured and recorded. He teaches truth respecting 
phenomena connected with wealth by explaining and classifying 
such phenomena and by investigating their causes and results. 
He seeks to discover the universal out of what to the ordinary 
observer suggests only chance and often chaos. In the words of 
the late Dr Marshall, the economist seeks to discover “the 
many in the one, the one in the many ”. He is scientific in his 
metiwd. 

If, however, we take as our test of economic science its power 
to predict, we shall be obliged to admit that, judged from this 
narrow point of view. Economics is still in its infancy. Although 
the science of business forecasting based on statistical data is 
making progress, especially in the United States, it is still in an 
experimental stage, and it is doubtful indeed whether it will 
ever achieve any high degree of perfection. Economic forces are 
so uncertain, their interaction and reaction is so complex, that 
the economic future must always remain largely inscrutable. 

Economic La-ws. 

Economics, then, can justly claim to be a science — an organised 
body of knowledge — ^the facts of which have been scientifically 
and systematically observed, collected and classified. From these 
facts are formulated and proved a series of propositions or laws 
which form the basis of the science and which are used as a 
groundwork for further investigation. 

An Economic Law may be defined as the statement of a- 
(jprinciple underlying the conduct or actions of man when engaged] 
ordinary business of life. Economic laws deal essentiallyl ' 
with those human acti'rities and motives which are capable of 
measurement in terms of a money price. They form a special 
department of the great body of social laws, which enunciate theV 
principles underljdng the conduct of man in society. 

Most economic laws are hypothetical laws, because they stat^-, 
that given certain conditions certain results will follow, and j 
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because their truth and operation depend on so many factors 
which are variable and imperfectly determinable. An^xam ple/ 
of such a law is the Lajjv^f-JDimimshingJlitilityj-wldch stated thatf 
increasing available supplies of an object of desire or consump-j 
tion become less attractive to a consumer. “ Enough is as good’ 
as a feast ” is an old saying which is especially applicable "with 
regard, for example, to the amount of bread a man may consume. 
When his appetite is satisfied extra supplies of bread are of 
rapidly diminishing value, and finally become a nuisance^ This 
law is, however, only the statement of a tendency. It has no 
rigidity, no fixed limitations, no mathematical boundaries. There 
is no precise stage at which each person’s appetite is satisfied, no 
definite quantity of bread which will satisfy the need of any 
particular hungry man. 

Other economic laws partake of the nature of physical laws 
in that they are based on natural forces and are therefore as 
immutable and permanent as the laws of nature themselves. To - * 
this class belongs what is probably the most important of aU 
economic laws — ^the Law of Diminishing Returns, which lays.' 
down that after a certain point man tends to obtain from the; 
same area of land a smaller return from each application of 
labour and capital. We can readily appreciate that there is a 
hmit to the amount of energy and patent fertiliser which an/ 
allotment holder can profitably apply to his carefully tended 
plot. As we shall see later, however, even this vital law is only 
the statement of a tendency ; its \iltimate operation depends on 
the fulfilment of certain conditions and may be considerably 
modified by human agency. 

At the same time it must not be thought that such economic 
laws are untrue or without practical value. Although they are 
inexact, they are the most exact of the laws of the social sciences 
(since so many economic forces, e.g., those of demand and supply, 
can be estimated in terms of money), and are useful statements 
of general tendencies which might escape the notice of the casual 
or superficial observer. They are also of fitrst importance to the 
student of Economics in that they pro’vdde a basis for further 
investigation. Moreover, some economic laws are axiomatic, and’j-''' 
must always be true of any stage of development.’ Such law^j 
are usually generalisations or propositions deduced from the '; 
study and investigation of observed facts. For example, the;'' 
generalisation that saving must come out of a surplus of pro-' 
duction over eonsumption, or that the general standard of living 
depends upon the efficiency of a community in the production 
of wealth, must remain true for all time, and tmder any economic 
system, capitalistic or sociahstic. 

Economic laws are in an entirely different category from / 
statutory laws, i.e., those made by human government. Statutory/s 
laws, being conceived and put into operation by man, can of, 
cotose be altered or repealed "with comparative ease, and to thiS' 
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extent they have not that permanence which characterises 
economic principles. On the other hand., statutory laws, while 
they are in force, operate at all times in the same ivay, and con- 
sequently are inevitable to a far ^eater degree than most 
I economic laws, the operation of which can so frequently be 
\ modified i£ “ other things are not equal”. 

The qualification here implied epitomises the limitations to 
which all economic laws are subject. Only too frequently the 
functioning of such laws is restricted or modified by the inter- 
action of what are known as economic forces. Economic forces 
may belong to one of several classes. They may be persistent 
and inevitable natural forces, such as the coming of the season 
and the passing of night into day. Or they may be human, social 
forces, which, in spite of the inconsistency of man, are of remark- 
able uniformity when averaged over human kind, as, for example, 
the force of demand and the force of competition. Or, again, they 
may belong to the class of legal fot'ces, those boundaries erected 
by the State within which the individual may live, work and 
enjoy his measure of economic freedom. 

It has been stated with considerable truth that “ one of th'e 
most persistent and regular of aH economic forces is the force of 
economic friction”. In other words, economic forces do not 
work with absolute freedom. Certain forces may be isolated for 
purposes of scientific study, and laws may be deduced from their 
interaction ; but in practice the force of friction almost always 
operates, though rarely twice in the same direction or with the 
same intensity, and may prevent the other forces from working 
out in their ” normal ” way. 

Economic friction may take many forms. It may exist as a 
restriction on the force of competition : as custom, sentiment or 
ignorance, or as one of a hundred similar influences. Any of 
these may destroy the validity of those assumptions of com- 
petition and the pursuit of rational self-interest on which the 
economist’s generalisations are so frequently based. Thus, the 
force of demand interacts with the force of supply in the deter- 
mination of price, and from this interaction the economist de- 
duces the laws of supply and demand. But in laying down this 
general tendency the economist is compelled to ignore tempo- 
rarily the possible existence of counteracting forces. 

It follows, therefore, that economic laws do not always work- 
out in the same way, and that they cannot determine in detail, 
the nature of the economic system. Yet this is frequently 
implied. Proposals for reorganisation of the system- are con- 
demned^ on the ground that they are contrary to “ inevitable ” 
economic law : the objection is usually unsound because people 
comuse the fundamental principles which are the laws them- 
selves ■^th their manner of operation. The principles cannot be 
changed, but the conditions upon which their operation depends 
can be, and often are, modified by human agency. “ There are 
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times when the stern laAvs of pohtical economy must how to 
considerations of humanity”. In other words, the results of 
the working of the prmciples frequently can he altered. Society’s, 
institutions, its laws of property and inheritance, state regulation 
in its innumerable forms, all affect the working of economic laws 
and modify then* results in practice. For instance, although it 
is true to state generally that price is determined by the law of 
demand and supply, the actual price of a commodity wiU depend 
on whether it is produced and sold under conditions of free com- 
petition or of combination, or on whether the State sees fit to 
step in and fix a price by authoritative legislation. 

We conclude, therefore, that while economic laws can never 
be ignored, they are not inevitable, for then* residts can be con- 
siderably modified by human action. Because of this uncer- 
tainty of the human element, and because of the constant 
presence of economic friction, economic activity must always 
remain to some extent speculative in character. But the funda- 
mental economic principles are so deep-rooted that they wiU 
operate in any economic system, and, if need be, in spite of 
attempts to overthrow them. 

The Assumptions of Economics. 

As so many of its laws contain or imply conditions, and as 
so many of its conclusions are based on assumptions. Economics 
is sometimes described as a hypothetical science. Examples of/ 
such assumptions are that land exists which jaelds no rent toj 
its owners, that man wiU act intelligently and in his own inte-i 
rests in the pmsuit of wealth, and that free competition exists ini ■ 
business and in industry. 

These assumptions are only approximately true, and may be , 
subject to many exceptions and limitations ; but in ceriiain 
circumstances they correspond closely with actual facts. We ' 
know there is practicaUy no land which is let rent free ; 
there are, however, farmed areas which command an almost 
negligible rent and which scarcely cover the cost of their cultiva- . , 
tion. We know also that man does not always act in his own, . 
interest in pursuit of wealth ; frequently from sheer laziness, ' 
ignorance or anxiety to be free from change, he neglects to act 
in his own interest. Then, again, we can rarely, if ever, find a 
market in which free competition exists, although in some ; 
markets, e.g., the Stock Exchange, conditions approximate 
closely to the ideal. The assumptions are, therefore, only 
approximate, but no other assumptions can be made which are 
more generally correct and applicable. 

Probably the best known of the assumptions of Economics is , 
that wHch concerns “the economic man”, an imaginary being , 
whom the older economists assumed to be actuated only by the , 
desire for wealth, and by the disinclination to labour, and in his ' 
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greed for gain, to be uninfluenced by sentiment and human 
passion. This conception resulted in Economics being long 
regarded as an abstract science. Modern economists have, how- 
ever, brought the science into closer touch with reality by dis- 
placing this unreal, almost sordid being, and by applying them- 
selves to the study of the normal or average man, whose motives 
and actions may be influenced by sentiment, patriotism, pride 
and generosity. 

The Relation of Economics to other Branches of Science. 

In formulating their doctrines, economists have drawn ex- 
tensively upon the knowledge and discoveries of investigators in 
other branches of science — ^in physiology, biology, and chemistry. 
In modern times particularly, economists have made consider- 
able use of statistics and of statistical methods in proving their 
reasoning and in pursuing their investigation. The mathe- 
matical sciences also have been called upon to assist the economist, 
and many of his conclusions have been found capable of clear 
illustration with the aid of mathematical formulae and mathe- 
matical methods. Indeed, so largely has this been done tliat 
some investigators have adopted an entirely mathematical form 
of explaining their conclusions and of proving their statements. 

We. have stated, that Economics is essentially a study of- 
man’s actions in the ordinary business of life, and it is therefore 
natural that it should be closeLy..r§lated to the various sciences, 
which .are_cpncerned mth Kj^an aotmty in spheres other than 
those concerned* mth ' the pursuit "of wealth. Economics . , is, < in w. 
fact, but one branch. oLthe..,comprehensive" science of f Sociok^ y, 
w^hJrj^ats,oXman.as.a.80cial being,. and of the origin, 'mgsmisa-.. 
ti on and dey e.l^.ment ofjmman society and'of.hurnan institutions. 
OtiSer**c[ivisions oi tins parent science, which are intimately 
associated with Economics, a;re Ethi cs, the science of human 
mor^ty, conduct and ch^a ^f '; the^cience which boh- 
cefhTitstlf with what man may or rm^iiot do, and which controls 
the relation between man and fellow-man within the State ; 
and .finally.4ihg4}pnt^^^ oi Politics, whic h treat s of 

the methods, luhctiohs' and' orgamsation* of 'governmenC^d of 
mtn’sT^pio^'toHhe soyereipi'powe^ ' - - - 

' It becomes clear oiT a little consideration that it is mcreasingly 
difficult, as civihsation progresses, to consider Economics as a 
science apart from the three moral sciences referred to — ^Pohtics, 
Law and Ethics. Economic motives a^jconst^tly involved 
u dth pohtical conadp^iolEKrr^m'^ of^omeiy "and 

of Mg' laws^go hand in hand. EcpnomiB'OFbieets-and-aspirations 
mi ist ^Iw ays be subject to'tlm rules of conduct and procedure which 
haT^j?.ecdme sp justified .by long usage as to have" been adopted 
as laws capable of enforcement by penalties of varying degree. 
The econon no structme pf^ Society is erected upon..'a .legal frame- 
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wor k constnicted by tip. State, which, in its cvcr-cxtcnclhig laws 
rclatiiiig~l6 c6n£ra’ct, 'property, factories, trade disputes, etc., 
prescribes a inuiinnim standard of conduct with which each 
individual must conform in imrsunig his economic activities. 

Over and above this mmimum legal standard are the higher 
moral and ethical standards set up by public opinion, and by 
custom and conduct in business and the professions. No indi- 
vidual, however strong his desire for gain and j)crsonal advance- 
ment, can ignore such standards and continue to jicrsist. The 
strength and effect of economic forces, whether they are set in 
motion by the individual or bj' a combination of individuals, 
arc controlled and frequently modified by social forces — ^the 
customs and laws of society and those ctliical and moral 
standards to which the self-respecting and respected citizen 
must conform. Our code of morality is based on our recognition 
of those rules of conduct and those qualities which arc in the 
best interest of Society, and unless economic actions and motives 
conformed to ethical requirements, they would finally ovcrtlwow 
those institutions wliich arc fundamental in social life. 

The Object and Scope of Economic Science. 

This close relationship between Economics and its Idndred 
sciences necessarily means that the economist, in appljdng Jbis- 
thcoretical knowledge to tho_ solution and explanation, of. the 
problems of modern communities, must be influenced by, and must 
give due attention to political, legal and ethical consideratipns. 
Economic investigation 'is essentially national and international 
in scope and object, and it is therefore to be expected that political 
matters frequently obtrude on economic studies. For these 
reasons, Economics is not solely concerned with the study of 
wealth, but its investigations extend also to a consideration of 
matters which affect the ivelfare of man and of the community in 
w'liich he lives. It is therefore well described as a moral and social • 
science, concerned vith the conduct of human bemgs in Society. 

It must be emphasised, however, that the economist is 
concerned vith manjonly as a unit in Society, as a member of a 
social organisation, and hot as an .individu al. The actions,' “ 
dE§ifes”and objects of a particular individual^re of little import- 
ance to economic science ; it is the average of the actions, desires 
and objects of all members of Society that matters. We are 
little concerned with the quantity of bread wliich a certain person 
can conveniently consume before his wants are satisfied ; but a 
knowledge of the aggregate ne ed of all persons in a community 
pe^mits-US_to_dra^v_certain-definite.and valuable conclusions as 
to^e. limitations pf ^uman, demand for commodities, generally, 
'"''^he intimate cbhcerh of. .Economic Science with the motives 
and actions of human beings^injS'ocietyJnecessarily.,results^^m its 
h3^othcs6‘s and . conclusions being less exact '^an^'those of the 
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mors precise sciences of rnatl^niartics, physics 8>iid chemistry. 
The Imman ’dera^nt ' is always uncertam, hht happily there 
is a constancy., in. large .numbers]' which, to a considerable 
extent, obviatesl the'^Mculty . of uncertainty in economic in- 
vestigation. While the individual may be original and even 
eccentric, Society,as.,a..whole -is bound by custom, tradition, and 
habit, so that' in so far as it deals with groups and not with 
individuals, Econoruics has stability' 

Other difficulties arise because of the absence of reliable 
standards, of .measmrement and cprnparisqn. We may loiow 
tfef'ihan’s desire or motive is strong" or weak, but it is difficult 
to express such desire or motive in concrete terms." We can, 
however, measure fairly accurately the strength of man’s motives 
m the pursuit of wealth by considering the value of the reward 
which he hopes to gain, and we can similarly estimate the 
strength- oh man’s desire for . an object or service by the price 
/which, he is prepared, to. pay -for. -it. Economics is, in fact, 
,'pnmlmiy tynoerned with those motives and . desires of man the 
' relative.strengths.of , which are- capable of. measurement in- terms 
of a- money-price. 

While we are thus compelled to regard Economics as an 
approximate and partially descriptive science, its investigations - 
are nonlFtKe less valuable."" The passing of years has proved 
that its'’ 'cpnclusiQiis-..^’£]]jubstantially... correct, and that in 
throwing fight on poetical problems and in infficating the best 
f orms.. of. -ec.onpmip organisation,. it is achieving its object and 
serving humanity to an. unlifruted degree. Its aim is to show 
why certain effects follow cert^ causes ; how~the~discovery 
and appreciation of ‘ certain ' umfoRBities and relationships. 

. pay— be^jiisef^y apphed to explMnr 32 dstihg’ conffitions and 
i mpro ve those "qf^he f^i^Tn^W-tlie]. national wealth is appor- 
tioned- brj. distributed amongst a country’s iiffiabitants, and 
'how._auBh_prppprtions are deteraiined. But although it takes 
cognisance of moral and ethicalljohsiderations, it does not pro- 
nounce moral judgments, or lay down moral or religious pre- 
cepts ; it is not concerned with the right and wrong of man’s 
objects and achievements, or with the justness and unjustness of 
the structure of Society, and the distribution of its wealth. The 
business of the economist is to deal with facts and figures without 
'fear or favour, to interpret their significance and point out their 
meaning for the guidance of others. The actual solution of 
practical problems is not within his sphere. His part is to 
supply the results of hi s obser vatio ns i n the form~bf“carefnIly 
arranged "facts and, .rigidly ,tesiieE- prmciples7J.'for~'th^' benefit 'of 
.his.feUbws.;; — ' ‘ 

The economist recognises that man’s character and... social, 
value are vitaUy i^uenced by^the,,amount_.of J&s^iahcome, by 
, the manner in whi ch it is e arned and by the way in^^hich.it is 
! spent . But the purely economic factors in these problems 
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afijgrd sufficient, scope for his investigations. He recognises the 
deniOTalism g^.efiect_of ..t£e sweated .wage, and the civilising, 
'Humanising i^uence oi art adequate incbine. His ’ investiga-' 
tions" prove" Kbw vitally man’s character is influenced by the 
nature and regularity of his work,' ‘by-±Ke^extent\.pf. Ms, hours, 
-sZl^^££e3ifficultyvbE”ease-6f'lmJdaily tasks, by the nature of. the 
materials handled, andjby the cpndflipns under wMch work is 
done.' Blit it is not Ms' province to attempt'fo secure a more 
e^al (^^bution of .wealth or to press for a reform of. working] 
cdllffitionsi, He may probe the fScts "and analyse the statis- 
tics; it is the Wrk of the statesman-' and Reformer .t.6.rapply, the 
’^ e'cbn'om ist’s data for the practical benefit of present and future 
graerations. - 

“li;gam; the economist, recognises-the efEect, on.. character , of, 
thejmanneE.in wMch income is spent. Hk experience teUs Mm 
that the spending of money on. mere personal gratification, on 
intemperance, and '|elf -indulgence, results in moral and physical 
degeneration, and •ffiaTtt^oes not tendTltb'the.'.creatiqn'pf those 
quahties of self-respect, sel£-reliance,.ternperance '.and. generosity 
wMch are developed by a weUrbalanced-application ot income 
in the culture of one’s Mgher instincts, in assisting the.uiifbiS^ 
tunate..and,in_providing for..the future. But wMle the'ecohomist 
recognises and records these facts, he does not directly attempt 
to.mo^y or control them. Such oont rok as he jtoqws and hopes 
.J:Qjriflue.noe, is exercised by that silent,- imineMufable-moraCor’ 
customary sta^ard of conduct to wMphjByery_seIf;respe_cting 
ifigi mber of S ociet y '^deav’orifs'td conform. 

The funclabn of ~ihe economisF is,' therefore, -to. explore and ; 
to explain, pot t.o,uphpld jor to c.ondemn. His task is to examine ’ 
the-’-worlong' of the ecohonuc mechanism as' it. is now organised. 
S[!e'1firay'pqmt..ou^^^ the jinechanism is defective but — as 
•an ecqnoinist—^from" one' point of -view bnly, the point 'of view ' 
of'productivity-of^wealth. Here we find the meaning of the. 
\ phrase “ looking at a qu estion fro m an economic poiat o f view ; 

' The economist’s test for his investigations is eftmency • 

^oduction.. ' '' 

: The Practical Limitations of Economics. 

The reader -will have suspected that these limitations in the 
object and scope of Economic Science necessarily restrict its 
practical application. 'While the economist is concerned only 
with the economic aspect of practical problems, there are, as 
■ we have already indicated, usually other aspects, political and 
etMcal, wMch need to be considered before practical policy can 
be decided upon. ; We may illustrate tMs point by reference to 
two important] problems : first, that of Free Trade and Pro- 
tection, and, second, that of Capitalism and Socialism. 

Although in both these cases the economic aspects are of 
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dominating importance, they are not the only aspects : ^ due 
regard must he paid to political and ethical considerations. 
Thus, even the most ardent Protectionist might ■ conceivably 
admit that on purely economic grounds (i.e., judged solely from 
the standpoint of the productivity of wealth) Free Trade should 
prove most beneficial. But in his advocacy of Protection he 
argues that the possible economic advantages of Free Trade 
are offset by the political gain which Protection (e.g., of agri- 
culture and other vital iudustries) brings in the form of greater 
security in the event of war. Even the most highly indus- 
trialised countries produce some part of their food supplies, and 
do so frequently at a loss, if the matter is judged solely from 
an economic point of view. But they regard the political gain 
of security and the moral gain of the encouragement of a sturdy 
type of worker as worth the additional cost. 

Similarly, in the controversy between Capitalism and 
Socialism, there are ethical as well as economic factors. A 
Socialist might admit (although most would not !) that the 
system advocated by him might result in a loss of economic 
efficiency ; but he would doubtless still maintain that the price 
was worth paying in view of the finer moral character which 
SociaHsm might develop. 

The economist then has an important word, but not the 
final word, to say in the settlement of practical problems and 
the determination of policy. While the fiscal and financial 
theory and practice of the modem State are all influenced by 
economic laws, and while commercial activities are, consciously 
or unconsciously, influenced by economic forces, the economist 
in his investigations must , confine himself rigidly within the 
boundaries which we have described. To proceed further would 
be to lay aside the cloak of the economic investigator and to 
assume that of the moralist, lawyer or politician. It has been 
said with great truth that : " The Theory of Economics does 
not furnish a body of settled conclusions immediately applicable . 
to policy. It is a method rather than a doctrine, an apparatus 
of the mind, a technique of thinking which helps its possessor 
to draw correct conclusions Policy is always based on a 
compromise between the economic, ethical and political issues 
which are involved. In a materialistic age, the economic issues 
are given great weight. 

Economic Freedom. 

The present age is frequently described as “the age oh 
economic freedom”, or freedom of industry and enterprise. This\ 
means, firstly, ^ that in the modern, civilised community the \ 
existence of private property, i.e., the individual’s exclusive right j 
to control his own economic goods, is recognised and protected. J 

* J. 31. Keynes, Introduction to the “ Cambridge Economic Handbooks Series.” 
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S Secondly, that each individual may use his own energies and 
property as he thinks fit, and, thirdly, that he may work, -live, 
and freely contract on a basis of equality with others and with 
the same opportunity as his fellows. 

The antithesis of economic freedom is slavery or serfdom, 
where the worker’s life and effort are subject to the will of a 
master. Such conditions existed in most countries until 
economic progress in the trading and industrial centres of the 
world led to the recognition that each individual should be 
master of his own destiny. Gradually* the system of freedom 
of competition obtained unlimited sway, reaching its apex in 
the Industrial Revolution at the end of the eighteenth century. 
Conditions then became scarcely better than conditions of 
slavery. Unrestrained competition brought mdescribable suffer- 
ing to the workers in the abuses of the factory system and over- 
crowding in industrial neighbourhoods. Freedom of enterprise 
came to mean, not the welfare of the many, but the evils of class 
domination — an increase in the power and wealth of those 
already powerful and wealthy. Before the monster of com- 
petition, the poor and weak stood helpless and defenceless. 
They had neither the means nor the power to chain his forces. 
Their misery increased and went unreheved imtil reforms were 
instituted by the more enlightened members of Society m the 
shape of factory legislation and amendments to the laws 
relating to public health and contract. 

The result is the present-day system of comparative freedom.' 
While the individual is now free to choose his own occupation,! 
to compete with his fellows, and to buy and seU according to his 
desires, his freedom is not absolute. He must in all these things 
conform with the minimum standard of conduct laid down by 
the law of contract and with the higher ethical and moral 
standards which have been gradually set up by Society. 

Such standards operate to prevent man, in the exercise of 
his freedom, from injuring his fellows and from interfering with ' 
their freedom. The individual may work as a builder or as an' 
artist. He may devote his energies to the growing of crops or’ 
to the selling of foodstuffs, or he may quahfy himself and set 
up in practice as a chartered accountant or a solicitor. But inn 
all these cases the freedom which he enjoys depends on his' 
observance of certain restrictions imposed by the State and ^ 
Society, If he chooses to build a house, he must conform with 
the requirements of the local council .as to sanitary and other 
arrangements ; if he wishes to sell meat or dairy produce he 
must adhere to certain state regulations intended to protect 
the health of the community, whfie, if he wishes to practise as 
a solicitor or chartered accountant, he must comply with the 
rules of the central bodies by which those professions are con- 
trolled. Such regulations and restrictions apply to all alike, 
without distinction of class or creed. They are imposed for the 
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general good; their object is protection, and their result is 
equality. 

In the absence of any such restrictions the individual may 
fl-ggnmPi complete liberty of action, and the end and scope of his 
economic activity will be determined largely by the competition 
of other individuals similarly occupied. 

The system of economic freedom permits such a degree of 
liberty to the individual, either alone or in combination with 
his fellows, that it is sometimes described as “ ilie system of 
private enter'prise’\ a& opposed to a system of public or state 
enterprise, in which industry and commerce would remain largely 
in the hands of the State and of public authorities. Economic 
freedom does not, however, exclude enterprise which is in the 
hands of pubho authorities or the State. What it does imply 
is that undertakings conducted by the State or public bodies 
shall be governed by the same law of contract as applies to the 
individual, and that, while such undertaldngs may enjoy certain 
advantages by reason of their size or importance, they shall not 
enjoy privileges which would give them any unfair advantage 
over privately owned concerns. 

It follows that, while the system of private enteiprise depends 
essentially on the existence and recognition of private property, 
it must imply also the existence of communal property, i.e., 
property held in the common interest, such as town halls, parlia- 
ment houses, art galleries, schools,' bridges, roads, docks and 
harbours. Such thmgs are appurtenant to the existence of any 
form of government ; they are essential in any civilised com- 
munity, and increase constantly with the progress of Society 
and with the extension of the fimctions of government. 

Economic freedom is thus an essential characteristic of the 
imodern economic Stater The economrt' points 'the' way to such 
'freedom by enunciating the principles which underlie the con- 
sumption, production, exchange, and distribution of wealth. 
Statesmen make and administer the laws which permit those 
principles to operate with justice and equality for the individual. 
The individual respects such laws because they imply equality 
of opportxmity to act in his own interests and seek his own 
private gain. Yet in so doing, whether he acts alone, in com- 
petition, or in combination with his fellows, he must contribute 
to Society some service or commodity whiph meets a social need, 
otherwise the demand for his services will cease. Thus economic 
freedom implies individual gain, and individual self-interest results 
ultimately in the generaly good because it satisfies a social need. 

Methods of Economic Investigation. 

Two distmct rnethods have been adopted by economists in 
conducting their investigations and in arriving at their con- 
clusions. These are known respectively as the deductive and 
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inductive methods. The for mer implies reasoning ,pv developing 
particular conclusions ,or. . .casesl'^ror6^'^*"‘numSe^ ' bi gehef M 'prin- 
c^lSs^OT ?^bp6s{tiohs/ wMch are ' Euhmtted'Vbr assuin io" Ve , 
Jrue. In siS^eTlIustration bf^a matter" winch frequently con- 
ftisb's the student, we may consider the two general statements : 
“ All men are mortal ” and “ John is a man From these we may 
safely deduce the particular conclusion that “ John is mortal 

The “ (^ssical ” economists, of whom Ricardo^’: ;^M..the, chief, 
applied tl^ meliibd m* their inyestigaitions and attempted to 
'^hase the whole of econoinic science oh a few generahsations or 
■'laws, which they propounded for the’^gu idance of humanity and 
for the "solution of future prohlemsi iSnsharacteristio" example of 
'Hacarde's' adoption of the deductive method is his acceptance of, 
the truth of the two propositions : (1) That, in the pursuit o^ 
wealth, human beings are actuated by motives of self-interest\ 
alone ; (2) that every man is capable of determining the direction ' 
in which his best interests lie ; and his deduction from these 
assumed truths that any increase in the rate of wages in one 
occupation would attract to that occupation such numbers of 
wortanen as would tend to lower the rate of payment to the 
normal prevailing rate. 

The positive. assertions which have sometimes been made as 
a result of the application of the deductive method of reasoning 
have led to economic science being sometimes described as 
dogmatic, and particularly where false, conclusions., have been 
arrived at in consequenee of the inaccuracy H_the pr emises or 
.the uhsoundness of -the deductive-processes. 

The second method was preferred by the economists of the 
latter .half of -the- nineteenth century, known as the “ Ms to rical ” 
‘school, and involved.. the, drawing, of, ..general conclusions in the 
fpf2L.pf. ,a. law- from a. number of particular . instances, and the 
iesting^qf .such. conclusions by reference. to further facts, as the 
after .are . discovered and appreciated. The rapid adyance in 
;he^ science of statistics during recent'years, the.pientific inquny 
which "has been niade into social and economic, conditions, and 
, the cpllection of_data by government departments and private 
i’ ihve’stl^ators have considerably enhanced the value of the inductive 
met hod of economic myertigation, and have made possible- the 
i^ereSMe.6f '’“,laws ” and conclusions which are necessarily more 
scientific and complete than those which were possible under 
less favourable conditions. Modem economists are fortunate in 
being able^o; utilise in- the solution pf then: problems a wealth of^ 
statistip^^.mformation and many’ tables of figures compiled, 
with much paitiehce and accuracy. Frouut hese th ey ..are-enabled'- 
to develop,., certain theories ,.,or„.propositi.o.ns,. and’ therefrom,! 
'by m^ hod sl-br.-'deductive.;. analysis, to forecast the. probable 
tendency in other similar pr varied conditions of Society. 

It is found, however, that the best results are obtained if 
^ See post, Chapter 35. 
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both methods are combined. “ Iiiduotion, ..aided by analysis 
and deduction, brings together appropriate classes of facts, 
arranges them, analyses .them and infers from them .general 
statements or laws. Then for a while deduction plays the cMef 
?*dZe":' it brmgs some of these generalisations into association 
•vrith one .another, works from .them, tentatively to new and 
broader generalisations or laws, and calls on induction again to. 
do the main share of the work in collecting, sifting and arranging 

these, facts so as to test and ‘ verify ' the new law 



Fallacies in Economics. 

In every science the unwary investigator may easily be led 
into fallacious reasoning : in Economics the danger is a serious 
one, because the data from which conclusions are drawn are so 
frequently inadequate, while the interaction and reaction of 
economic forces are so subtle and complex. The following are 
the most common of the numerous t3rpes of fallacies into which 
the economic investigator may be drawn. 

Generalising from Insufficient Data. — One of the prime duties 
of the economist is “ to discover the universal ”, — ^to discover 
and enunciate those broad general truths which are known as 
economic laws. But this is by no means an easy task. The 
available data are frequently so scanty and unreliable that 
investigators are liable to make generalisations on an inadequate 
basis. In some cases, a few observed instances may be positively 
misleading and afford no groimd for general conclusions. Thus, 
a subsidy granted to a particular trade may bring benefits to the 
trade, and it is thereupon argued that a general policy of subsidy 
would benefit all trades. Again, it may be argued that, because 
one industry has benefited from the imposition of a tax on com- 
peting imports, a general policy of protection should prove 
advantageous to industry as a whole. Such conclusions are by 
no means justified. 

Confusing the Behtionships of Cause and Effect. — ^At first 
sight it wo^d appear difficult to mistake effect for cause or 
cause for effect, but the fallacy is a very common one. For ex- 
ample, it is frequently argued that a restriction of credit causes 
trade depression when actually it is the falling off in trade which 
has inevitably led to a contraction in the volume of credit. 

Closely alfied to this type of fallacy is that known as Post hoc, 
ergo propter hoc, — if one thing follows another, it is caused by 
the other. This is a method of reasoning frequently resorted to 
by politicians. If unemployment figures fall after a change of 
Government, the new Government takes the credit for the im- 
prov^ conditions, even though the decrease in unemployment 
may be due to seasonal or climatic factors, or may have resulted 
from measures introduced by their predecessors. 

^ Marshall, Principles, Appendix D, 
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Frequently, one economic factor is regarded as the cause 
underlying another phenomenon, when in reality both pheno- 
mena are traceable to one dominating cause. Thus, the exist- 
ence of high prices during a period of inflation is sometimes 
attributed to the prevalence of high money wages ; in reality, 
both phenomena are due in the main to one common factor, 
inflation, i.e., the increase in the available volume of money. 

Attributing to one Cause a Result which is really d/ue to a Com- 
bination of Carnes . — ^This is perhaps the most common tjqje of 
error, and one into which even the most careful economic investi- 
gators have fallen. In their analysis of the rhythmic movement 
of trade known as the trade cycle many economists have attempted 
to explain the phenomenon simply by reference to a single domi- 
nating cause, whereas we now Imow that it can be explained only 
by the interaction of a number of factors. Similar mistakes have 
been made in the treatment of value. Early economic writers 
attempted to explain value entirely by reference to cost of pro- 
duction influences ; their opponents fell into a similar type of 
error by putting forward utihty as a complete explanation. It 
was left to Alfred Marshall to demonstrate that both cost of 
production and utility have their share in the determination of 
the value of all commodities. The truth is that economic pheno- 
mena can rarely be explained by reference to any single cause ; 
they are complex, and due in almost every case to a combination 
of causes. 

The Utility of the Study of Economics. 

How frequently do students and others question the utility 
and purpose of the study of Economics ! Again and again are 
teachers asked what advantage can result from a knowledge of 
the subject, and such queries tend always to increase because 
leading business men nowadays insist upon its importance, while 
almost all professional examining bodies include the subject in 
their syllabuses. 

The subject is vital to all, but particularly to the business \ 
man. It seeks to show him what place he fills in the economic V 
structure of the nation, how the firm by whom he is employed j 
functions as a part of the business machine, and how the industry i 
of which that firm is. a member is related to other industries, \ _ 
and hpw it worlrs in harmony with them for a .common end. 1 
It seeks to show that business organisation is. an. intricate but | 
none the less efficient combination of a m3nriad producers, who ‘ 
work not in haphazard fashion, but in an orderly though not a 
consciously controlled arrangement for a specific purpose. 

“Man lives by co-operating with his feUow-men. In the i, 
modem world, that co-operation is of a boundless range and an I 
indescribable complexity. Yet it is essentially undesigned and ! 
uncontrolled by man. The humblest inhabitant of Great Britain 
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for the United States depends for the satisfaction of his simplest 
! needs upon the activities of innumerable people, in every walk of 
: life and in every comer of the globe. The ordinary commodities 
i which appear upon his dinner-table represent the final product 
■ of the labours of a medley of merchants, farmers, seamen, 
engineers, workers of almost every craft. But there is no human 
authority presiding over this great complex of labour, organising 
the various units, and directing them to the common ends which 
they subserve. Wheel upon wheel, in a ceaseless succession of 
interdependent processes, the business world revolves : but no 
one has planned and no one guides the intricate mechanism 
whose smooth working is so vital to us all 

The economist aims at analysing this industrial and com- 
mercial organism, and seeks to show the forces which set it in 
motion, maintain its equilibrium and permit it to achieve its 
results. He traces the relation between one producer and 
another, between industries and between nations. 

Clearly the student who pursues such a subject must benefit 
immeasurably by a breadth of outlook and a wider conception 
of men and of matter. No longer need he labour from day to 
day without idea or comprehension of his place and function 
in the vast order of things : the science of Econotui nR pinabl Rs 
him .to understand and to estimate his contr ib ution to th e 
ibidustrial structure, and thereby to deal more irifaii^ ntlY -ant.b 
the dafiv problems with which he is confronted, ^d_als^ to 
appreciate more deeply the many difficulties which day bv Bay 
arige withm his own industry, within the boundaries~OT juk-Own 
yuntry, and in the world at large. ^ " 


^ H. D. Henderson, Supjiiy and Demand, page 3. 




CHAPTER 2 


INDUSTRIAL EVOLUTION 

It is obviously impossible within the scope of one chaptei* to 
do more than rapidly survey the many stages in the economic 
history of manldnd, but before entering more deeply into our 
subject, it seems desirable to give the reader at least a brief out- 
hne of the stages by which and the manner in which industrial 
organisation has been evolved. Again and again in the study 
of Economics is it necessary to consider the historical aspect of 
man's development, and even a slight acquaintance with the 
more important features of that development should make less 
difficult the appreciation of economic theory and the under- 
standing of those problems which are peculiar to modem com- 
mercial and industrial organisation. Economic science is the 
study of man in his efforts to get a living: economic history 
traces the stages and development of those efforts. Conse- 
quently the understanding of the one does much to make clearer 
the comprehension of the other. 

The efforts of man to obtain a living necessarily go back as 
far as man liimselE ; back to the distant past, long before any 
period of which we have reliable knowledge. Of man’s early stages 
economic history is therefore largely a matter of conjecture. 
We know, however, that the wants of primitive man must have 
been of a quite elemental kind, and capable of being satisfied, 
like the wants of animals, enticely from nature's bountiful store. 
Fruit, fish and animal fiesh existed in abundance ; man had 
only to reach out his hand to obtain aU that was in such circum- 
stances sufficient for his existence. By himting and fishing he 
satisfied his need for food and clothing, and at the same time 
led what seemed to be an existence of considerable attractiveness. 

But even nature's bounty is not inexhaustible. As a rule, 
fruit and crops reach maturity but once in every year, and in 
any given area the supplies of fish and of animals are not so 
great as to be unaffected by the constant attention of himters 
and fishermen. Gradually the acquisition of sufficient supplies 
involves an increasing exertion : the himter must go farther 
afield and the fisherman employ himself in patience for a longer 
period. Existence would have become increasingly difficult had 
not man discovered that he would benefit more by taming and 
breeding the animals which he had hitherto been accustomed to 
kill. The 'pastoral stage gave him a more peaceful, secure and 
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less roving existence ; he was in a position to provide for both 
present and future needs, and became less dependent upon 
nature^s uncertain store. 

Yet another advance is made when the art of cultivating 
plants is added to that of breeding animals. Crops are now 
grown and harvested ; the provision of food for both man and 
fl.riiTnfl.lfl is regular and more certain, and man finds it to his 
advantage to cling to one plot of land wherein he sinks his labour 
and the labour of his family. When the ^agricultural stage is 
reached man passes from a nomadic to a settled existence,' whilst 
the cultivation of crops and the careful tending of herds makes 
possible the support of a larger and better fed population. 

Instead of merely taking what he finds ready for his use, 
man now begins to exercise control ov^r nature and to make 
her produce what he requires to satisfy his wants. Thus we 
may trace his progress as he gradually learns to labour and to 
save, instead of living merely from hand to mouth. We see 
how, with the development of his economic activities, his need 
emerges for tools and for implements, for improved forms of 
clothmg and of shelter, and for new varieties of food and of home 
comforts. He becomes attached to a particular place, and 
develops friendly relationships with his fellows. The benefits 
of social intercourse are not long in giving rise to the community 
form of existence, wherein numbers of men live in peaceful 
accord, benefiting from association and progressing with the 
interchange of goods and of services. Some men devote them- 
selves solely to the provision of useful things for their fellows ; 
handicrafts are developed in which the craftsman becomes more 
skilful than other men and is consequently able to command a 
fair return for his labour. At this stage, man’s aim is not neces- 
sarily the production of things to satisfy his own wants. If the 
work of his hands and the product of his skill please others, 
he in turn can obtain that which will satisfy his own wants. 
One product exchanges for another product ; one service or com- 
modity for another service or commodity. Goods of one class 
are bartered for those of another, and soon such exchanges are 
facilitated by the intervention of an early form of money, whether 
consisting of stones, pieces of wood, or metallic objects of a 
variety of patterns. 

The apociation of men in village communities was naturally 
followed in due course by their association into larger units. As 
the family association developed into the village, so did the 
village give way to the town. Eventually the community of 
interest between the inhabitants of various towns in the same 
area or country welds them into a united nation, just as the 
national units of to-day are forced by economic dependence to 
co-operate ^d to rely upon one another for the necessities of 
existence. With a denser population remaining permanently 
in fixed abodes, new relations spring up among men, new duties. 
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new arts, and new possibilities of civilisation. It is in these 
conditions that the political whole which we know as a nation 
finds its birth 

As we enter the realm of authentic knowledge we can trace the 
remaining stages in economic evolution with comparative clear- 
ness in the development of our own country. Moreover, it is 
with agricultural conditions which we must begin, for, although 
the Industrial Revolution commenced in this country, England 
was almost exclusively agricultural until about two centuries ago. 

The Manorial System. 

By the eleventh century agricultural England was divided 
into areas known as “ m^qrs,” which varied considerably in 
Bize„and. constitution, (^herally the manor belonged to a lord 
and consisted of a village with its surrounding lands which were 
cultivated by the villagers. “ It had t]^ee remarkable char- 
acteristics . • J the division of the whole arable area into two 
portions — ^that part (perhaps a third or half of the whole) which 
was kept in the hands of the lord and cultivated under his 
direction, or that of a bailiff or reeye representing him, for his 
direct and exclusive benefit"; "and the rest of the land, which 
was in the hands of the tenants. The former part was universally 
known as the ‘ (temesne ’ ; . . . the labour necessary for the 
demesne was prcmded by the tenants of the rest of the manor. 
Besides extra services, commonly known as ‘ boondays at 
harvest time and other seasons of exceptional pressure, and ' 
also a good deal of compulsory carting, the main body of the 
tenants (‘ villeins ') were bound to work (or provide a substitute) 
on two or three days a week all the year round on the lord's 
demesne. The tbkd characteristic was that the holdmgs of the 
villeins were made' up, not of compact ‘ fields ', each several 
acres in extent such as we^are accustomed to, but of a number 
of acre and half-acre strips, scattered over the whole of the 
tilled area ”.® 

This tilled area was divided into three large expanses or 
“ Open Fields ”, which were cidtivated in accordance with what 
was known as the “ three-field S3^tem ”, each field being allowed 
to lie fallow.every third year. The rotation of crops was usually 
(1) \^eat or rye, (2) barley or oats, (3) fallow. It was not imtu 
towards the end of the eighteenth century that this wastage of 
good land "v^' bfought to' an end in England, when agriculture 
was completely revolutionised by the introduction of the “ Norfolk 
Four Course System ”, by which root crops were alternated with 
cereals. This system stiU prevails in most parts of the country. 

Besides the arable land each manor possessed large tracts of 
pasture and .meadow. These were described as common land, 

Ely and Wicker, Elementary Economics, page 33. 

* Ashley, The Economic Organisation of England, page 12. 
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inasmuch as the tenants shared certain rights over them according 
to the nature and size of their holdings of arable land. The 
holding of each tenant depended on his status. Hitherto we have 
mentioned only one class— the villeins — but there were several 
others. There existed, for example, a certain number of “ free 
tenants” and “socmen”, whose tenures were free and who 
possessed greater liberty than the villems and “ cottars whose 
tenures were servile only. The cottars were inferior in status to 
the villeins, and formed the major part of the agricultural popula- 
tion. Besides these classes were a few actual slaves, though they 
disappeared soon after the Norman Conquest. 

The villein and the cottar were serfs, bound in serfdom to the 
soil, but nevertheless enjoying an independent home hfe and 
possessing rights in any wealth which they might acquire by 
their labour. The serf occupied a position midway between 
slavery and freedom. He was bound to the soil and to the lord 
of the manor. In fact, the cultivation of the lord’s demesne 
depended entirely on his right to exact labour services from his 
serfs, and serfdom was essential to preserve the labour force on 
the land. 

The Decline of the Manorial System. 

The manorial system declined towards the middle of the 
fourteenth century. By that time the chief feature of the system, 
the compulsory labour services on the demesne, had almost dis- 
appeared, and the obligations of the serfs to the lord of the manor 
were being discharged by money payments. This practice of 
commuting labour services into money payments originated 
with the Crusades, when the lords required money for their 
expeditions to the East. The change is of great importance 
in the evolution of industry and was strengthened as a result 
of the growing importance of the woollen industry and the great 
enclosures of land which were made for the purpose of sheep- 
farming. The plagues of 1349, 1361 and 1369 hastened the 
change, the resulting dearth of labour strengthening the position 
of the labourers in accordance with the law of supply and demand. 
Efforts were made by legislation to prevent the natural working 
of the law, and the Peasants’ Revolt against the old conditions 
followed in 1381. It brought no immediate change, but the 
commutation of services for money payments increased rapidly ; 
the labourers were able to find work elsewhere if they received 
no satisfaction from the lord of their manor, for other lords were 
glad of their services, and the growing industries of the towns 
offered ample scope for their energies. Thus, though some of its 
characteristics remained until much later (e.g., the three-field 
system), the manorial system had received its death-blow by 
the middle of the fifteenth century. Its disappearance and the 
nse of commutation gave a vast impetus to industry, since 
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people became familiar with the idea of payment in money, 
and this in its turn made an adequate metallic currency essential. 
Also, tenants had to esert themselves to produce from their land 
a surplus over their own requirements for sale in the neighbouring 
towns, so that they could pay their rent. The disappearance of 
the manorial system is thus closely bound up with the growth of 
industty and the development of the towns. 

The Family System. 

The manorial system applied essentially to agriculture, but 
even before its advent the foundations of industry were being 
laid in what is known as the Family System of industry. The 
household or family devoted itself chiefly to the cultivation of 
the land, but, in addition to the provision of food, it satisfied its 
own needs in other ways, the various members makmg clothes, 
utensils, implements and furniture. There was little about the 
arrangements which could be described as a system ; each family 
catered only for its own wants, and there was hardly any special- 
isation of functions or any outside market for the products of 
the various workers. Gradually, however, the professional 
craftsman emerged; probably a man of outetanding skill in a 
particular craft became known in the district, and instead of 
carrying on industry as a side-line he made it his chief business. 

Production is still on a very small scale, and is carried on in 
the worker’s own home or in an adjoining workshop or shed. 
The craftsman labours sometimes on materials provided by his 
customers ; at other times he produces articles from his own 
material, and sells them to a small circle of patrons in the 
neighbourhood. 

The Gild System. 

As town life replaced the manorial community we find a 
constant increase in the number of craftsmen employed in the 
same district on the same trade. Not unnaturally craftsmen 
similarly employed tended to associate into groups, which became 
known as craft gilds. The object of the gilds was to protect 
the economic interests of their ’members and to supervise the 
organisation of their paaiaoular trade ; they took steps to pre- 
vent defective workmanship and dishonest dealing, and in many 
cases also they provided for the relief of sick and unfortunate 
members. As we should expect, these arrangements resulted in 
a feeling of craft solidarity, in uioiformity of organisation and in 
improved workmanship. 

By the end of the fourteenth century, just as the manorial 
system was characteristic of agriculture, so the gild system was 
characteristic of industry, which tended to become increasingly 
centred in the towns. Many crafts were controlled and pro- 
tected by powerful gilds, .the strength of which was accentuated 
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by the constantly expanding markets for industrial products 
and by the increased variety of goods required to satisfy man's 
wants. This resulted in an extension of the types of craft, and 
also in an improved organisation of those which already existed. 
The t3q)ical gildsm aTi became a master craftsman, plying his 
trade with the aid of a number of apprentices and journe3rmen who 
could look forward to becoming masters themselves in due course. 

The Domestic System. 

The gild system finally disappeared in the eighteenth century, ' 
but long before that time its successor, the Domestic System, had 
made its appearance. This stage marks an important advance 
in industrial evolution — ^the advent of the middleman. Though, 
production was still carried on in small domestic workshops,: 
the market had widened considerably. An intermediary between! 
producer and purchaser had become necessary, and with the’, 
coming of this intermediary the market grew yet wider. 

In the past England's fiirst great industry, that of woollen 
manufacture, has been responsible for many great changes, not 
the least of which was its lead in breal^g away from the 
restrictions of the gild system. At first England had been 
content to produce wool for foreign makers of cloth, but the 
institution of weaving in this country was the beginning of a 
period of remarkable progress. In the early stages, the weaver 
produced only for the customer with whom he was in direct 
touch, but later his products were demanded for export abroad 
and the services of the middleman became essential to link up 
the worker and his market, and generally to supervise the pro- 
ductive organisation. The developing industry had at last to 
shake itself free of the fetters of the gild system and to forsake 
the towns for villages in suitable localities, in the neighbourhood 
of water power and supplies of raw wool. Although the crafts- 
men still worked in their own homes, they produced not for 
themselves but for a merchant-employer. The “ clothier " made 
his appearance, and gradually came to control the whole process 
of manufacture. He usually provided the wool for carders, 
spinners and weavers, paying each for his work and selling the 
finished cloth on his own accotmt. The domestic system which 
thus came into being is marked by the dominance of the middle- 
man, who not only acted as intermediary' between producer and 
consumer but also found material and employment for the workers 
in their own small domestic workshops. It marks a transition- 
ary stage between the gild system with its small, independent 
craftsmen, and the Factory System, as we know it to-day. 

The Industrial Revolution and the Factory System. 

The story is told that Boulton, James Watt's partner, 
remarked to George III : ‘ I sell. Sire, what all the world desires 
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— ^power and the observation was true, for it was during the 
latter hah of the eighteenth century and the be ginning of the 
nineteenth century that England discovered and revealed to 
the world what coidd be done by machinery driven by power. 
England was first in the field and her natural resources have 
enabled her to remain first amongst nations 

When Watt invented the steam ei^ine in 1776 the domestic 
system was at its height ; but it was not to last much longer. 
The Industrial Revolution, which had begun some years earlier 
with the development in the use of mach^ery, was precipitated 
by Watt’s invention. But although the disoovery of the power 
of steam was possibly the vital force of the Industrial Revolution, 
other changes of great importance were making themselves felt. 
Everywhere invention and discovery were changing the face of 
industry and carrying forward civilisation m an irresistible 
progress. The movement was chiefly in four directions : 

1. The, Discovery and Development of New Resources . — 
' Chief among these were the application of coal to provide 

fuel and subsequently light for home and industry; the 
discovery of new areas for the production of essential grain 
foods — ^now more needed than ever as population increased 
enormously; and the disoovery of new foods, e.g., sago, 
tapioca, and of new sources of materials, e.g., the great forests 
of Canada and Russia. 

2. The Invention of New Processes and of New Meihods . — 
In all the great industries steam power wrought great changes, 
but its influence was accentuated by the inventiou of new 
machinery which permitted the full use of the new power. 
Examples are the spinning frame and power loom, the steam 
engine, the rolling mill, and the steam hammer. In agri- 
culture also great improvements followed the system of 
enclosing the land, and the introduction of new fertilisers, 
new machinery, new methods of tillage and new rotations 
of crops. 

' 3. The Invention of New Methods of Transport and Com- 

munication, including the great improvement and extension 
of railways, roads, and canals; the introduction of the 
telephone, telegraph and submarine cable and the application 
of steam to the propulsion of ships. 

4. The Invention of New Productive and Distributive 
M^hods . — ^The growth of industry and trade made necessary 
the development also of banking and credit organisations, 
the perfection of the means of exchange and of distribution, 
and the establishment of the principle of joint stock 
enterprise. 

^ Townsend Warner, Landmarka of English Industrial HialoTy, page 265. 
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Concurrently with this rapid growth in our productive 
capacity several far-reaching changes were taking place in the 
structure of our economic organisation. 

Firstly, there was a movement from the home to the factory. 
The craftsman no longer worked on his own : he became a unit 
in a large organisation, possibly performing only a tithe of his 
previous work on a given article. His hand labour on the 
product was subordinated to that of the machine, capable of 
working at a faster rate and with much more accuracy. 

Secondly, there was a movement from village to tovm and in 
some cases from town to village. The individual craftsman found 
greater scope in the town than in the village. On the other 
hand, some industries moved from the town to the village in 
search of room for expansion, for water power and for fuel. But 
the new industries soon changed the villages into flourishing 
towns, so that in both cases the village declined as the town 
prospered. 

.Mother general tendency was the movement of population ■ 
from south to north. The North possessed the greater sources of 
supply of fuel and iron ore, and had other attractions in the way 
of climate and proximity to raw materials. Thus labom* drifted 
from the South, where agriculture was the only important in- 
dustry, and one which did not attract a large population. 

At this period, too,* can be traced a rapid growth of large scale 
enterpnse, following upon an increased scope for and a greater 
efficiency in the use of capital. The development of machinery 
was possible only if supplies of capital were available, and, 
generally speaking, the larger the enterprise the greater the 
need for capital. Furthermore, the extension of markets to 
cover the whole world necessitated large scale production, 
which was itself encouraged by the development and legalising 
of the joint stock company. 

Finally, as the inevitable result of the vast improvements in 
the methods of production and of the opening up of the great 
natural resources in this and other countries, there was an 
enormous increase in the national wealth. 

Thus industrial organisation and methods were completely 
changed. The more enterprising producers who did not hesitate 
to apply the new machinery and the new power in their work- 
shops soon outdistanced more conservative competitors. 'The 
advantages of a greatly increased output with less effort and 
less expense were too great to pass unheeded. In most spheres 
the small organisation was doomed. The vast forces of steam 
and the tmtuing efforts of the machine dragged to the factory 
both the unwilling worker and the conservative employer, who 
still endeavomed to oppose the relentless march of progress. • 

The vast increase' in output tended only to extend the multi- 
plicity of man's wants. Every new machine made possible the 
invention of a better one ; every new product opened up possi- 
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bilities of still greater variety. Population increased by leaps 
and bounds, and every increase meant an extended market. 
Production no longer aimed at a local or national demand ; its 
market was as unlimited as its possibilities were boundless. 
The process is still unfinished ; continually does specialisation 
become more marked and the organisation of industry more 
complex. The vast enterprise employing a multitude of men, 
vdth enormous resources of land and capital at its disposal, 
spreading its activities from one end of the earth to another, 
and dealing in an immense variety of products and by-products, 
is an ordinary feature of industrial organisation as we know it 
to-day. 

The development of industry could not have proceeded far 
had not other organisations moved forward also. The carlj' 
producer supplied his own raw materials and tools ; he worked 
with his own hands in his own workshop. Even in the gild 
system, however, the tools and materials were usually supplied 
by the master, a state of afltairs still further emphasised in the 
later stages of the domestic system, when the merchant employer 
planned everything, supplied the raw material and hired out the 
necessary macliinery. But since its first advent, machinery has 
tended to become continually more complex and expensive ; 
production has to be initiated long before the product can be 
marketed and a return obtained. The supply of capital has 
become a matter of first importance, and has led to the growth 
and development of the joint stock company, whereby the funds 
for industrial purposes are gathered from a multitude of sources. 
The employer no longer supplies everjdhing ; he pIa7U's and 
organises, watches markets and demand, and in other ways 
bmlds up the industry ; but he borrows most of his capital, 
and hires all his labour. To the capitaliist he pays interest for 
the loan, and to the labourer wages for work done. With the 
growth of the modern wages system a great gulf widens between 
emploj’^er and employed. The former belongs to a distinct and 
comparatively small class ; the latter multiplies constantly and 
liis prospects of directly controlling production become ever more 
remote. 

The provision of capital on a large scale has contributed 
matcrialh’' to the growth of the great banldng houses, to the 
development of the stock exchanges and produce markets, and 
to the remarkable rise of the present-day credit system. The 
modern system of exchange by the use of money has superseded 
the old method of barter ; the complex mechanism of international 
trade and of the foreign exchanges is merely a branch of that 
large-scale organisation wliich is characteristic of modem 
conditions. 

Competition, too, has become constantly more severe as 
producers have increased in numbers and markets have mdened. 
At first one craftsman competed with atiother to supply a local 
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demand; to-day the nations engage in economic wars which 
are as vital in their result as warfare in its stricter sense. The 
modem policy of protection is based on considerations similar 
to those which led to the growth and application of the old 
Mercantilist ideas.^ The Mercantilists aimed at regulating in- 
dustry and commerce and at controlling the exchange and 
shipment of goods with the object of obtaining for the nation a 
favourable balance of trade. In many respects the old restraints 
have disappeared, but we find that in many cases they are 
still present in various guises. The mercantilist system gave 
place to the policy of laissez faire, or non-interference, of which 
the fundamental idea was that industry and trade should be 
allowed to go its own way unhampered by State regulation. 
The modem doctrine of Free Trade is based on this principle, 
but the fact that it is practised to-day only by very few nations 
in itself indicates a return to the older principle of State 
intervention in the matter of fiscal policy. 

So far as production is concerned, the policy of non-inter- 
ference brought immense increase, but it resulted in a most 
inequitable distribution of the created wealth amongst the 
classes which had contributed to its production. On all sides 
we find that the State has been compelled to interfere in many 
directions ; to protect the weak against the strong and the 
callous, and to protect the worker against the exactions of the 
unscrapulous employer. England gave free competition a fair 
trial for many years ; but competition, although free, was not 
equal, and her poorer and weaker classes suffered immeasurably, 
until at last she was compelled to resort to collective action in 
order to prevent the exploitation of those whose condition in 
life placed them at a disadvantage. 

So, although in many respects competition is nowadays 
keener than ever, we find nevertheless that there are many 
rules and regulations which prevent perfect freedom of move- 
ment, and as we shall see later, competition itself has proved 
so intense and destmctive that opposing elements have been 
compelled to associate and to combine in order to safeguard their 
interests and save themselves from eventual ruin. 

The evolution of industry is still incomplete. We may 
wonder at the resources and ramifications of some of the organisa- 
tions which exist aroimd us ; but it would seem that in a few 
years association and combination must reach unparalleled 
proportions. The nationalisation of productive enterprises is 
as yet only a subject of political controversy, but it is in fact 
merely an extension to the nation as a whole of that concentra- 
tion of resources and power which has characterised industry 
for the past three decades. 

' See post. Chapters 28 and 36, 



CHAPTER 3 

THE MEANING OF WEALTH AND VALUE 


In seeking to define the subject-matter of our investigations in 
an earlier chapter, we found it necessary to adopt a provisional 
idea of the meaning of the term “ wealth ” as it is understood 
by the economist. We stated that the wealth of a man could 
be said to consist of aU those possessions and objects with which 
he is surrounded in his daily life — ^his furniture, 1^ clothes, his 
books and his gardening tools. But a general idea of this kind 
is not sufficient for our purpose. Economics, we have stated, 
is concerned with man’s actions in the pursuit of wealth, and, 
obviously, we must obtain a very clear conception of the precise 
meaning of the term arotmd which our studies and investigations 
are centred. 


Utility or Value-in-Use. 

Now all the possessions, all the articles to which we have 
referred, have one common attribute or characteristic — they are 
useful to the person who owns them ; they satisfy some want, 
either of himself or of his family ; their retention and possession 
gives him a certain degree of satisfaction. This attribute the 
economist calls utility. 

Utility is the power which an article possesses of satisfying some 
hurria^f^M^'rd^reT^ The desire may be for clothes or for food, 
foirsKeiter or fdr'mere pleasure ; if it is capable of being satisfied 
by some commodity, then that commodity is said to possess 
utility. The article may give pleasure or it may prevent pain ; 
it may satisfy hunger or thirst, or merely man’s desire to have 
pleasmg articles around him in his home ; it may make its 
possessor clean and neat or it may render him drunk and helpless. 
So long as it ministers to some desire of mind or body it 
possesses utility in the economic sense although the object of 
the desire may be pernicious in its effect on the possessor or on 
others, or detrimental to the community generally. The exces- 
sive use of certain drugs and alcohol wfil do a man much harm ; 
used in moderation, as for example, on the prescription of a 
doctor, they may be a source of considerable good. But the 
economist regards an3rthing which satisfies man’s wants as 
possessing' utility. He is not so much concerned with the harm- 
ful or the beneficial use of drugs. In both cases they are wanted 
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by men ; they contribute to the satisfaction of desire and there- 
fore possess utility or value-in-use. 


Value-in-Exchange. 

There are, however, many things around a man in his home 
and garden which are of the greatest use to him, but which are 
not regarded by him as his own possessions. The light and heat 
of the sun, fresh air and rainwater are free to all. They are 
possessed by no one in particular, but they have the greatest 
utility. Without them human life would be impossible. Some 
further distinction is, therefore, necessary between these two 
classes of useful things, and the economist solves the difficulty 
by maintaining that although air and light, heat, water, and 
sunshine possess incalculable value-in-use or utility to man, 
they must nevertheless be distinguished from other objects and 
possessions, such as clothes and furniture, which have a value-in- 
exchmge, as well as a value-in-use. The utility of air and sun- 
light is immense — ^but that utility cannot be measured because 
they cannot be exchanged. 

Value-in-exchange means the power which an article possesses 
of commanding in exchange for itself the labour or the product 
of the labour of others. Under modern conditions value-in- 
exehange is measured by money and is then called price. But 
value is not necessarily measured by money ; one commodity 
may be measured in terms of other commodities. In a condition 
of barter this is what actually happens. A certain quantity of 
fruit is bartered for a certain number of loaves of bread ; the 
fruit is then valued in terms of bread and the bread in terms of 
the fruit. Value is thus ascribed to a thing on accoimt of the 
actual or possible exchange of that thing for some other thing 
or things. Value is therefore a relative term ; it expresses the 
relation between two classes of commodities at any particular 
place or time, but it is not fixed. The value of things may 
change considerably according to their situation or according to 
the time of the year. Ice, for example, is more valuable in warm 
than in cold countries ; it has also more value in summer than in 
winter in aU coimtries, except perhaps in those of perpetual snow. 
Since, however, value is a relative term, there cannot be a general 
rise in values. 

Clothes, books and furniture then are all “ worth something ” ; 
they are valuable or possess value. If a man wants them he 
must buy them or make them. If he buys them he must pay 
for them, usually with money which he has received in return 
for his labour. Clothes, books and furniture are not free .to 
eve^body ; they are possessions which everyone wants and 
which most people possess. But they can be obtained only by 
a giving of something in exchange. They cannot be obtained 
without some sacrifice, some effort of mind or of body, or without 
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some payment of money which is akeady possessed as a result of 
some prior sacrifice or effort. It is the necessity for such sacrifice 
or effort which gives things them value, and such value may 
be created in this way because effort is requked to increase the 
supply of the goods, or because, as in the case of rare china or of 
old masters, they cannot be increased by any present exertion. 

The Attributes of Wealth. 

On the other hand, no man will give anything of value-in- ' 
exchange for something which i.s unliTnited in quantity and 
akeadv f re<>ly n'ht-aing.hlft without effort . No man will pay 
money or give labour in order to possess a certain quantity of 
light or of air. Neither will he pay anything to walk along a 
public street nor to enter a public shelter ; such things are free 
to aU ; they are owned in common. Por similar reasons value- 
in-exchange is not an attribute of sand at the seashore, although 
it may be if the sand is being used inland for building purposes ; 
or of timber in a Congo forest, although such timfe may be 
valuable if it is transferred to a place where it can be utilised in 
the construction of a house or of a waggon. 

There is yet another distinction between the two classes of 
objects we have mentioned. To possess value-in-exchange an r 
article must not only be limited in quantity ; it must also be 
c apable of f/ransffi.rred from one person to anoth er. No man 
mil give anything inexohange for an object which he cannot own ' 
and possess himself. Transferability means the capacity of >. 
having ownership passed to another, but this does not neces- ' 
sarily imply ’portability from one to another. Land is transfer- . 
able in this sense, but it certainly cannot be carried about and 
handed over to a new owner ! 

Air, as we have akeady stated, possesses incalculable value- 
in-use or utility, but it cannot be said to possess any value-in- 
exchange, not only because it is free to everybody, but also 
because it does not possess the quality of being transferable. 

We have seen then that a commodity in order to possess- 
value must be ^iseful, transferable, ^nd limited in q^iantiiy. It is i 
sometimes stated'tK^'lTfourth condition must be fulfilled, that . 
an article to be considered as wealth must be the result ofJ abcmr ■ 
/fr .(>nr.r{fuM This condition is unacceptable, however, in that it / 
unnecessarily narrows the definition of wealth. The labour / 
involved in producing a commodity is often negligible and not ■ 
to be compared with the resultant value ; as, for example, the j 
labour involved i n picking up a nug get of- gpld or a diamond. ■, 
both of which are undoubtedly wealth. Again, the free gifts of 
nature, such as land, minerals, fishing rights and so on are rightly 
considered as wealth by then owners, although they 'have not 
involved any labour or sacrifice. 

We are now in a position to define Wealth as understood by 
the economist. Wealth consists of all those things tchich possess 
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palue-in-exchange ; in other words, wealth comprises all those 
articles, commodities or “ goods ” which are useful to man, which 
are limited in quantity, and which are transferable from one 
owner to another. The words commodities and goods are used 
here in their widest sense of any things which satisfy wants, (toectly 
dr indirectly, and therefore include material objects, privileges 
and such non-material things as goodwill and personal repute. 

Various Forms of Wealth. 

The definition of wealth given by economists is of course an 
arbitrary one, but it is necessary clearly to define our terms 
when studying a science in which a loose use of terms may hope- 
lessly confuse our conclusions. In seeking to determine whether 
an article can be correctly described as wealth we must therefore 
look for three attributes : — 

1. Utility, i.e., the power to satisfy human desire, to 
afford pleasure or to prevent pain. 

2. Limitation in Quantity, or relative scarcity. 

3. Transferability, i.e., capacity of being transferred 
from one owner to another. This implies that the com- 
modity can be possessed, and that it can be appropriated. 
In other words, the commodity must be external to its owner, 
although not necessarily portable ; cp. land or houses. 

The term wealth as we have defined it thus embraces not only 
concrete material objects such as tables and chairs, books, land 
and houses, but includes also such intangible or immaterial goods 
as the goodwill of a business, patents and copyrights, and claims 
upon personal service, all of which satisfy the three attributes 
which we have specified. 

Among the innumerable objects by which man is surrounded 
under modern conditions are many which it is difi&cult to classify. 
It is not always easy to be dogmatic and state definitely that a 
certain commodity must or must not be regarded as wealth, 
particularly as the same commodity may be unmistakably 
regarded as wealth under some conditions, and yet, in others, 
fail to satisfy aU the essentials. 

Let us consider, for example, documents of title, such as share 
certificates, bills of lading, and deeds relating to land and build- 
ings. None of these can be said to possess intrinsic value, but 
they undoubtedly satisfy the requirements of being useful, trans- 
ferable from one person to anotW and limited in quantity. At 
the same time, such things are really only evidence of the owner- 
sliip of wealth ; the deeds, which are merely evidence of the 
oiraership of wealth, represent the house ; share certificates 
evidence part ownership in the assets of a limited company. It 
seems better, therefore, to regard documents of title, receipts for 
payments and instruments of transfer as representative wealth. 
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If we adopt this viewpoint, we are faced with difficulty in 
regard to money and the various media of exchange used by the 
modern community. Are we justified in regarding a gold sove- 
reign, a treasury note or a hiU of exchange as wealth, or should 
we classify them with share certificates, etc., as representative 
wealth ? Many writers adopt the latter view. Money, they 
contend, is not wanted for its own sake ; it is wanted because it 
represents purchasing power ; the gold in a sovereign is certainly 
wealth when it is considered as so much bullion, but the sovereign 
itself is merely a medium of exchange. According to this view- 
point, the sovereign or treasury note which we accept for a day’s 
work is merely a claim or title to so much food, clothing or shelter, 
or to any other things which satisfy our need. 

It seems more logical, however, to regard all forms of money 
and credit instruments as wealth. It is true that money is not 
ordinarily desired for its own sake, and that it is impossible to 
increase the wealth of the community or to force up the standard 
of living merely by increasing the quantity of money in circula- 
tion. But to deduce from this that money is not wealth leads to 
lUogical positions. We should have to say that gold bullion is 
wealth hut that a sovereign is not, and that diamonds, in which 
people may have invested their savings, would cease to he wealth 
if, during a period of imcertainty, they were used as a medium of 
exchange. Provided, therefore, that we do not lose sight of the 
peculiar characteristics and functions of money, it seems best to 
include it in the wealth category. 

Let us now consider an unusual item such as the air in an 
underground railway station. This, unlike the air above ground, . 
is limited in quantity, since it is artificially supplied and is; 
transferred to the tube tuimels at considerable expense. It has' 
a definite value in exchange, and is paid for by every traveller 
in the price which he pays for his ticket. The same is true of 
air in a diving-heU or in a submarine. 

Again, can we regard an insurance policy as wealth 1 In- 
siirance policies are certainly limited in quantity, and have 
great utility, but in regard to the third attribute, restrictions 
are 'usually imposed regarding their transferability from one 
person to another. In the first place, the policy is transferred 
from the insurance company to the insured person, but can it 
be transferred further ? In many cases policies are transferable 
to the extent of the “ surrender value ” and to this extent they 
may be regarded at least as representative wealth. If, however, 
the policy is not transferable or if the rights to which it gives 
rise are not transferable, then it represents wealth only to the 
person insured. 

Difficulty again arises when we consider personal skill and \ 
ability. Is the skill of a surgeon wealth ? To some extent this f 
skill (or physical predisposition to such sldll) is innate in the | 
possessor, but it may be improved by practice or by training. : 
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\ The first-class surgeon has to undergo long and expensive training 
to acquire the sldll which makes him famous. But the shill 
itself is not transferable, although it makes possible the transfer- 
ence of services of high value ; hence we cannot regard the sldll 
itself as economiojK egdth alth ough by the surgeon it is so regarded, 
and he iHayTnfact guard against its loss by insuring his hands 
' or eyesight. Such skill is therefore best regarded and described 
' as 'personal wealth. Similar reasoning may be applied to the 
sldll of an engineer, the trained voice of a singer, the strength 
of a workman, and the nimble fingers of a lace-maker. Their 
loss would entail much hardship to their owners ; ma,ny people 
would give much wealth to be possessed of such qualities ; but 
in themselves they are not economic wealth, although the 
services which they make possible are rightly regarded as wealth 
and may command appreciable values-in-exchange measured 
in terms of salaries, fees, commissions, or wages. 

Various Classes of Wealth. 

We may distinguish several classes of wealth, some of which 
are distinct, while others are inclusive or overlapping. We 
sometimes speak of national wea lth, and here the term wealth 
is usually used rather vaguely to mean not only the wealth of 
the individual members of the nation but also such natural 
advantages of a country as climate, geographical position, 
natural resources, the characteristics of the inhabitants, and 
other immeasurable advantages which may comprehensively be 
described as the “national goodwill”. Not all of these would 
come within the economic definition of wealth, because such 
things as good harbours, navigable rivers and climatic advan- 
tages are not usually transferable, but we must regard them 
as wealth in the broader sense. Sometimes the term social or 
collective wealth is used to indicate what we have just described 
as national wealth, but it is preferable to restrict the term social 
wealth to what may be described as communal wealth, as opposed 
to individual or private wealth. Communal wealth consists of 
such things as roads, art galleries, public imildings, docks and 
. harbours, which are owned municipally or nationaUy, and which 
; are maintained in the common interest. Briyate wealth consists 
\of the possessions of individuals or of groups" of individuals 
\such as trading companies, sports associations and charitable 
institutions. 

We must recognise also that much wealth is negative wealth, 
that is, it implies a corresponding obligation, and we must be 
careful to allow for this in computing the. wealth of the com- 
mumty. For example, war loan stock is undoubtedly wealth 
to the individual owners, but there is at the same time a nati o nal 
debt which would ofiset this individual wealth in any estimation 
of the wealth of the nation as a whole. 
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Other negative forms of wealth are patent rights, .copyrights, 
the rights to bridge and canal tolls, etc. In all these cases there 
exist the two aspects of wealth : a right on the side of the pos- 
sessors, and an obligation on the part of those who are called 
npon to pay tribute. The lapse or destruction of such rights 
would not therefore affect the sum total of national or social 
wealth, although it would result in a diminution of private 
wealth. 

The foregoing paragraphs make it clear that economic wealth 
is largely a question of conception : the mental attitude of man 
to an object chiefly determines whether it is wealth or not. 
Civilisation itself makes wealth of a thing which otherwise would 
have no value. Every step in progress and education brings a 
higher conception of beauty and of art. So we may say that a 
beautiful picture or Shakespeare's plays may be of little value 
as wealth to a savage tribe, but of almost illimitable value in an 
advanced community such as England or the United States. 

The Terms Good and Goods. 

Many economists use the terms “ good ” and “ goods ” in 
the same sense as the terms “ utility " and “ commodity ” are 
used in the foregoing paragraphs. In many respects the term 
“ goods ” is a useful one. We imderstand at once that a man’s 
goods are his material possessions ; we also easily comprehend 
the implication of utility when we say that a game does one 
ffood, or that a walk is ffood. The adoption of the term in the 
sense oi utility is, however, somewhat confusing ; we have 
already shown that an article of utility may satisfy a harmful 
want — its use may cause “ bad ” or deleterious effects on the 
possessor or consumer. 

No such objection arises in regard to the use of the term 
“ goods " in the sense of commodity — ^in the sense of all things 
which satisfy human wants. We then have many classes of 
goods corresponding to the classes of wealth already defined. 
Thus the words free goods are applied to utilities which are free, 
to all, e.g., air, sunshine and water. On the other hand, the’ 
■ term economic goods is applied to such utilities as have exchange 
value; i.e., economic goods are those which comprise wealth as 
we have defined it. Hence the term goods includes all things, 
material and non-material, which are classified as utilities, but 
not all goods are wealth. 

Material goods are those which consist of material objects,[ 
e.g., food, clothes and shelter; or of the benefits which may 
accrue to man from such material goods, e.g., copyrights and 
rights to tolls or other levies. Non-material goods are subjective } 
they comprise a man’s capabilities and attributes, and such 
intangible items as goodwill and business repute. 
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Wealth and Welfare. 

Ruskin in his essay “ Ad Valorem ” (which all students of 
Economics should read) objects to the defimtion of wealth given 
by economists, and maintains : “ There is no Wealth but Life. 
Life, including all its powers of love, of joy and of admiration. 
That country is the richest which nourishes the greatest number 
of noble and happy human beings 

None will disagree with this definition of wealth in its fullest 
and truest sense. Such things as love, joy, admiration and 
health are of untold utility to man : no one can say what their 
worth is in any particular case. But they are not recognised 
by the economist as wealth because they are not measurable. 
Economics as a science needs some standard of measurement, 
and the most convenient measure of the value of anything is 
what a person is prepared to give in exchange for it. 

It is for this reason that the economist includes in the wealth 
category only “ those things which possess exchange value ” ; 
the defimtion is adopted solely for clarity and precision in 
scientific study. When he says that an unlawfully used drug 
or a pernicious book is wealth and that air is not wealth, he 
must not be interpreted as saying that the drug or book is 
desirable and air undesirable ; what he means is that people 
are prepared to give something in exchange for the drug or 
book, but that they are not prepared to pay for air, which is 
unlimited and common to aU. 

The economist does not ignore the fact that many things 
which he includes as wealth may not be conducive to man’s 
welfare or well-being, nor that many things which he does not 
regard as wealth in a scientific sense are nevertheless of untold 
benefit and utility to man. He confines his study to wealth 
because conceptions of welfare vary so widely, according to 
each person’s ethical, political and aesthetic outlook. 

Such conceptions are concerned, not with the relative 
scarcity of a commodity nor with the fact that the ownership 
of an article can or cannot be transferred, but with the benefit 
of the commodity to the consumer and with its power to con- 
tribute to his phj^sical well-being. Thus, in any consideration 
of welfare we must distinguish between different kinds of wants, 
and we cannot ignore the physical and moral effects of the way 
in which human needs are satisfied. 

Although conceptions of wealth and welfare diverge so 
widely, we must remember that they are intimately related one 
to the other. While wealth is the immediate purpose of all 
economic activity, the ultimate' object of such activity is welfare, 
though this end may be concealed in the complications of the 
present mdustrial system. In earlier times man produced for 
his own immediate benefit ; now he produces, not for his own 
consumption, but to obtain such wealth in the form of money 
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as will enable him to command the goods he requires to satisfy 
his needs. The ultimate object of Ms efforts is the welfare of 
himself and Ms family. Wealth is but the means to that end. 
Wealth is the means of enj’ojunent and satisfaction of wants ; 
welfare is actual enj’oj'^ment and the gratification of need. 

We must remember, too, that the total wealth produced by 
a commumty is the fundamental source of the welfare of its 
people. Not only does that total determine the general standard 
of living in the commumty, but the manner in wMch it is dis- 
tributed among the various classes of people determines their 
relative standards of living. If wealth is very unequally dis- 
tributed some classes may live in poverty and wretchedness 
while others are wrapped in luxury and content. 

The loay in wMch wealth is produced and the type of the 
product are also important in their influence on welfare. Un- 
healthy conditions of employment, long hom’s, monotonous, 
burdensome tasks, and the production of shoddy articles — all 
these are instances of the sacrifice of well-being to wealth- 
getting, and the development of productive efficiency at the 
expense of welfare. 

Happily, all modern governments recogmse these vital 
influences of wealth on the weU-being of the masses. Heavier 
taxation of the rich enables the State to increase the welfare of 
the poorer classes by caring for education and samtation, and 
by providing parks, pla3dng-fields, houses, libraries and museums, 
ail of wMch add to the real income of the less fortunate members 
of Society. Moreover, by imposing certam minimum standards 
of wages and working conditions, by encouraging industries in 
•wMch work is interestmg and which tend to develop sturdy 
moral types (e.g., agriculture) and by fosteiing the growth of 
methods of control wMch give the woi’kers scope for self- 
government (e.g., co-operative methods), the State attempts to 
relate productivity of wealth, to productivity of welfare and 
thus to raise the general as well as the relative standards of 
living witMn the commimity. 

Before leavmg this imporfcint question, we may observe 
that the economic welfare of anj' commumty is vitally influenced 
bj’’ the perfection and stability of its monetaiy system — ^monej' 
bemg the instrument adopted by man to facilitate the exchange 
of wealth. In return for Ms labour, the worker receives money 
wMch gives Mm command over the goods and sermces of others. 
Monej’- is the agent whercbj’’ the individual acMeves that welfare 
wMeh is the onty real satisfaction dezived from the possession 
of wealth. Much trouble, discontent, inj'ustice and even suffer- 
ing maj* thus result if the value of the monetary imit caimot 
be relied upon. As we shall see later, changes in the value of 
money alwaj*s benefit some classes at the expense of others, 
and in so far as thej’’ affect the distribution and production of 
wealth, thej' vitallj’’ influence the welfare of Society. 
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Wealth a Measure of Motive. 

The fact that wealth is the subject-matter of Economic Science 
gave rise at one time to the accusation that Economics was a 
‘‘ dismal science ” ^ ; that it was concerned purely with selfish 
motives ; nnd that the economist did not study man as he is, 
but that he substituted in the place of the normal, complex- 
motived rnari an abstract conception of an impossible creature, 
who became known as the “ economic man But because wealth 
is the subject of study in Economics, it certainly does not follow 
that man strives for wealth purely for its own sake. Wealth is 
desired because of its power to purchase goods and to command 
services. Obviously, no reasonable person seeks wealth for its 
own sake but only for the power which the possession of wealth 
confers upon its owner. Even the miser, who appears to deserve 
the scorn in which he is held, hoards wealth beyond his needs 
because of some obscure satisfaction which he derives from its 
possession. 

With regard to the charge that Economics concerns itself 
solely with one aspect of man, the reply is that for the purposes 
of scientific study we isolate one particular aspect of man from 
the remaining aspects. That is to say, we do .not entirely dis- 
regard man as a creature of impulse, of fear, of love and hate ; 
but we study more particularly man in his business of getting 
a living. The anatoinist in dissecting a man's body is not 
concerned with the question whether the man when alive was 
a kind husband or whether he read Shakespeare or Mark Twain. 
Likewise the economist is not concerned very much with the 
fact that Mr. Jones seeks wealth in order to gratify his wife's 
expensive taste in gowns. But he is concerned with the fact 
that wealth is desired universally by men in order to obtain the 
satisfaction of their desires — to obtain food, to buy clothing, or 
to provide for old age. Wealth then is the subject-matter of 
Economics because it is the most convenient means of measuring 
the strength of man’s motives in his daily life. Admittedly, the 
acquisition of wealth is not the only motive which prompts 
man’s actions, but it is the main motive and the one most easily 
measurable. In the study of Economics we do not entirely 
disregard other motives, but what we do is to maJce a particular 
study of the motives directed to the attainment of wealth. 


^ See fost. Chapter 36. 
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CHAPTER 4 

MAN’S WANTS AND THEIR SATISFACTION 

The motor of all human activity is the infinite wants of man. 
These vary from the most elemental needs that must be satisfied 
to preserve fife, to the desire for the most sumptuary satis- 
factions that men consider to be an addition to the fullness of 
living. Consumption is the consummation of all this infinite 
range of desires, and the activity of man everywhere is directed 
to that end. Production has already been described as com- 
prising all efforts of men directed to the satisfaction of their 
wants, and thus Consumption — the satisfaction of those wants — 
is intimately connected with all productive effort. Consumption'! 
supplies the motive to aU economic activity, while Production isi' 
the creation of the means of satisfying all man's needs. 

It must not be thought that a clear line of demarcation exists 
between these two great divisions, nor is it very important that 
such a clear distinction should be made. Economists at one 
time differentiated between fined consumption — the rdtimatej 
satisfaction aimed at, such as the eating of a meal, — and pro-1 
ductive consumption or the consumption of one thing in the j 
production of another, such as the utilisation of nails in making/ 
a chair. Such a distinction, however, is not of much importance,^ 
and Consumption can, therefore, be defined broadly as the satis- 
faction of human wants in whatever form they may arise. 

Consumption is sometimes described as the destruction ofi 
utilities, hut such a statement must only be accepted with some\ 
discrimination. In many cases Consumption does involve 
absolute destruction (so far as form and purpose are concerned), 
as in the case of the consumption of a cake of soap, but more 
often the extraction of satisfaction out of a thing is diffused over 
a much longer time, as in the satisfaction of the desire for shelter, 
when a house may supply satisfaction to successive generations 
of users. Consumption, therefore, cormotes the yielding of 
satisfaction in the sense of meeting a human want, and the fact 
that satisfaction is yielded once and for all or over a long period 
of time is not of great importance. What is important is the 
fact that a desire has made itself felt and human effort has been 
directed to its satisfaction. 
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It is human wants therefore that provide the initial impulse 
of all production. Consumption controls the ^ection of 
productive ejGEort. But wants alone, although in^cative of a 
tendency, are not in themselves sufficient to initiate the pro- 
duction of a thing. A starving man needs bread, but if he cannot 
pay for it that particular want will go unsatisfied- and bread 
will not be produced for such as he. On the other hand a rich 
man wants expensive cigars, and because he has the means to 
pay, cigars will be produced. In order to control the directionli 
of productive effort, therefore, there must be the •presence of ay 
want supported hy ability and willingness to purchase, and this we •* 
call Demand. 

The Law of Diminishing Utility or Satiable Wants. 

A curious thing about utility, which we all recognise but which 
it is necessary to emphasise, is that the more we have of any- 
thing the less is the satisfaction or utility that we get from 
additional amounts of it. For example, although bread is a 
necessary of life there is a limit to the amount desired. A man 
may consume three loaves a week and may not desire more. 
His wants are completely satisfied so far as bread is concerned. 
An additional loaf per week would give him little additional 
utility or satisfaction, although the one loaf per week would be 
of immense utility compared with having no loaves at aU. The 
utility of each \uut decreases as desire is satisfied ; the first loaf 
has much greater utility than the second, the second than the 
third and so on. Utility is measured directly by intensity of 
desire. In fact, if loaves were free and were superabundant, and 
a man had consumed all he required, then additional loaves 
might not only cease to have utility for liim but might even have 
disutility. To the sum of all the utilities derived from the con- 
sumption of all the bread the man considers it worth while to 
purchase, the term total utility is applied. 

In all departments of consumption this tendency is in opera- 
tion. The greater the quantity of anything which a man possesses, 
the less does he value any increase in his stock of that thing. 
This principle is called the Law of Diminishing Utility, or 
the Law of Satiable Wants, which is worded by Marshall ^ as 
follows : — 

“ The additional benefit which a person derives from a 
given increase of his stock of a tiling diminishes with every 
increase in the stock that he already has 

^ Principles of Economics, Book III. m. i. 
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In illustration of the law we may tabulate some imaginary 
figm’es as follows : — 


Number of Loaves 
Consumed per Week. 

Units op Satisfaction 
FROM Successive Loaves. 

Total Utility 
(Measured in Units 
of Satisfaction). 

1 

10 

10 

2 

8 

18 

3 

6 

24 

4 

4 

28 

5 

2 

30 

6 

0 

30 


We may assume that one loaf per week gives a consumer 10 
units of satisfaction. The addition to total utility obtained by 
purchasing a second loaf in one week is clearly less than the total 
utility of the first loaf ; we may assess this additional satis- 
faction from the second loaf at 8 units. The consumption of the 
two loaves is attended by a total utility of 18 units of satisfaction, 
but with each extra loaf not only does the additional utility fall 
with each increase in the consumer’s stock, but the rate of 
increase to total utility falls also, until at the sixth loaf it ceases 
altogether. In other words, the consumer obtains no addition 
to utility if he buys a sixth loaf when he already has five : his 
wants are satisfied as far as bread is concerned when he buys 
five loaves. In technical words we may say that the utility of a' 
commodity diminishes with every increase in the available stock 
of it ; and also, that total utility increases but at a diminishing rate, 
imtil eventually any further increments of the commodity may 
even have disutility, i.e., they are imwanted and a nuisance. 
This state of disutility is rarely reached because no one will give 
anything of value for additional supplies of a commodity unless 
he expects to derive ' some additional satisfaction from these 
added supplies. Of course, no man consciously arranges his 
loaves or Ids sugar supplies in order of utility ; he only has an 
instinctive idea as to when his wants have been satisfied. But 
we can all recognise that there is a point at which our need for 
anything wfil be satisfied. 

Diagrammatic Illustration of the Law of Diminishing 
Utility. 

Many readers will more clearly appreciate the foregoing 
explanation by the aid of the diagram on the following page. 
Along 0 X are marked off equal divisions corresponding to each 
additional loaf- per week consumed by our imaginary purchaser. 
Along 0 Y are marked units of satisfaction — ^the perpendicular 
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lines being iissumed to indicate the degree of satisfaction derived 
from each additional loaf of bread. The paraUelograms I, II, 
III, IV, V, etc. may be taken to represent the addition to total 
utility obtained from the consumption of each additional loaf 
per week. The first loaf results in 10 units of satisfaction, repre- 
sented by parallelogram I ; the second adds 8 units, repre- 
sented by parallelogram II, and so on. When the man consumes 
five loaves per week his total saiisfaction is measured as 30 units, 
i.e., the sum of the units of satisfaction derived from each incre- 
ment of supply, of which only two are 3 nelded by the fifth loaf, 
while the purchase of a sixth loaf brings no addition to total 



satisfaction, The sixth loaf is really on the border line between 
satisfaction and disutility, but if it is pm’chased much of it will 
possibly be wasted. Any additional supplies after this have 
disutility, represented by the parallelograms below the line 0 X, 
and such disutility increases with each increment of supply. 

There are certain fmther considerations which we must 
notice, lastly, we assume that the want is satisfied by the 
consumption of successive amounts , instead of by one large 
amount. This assumption is made in order to illustrate the 
law more clearly. Secondly, we must notice that in the illus- 
tration given we assume a definite period of time within which 
the loaves are consumed, e.g., one .hour, one day or one week. 
« The reason is fairly clear, for if we take no account of the time 
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during wHch successive doses are consumed, the law might’ 
not be universally true. For example, if a man consumed th^ 
first loaf on one day, but did not consume the second loaf untd 
a week later, it is higlily probable that the second loaf would 
have as much utility as the first. It follows also that we must 
assume a period of time suitable to the example considered; 
No one consumes suits of clothes for instance at the same rate 
as loaves of bread or pounds of butter. In just the same way 
the increments must be of suitable amounts in the example chosen. 
In the case of loaves we must consider the effect of loaves or of 
slices of bread. It would be of little use to select crumbs of 
bread as the unit, for one or even ten crumbs would possess 
little utility to a human being. The curve which we have drawn 
on the diagram may, however, be regarded as indicative of the 
tendency of human wants in the case of bread or any other com- 
modity, whether we are considering large or small increments. 

Again, in exceptional cases, the additional utility of a second! 
unit may be even greater than the first. A rich man may possess- 
one of a pair of rare vases, and may know that the other is in \ 
existence. He would be prepared to pay more for the second! 
vase than he paid for the first, in order to possess the pair. A 
further’ point must also be noticed. The law is not so much 
applicable to individuals as to an average indi-vidual. The 
additional utility of any commodity, e.g., beer, may diminish 
more rapidly in the case of one man than another. These con- 
siderations are mentioned, not because they are very important, 
but because the conception of Diminishing Utility is highly 
abstract and we must recognise the limitations of abstract laws 
in Economics. 

^Hai^ginal Utility. 

^ Since a man has to pay for loaves (and this payment 
involves . a sacrifice of the utility which money has for him) 
he never actually reaches the stage of disutility, because he 
naturally ceases to buy loaves at the point when the additional 
utility of the last loaf purchased just balances the utility of the money \ 
with which he purchases this loaf. At tliis point he is indifferent as 
to whether he has a little more or a little less, and the utility of 
bread at that point where he finds it just worth his while to buy 
is termed its nmrgirval or fmdl utility. We may illustrate this by 
referring again to the diagram given above. The addition to 
total utility obtained by the consumer from the consumption of a 
second loaf per week is represented by 8 units of satisfaction, and 
that from the third loaf by 6 units. Suppose we translate these 
units into a price for the sake of clarity and assume that -each 
unit of satisfaction represents one penny. Then if the price of 
bread were lOd. per loaf, our imaginary individual would buy 
only one loaf per week. He would not buy a second loaf because 
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it would cost Viim more than the value — eightpence — of the 
additional satisfaction he would derive therefrom. If, however, 
the price of bread were 8d. per loaf, he would buy two loaves, and 
for the outlay of Is. 4d. he would receive a total satisfaction 
which we have valued at Is. 6d. Similarly if the price were 6d. 
Jie would buy three loaves, and so on. He will not buy four 
loaves when the price is 6d. because the utility to him of the 
fourth loaf is represented by 4d. only. When, in fact, he does 
consume four loaves a week, each loaf has of course only the 
same satisfaction to him, but the addition to total satisfaction 
derived from consuming four loaves instead of three per week 
is only worth 4d. to him. 

From the above consideration we draw the very important 
conclusion that no one will pay more for a commodity than is 
represented by its marginal utility. The loaves are aU identical 
and interchangeable ; the last one bought is no better or worse 
than the first. So if the price of loaves is 4d. and the marginal 
utility of the fourth loaf is 4d., then four loaves will be bought 
at that price. We may say then that marginal utility is measured 
by 'price. The total utility of water is almost inestimable, but its 
marginal utility is low because it is present in almost urilimited 
quantities and can usually be obtained with little effort. For this 
reason the prices of water and of similar things are almost 
negligible in spite of their great utility. Margmal utility thus 
depends upon available supply relative to demand: it is a'' 
function of supply. 

It becomes clear on a little consideration that different prices 
cannot be charged for the various increments of a commodity — 
the hypothetical purchaser of loaves cannot be charged lOd. 
for the first loaf bought in one week, 8d. for the next and so on. 
The price of all the loaves is the same, and that price is deter- 
mined by the price of the margmal unit. The price we will pay 
for a little more is what we pay for all ; it is marginal utility 
therefore and not total utility that is measured by price. 

Naturally the desire for bread varies with the consumer; 
one may be content with two loaves per week, while another 
may want five. Thus the marginal utility of bread may be 
different for different persons ; it may be represented by "six 
units of satisfaction in some cases, and by only five in others. 
In Economics, however, we are concerned with the demand 
of consumers in general, and the schedule and diagram we have 
given are intended to indicate a general tendency which is not, 
of course, necessarily true for any particular individual. 

The purchaser of the loaves of bread is taken as a type and 
he represents individuals in the mass. But although in maldng 
our pmchases, we may not weigh very carefully (in the case of 
a fall in price) the additional satisfaction to be derived from the 
purchase of another loaf or of an extra pair of boots, nevertheless 
in practice most people, except the very rich, do consider such 
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matters, although it may be done unconsciously. This is par-' 
ticularly noticeable in the case of a good housewife or in the casei 
of an astute business man. In deciding whether to engage \ 
another clerk or to purchase another typewriter, an employer ' 
carefully balances in his mind the utility of the extra clerk or ' 
typewriter against the utility of the money which he must spend | 
on the hire or purchase ; i.e., the utility he would derive from ! 
spending this money on something else, such as another office 
desk or another telephone. 

The Marginal Utility of Money. 

Money is also subject to the above law of diminishing utility, 
but it is best to consider separately the law of the dimmishing 
utility of income. Successive increments of money within a 
given time bring additional satisfaction but at a diminishing 
rate. To a rich man a £1 note forms only one of many notes 
which he possesses. He can hand it to a beggar without hesi- 
tation and with little feeling of loss. To him the note has 
comparatively small utility ; to the beggar it may mean tem- 
porary immunity from starvation — ^its utility is inestimable. But 
additional notes would give the beggar a constantly diminishing 
rate of satisfaction, although each increment would have for him 
more utility than similar increments to a wealthy man. It will 
be seen later, in the chapter on taxation, that the theory and 
practice of modern taxation recognise that the margmal utility 
of money to the rich is less than the marginal utility of money 
to the poor. Thus to take £100 from a rich man would inflict 
less hardship than would the appropriation of £100 from a 
poor man. 

The Law of Diminishing Demand. 

The above consideration has prepared the way for the enuncia- 
tion of what is termed the Law of Diminishing Demand, vi?. : — 
An increased quantity of supply reduces the price we are witting 
to pay, since price measures marginal utility and marginal utility 
deereases with an inerease of supply. Another way of stating, 
this law is to say that the demand for anything, as evidenced 
by the price paid, decreases with an increase of supply. 

Thus if the supply for some reason or other increases, this 
increased supply reduces the price which the consumer wiU pay. 
The additional supply has less utility to him than earlier suppUes ; 
therefore he is not willing to pay so much for this extra supply, 
and so the price of aU the supply will fall. 

The Elasticity and Inelasticity of Demand. 

In general, the marginal utility of anything diminishes mth 
an increase in its stock, and consequently, the demand price , : 
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i.e., the price consumers will pay, falls as supply increases ; and 
the demand falls with every increase in supply-price, i.e., the 
] price at which goods are offered. As we have stated, however, 
\the demand for some commodities falls more rapidly than the 
\demand for others. It is obvious that an increase in the price 
oi mouth organs would considerably diminish the number 
demanded ; whereas the price of necessaries such as bread could 
lie considerably raised without seriously checking the demand. 
Demand fo 7 ’ any commodity is said to be “ elastic ”, or sensitive, when 
a rise or fall in the •price causes a marked fall or rise in the amount 
demanded. On the other hand, demand is said to be “ inelastic^’, 
or unresponsive, when a rise or fall in price causes rdatively little 
fall or rise in the amount demanded. 

There is no exact measure of elasticity, but some economists 
consider elasticity of demand to be unity when the amount 
demanded at a price multiplied by the price (that is the aggregate 
sum paid for what is sold) remains constant over a given range 
of prices. In other words, the elasticity of demand is unity 
when the total amount spent on a commodity does not vary 
with changes in price. 

The elasticity of demand is said to be greater than unity if 
the total amount spent on a commodity within a given period 
increases when the price of the commo^ty falls, or if the total 
amount spent within the same period decreases when the price 
of the commodity is raised. Conversely, the elasticity of demand 
is said to be less than unity if the total amount spent on a com- 
modity within a given period decreases when the price of the 
commodity falls, or increases when the price rises. For example, 
if 1000 hats are sold in a given period when the price is 16s. per 
hat (total amount spent = 16,000 shillings), and u 2000 are sold 
during an equal period of time when the price falls to ^^Os. (total 
amount spent =20,000 shillings), then the elasticity of demand 
for hats in this example is greater than unity. If, however, the 
price falls to 5s. and only 3000 hats are sold (total amount spent 
=15,000 shillings), then the elasticity is less than unity. Or we 
may say that for this last reduction in price the demand is com- 
parativfdy inelastic. This example is an extreme one intention- 
ally exaggerated to explain the conception of elasticity of demand 
more clearly, but such variations would not usually arise in regard 
to the same commodity. 

In the following diagrams the interaction of price and demand 
is shown. In the first diagram, illustrating the elastic demand 
for motor cars, as the price of motor cars faSs, demand is seen to 
increase more than proportionately to the fall in price. In the 
second diagram, illustrating the inelastic demand for bread, the 
demand increases when price falls, but the increase is relatively 
small compared with the fall in price. Prices are measured along 
0 Y and quantities demanded along 0 X. 
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The important thing to notice is that a small change in price 
in the case of motor cars has a marked effect on the demand, 
whereas in the case of loaves a fairly large change in the price 
has a relatively small effect on demand. In the case of motor 
cars the aggregate price paid increases as the price falls and 
decreases as the price rises. The aggregate price paid for loaves 
decreases, however, as their price falls. 


Conditions under which Demand Varies. 

It is not easy to decide, in every case, whether the demand 
for an article is elastic or not. In fact, the same article may be 
elastic in demand for a certain range of price and inelastic for 
other ranges; e.g., the demand for coffee between the prices of 
Is. 6d. and 3s. per lb. may be elastic, but inelastic between 6s. 
and 10s. per lb. In some cases, too, demand will increase for a 
short time when price falls but not for long, as may happen in 
the case of gramophones. 

The conception of elasticity of demand is, in fact, one which 
needs to be applied very carefully in practice ; it should be 
applied only to the effects of relatively small changes in price 
during short periods of time. Unless this is done, the effect on 
demand of changes in price may be obscured by the effect of 
changes in the habits and customs of conramers, or, in the case 
of sudden considerable changes in price, by the effect of the 
operations of dealers. Such dealers often buy on a rising market 
in anticipation of a further rise, while they frequently sell on a 
falling market in anticipation of a further fall. Such actions do 
not, however, indicate the f\mdamental conditions of demand, 
nor do they afford a true test of elasticity. Among the princi- 
pal general conditions determining elasticity are those which 
follow. 

1. The demand for luxuries is usually elastic while the demand 
for necessaries is usually inelastic . — ^TMs is so because certain 
things which are essential to life will be obtained at any price, 
whereas luxuries can more easily be dispensed with. 

' This general rule is, however, subject to certain exceptions. 
^For instance, in certain walks of life many things such as pianos 
are considered to be necessaries : they may be termed conven- 
uonal necessaries. Some people would still buy them even if 
che price rose considerably. Then, again, in the case of objects 
of great value, such as diamonds, the demand is comparatively 
inelastic because their value is determined chiefly by their 
scarcity and the fact that they are regarded as marks of dis- 
tinction, as eridence of great wealth or of social eminence. If 
the price of diamonds fell considerably some people might buy 
diamonds who would not previously have done so ; but, dh the 
other hand, the people who had previously bought diamonds 
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liecause of the social distinction which their possession conferred, 
would cease to buy them. When such 'articles become cheap and 
available to the many, they lose their former attractiveness to 
the more fortunate few, and the demand therefor tends to fall. 
The motive beliind demand is thus of considerable importance in 
its effect on the elasticity or inelasticity of the demand. 

Again, even in the case of necessaries, the degree ’of inelas- 
ticity may vary considerably, chiefly according to the importance 
of the item in the average plan of expenditure. Such a small 
proportion of the average income is spent on salt or matches 
that an increase of fifteen per cent, in the price of such articles 
would make little difference to demand ; but the same per- 
centage rise in the cost of clothes or meat would be not incon- 
siderable and would doubtless tend to greater economy and a 
falling off in demand. 

2. The demand is more elastic if the commodity has a greats 

variety of uses than if it has only one use, for if the price falls | 
there are more consumers ; e.g., cloth remnants. ' 

3. The demand is more elastic if it can be 'postponed. — For/ 
example, if the price of woollen clothes were doubled people' 
would postpone their purchases and would continue, for a time 
at any rate, to wear their old clothes. This obviously could not 
be done in the case of commodities such as fresh vegetables. 
The demand for necessaries in constant use, e.g., bread, could 
not be postponed on account of a rise in price. In fact, a rise in 
the price of bread may even result in an increase in the demand 
therefor. So much of the income of the poor is spent on bread 
that an increase in its price leaves them less to spend on other 
simple foods, with the result that they tend to eat still more 
bread — always the relatively cheapest form of food. 

4. T he dem and is more elastic where there are substitutes . — 
If the price of'tea rose to 10s. per lb. and the price of' coffee was 
unchanged, many people would buy coffee instead of maldng 
their usual purchases of tea. The increased demand for coffee 
would, of course, tend to raise its price, — ^nidicating that the 
prices of two commodities regarded as satisfactory substitutes 
tend to move in sympathy. It should be observed, however, 
that although the demand for one of two substitutes may tend 
to be more elastic owing to the fact that the other is available, 
the total demand of the community for both may be fairly 
inelastic. 

5. When prices are very high or very low, elasticity is. small . — 
When the price is very high the article is bought by people who 
will buy at any price, so that a slight reduction hardly affects 
the number of consumers, e.g., pearls and diamonds. "When 
prices are very low every one can buy who wishes to buy, and a 
further reduction in price makes hardly any difference in the 
amount demanded, e.g., soap and salt. 

6. Demand for a commodity inay be elastic in respect of some 
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uses of that commodity, hut inelastic in respect of other use^. — -A 
good example is coal, whicli serves the modern community in 
many "ways, — as a source of heat and warmth in house and 
office, as a somce of power in the factory and on the railway, 
and as a raw material for the production of coke and gas for 
heating and lighting purposes. The total demand of a com- 
munity for coal, i.e., the social demand for all purposes, would be 
comparatively inelastic at all prices ; but if the price of coal 
rose considerably, the demand therefor for heating the drawing- 
rooms of middle-class houses would be far more elastic than the 
demand for coal for cooldng purposes only. 

The Law of Demand. 

The law of demand is frequently expressed in the statement 
that a rise in the price of a commodity or service is followed by a 
reduction in demand, arid that a' fall in price is followed by an 
increase in demand. While this statement is generally true, it 
is not axiomatic ; various factors may mo&y its absolute 
operation. 

In the first place, as was shown in our consideration of the 
elasticity of demand, the demand for certain commodities, such 
as bread, varies but little with changes in price. 

Secondly, changes in the demand for a service or commoffity 
( may take place quite independently of changes in price ; as, for 
example, owing to changes in seasons, fashion, custom, habit 
or popularity. The development of the taxi has caused the 
demand for hansom cabs on the London streets to fall away 
almost entirely — a change totally unrelated to any change iii 
the price of hiring hansom cabs. WooUen clothes are more in 
demand in winter than in summer, when cottons and silks are 
mainly worn. Again, a rise in the price of a commodity may 
only retard, and a fall in price merely expedite, an increase in 
the demand for that commodity which is taking place inde- 
pendently of price. Thus, the increasing demand for motor 
cars is to some extent independent of their faU in price : what 
was once a rich man’s luxury is becoming a “ conventional 
necessity ” for ordinary middle-class people. Similarly, a fall 
in the price of an article may only retard a faU in demand which 
is already taking place by reason of the diminished popularity 
of the commodity with the consumer. Thus, a decrease in the 
price of a certain make of foreign car may for a time arrest the 
decline in the British demand resulting from the introduction of 
a British-made light car of better appearance and moderate 
price. 

! These examples iUustrate the fact that demand may change, 

' not . because of a change in price, but because of a variation in 
the utility of the commodity to the consumer : demand in such- 
cases may be greater or less at the same price because the com- 
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modity or service is more or less popular than formerly with 
the consumer. 

Clearly, factors of this land are of importance when we 
consider long-period changes in demand, and the statement of 
the law of demand which we have given above can he applied 
with comparative safety only to relatively small changes in 
price, diming short periods of time, in the case of those com- 
modities and services the consumption of which is more or less 
standardised and the demand for which is not inelastic. Hence 
it is more accurate to express the law of demand generally in 
the statement that, at any given time, the demand for a com- 
modity or service at the prevailing prict is greater than it would be 
at a higher price and less than it would be at a lower price. Such a 
statement eliminates the time element, and is almost universallv 
true. • 

Substitutes and Equi-Marginal Returns. 

We have already stated that the presence of good substitutes 
for a commodity tends to make the demand for that commodity 
more elastic. The truth of this hardly requires explanation, ; 
for no one will pay a high price for anything when something 1 
else at a lower price will serve his purpose equally well. The 
importance of such an apparent truism lies, however, in the fact 
that we are able to ^aw therefrom further important con- 
clusions. 

We saw that when a housewife is buying bread she balances 
.the additional utility she will derive from the last loaf purchased 
' against the price she must pay for it ; she compares the utility 
of the money-price and the utility of the extra loaf. The utility 
of the money she pays for it is determined by the satisfaction 
she could get from spending this money on other commodities. 
But there are many other demands to be satisfied besides the 
demand for bread, so when our housewife has bought, say, 
three loaves, she considers the desirability of buymg butter, or 
eggs, or a pound of bacon, and in balancing the utility of another 
loaf against the utility of her money, she is really balancing the 
loaf against the otW things she might buy — ^butter, eggs or bacon, 
a yard of ribbon or a doll for the baby. Of course, this is done 
only approximately. It has become so much a habit that it is 
done almost unconsciously, but nevertheless it is done ; and it 
is done not merely by our imaginary housewife hilt by all con- 
sumers alike. This measurement of marginal utility in terms of 
money is of great importance, for it fixes the price at which all 
the loaves are sold. Only one price can be charged at the same 
time for the same commodity and that price must approximate i 
to the marginal demand price. Thus, it is not the total utility 
but the utility of things at the margin that matters so far as\ 
price is concerned. 
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The Law of Substitution, or Equi-Marginal Returns. 

We may now formulate the law that Ex'pendiiure is so 
distributed that the marginal utility of each commodity 'bought is 
the same Another way of saying the same thu^ is that we 
spend our money so as to obtain equi-marginal utility from the 
commodities bought ; we seek to distribute and adjust our 
expen^ture so that our outlay will yield us the maximum of 
satisfaction. 

Consciously or unconsciously, each of us is constantly watching 
to see whether we can ^in by spending less in one direction 
and more in another. 

Sometimes a distinction is drawn between the substitution of 
one thing for another which serves the same purpose, for example, 
margarine for butter, coffee for tea ; and the substitution of one 
thing for another which will not serve the same or exactly the 
same purpose, but which will give greater satisfaction for the 
price paid ; for example, the substitution of another yard of 
ribbon in the place of another loaf. 

Sir S. J. Chapman regards both as examples of the generic 
principle of substitution, but other economists refer to the first 
as the law or principle of substitution and to the second as the 
law of equi-margmal returns or economy of expenditure. Strictly, 
both are in the same category, as is indicated in connection with 
business organisation, discussed in a later chapter. The employer 
is constantly on the watch for opportunity to substitute more 
profitable for less profitable items of expense. He endeavours to 
maximise efficiency by so distributing Ms expenditure as to 
obtain equi-marginal returns from each of the factors of pro- 
duction. If, therefore, he considers that the purchase of a new 
machine will enable him to dispense with ten employees and 
so save their wages, he will probably do so, unless he is iMuenced 
by non-economic motives. He balances the utility to hiTu of 
the extra machine against the utility to him of the ten labourers, 
measuring the utility in both oases by the efficiency of the 
respective factor in proportion to its cost. Of course he may 
for similar reasons decide to scrap a macMne and to employ 
more ’men, but the tendency, imder modem conditions, is in 
the reverse direction. He may also substitute the factor capital 
for the factor land, by adding another storey to hk buildings 
iustead of using an additional plot of land. Or, again, he may 
substitute capital in the form of a motor-van for capital in the 
form^ of a horse and van. But whatever he does, he expects to 
obtain greater efficiency in proportion to expense than he could 
have obtained from any other combination of factors. The 
producer “ buys ” his factors of production just as the housewife 
buys food and clothing — ^both try to get the best value for their 
money. 
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Consumer’s Surplus. 

The doctrine of consumer's surplus, sometimes incorrectly 
referred to as consumer’s rent, is one which has from timp. to 
time been subject to considerable controversy, and in an ele- 
mentary treatise of this kind little more than a brief reference 
can he made to a subject of such diflS.culty. 

In a few words it may be explained that in respect of most 
articles which he purchases, a consumer obtains a surplus of 
satisfaction by their use over and above the satisfaction which 
he could otherwise procure by some alternative use of the money 
paid. Assume that a man decides that he must have three 
pounds of meat per week, and would be w illing to pay in aU 
12s, for the three pormds rather than go without it ^together. 
If the three pounds can all be purchased for 6s,, i.e., at 2s. per lb., 
the consumer is left with 6s, which he may apply for his enjoy- 
ment in other directions. This addition to a consumer’s satis- 
faction which results from the comparatively low price of the 
commodities bought is regarded as a surplus. 

More accurately and theoretically the conception is explaiued 
in reference to the theory of marginal utility already enunciated. 
As we have shown, the price a consumer pays for an article is 
determined by the marginal utility of that article ; i.e., he pays 
for all units of the commodity the price he is willing to pay for 
the last addition to his stock, although he would be willing to 
pay a higher price for earlier units, such price decreasing 
successively as the utility to him of each successive increment 
diminishes. 

Let us revert to the example of the consumer of bread, 
and assume that loaves are offered to him in succession 
and that each one is bought withmit the knmoledge of more to 
come. We can then more clearly analyse his motives and 
actions. 

If there is only one loaf available, the consumer wiQ probably 
be prepared to pay 3s. rather than go breadless, i.e., the total 
utility of that loaf is measured to him by 3s. He might even 
be prepared to pay a little more if the price demanded was 
higher, so that we can safely say that the loaf was worth at least 
3s. to him. It is imlikely, however, that his demand for bread 
is quite satisfied by one loaf, although the first urgent need is 
shghtly blunted, so that if a second loaf is offered to him at the 
same price he will not buy. But if the second loaf is offered at, 
perhaps. Is. 8d. he will probably think it is worth at least Is. 8d. 
to him, although he does not feel disposed to pay another 3s. for 
an aditional loaf. So also would the price have to be further 
diminished before the consumer would buy a third loaf, because 
his need of bread diminishes with each loaf bought ; i.e., the 
utility of bread to bim diminishes with each successive increase 
of his stock. We can imagine a fourth loaf having to be priced 
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as low as lOd. before be could be induced to buy, and, while a 
fifth would probably be bought for 6d., the consumer would be 
uidikely to buy any more even if the price was lowered below 6d., 
as we may assume that at this point his need for bread has 
been satisfied. 

The position is illustrated by the following table : — 


For the first loaf the consumer is willing to pay 36d. 

„ second „ 

S> 


„ 20d. 

„ third „ 

3> 


„ 14d. 

„ fourth „ 

» 

>> 

„ lOd. 

„ fifth „ 


33 

„ 6d. 

' 

Total 


. 86d. 


As the price paid for each loaf measures the marginal utility 
of that loaf to the consumer, we can say that the total utility 
of these five loaves to him is at least 7s. Id. It must be under- 
stood that the above example is strictly hypothetical, and would 
be difficult to find in practice, although we can well imagine 
such circumstances in a besieged town, where food was rationed 
in quantity. But the argument is clear, and illustrates the law 
of diminishing utility or of satiable wants ; as the consumer's 
stock of any commodity increases, the utility of each successive 
increment decreases. 

Now if we imagine that the loaves of bread are available on 
the market in the normal way for purchase by a consumer, tho 
price of all loaves bought by him will be measured by that of the 
marginal loaf. All the loaves are interchangeable in that each 
has an equal importance for his well-being. As instalments 
under the hypothetical conditions mentioned they have each .a 
differing and decreasing utility, but as an available stock they 
all have the same importance. The price at which the- marginal 
loaf would be bought is the price at which any of the stock will 
be bought, so that price is the measure of the marginal utility 
of the supply. So, in the ordinary market, our consumer gets 
his five loaves at 5d. each ; i.e., for 2s. Id. in all. Thus for 
2s. Id. he obtains that for which he would have been prepared 
to pay much more rather than go without ; he would have paid 
at least 7s. Id. for what he is actually called upon to pay 2s. Id. ; 
and so we can say that he gets a “ Consumer’s Surplus ” of at 
least 5s. on his purchases. 

^ It is true to say that the price which a person will pay for a 
thing can never exceed, and seldom comes up to, what he would 
be prepared to pay rather than go without it. ^The satisfaction 
obtained from the purchase generally exceeds that which he 
gives up in paying away the price, and this surplus of satisfaction 
derived from the pmchase is what we call Consumer’s Surplus. 
We can define it briefly as the excess of the price which the con- 
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suvier would he willing to •pay for a commodity rather than go without 
it, over that which he actually does pay. 

It is important to note that this excess is only the economic 
measure of this surplus of satisfaction, and that it is necessarily 
a rough and ready one. But it should he clear that this Con- 
sumer’s Surplus does exist, though it would he necessary to have 
actual successive supplies and a range of prices for one consumer, 
as in the example, before we could attempt to measure it, however 
roughly. 

Examples from Daily Life. 

Some critics have maintained that this conception is a hypo- 
thetical one wMch does not actually exist. But this surplus is 
concrete enough in fact. We can see it in transactions in the 
every-day world — ^what is hypothetical is the method of measur- 
ing it. 

The principle is weU illustrated in the sale of books. Some 
people are so constituted that they must have the latest books 
by weU-kriown authors immediately they are published. Pub- 
lishers recognise this fact, and when a popular novelist brings 
out a new book they publish it originallj’^ at a price of 16s. or even 
a guinea. A certain class of people will buy at this price, though 
it is well known that the cost of producing such a book is not 
in proportion to the price charged, and although it may be 
anticipated fairly certainly that a further edition will be issued 
at a lower price. 

Of necessity the sale at this price will not be large, and the 
publisher may if he wishes take the alternate course of charging 
a lower price in order to increase the sales. If we imagine him 
to publish the work at 10s. instead of at one guinea, the same 
people who would have bought at a guinea still probably 
buy at 10s. In other words, they receive for 10s. that for which 
they are willing to pay at least 21s. rather than go without, 
i.e., they get a consumer’s surplus of at least 11s. on their 
purchase. 

To proceed a step further we may assume that the publisher 
decides to aim at seeming a large circulation, and publishes 
from the outset at the low price of 3s. 6d. Then those who 
would have paid as much as' a guinea will get a considerable 
sui^lus of satisfaction, and to a less degree those also who 
would pay up to 10s. if they could not otherwise obtain the 
volume. 

The purchase of coal for various purposes is a further good 
example. Coal is used in a variety of ways : for manufacture, 
for cooking food, for making gas, and for heating the drawing- 
room and greenhouse. Clearly its application to purposes of 
manufacture and for cooking food is more important than its 
use for heating a drawing-room or a greenhouse. This is clearly 
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shown in times of scarcity, for high prices would be paid for 
manufacturing and cooking coal whereas the use of dear coal 
in the greenhouse or the drawing-room would be discontinued 
by most people. But, as we have seen, aU coal (subject, of 
course, to necessary allowances for transport and differences in 
quality) is sold at the same price, so we may say that the con- 
sumer of manufacturing and cooking coal obtains a surplus of 
satisfaction — ^the price he does pay in normal circumstances is 
not as high as he would be prepared to pay were he compelled 
to do so. 

Another instance can be seen in the case of The Times 
newspaper, which now sells at twopence per copy. All pay 
the same price : those who can just afford the luxury, those 
who paid 3d. during the war and 6d. some years ago, and 
those, also, who would pay as much as one or two shillings 
rather than go without it. If, therefore, it may be assumed 
that the standard of the paper is unchanged, we can see that 
many people who now pay twopence only obtain a surplus of 
satisfaction, and are enabled to apply in other directions any 
difference which exists between what they do pay and what they 
would pay. 

On the same basis, we may say that when a millionaire buys 
bread and potatoes and pays only the same price as is paid by 
his gardener or footman, he thereby obtains a consumer's 
surplus. Indeed, such a person may be said to obtain a 
consumer’s surplus in respect of practically everything he 
buys. 

Further, it is clear that there is a greater consumer’s 
surplus in respect of some articles than in respect of others, 
and particularly those very cheap items of everyday need 
which contribute so materially to our happiness and enjoy- 
ment, such as newspapers, matches, bus and tram fares and 
milk. 

We can then say with confidence that consumer’s surplus is 
a surplus of satisfaction which is often obtained in transactions 
in real life, but that its actual measurement is a matter of 
hypothesis and difficulty. Consciously or unconsciously, its 
existence is recognised by statesmen in considering the effects 
of a new tax. Since consumer’s surplus represents the difference 
between the price paid and the price a consumer will pay rather 
than go without a commodity, price can be raised to the full , 
extent of this surplus. Hence..jtaxes _qn.„commo^ties .are- more j 
productive m the case .of necessaries, where the consumer’s .surplus ' 
i§ large, thaji'in'the case of luxuries, where the surplus is smaller.' 
Moreover, a tax cannot profitably be increased beyond the 
point where the consumer’s surplus disappears, for, if such is 
the case, people will buy as little as possible of that commodity 
and probably turn to substitutes. 
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Diagrammatic Representation of Consumer’s Surplus. 

The conception may be illustrated in the form of a diagram 
as below : — 



Along A B is measured the price paid for each stock of loaves, 
and along B C the respective ntunber of loaves purchased. In 
the schedule given previously, when one loaf only is available, 
the consumer pays 36d. for it rather than go without it. The 
parallelogram B J D T then represents its total utility as well as 
total price to him. When he buys two loaves at Is. 8d. each 
the sum of the parallelograms B JDT and JKEU measures the 
total utility, and so on with the other quantities bought. But 
in a normal market the price he pays is 5d. per loaf for five 
loaves ; i.e., that is the measure of the marginal utility of bread 
to him, so that the price for which he actually gets his five loaves 
is represented by the shaded area B N H 0. The surplus satis- 
faction or consumer’s surplus in respect of each loaf is repre- 
sented by the difference between each successive parallelogram 
and its shaded portion. This difference in respect of each loaf 
decreases with each addition to the stock, until it finally dis- 
appears altogether. The total surplus in respect of all the 
purchases, when he buys aU his loaves at the price 0 B, is repre- 
sented by the whole of the white area of the figure. 


THE PRODUCTION OF WEALTH 


CHAPTER 6 

THE NATURE AND AGENTS OF PRODUCTION 

PBOVisiONAiiLY we have defined Production as that branch of 
economic activity which is concerned with the efforts of man 
to satisfy the wants of himself and of his fellow-man, by changing 
the form and arrangement of matter. As in the case of many 
other terms used by the economist, the exact meaning of the 
term production, as used in economic sciences, has been the subject 
of prolonged controversy; from the time of the Physiocrats 
considerable difficulty has been experienced in deciding as to 
what should or should not be defined as 'productive labour. The 
question is dealt with briefly at a later stage, but it is clear 
that we cannot determine whether labour is productive or not 
unless we -understand exactly what is meant by the term 
production. 

By most economists production is stated to be the creation 
of utilities. Man, they say, cannot create matter, but he can 
so change or move it as to make it of greater ser-sdce to him ; 
he can render matter of greater utfiity to him insofar as it -will 
more completely satisfy his needs. It is said that the miner 
adds a utifity of place to coal when he removes it from the bowels 
of the earth and makes it more accessible at the pit mouth for 
transport to the consumer. Again, the carpenter adds a utility 
of form to the rough wood when he converts it into a table or 
cupboard. 

But this definition of, production is scarcely as exact as we 
could -wish. 

' We have defined our science — ^Economics — as that body of 
} knowledge which considers the actions of man in relation to 
’ wealth ; it is concerned -with the production, consumption, 
exchange, and distribution of wealth, and the term wealth as 
used in this definition is to be understood in the strict economic 
\ sense to mean all things which have value-vn-exchange. As we 
\ have seen, all articles of wealth have utility, but not all things 
possessing utility are economic wealth. 

The economist makes a study only of those special forins of 
utility which possess exchange v^ue, and just as he distinguishes 
wealth and welfare, so also must he distinguish, in all departments 
of his investigation, those utilities which give rise to economic 

CO 
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value from those which possess no value-in-exchange, although 
they may he of the greatest benefit to maui 

Production is therefore correctly described .as the creation of 
utilities'only when we understand' utilities to mean things" which' ' 
ha.i®3ailue-in-exchahger " Professor- Nicholson 1 suggests the use 
of the term economic utilities to enable us to “ get rid of many ' 
vague and inconsistent ideas popularly associated with the term 
He defines production “ as th e production o i J^con omio-^ililities 
those, namely, winc h in general are the result of laliour, possess 
exc hange Talue,.aTid are appropriated ' It does not seem neces- 
sary, however, to iritroduce a;ny new term of this kind, when we 
have the term value already available. We have previously 
stated that man cannot create matter, but he can add value to 
matter by moving it or changing its form so that it will com- 
mand a higher price than before. Coal in the mine will not 
command a price from a consumer, but if it is raised to the 
surface and taken to his home it possesses value-in-exchange. 
It is certainly true to say that its utUity is greatly increased, but 
the ..economist considers production only insofar as its results 
are economically measurable, and the result of moving the coal 
is at once measurable in the price which it now commands. 

We can quite conceive instances of intense effort which may 
be productive of great utUity, but of nothiug which can possess 
value-in-exchange. > Thus the continuous effort of a keen tennis 
player may result in great utilities in the form of improved' 
health and increased muscular strength, but rarely would his 
sldll .be- such as to command a price for-liiS'Services. Only when 
' liis effort falls in the latter category does it come within the ; 
piurview of economic science, as when he becomes a professional^ 
player whose efforts command a price. Production in the 
economic sense would not, in fact, be continued merely to provide 
utility ; it is the desire to claim a proportion of created value 
which greases the wheels of all productive occupations. Those 
things are produced which are demanded by consumers ; man 
gets to work in order to produce something which will command 
value-in-exchange. - All hi s.-wx>Ek_may creatcLJ utilitv. bu -t-he-^is 
'producing m jan economic se nse only_when the utihty which he 
.create s wil l jpossess value-in-exc£ange. If we adopt this con- 
ception most of 'bur difficulties will disappear. We can appreciate 
more fuUy how the whole structure of economic science is built 
upon the conception or attribute of value, and we can more 
readily explain such anomahes as that of the existence of a 
starving man side by side with the extravagantly wealthy. Td^ 
provide a starving man with a meal would be an act of immense 
utility, but as the man can presumably give nothing of value iA\ 
return, the meal will not be forthcoming (i.e., produced for hi4' 
benefit) except as a result of motives which, although in them-1 
selves praiseworthy, yet cannot be described as economic. 

^ Elements of Political Economy, Boole I. n. i. 
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Production is therefore best defined as the addition of valu^. 

Such values niay’‘exisf"m the form of goods, as' in the case 
of the butter produced by a farmer ; or in the form of services, 
as, for example, the services of a labourer or of a doctor. The 
values may concern the same article at different stages of its 
existence, as, for example, the values respectively created when 
iron ore is converted into iron bars, when the iron bars are con- 
verted into steel, and, finally, when the steel is converted into 
screws or fine nails. In all cases there is an addition of value 
which did not previously exist, and, in the case of the iron ore, 
there is a progressive change in the nature or form of the original 
material which may be regarded as the crystallised labour of the 
producer. 

Production is not, however, confined solely to the addition 
of value by changing the form of an article or material. Value 
may be added to an article in other ways, as by transporting it 
from a place where it is of little use, to another place where it 
can satisfy man’s needs and will command a higher price ; or by 
making it available at a certain period of the year and thereby 
increasing its value because it is more in request and commands 
a higher price. The former is termed the creation or addition 
of nTace valu e, and, as an example, we may consider the value 
added to bananas by their transport from the West Indies, where 
they are of low value, to the British market, where they retail 
for perhaps l|d. each. The services of those concerned in the 
collection, transport, sale and distribution of the fruit are as pro- 
ductive of value as are the activities of the actual cultivator, 
and for such services each producer obtains his proportion of 
the difference between the original expenses of production and 
the seUing price. Similarly, those concerned in the creation of 
time value are termed producers ; as, for instance, the grain 
merchant who stores up grain during the period of plenty and 
low prices, and sells it, at an enhanced price, .diiring the “ seed- 
time ”, either for ordinary consumption or for use as seed. 

Production Consists of Many Stages. 

It is frequently stated that “production is not complete 
until the commodity is in the hands of the consumer ”, but 
such an assertion is capable of being misinterpreted. Strictly, 
“ production ” and “ consumer ” are here only relative terms. 
It has been shown previously that production, as of screws, is 
capable of division into a number of independent stages, each 
of which has its own producer and consumer. The maker of 
iron bars consumes the product of the ore miner ; the screw 
maker the product of the maker of bars. Still further, we shall 
find that the screws are consumed by the carpenter who is engaged 
in the production of cupboards or windows, and these in turn are 
consumed by the occupier of the premises wherein they are fixed. 
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Under modem conditions, ijroduction is a most elaborate 
and frequently jirolonged process ; it may extend over years' 
and absorb the activities of a multitude of producers, each intent 
on perfecting his own process of the ultimate article, and aimiTig j 
at satisfying the wants of the consumer immediately next to 
him. A'Bners, transport-workers, clerks, manufacturers, whole- 
salers, retailers, and carmen, all contribute their quota to present 
us with a finished article, the perfection of workmanship of which 
we may regard with wonder, but a full story of the production 
of wliich, did we but luiow it, would be still more worthy of our 
admiration and astonishment. 

Clearly, aU those who are thus engaged as producers are 
also consumers of the products of others. Each worker has two 
interests : liis narrow interest as a producer intent on satisfy- 
ing some want of Society, and his wider interest as a consumer 
of the varied products of other workers. As a producer, he 
aims at providing a commodity or service wanted by Society, 
and his object is achieved when that commodity or service is 
supplied in that form or place where it satisfies the consumer’s 
need. 

The Division of Productive Occupations. 

We have hinted that the services of the farmer, miner, doctor, 
labourer and wholesaler, amongst others, are correctly regarded 
as productive, but a little refieetion will show that there are 
distinct differences between the nature of the work performed 
by each one of such producers. The farmer cultivates his 
soil, sows his seeds and leaves much of the production to nature, 
returning to the soil in the form of mamue the goodness which 
is taken away by the grovring plants. The miner finds his pro- 
duct ready to hand, awaiting its removal from nature. His is 
essentially an extractive industry ; the product once removed 
cannot be restored. For present purposes, however, both mining 
and farming may be classified alike as extractive industries. 
Both are concerned in taking away from nature some of her 
resources, whether they exist as minerals or as properties of the 
soil. Similarly, the manufacturer, who employs his skill in 
fashioning articles of value, belongs to a totinct section of 
production, and so do the doctor and lawyer; whose work is 
expended on no material object, but is nevertheless productive 
of services wliich directly satisfy the wants of consumers. 

Before attempting a detailed division of productive occupa- 
tions, we may distinguish two broad classes, as follows : — 

1. Industrial Functions, which concern the growing, 
extracting and manufacturing of material goods ; 

2. Commercial Functions, which concern the buying 
and selling of goods, advertising or bringing the goods to the 
notice of consumers, and the services of those who anticipate 
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market conditions and forecast the probable demand of the 
public. More shortly, we may say that the commercial. .. 
functions are timse _.wMch link up the industrial producer ^ 
and the cdiSumer of his products. 

For convenience, these broad classes are further divided as 
follows, and a further division is added to include the services of 
the doctor, lawyer, and teacher, which are neither commercial 
nor industrial, but assist the producers of both the principal 
groups to discharge their functions. 

1. Industkial Occupations. 

(а) Extractive Industries, — ^the extracting of raw materials 
from nature, from the earth, sea, air, etc., such as farming, 
rubber-growing, coal-mining, fishmg, obtaining gases from 
the atmosphere and power from the wind. 

(б) Manufacturing Industries, — ^the making up of raw 
materials and semi-manufactured goods into finished com- 
modities. 

It should be noted that the term “ finished ” com- 
modity is only relative. The maker of screws regards his 
product as a final article ; the screw to the joiner is almost 
a raw material, with which he builds up such utility 
articles as cupboards and tables. 

2. Commercial Occupations. 

(а) Trans'port Industries, — ^including railways, shipping 

and road-transport, and th^jslerical, mental~^nd "^i^uajL 
occupatiowtnvblved therein. - ' 

(б) Distributive Industries, — ^the functions of those who 
arrange for the distribution of the goods amongst those who 
desire them as distinct from those who actually transport ; 
e.g., commercial travellers , comnussion agents and adver- 
tising agents. Other productive SCTvices~'may~ be included 
under this heading also, such as those of an accountant. 

(c) Banking and Insurance. — Services of this kind increase 
the efficiency of production and make possible the growth 
and the development of commerce and industry on an exten- 
sive scale. 

$ 

3. Direct Services to Consumers and Public Services. 

Under the former are included the services of the doctor, 
teacher, lawyer, and domestic servant ; under the latter, the 
work of civil servants, local government officials and 
policemen. 

The Agents of Production — ^Land, Labour, Capital, and 
Organisation or Enterprise. 

1, . Man, alone and tmassisted, has no power of producing material . 
{objects or of producing values ; he can do so only by exerting 
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his effort, or labour, upon one or more of the natural resources 
which exist around hiin._^; Nature herself can, of course, produce 
in great ahundance,'^'but whilst such production may satisfy 
man’s requirements in an elementary state, it soon becomes neces- 
sary for him to apply at least some of his labour in accommo- 
dating natural supplies to his needs. At this stage production 
is simple in the extreme ; nature is lavish in her endowments, 
and little exertion is required to harness and control her forces 
so that they may bring about those changes in materials and 
food products which man may desire. 

, In aU stages of production, nature’s contribution is supreme. 

: Without air, light and water, hfe itself is impossible. But apart 
from this, man har ness es air, water and electricity to drive his 
machines ; he entraps the light and warmth of the sun to meet 
■ his physical needs and make possible his industry ; from the 
. soil he draws forth its nutriment in the form of food and raw 
, materials ; nature’s vast storehouse provides minerals for his 
furnaces and jewels to please his eye, while on the surface *of 
land and sea — even, indeed, in the air — ^nature provides space 
whereon and in which he may live and work, directing her forces 
to minister to his need and satisfy his pleasure. 


The Need for Capital. 

Labo m a nd natural resources are thus the two fundamental 
or primary agents of production, but with these alone man 
'-cannot progress very far.""^ The need for another factor makes 
itself felt at an early stage in human progress. The primeval 
fisherman, relying for his daily supplies upon the skill of his 
hands, discovers that with the aid of a rough net or sharpened 
stick he can greatly increase his catch within the same period 
of time, and provide sufficient food to enable him to enjoy a larger 
degree of leisure. 

Time and labour are involved in obtaining and fashioning 
the crudest tools, but even whilst he is so engaged, man must 
eat and five. Hence, he must at first redouble his exertions to 
increase his available supply of food, or lessen his consumption 
of. food whilst he fashions his implements. We may say, there- 
fore, that such implements are the recompense for waiting, the 
result of abstention, the reward of saving. The better the tool, 
the greater the care bestowed on it ; ^e greater the effort needed 
to develop it, the more valuable do^ it become and the“largef 
the reward it is expected to yield. As it is sometimes aptly stated, 
“ the longest way round is frequently the shortest way home ”. 
Sdlloes'producing become more' simple once the labour of making 
the tool is past. 

The primitive implements to which we have referred are, 
ffideed, a form of wealth, and as they represent wealth which is 
milised to 'produce further wealtit, the economist designates them 
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as “ capital the third agent of production. Other implements 
or tools of the primitive man are similarly desigimted, and as 
civilisation develops and knowledge spreads^ we~find capital 
t.a.Tn'Tig a vast variety of forms, from the simple cutting tool 
fashioned from hard flint to the floating dock wherein a mammoth 
linpir is housed, repaired and renovated for a further period of 
productive usefulness. Man had indeed made a tremendous step 
forward when he fashioned the rough harpoon from the growing 
stick, and the primitive hammer from the rough hewn stone. 


The Last Factor — Organisation or Enterprise. 

The last agent — organisation — appears when man begins 
to organise his activities, and to specialise his capabilities as a 
part of a modern industrial community. Now it becomes 
necessary to produce for a market ; to forecast demand and to 
anticipate supply ; to probe into the future and to profit from 
thSr experience of the past ; to unite the labour of some, the 
capital of others and the resources of nature in a harmonious, 
productive whole, wor Mng _ smoothly and certainly in the pro- 
duction of articles to satisfy human desire. All this involves 
the assuniption of responsibility and risk of loss, the development 
of sldll and the formation of plans for the future. In modern 
industry the factor thus called into play is termed Organisation, 
Business Ability or Enterprise, and, as we shall see later, it tends 
to the development of great efliciency in industry, and involves the 
exercise of the greatest intelligence, forethought and courage. 

The Suppliers of the Agents of Production and their 
Reward. 

The four factors of production — land, labour, capital and 
organisation — are provided respectively by the landowner, the 
labourer, the capitalist and the organiser or entrepreneur. Of 
these, the labourer and organiser actively co-operate in produc- 
tion, and receive their reward as a share of the ultimate product 
in the form of wa^es and profits respectively. Their services 
may be described as “ active personal services ”, in contrast with 
the “ passive services ” of the landowner and capitalist, who take 
no active part in productive work, but receive in the form of 
rent and interest their proportion of the product of industry in 
return for the use of their land and of their capital. 

In the following chapters, under the general heading of Pro- 
duction, detailed consideration will be given to the characteristics 
of each of the four agents mentioned. The manner in which their 
respective shares of the product of industry are determined will 
be considered under the heading “ Distribution ”, of all sections 
of Economics probably the most difficult and' controversial, 
inasmuch as it is concerned with the conflicting interests of the 
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various agents in endeavouring to satisfy their own conception 
of the value of their contribution in the making of the final 
product. 

The relation of the various factors and the distribution of 
the product may be more clearly grasped by the aid of the follow- 
ing diagram : 

The Pboduotion oe Wbamh 


Active Personal Services 
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The Distribtitiok ov Wealth 


Are Capital and Organisation Forms of Labour ? 

It is sometimes maintained that there are only two actual 
agents of production : land or nature, and. man. Capital, it is 
maintained, is merely 4ihe-.joint..producjLoLman’s. labour and_p.f 
nature's resources, whilst Organisation is simply a form of specid- 
IsSSTahour. There^is sometlung to be said for this contention, 
and consequently land and labour are frequently described as 
the gnmary. .agents of production in contradistinction to the 
secondary or evolved factors, capital and organisation. Never- 
theless, capital has existed since the earliest’ stages of man’s 
developm^t, and to-day is of such far-reaching importance that 
it must be classed as a separate factor. The saine may be said 
of organisation, which, imder modem conditions particularly, is 
also a factor of the .utmost importance, for, as we shall see later, 
it is the branch of production which undertakes the co-ordina- 
tion and harmonisation of the other factors engaged in productive 
effort. Without it those factors would be without aim or achieve- 
ment ; their co-operation would be a hopeless medley. 

Productive Capacity. 

The aim- of production -is the satisfaction of demand. Mem 
produce only because they desire to consume. The productive 
organisation reptesents society’s attempt to satisfy its wants. 
How then can we judge whether society is successful in this 
endeavour 1 What is the extent of the productive capacity of 
the community ? B y some it is main tained that society never 
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produces to the full extent of ite productivp capability, while 
others stress the phenomenon' of ooer-pf'^wtion as.’tlm cause, of ... 
many evhs of the modern mdustrial system. 

The first of these contentions has the greater semblance of 
truth. Before a community can be said to be producing to the 
limi^f Jts-productive capability, its eoonoim c resources, both 
fTmpaan-andjnaten^^ be employedjto^erSighest pitch of 

;• e^iency.-and-to the full extent of their ability, wlule the 
•• processes of production must be ' cohdueted ‘'efficiently and 
'without disturbance or interruption.' Biit in 'ho country are 
these conditions fulfilled. In all countries political and other 
causes ren der it impossible for the best results to be obtained 
■'^dSTnatufal 'resources. It cannot be said of any country that 
the technical equipment of its industry and commerce is in- 
capable of considerable improvement. Throughout the whole 
range of production out-of-date processes, machinery and methods 
of organisation continue in existence long after the most pro- 
gressive firms have adopted improvements, or after the possibUitjr 
of such improvements has been demonstrated by progressive 
minds. Moreover, we find in every industrial community that 
' there is an enormous annual wastage of industrial power 
through strilres and lock-outs, while even more serious is the 
loss involved through the laqi^ol..go.pd-will and the absence 
. ^of the-snir it of hearty co-o peration between enipbyers,..and 
I employees. 

'Oh the other hand, there is little justification for the idea of 
gen&rcU over-production. Production, we have seen, results in 
the. creation of wealth — ^a constant ' addition to the volume of 
goods available for consumption. Can we say that all the goods 
produced will be consumed ? To admit that they will not, that 
is to acknowledge general over-production, involves the absurdity 
of supposing that society labours to produce what it cannot 
consume. It is to admit that each individual has as many goods 
and services as he requires ; that children without boots, and 
people without homes or without the services of a doctor are not 
realities, that like Marie Antoinette, we would advise people who 
have not bread to eat cake. 

But in modern society no such conditions actually exist. 
People have not achieved, and apparently never will aohievei 
full satisfaction of their desires. At no stage in society’s progress 
is there a definite amount of the necessaries, comforts and luxmie^ 
of life whioh.it is prepared to consume. Man’s wants are un| 
limited, and since production is directed to the satisfaction oi 
wants, there cannot be too great a production of wealth. { 

Moreover-, society., is not 'Static ; njg^ers increa«e„an(i,sopial ^ 
^andards.. vary. .considerably from. 6ne~^Hferation...to_anQther. : 
Changing. Jashions, new discoveries, improved, .methods and' 
Jjetterjmii ffitions of fife aihd'w oigclwingr and apparently- • - 

Jl®Y®^"?hding addition to the variety of goods and services desired 
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Jjy human kin d. Production, it is true, is con ducted in anticipa- 
tion of oeinand, but productive capacity ■wili never ^succeed ’in 
Dveft'al?ing~nian-6 insatiable, ever-obangmg need. 

Equally incorrect is the conception of tinder-conswmption, the 
idea that a commiuiity is consuming less tiian it should consume, 
or that the wealth already produced is so far in excess of the 
needs of the community that until it is consumed the production 
of further wealth will be impeded. Under-consumption ■ and 
over-prod uction are thus in effect two as^ctg' jof'tlie samqthing. 
They "b6fEL“imply''tlie'‘ absurdity that society has laboured to 
produce more than it desires, sooner or later, to consume. 

The fact is that both these terms are applied to conditions 
i ^iere. pa rtial over-production in certain branches of industry 
has^snltodjO^ supply of certain goods exceed^g the normal, 
( ^mand t herefor e ‘targe-stocks'Df’ unsaleable "goods are accumu- 
lated arid such stocks are disposed of only very slowly ; con- 
sequently, conditions of partiRl.-.^it nder-con g'umpfe'oR prevail. 
Meanwhile, the result, strangely enough, is jj enefdljimder-yro- 
ductiqn. The labour and capital which have been directed into 
tiidse "branches of industry producing the excessive supplies 
cannot without difficulty be transferred to other branches ; the 
labour and capital remain where they are, half employed, waiting 
for the renewal of demand. The glut in the market for the 
products of such industries resid^ts in. the producers having to 
^pose of then goods at, minmum 'pnces at or even below the 
act^~"c'6dt"'‘6f '■ production. Ultmately, slackness .in these 
branches. leads to depression in. others and consequently there is 
a peneraLdiminution.of production. 

"“Over-production is thus used to describe the conditions/ 
existing when the market price of a commodity is for a time 
below cost of production owing to the fact that more is 
beiog produced than is effectively demanded at a price higll. 
enough to cover cost of production. It may result from a-faultjj 
anticipation of demand . such a s^rnay arise from bad organisation! 
OT it may be due to., excessive competition, or to climatic or other 
causes beyond h^an control. For example,^ the production df 
straw hats mQVm a wet season, exceed the demand. The failure 
of the Australian wool supply to reach the English market will 
cause slackness in our woollen industries and over-production in 
industries catering for the needs of those engaged in woollen 
manufacture, as, for example, makers of woollen dyes and 
weaving machinery. 

The phenomenon of over-production, it is obvious, cannot/ 
be permanent. is p rjmar jly due . to . lack of harmony in the 
economic system, aud^'gfaiiually disappears as the various parts 
of that system adjust &.emselves to the changing conditions of 
demand and supply. The effects, unfortunately, are cumulative. 
So closely interwoven are the many parts of the productive 
machine and so delicate the mechanism, that disturbance in any 
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one part must inevitably be widespread and frequently disastrous. 
Since production is indicect, the producer of one class of goods 
is necessarily the consumer of another class of goods, so that 
alternate conditions of activity and depression are reflected 
along the whole chain of production. This problem will be 
discussed in greater detail in om' analysis of the causes of the 
rhythmic movement of industry known as the “ trade cycle ”. 



CHAPTER 6 


LAND OR NATURAL RESOURCES 

In a primitive state, man was able to satisfy his needs by 
profiting from the bounty of nature, the spontaneous producer of 
his food, clothing and shelter. Little effort was needed on his part 
to obtain the fruit, meat and fish which satisfied his natural desire 
for food, and to collect the branches and leaves which formed his 
first shelter and clotliing. Later, as he passed from the himting 
and fishing to the pastoral stage, nature provided him with land 
on which to pitch his tent and feed his floclcs, water where- 
ivith to supply the needs of himself and of his animals, — ^indeed, 
the animals themselves wliich he tamed and made submissive 
to his will. At stOl later periods in man’s evolution, nature 
provides the soil, seeds and producing agents wliich 3deld crops 
and fruits ; wind and water-power wliich are harnessed to 
supply motive for^e ; metals wliich are utilised by man for the 
fashioning of tools, implements and jewellery of endless form and 
-design, and finally minerals, which furnish him with power, 
heat and light, warmth and comfort. 

All such items are described as natural resources in that they 
form part of Nature’s bountiful goodness to the lord of creation, 
and include, in addition to those already referred to, such natural 
products as natural gases, electricity, sunlight and air, fish of 
all kinds, the forces of the tides, gravity and magnetism, the 
s kins of animals, and the fibres which provide clothes and cloths 
o£ every description and hue. 

In economics, natural resources and forces are_aU_epitomised 
- in the term Zond," the first and primary factor of all production, 
and the source of all material objects, whether used in the raw 
' state or eventually manufactured. “ By land is meant the 
C'\ material and the forces which Nature gives freely for man’s aid, 
in land and water, in air and light and ,heat 

.We find that ‘man develops little if he remains content to 
rely for his sustenance on the bounty thus at hand. His civilisa- 
tion and the improvement in his standard of living follow closely 
the degree in which he utilises these natural resources and 
develops them to meet his needs. In the primitive hunting stage 
he lives solely by taking such food as nature provides ; in the 
pastoral stage he more or less methodically causes nature to yield 
him flocks and herds in the manner and kind of his desire ; and 

^ Marshall, Principles, IV. i. i. 
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in the agricultural stage he carefully controls the yield of crops 
and animals, assisting nature to produce by returning in the 
form of manure and tillage some of the goodness yielded from 
her store. Man’s power increases and his outlooh widens as he 
creates things of value to himself by putting natural products 
into useful form, and, as society progresses, so do the form and 
design of his creations assume an infinite variety and amazing 
complexity. 

So important are natural resources in their influence on 
production that they are frequently of paramount importance in 
determining the supply and amount of a nation’s wealth. The 
nations which to-day stand in the front rank of the world’s 
producers are those whose natural endowments are extensive and 
valuable. Britain herself is fortunately situated in this respect. 
Her supplies of coal, and of iron, her geographical position, her 
climatic environment, her natural harbours, navigable rivers and 
fertile soil gave her a lonjg start in industry, and enabled her 
to retain her supremacy for a considerable period. The United 
States to-day are developing leadership in the world’s industries 
for similar reasons ; their natural resources are unrivalled. 


D^r:^.nj^ts .of..the-Productivity of Land. 

Natural resources are not, however, always of first-rate 
importance, and considerable variations occur in their produc- 
tivity and usefulness. Land, in particular, is capable of extreme- 
difierences both in fertility and in advantage of situation. At 
one extreme we may have such intensely fertile areas as the 
Bed Basin of China, and on the other, such arid wastes as Green- 
land and the Sahara Desert. Among the factors which determine 
such differences in productivity may be mentioned : 

t 1. P hysical _ AN D Climatic Co nditions, including the 
I natural lefHGty of land, its mineral wealth, its natural 
I vegetation, its latitude and its climatic environment. Much 
of the soil of India is of the utmost fertility, its natural 
supplies of sunshine and heat are abimdant; but the pro- 
ductivity of certain parts is negligible because of the absence 
of rain. This deficiency may, however, be remedied by the 
second factor — 

2. Hhm ^ Activit y, including the efforts of the farmer 
1 in improvingtEesoiTBy cultivation and the rotation of crops ; 
.'by the application of natural and artificial manures ; by 
drainage and nngation, either alone or with the assistance 
of the^ State and the activities of the State in modifying 
climatic conditions, as by planting trees with the object of 
attracting rain. 

Not only does such activity increase the productivity of 
the soil, but it also counteracts the exhaustion of land already 
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under cultivation. The application of natural and artificial 
manures returns to the soil the properties which are absorbed 
by the plant, and this process takes place also through the 
decomposition of rocks and of vegetation, and by the 
natural formation of nitrates from the nitrogen of the air. 

3. G eogba p h to^ Sittjatiot jn- Relation to Makek tr. 
— ^The'EtRJg^fertiie'land ihay be of little productive value 
unless it can be made accessible to markets wherein the 
produce raised can be sold. Hence the productivity of many 
areas depends largely on the facilities of transport and 
communication. The prairie lands of Canada have always 
been of enormous potential capacity, but their resources 
could not profitably bo turned to account until the advent 
of the railway and the steamboat. 

Extensive and Intensive Cultivation. 

The cultivation of land, usually called farming, may be of 
two types : (a) extensive, or (6) intensive. 

Extensive Cultivation is found where there is ample land/^ 
for everyone, particularly in new countries where aU the land is' 
not taken up and there is little necessity for conserving its 
resources. The object of all cultivation is to obtain the greatest 
net letum, in the form of produce, for the least effort and ex- 
penditure. Agricultural effort is therefore spread over a large 
area. Tliis is divided into plots which are cultivated in rotation, 
being allowed alternately to lie fallow and to recuperate their 
productive properties either naturally or from manures applied 
to them. In most cases the land may be tilled indefinitely 
without exhaustion and without the application of manure, 
provided that it is given its due proportion of rest. The old 
three-field system, widespread in this country until the end of 
the eighteenth century, was a form of extensive cultivation ; 
the land was divided into three sections, each of which was 
allowed to lie fallow in turn once every three years. 

In newly developed coimtries, such as Canada and the United 
States, with enormous areas of imdeveloped land of great natural 
fertility and of convenient situation, the early settlers cultivated 
on extensive principles, and used much of the land with prodi- 
gality and wastefulness. An area of ground was cidtivated imtil.j 
its growing properties were exhausted, whereupon it was left to \ 
become a dreary waste of rank vegetation and a fresh area was 
taken into cultivation. With the colonisation of the open spaces 
such methods had to be discontinued and the modem methods 
of manuring and of crop rotation became necessary. 

Intensive Cultivation implies a distinct limitation of the^ 
area of land in the hands of each cultivator. It is found in its 
most pronounced form in' countries such as Denmark and 
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Holland, where the -available land is limited and consequently 
dear, the population comparatively large/aud" the other natural 
endowments comparatively scarce. It exists also in countries 
such as China and India, where the population is extremely 
dense and agriculture forms the chief basis of the existence of 
the inhabitants. Under these conditions every inch of ground 
has to be utilised, scientifically and carefully, to its maximum 
advantage. This necessity is frequently accentuated by the 
limitation of the area of cultivable soil for one of various reasons, 
such as a dearth of water supplies, inaccessibility or natural 
infertility of the land in other areas. 

In such cases the available land must be cropped continuously, 
and consequently, natural and artificial manuring, deeper 
ploughing, and a careful application of the principle of rotation 
of crops must be resorted to in order to stimulate and invigorate 
the soil and restore its properties. So pressing is the burden 
of population upon the land in modern times that science is 
constantly being called upon to. assist the farmer in obtaining 
a larger and a fetter crop. Thus in most agricultural countries 
are to be found experimental laboratories and testing farms, 
engaged solely in endeavouring to improve present methods, 
and in searching for new varieties of crops which can be grown 
more profitably. By the adoption of such methods it is remark- 
able to what fegree man can continue to draw profitable cro;^s 
from the same area, and the intensive cultivator devotes his 
whole energies and his organising ability to ensure that the area 
under his control shall produce to its fullest extent and yet 
retain its fertility. Agricultural science teaches him that one 
crop grows much more satisfactorily if it is seeded in ground 
which has previously borne a certain other crop, for the latter 
breaks up the soil and adds to it certain chemical productive 
properties. It shows him also how to arrange his crops in such 
order as to give him ample time and fair weather for harvest 
and subsequent tilling. It explains that, in some cases, more 
than one crop may be taken without harm from the same area in 
one year ; that poor soil will be improved by drainage, by being 
mixed with other soil, or by utilising it dor a period as pasturage 
for flocks and herds. 


Large- and Small-Scale Farming. 

As in other departments of production, we find the cultiva- 
tion of land carried on by the individual or small producer, and 
by the large organisation composed of an association of cultivators 
or of a number of employees and assistants working under one 
direction. The small tenant farmer, the small holder, and the 
small owner-farmer in England, the peasant proprietor in France 
and^ Belgium, the mitayer in Southern Europe, and the ryot in 
India are all examples of the former type. Farming on a large 
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scale is characteristic of the new countries, where one man may 
control great areas, and conduct his farming operations on a vast 
and efficiently organised scale. In the former case, the farmer 
himself, his \^e and family, do most of the work ; their imple- 
ments are simple and their capital small. Generally, the larger 
scale farmer has a large reserve of capital available ; he employs 
his time solely in directive work, utilises the most modern 
machinery and implements, and makes his purchases and sales 
in large quantities. 

We should, therefore, expect that intensive and extensive 
cultivation woiild be the natural accompaniments respectively of 
small- and large-scale farming, but although tliis is generally 
true, it is not necessarily so. Intensive cultivation may be, 
conducted on a large scale by a capable organiser, and extensive' 
methods may be employed by an individual farmer in a newt 
country, who is fortunate enough to have at his disposal a con- , 
siderable area of undeveloped land. 

Advantages and Disadvantages of Small-Scale Farming. 

The characteristics of large- and small-scale . farming are 
essentially those of large- and small-scale production generally, 
and they will therefore be considered in a later section. We 
may, however, usefuUy summarise as follows the advantages of/ 
farming on a small scale : < 

1. ^he^OTOps receive^ greater care and attention, and are 
superintended" 'personally Fy the experienced cultivator. 
The system is therefore by far the better when crops requiring ' 
minute attention are raised: e.g., fruit and vegetables in- 
Northern France. 

2. The tenant or owner takes a greater interest in the 
work, wh3it~S~Bense~x)f''responsibility and independence is 
fostered. 

3. The land gives a greater return per acre, and can 
accordingly support a larger population. 

4. There are fewer labour troubles and disputes when . 
master and man are in personal contact. 

One of the greatest disadvantages of small-scale farming in 
the past was that the cultivator had no security against eviction 
and had no claim to compensation for the results of his labours 
or in respect of capital values which he had sunk in the soil. 
This disadvantage has been recognised as civilisation developed, 
and in most countries the law has intervened to give security to 
the cultivator, frequently, as in France and Belgium, dividing 
up the large estates of landowners into small free-holdings, 
managed by peasant proprietors and their families. The results 
of these arrangements have generally been favourable. As 
Arthur Young, a shrewd observer and authority on agriculture 
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in the late eighteenth century, observed : “ Give a man the 
secure possession of a bleak rock, and he will turn it into a garden j 
give him a nine years’ lease of a garden, and he will convert it into 
a desert 

It is probably true that the social and moral advantages of 
peasant proprietorship are greater than the economic benefits. 
Undoubtedly the work on small holdings is extremely hard and 
the return very low ; so low, in fact, as to lead to a restriction of 
population, a result which is pronounced in the case of France. 

Systems nf Land Tenure. 

Various systems of land tenure have been referred to in the 
foregoing paragraphs. For the convenience of the reader these 
may be summarised as follows : — 

1. Landlord Owner and Tenant Fanmer. — ^The latter 
pays a fixed annual rent and employs his own capital (or 
borrowed capital) in cultivation. The landlord receives the 
rent and makes any necessary permanent improvements, 
such as dr ainin g and hedging. This system exists largely 
in England and in the United States. 

0 2. Peasant Proprietors, as in Belgium and France. 
\ The peasant owns the land and cultivates it usually with the 

' help of the members of his family. 

3. The Mi^tayer System, as in Russia, Italy, Portugal 
; and other continental countries. The landlord supplies the 

1 land and most of the capital, and in return receives from 
the- cultivating tenant a fixed proportion of the annual 
produce, e.g., one half. 

4. Ryot Tenure, as in India and Burma. The “ ryot ”• 
or native farmer owns the land, but pays a proportion of the 
produce to the State, thus recognising the rights of the State 
in the land and incidentally contributing towards the expenses 
of irrigation and development undertaken by the Government. 

6. Cottier Tenure. — ^This is the old system under which 
a cottage and a small area of land were rented by sub-tenants 
from a farmer. Nowadays a “ cottier ” simply means a 
peasant farmer. 

6. Sere Tenure is now obsolete, but was general in 
Europe before the emancipation of the serfs in the nineteenth 
century. It involved the rendering by the tenant of a 
certain number of days’ work on the land of his lord in 
return for the privilege of holding a small area of land for 
the personal use of himself and his family. 

A little consideration will make it apparent that land which 
is cultivated and improved contains in itself the capitalised 
product of the past work of man, extending in many instances 

' Travels in France , 1789- 1 790. 
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over hundreds of years. The results of such efforts may quite 
conceivably he far more valuable than the actual inherent pro- 
perties of the soil, such as its situation, climate and original 
chemical and mechanical properties. But in practice no advan- 
tage is to be gained by distinguishing the origmal properties of 
land from those which it has acquhed through the action of 
man, for such values as have been added to the land are so irre- 
trievably sunk as to form part of the land itself. Hiey have 
ceased to function economically as capital, and accordingly their 
contribution to production is included in that of land generally. 

A Limit to Nature’s Bounty. 

Since time immemorial it_has_been.recognised..that the fer- 
tility (rf Jand is lessened by eve^ crop which is taken from its 
sur^ceT-- The ■grovdih '-of plants' ' r^oyesJErpm^lifi ..soil .certain 
valuab le constituents which can be returned only by the applica- 
tion of manures or by. allowing the land to recuperate its properties 
during a. .period of rest.. The early cultivator recognised these 
limits by moving his household from plot to-plot. To-day the 
agriculturalist knows instinctively that there is a hmit to the 
amount of labour and capital which he can profitably apply in 
the cultivation of his fields ; he reahses^that,- sooner or later, .no 
amount, of. hard work and manming mil appreciably increase 
fhh'efbp which he can obtain from a given area. At first the 
employment of labour on previously undeveloped ground natur- 
ally increases the resulting crop, but labourers and implements 
utilised on one field cannot be increased very far before the 
farmer realises that the value of the extra crop he obtains as a 
result of the work of each additional labourer does not cover 
his expenses. The farmer eventually experiences the operation 
of one of the most vital laws in economic science, one which 
permeates the whole productive organisation, and makes itself 
felt in every branch of industry — ^the Law of Diminishing' Returns. 

The Law of Diminishing Returns. 

The Law of Diminishing Returns, as applied to land, is thus 
stated by Professor Marshall ^ : — 

“ An increase in the capital and labour apphed in the| 
cultivation of land causes in general a less than propor-| 
tionate increase in the amount of produce raised, tmless iTi| 
happens to coincide with an improvement in the arts of * 
agriculture 

In other words, it may be taken as being generally true, that 
after a certain stage in cultivation has been reached, the soil 
fails to respond to the efforts of man, and yields a proportion- 
ately decreasing return to new apphcations of labour and capital, 

* Principles, Book IV. in. i. 
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unless new methods of agriculture, new machines or new fertilisers 
are utilised to counteract the tendency of the soil to exhaust its 
properties. 

In illustration of the law, we may consider the case of an. 
immigrant farmer in the prairie regions of Canada, who settles 
on an imcultivated tract of land, one hundred acres in area. 
Let us assume that he devotes himself to the cultivation of 
wheat, and that he is assisted in his efforts by ten labourers, 
each of whom is supplied with the tools and implements neces- 
sary for his toil. We may regard the ten labourers and their 
accompanying implements as ten units of production, i.e., ten 
units or “ doses ” of labour and capital utffised for productive 
purposes. 

In the first year much labour has to be expended to clear 
the land of growing trees and weeds, to cut ditches and to remove 
stones. The work is hard and possibly does not yield a very 
abundant harvest in the first year or in the next succeeding year. 
We may assume, however, that after four years’ work the farmer 
and his assistants have raised the annual crop from 1,000 bushels 
in the first year to 2,000 bushels in the fourth year. T he ca reful - 
cultivation- of-the-soil-has-resulted-in^a. gradually, merging crop 
imtil at last the employment of each of_ the Jien,units~S 
and labour ~yiS[ds"^tr^ySrage,;^arly"retmn of 200 of 

wKeatr" If the "'anhuSl'"ei:^nses of hiring each' man and, of .the 
upkeep of Ms. tools are .e,qmySl©ttt:in. vaM to'afeout 160 bushels 
of wheat, the farmer has reason to be satisfied. His surplus 
from the employment of each man is 50 bushels, or 600 bushels 
in all. 

But man is rarely ^a^fie^,.and-one day, we may, suppose, 
the farmer "is vM1^“16y^ more prosperous American cousin. 
We can well imagine the comparisons wMch are made, all to 
the advantage of the place “ over the border ”, and no doubt 
the farmer begins to feel that he is not getting rich quickly enough ! 
He is advised that if he will but extend his labour force he will 
be more than compensated for the extra expense involved by 
the great addition to Ms total produce. The gradual increase 
in Ms crop during the early years disposes the farmer to accept 
the arguments of Ms friend. Accordingly, he employs two more 
labourers, and, after supplying them with the necessary tools, 
sends'them forth into the fields. In order to clarify our argument, 
we may assume that beyond adding to the number of workers 
the farmer makes no change in Ms methods of cultivation. 

When at last the harvest is over, and its eagerly awaited 
returns are analysed, the farmer finds that Ms experiment has 
proved successful — ^the total yield amounts to 2,400 bushels, 
l^e additional crop of 400 bushels more than covers the hire 
of the two extra workmen ; so, not unnaturally, he proceeds to 
mcrease Ms staff stni further in the following year. Again two 
more labourers are recruited, and again the total crop is raised. 
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this time to 2,700 bushels. ,The increase is only just sufficient 
to cover the expenses of the extra labour, but the farmer is not 
deterred. He continues to increase his assistants in the hope 
that eventually not only the total return but also the increased 
return due to the extra labotu: will more than repay him. 

Nature, however, decrees otherwise. The total crop can be 
increased, it is true ; but eventually the extra return is not 
sufficient to compensate the farmer for the additional labourers 
whom he liires. In fact, a stage may be reached when the total 
crop raised may be only just enough to pay the labour force and 
leave]|nothing for the farmer. Nature has at last called a halt, and 
no amou nt of, energy and application ydU make her, continually 
inc reas e' the proportionate retimi of her. bounty. ~ 

In the following table are given imaginary figures of the 
production of the farmer, as a result of the application to the 
same piece of land of equal successive doses of labour and capital. 
It is important to remember that the methods of cultivation are 
assumed to be the same throughout ; obviously the application 
of a new fertiliser or the use of a more efficient plough may easily 
add considerably to the crop obtamed in two successive years 
by the same number of workers : — 


Imaginary Return on a 100 -Acre Farm from the 
Application of Successive Doses of Capital and Labour. 


Yeab. 

“ Doses ” ov 
Pbodtjctive 
Units. 

Total 

Bushels 

Gbowh. 

No. or 
Bushels 
bee Unit. 

No. OB 
Bushels 
FEB Aobe. 

Incbease 

FEB ExTBA 

Unit. 

1 

10 

WiiW 

100 

10 


2 



160 

16 

» • 

3 



185 

18-6 


4 



200 

20 

• a 

5 

12 


200 

24 

200 

6 

14 ■ 


193 

27 

150 



Maboinal Dose. 



7 

16 

2,900 

181 

29 

100 

8 

18 

3,100 

172 

31 

100 

9 

20 

3,200 

160 

32 

50 

10 

22 

3,250 

148 

32*5 

25 


During the first four years the development of the soil results 
in a continually expanding crop. Thfe is a period of steadily 
increasing returns, and in the fourth year it may be assumed 
that the crop' is as large as can be got out of the land by ten 
labourers employing the same methods of cultivation. The 
increased crop in succeeding years is to be attributed to the 
additional energy and capital applied in the cultivation of the 
farm. Every extra worker brings some increase to the crop : 
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his work is not altogether without reward, but the reward is in 
a constantly diminishi ng proportion. Not only does the return 
for the extra labour continually fall, but the average return 
for aU the labourers falls also. The output per unit increases 
gradually as the land is opened up until, when twelve men are 
employed, the contribution of each to the final product is repre- 
sented by 200 bushels of gram. After that, however, the con- 
tribution per labourer steadily falls, until, by employing 22 
workmen, the farmer obtains a yield which does not cover the 
average cost of their hire — 150 bushels per man. 

The final column shows the extra return in bushels which 
results from the use of the successive “ doses ” of capital and 
labour. The increase from 10 to 12 units brings in a reward 
per unit of 200 bushels, but this faUs steadily until the addition - 
of the two final units brings a reward of only 25 bushels each, 
far too little to pay for the retention of the two additional 
workers. The point at which the farmer employs 14 labourers 
is in fact the margin beyond wdiich he will not go if he desires 
to make a profit from his exertions ; and the increase from 12 
to 14 units is the marginal dose which marks the limit to profit- 
able expenditure. 

The Static Conception of the Law of Diminishing 
Returns. 

In the preceding paragraphs we have assumed the application 
to the same area of land of successive doses of capital and labour, 
but the meaning of the law of dimmishing returns can be explained 
by considering the case of a farmer who is actually spending, 
say, £1,000 in the cultivation of his 100-acre farm. Obviously 
some very definite reason has induced him to increase his ex- 
penditure up to that amoimt, and some equally definite reason 
must prevent him from increasing his expenditure. The problem 
may be presented as follows : Would it pay him to increase his 
outlay, say, to £1,100 ? Would the extra £100 spent yield more 
or less than £100 extra in the way of produce ? Obviously it 
would yield less, otherwise any intelligent farmer would find the 
means of increasing his outlay. On the other hand, would the 
same produce be raised if £900 only were spent ? Again, 
obviously not, otherwise no intelligent farmer would spend £1,000 
when £900 would do equally* well. 

The £1,000 marks the limit of profitable expenditure. We 
may consider that this amount consists of equal “ doses ” of £60, 
each of which the farmer has weighed up carefully before deciding 
on tts expen^ture. He knows that if he spends up to, say, £500, 
each £50 will much more than repay him ; but after that he 
proceeds more carefully. Possibly in laying out from £500 to 
£750 he feels fairly sure that he is gaining a reasonably constant 
return on each dose, but as he nears the £1,000 mark the problem 
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is more difficult of solution. He knows that his return stiU 
exceeds his outlay, but that it tends always to fall. When his 
expenditure has reached £950, a very small matter may influence 
his final decision to throw another £50 into the. scale. But he 
will proceed no further ; he is wise enough to see that if he adds 
an extra £50 the resulting additional produce may' be worth £45 
only : the twentieth dose of £50 is the marginal dose, beyond 
which the return does not cover expenditure. 

Just as the return diminishes progressively towards the end, 
so at the beginning does the return to each dose increase rapidly : 
£50 spent on the land at the outset yields far more than would 
be obtained if nothing at aU were spent. So also £100 spent is 
likely to yield more than twice as much as the first £50. The 
return increases, as the land is opened up, but each successive 
£50 brings a lower rate of profit. 

This conception of diminishing return is termed static ^ 
because it applies to a given state of affairs as they may exist 
at any time on a farm. No farmer thinks of his total outlay 
in sections of £50 at a time ; but he knows only too well when 
the time has arrived to keep his hand in his pocket. 

In the following diagram are illustrated imaginary returns 
from' twenty simultaneous doses of capital, whewier expended 
on the provision of tools and manure or on manual labour : — 



The amounts of £50 are marked off along A B, and the imagined 
product from each £50 along A C. From A to M the return on ■ 
the outlay is in constantly increasing proportion; every extra 
£50 spent brings a more than proportionate product to the farmer. 
From M to X the return is fairly constant; the farmer gets a 
reasonable rate of profit from each “ dose ” of his expenffiture ; 
but when X is reached the return begins to fall. Although the 

^ The term “ static ” here refers to the conditions assumed to exist for the sake of 
analysis. The operation of the law is isolated, and all complicating factors, e.g., 
progress and invention, new methods of cultivation, etc., are ignored for the time 
being. Actually, conditions in the everyday world are “ dynamic ", i.b., there is con- 
tinual growth and evolution in the way of progress, new ideas, and increased know- 
ledge, which do not eliminate the tendency to decreasing rettuns, but serve to post- 
pone the point at which it becomes operative. In other words, “ static ” is another 
way of qualifying the low by the limitation of " other things being equal ", i.e., con- 
ditions and knowledge of cultivation remaining the same. 

F 
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“ doses ” are still profitable, the margin of profit tends to grow 
less, and at the £1,000 mark there is very little in it. Y marks 
the limit ; the land is worked to its full extent and further outlay 
would prove unprofitable. 

Although the reasoning is theoretical it is not difficult to see 
that the conclusion is sound. Many a farmer has spent an 
extra £50 in one year in the hope of making a profit, only to find 
that, however hard he works, the land does not respond. 

ii proof of the operation of the law were needed, we could 
obtain it easily by glancing around us and considering that a 
point of diminishing return in agriculture must exist, otherwise 
farmers everywhere would be constantly increasing the number of 
labourers on their farms and the amount expended by them in 
capital expenses, “ If we could always double the produce of 
our land by doubling our expenditure on it, we could raise all 
the food of the country on* a single acre of land by doubling, 
often enough 

The same conditions apply not only to the growing of wheat 
and maize, but also to the mining of coal and iron, to the cutting 
of timber and the grazing of sheep and cattle. The return may 
increase satisfactorily at first and make it well worth while to 
apply extra units or “ doses ” of capital and labour, but sooner or 
later man is compelled to march to the tune which Nature calls. 

The Extensive Application of the Law of Diminishing 
Returns, 

In the foregoing explanation we have assumed that the 
farmer applies successive doses of labour and capital to the same 
area of land, with the object of obtaining an extra return for his 
expenditure. Up to a point his gross output of produce increases, 
but his profit per unit decreases gradually and finally disappears 
altogether. Under such conditions he has employed his labour 
and capital in intensive cultivation, but we have seen that land 
is also cultivated extensively. In Canada, especially, a. farmer 
would be more than likely to proceed in the latter way, and, in 
order to obtain as great a return as possible for the least expendi- 
ture, he would probably bring under cultivation successive areas 
of land, applying to each of them amounts of labour and capital 
in proportion to the amounts applied in his original tract. If 
the successive areas which he takes over are equal in extent to 
the original tract, we may fairly assume that the amounts of 
capital and labour used in each will also be equal. 

We have shown previously that land varies considerably in 
productiveness, and it is not unlikely that the successive tracts 
in our example will vary in fertility, or at least in advantage of 
situation and accessibility. Even they are as fertile as the 
original plot, they will not be as near to the homestead or usually 
’ Glajr, Economics for the General Reader, page 27G, 
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so easily reached : obviously the settler with a wide range of 
choice for his original dwelling-place have chosen the best 
available plot, and successive plots will not offer to him quite 
such distinct advantages. For all these reasons we may not 
unreasonably assume that each plot which is added to the first 
area yields a net product in decreasing proportion. The capital 
and labour are equal, the area of land is equal ; but its lower 
fertility or less advantageous situation causes it to yield a lower 
net return, and this return decreases for each extra plot taken 
into cultivation. 

Finally, a stage is reached when the return from an extra 
area of land only just equals the cost of the labour and capital 
applied to its production, and we may fairly assume that the 
farmer will not extend his sphere of activities further, but will 
probably decide to adopt intensive methods on the land under 
his control. The area which it just pays to bring into cultiva- 
tion is said to be on “ the margin of cultivation ”, and is referred 
to as marginal land. 

Thus the Law of Diminishing Returns may apply to successive 
doses of labour and capital applied to the same area of land, or 
to equal doses of labour and capital applied to successive equal 
tracts of land. In one case, we find a decreasing return accom- 
panjdng the increase of two factors of production — capital and 
labour — ^whilst the third, land, remains constant. In the other 
case, land is the variable factor and the units of capital and 
labour applied to each area remain constant. But the infiuence 
of nature makes itself felt throughout, and man is compelled, in 
the endi to limit his activities. 

We have already stated that the law applies to all extractive 
industries. It makes itself felt eventually in all occupations 
which are concerned, with the production of raw materials 
and foodstuffs. The collection of rubber yields a decreasing 
return as the collectors penetrate further into the forest and move 
further away from their bases and from lines of communication. 
Each further advance adds to the costs of production — ^transport, 
porterage,' labom: and materials. Coal becomes more expensive 
to work and raise to the smiace with each extra yard in the 
depth of the pit and with each resort to smaller and poorer, 
seams. Oil is almost always a profitable proposition, but its 
yield decreases with every move forward into the less productive 
and less accessible territory ; every extra mile of pipe-line and 
railway adds its quota to the burden of overhead charges which 
each gallon of oil has to support. 

All around us the law is in operation in connection with 
buildings and building sites. Man always chooses the line of 
least resistance ; houses spring up first of aU in the best positions 
and shops in the most remunerative localities. Every move 
away from these involves a sacrifice of some profit, the suffering 
of a little more inconvenience. To obviate this, extra storeys 
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are added to the buildings in the best positions ; the one-roomed 
cottage gives way to the two-storey house ; the place of the latter 
is taken by a sumptuous building of a dozen floors. New York 
is not satisfied even with its mammoth skyscrapers of. half a 
hundred storeys — ^with space enough to house the people of a 
small town. Nevertheless, each successive storey brings an 
added proportion of expense ; the costs both, of construction 
and upkeep increase continually and eventually impose a Hmit 
on profitable building in a skjnvard direction. 

It is necessary to emphasise, however, that in most of the 
cases quoted the operation of the law may be postponed for a 
considerable period by improved method, by the application of 
scientific Imowledge, by invention and research and by the 
opening up of new areas. But although the limit may be post- 
poned, it is only for a period, and man must eventually give way 
to nature’s inexorable demands. 

The Law of Diminishing Returns Affects all Industry. 

Professor Caimes has stated that if the Law or Principle of 
Diminishing Returns did not exist, “ the science of political 
economy would be as completely revolutionised as if human 
nature itself were altered ”. The law is, in fact, applicable 
throughout the whole of industry, but it is so applicable chiefly 
because no industry is independent of natural resources in some 
form, because no productive process can be carried on without 
some assistance from nature’s store. No human effort can add 
to the richness of the mine or shorten the period between seed 
time and harvest. The immutable laws of nature must work 
their own course. In many cases man can speed up the growth 
of the plant ; by careful attention and painstaking selection he 
can increase the yield of fruit from a tree or of meat from an 
animal ; by the rotation of crops, scientific fertilising and the 
judicious mixing of soils he may increase the jdeld from his 
land ; and by giving attention to costing, using mechanical 
appliances, and co-operating with his feUow agriculturists he may 
lessen his expenses and increase his margin of profit. But while 
man by invention and organisation may thus combat nature’s 
tendency to diminishing returns, the results do not compare 
with those which he obtains from the inanimate machine. 

For these reasons the law of diminishing returns is more 
evident in the purely extractive industries, where nature plays 
the chief part, than in advanced manufacturing processes, where 
man’s inventive genius and abilities are paramount. The smaller 
the part played by raw material in production, the less the 
tendency to diminishing returns in the industry. We may con- 
sider, for example, the manufacture of pig-iron. Increased 
mining costs and increased expenses of transport from distant 
sources all add to the price of the iron ore. This would be con- 
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stantly reflected in the enhanced selling price of pig-iron, but 
new processes of production and new methods of transport tend 
continually to counterbalance the increased costs of supplying 
the raw material, and to retard the operation of thmyniRbing 
returns. On the other hand, the cost of producing a standardised 
product such as a flue steel nib is imaflected by quite appreciable 
changes in the cost of the raw material. Improved manufactming 
processes cause such changes to have little effect on the fin^ 
product — Oman’s contribution is far superior to that of nature, 
and consequently diminishing returns are avoided and increasing 
returns are obtained. This tendency will be considered more 
fuUy in a later chapter, but we may conclude our analysis with / 
the statement that in all branches of industry the law of diminishing ' 
returns tends to operate, but its operation is more evident and 
pronounced in the extractive industries, or wherever the influence . 
of nature is paramount. In manufacturing processes the part 
which man plays is generally supreme, and by his increased 
knowledge, invention and skilful organisation, he aims con- 
tinually at combating this niggardliness of natural resources. 
Thus the economic structme of society at any period may be said 
to represent the organised attempt of manlnnd to overcome the 
tendency to diTYiiniRhing returns and to substitute therefor a 
tendency to increasing returns. Failure in this attempt means 
the acceptance by society of one of two alternatives : it must 
either voluntarily restrict its own growth or be content with a 
lower standard of living. 



CHAPTER 1 

LABOUR— ITS SUPPLY AND EFFICIENCY 


Hitherto we have considered in detail only those factors of 
production which are external to man, but the third factor — 
labour — cannot be considered apart from man himself. Labour 
and the labourer are inseparable ; consequently any discusaon 
of the problems relating to labour must take into account also 
the multitude of factors — 'physical, mental and moral- — which 
enter into the composition of the human being. It is this 
uncertainty of the human element which makes the section, 
of Economics dealing with labour and labour problems at once 
the most difficult and the most fascinating : it is probably true 
to say that it is also the most important. Certainly Economics 
as a science would have little concern with natural resources only : 
its problems are those which arise through the changing of those 
resources by the action of human labour, in order to satisfy 
immediate desires or provide capital for future use. The 
resources of nature, in themselves, are of little service to man; 
theii position must be moved and their form changed before 
they can satisfy his wants. Hence, even in the most elementary 
forms of production some amoimt of labour must enter. How- 
ever lavish nature may be ; however rich and extensive her 
resources ; however favourable her sides and climatic conditions, 
man will profit but little unless he exerts himself to accommodate 
these things to his desires. Even the plucking of an orange or 
of a banana implies some efiort, and as we pass from the prolific 
bounty of the tropics to the less favoured places of the earth, it 
becomes more obviously true that man shall live only by the 
work of his hands and by the sweat of his brow. 

What is Labour ? 

Labour connotes all human o§oTt, of body or of mind, which 
is direct^ to the prodwtion of wealth. Alternatively, we may 
define labour as all mental or bodily effort which is undergone 
partly or wholly with a view to some good other than the plea- 
sure derived directly from the work. The second definition is' 
that of Jevons, and is followed by Marshall. 

Obviously, these definitions exclude exertion, either of body 
or of mind, which is imdertaken merely for amusement or for 
pleasure ; as, for example, an ordinary game of tennis or of 
chess, a long railway journey, or a half-mile swim against the 

8G 
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tide. Some of these may involve a high degree of effort : as much 
probably as is necessitated by several hours’ hard work in the 
making of a useful object. But no exertion is considered by the 
economist as Miour unless it results in the creation of wealth in 
a form which may be utilised to satisfy some human want. 

The labour may be of two kinds : it may result in the creation 
of a material or commodity, such as the making of a shoe or of; 
a pair of scissors ; or it may involve simply the rendering of a 
service by one person to another in retnm for a reward, in money 
or in kind, such as the labour of a domestic servant, or of a doctor 
or lawyer. Economists at one time regarded only the former 
type of labour as ‘productive. The performance of a service was 
considered by them to be unproductive, inasmuch as it did not 
result in the creation of any tangible cbihmodity. Modem 
economists do not recognise any such distinction, and regard 
the malting of commodities and the ..rendering of services for 
reward as being equally productive. To^thfeni the labour of 
transport workers and of commercial agents, of the great army 
of black-coated workers, and of aU those — organisers, inventors 
and managers — ^who supply the brain force of industry, is as 
vital t o production as the work of the maker of tools or the 
gfbwer of raw materials and food! This idea is in direct opposi- 
tion to that of the Physiocrats, who regarded as productive no 
labour except that of the agriculturalist. Production to them 
meant the creation of objects, and not of wealth in its many other 
equally necessary but less tangible forms. 

We have emphasised the fact that before effort can be 
regarded as productive labour, it must be undertaken in expecta- 
tion of a reward. This conception rules out numberless tasks 
which involve considerable effort, but which are undertaken 
solely for love of others or for family affection, such as the 
nursing of a sick relative or the teaching of a child by its parents. 
Such effort is not labour in the restricted sense in which we have 
defined it ; there lies behind it no economic motive, and it is 
not generally given in the expectation of a reward or in the hope 
that value will accrue to the worker concerned. 

We have stated that we prefer to say that production in 
economies means the production of value rather than of utility : 
for the same reason, it is preferable to recognise as labour in the 
economic sense all labour which is productive of value, whether 
that value be measured in goods or in the form of a monetary 
reward. Many economists include as labour all effort which 
results in the creation of uiiUip, but we have shown that utility 
is not necessarily value : many things have great utility but no 
value. Similarly, effort may result in a great addition or creation 
of utility, but it is not labour in an economic sense unless the 
resulting product has a definite value-in-exchange. 

Labour cannot create matter ; but it can move and change 
the form of matter so as to give it economic value. When 
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it discharges this function it is labour in the true economic 
sense. 

Thus the efiort of an ordinary club player at tennis produces 
utility in the form of health, strength, enjoyment to the player 
and pleasure to the onlookers ; but it is not economic labour. 
It may become so if the player develops into a professional and 
can command wealth in exchange for a display of his skill. 
Again, singing as a form of pleasure in the drawing-room is 
creative of utility and is not labour ; but the singing of a street 
beggar or of a professional singer is productive of value, so that 
it is correctly regarded as labour. 

“ In conclusion, it must be laid down with the greatest 
emphasis that labour, as an agent of production, must be held 
to include the very highest professional skill of aU kinds, as 
well as the labour of unskilled workers and artisans; we must 
include, not only the labour of those engaged in business in the 
ordinary sense of the term, but that of those employed in educa- 
tion, in the fine arts, in literature, in science, in- the administra- 
tion of justice, and in government in all its branches ; and we 
must include also, not only the labour that results in a permanent 
form, Wt also that which renders services that perish in the 
act 

Sometimes labour may fail in its purposes ; its intention may 
have been to create value, but the resulting work or product 
ma}^ have neither utility nor value. Such labour, should be 
regarded as unproductive ; in effect, its efforts are wasted. 
This was the case with the labour applied in the early construc- 
tion of the Panama Canal ; the labourers themselves w'ere 
rewarded, but the work fell in and had to be done over again. 

Again, much labour-power is wasted because it is misdirected. 
Workers are frequently employed on jobs for which they are 
quite unsuited. Inadequate supervision results in the encourage- 
ment of the idle and incompetent while the most efficient workers 
are not properly encouraged, lu work involving several pro- 
cesses, the application of the wrong proportions of labour to the 
several processes may result in considerable loss of time. As we 
shall see later, it is the function of the organiser to eliminate 
such wastage and to secure the maximum efficiency of the labour 
force. 

The Two Aspects of Labour. 

We have stated that labour is inseparable from the human 
being, and that, consequently, the two must generally be con- 
sidered together. Nevertheless, it is sometimes necessaiy to 
distinguish the labourer from his labour, or the human effort of 
body and mind from its economic result. In the process of 
economic investigation not only have we to classify labourers 

^ Nicholson, Elements of Poliiical Economy, Book I. n. iv. 
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SO as to determine what remuneration they should receive, but 
we must also classi^,^ labour itself as a function or commodity 
. to which ^lie' law of value applies. Different classes oE labourers 
command differ^ f^ates of 'r emu neration : "tEepn^agmg'foreman . 
is paiS at^a higher than jEKTuhskiUed navyy the work of 

tKe manager in contioUing a business is' a f^m of skilled labour. 
From the point of view of the production of goods it does not 
matter who performs the fimctions : the functions of the navvy, 
^isan, foreman and manager are aU essential, and _are. grouped 
together as labour;- On the' other hand, when we 'come 'to con- 
sider ho'w the' product of industry is apportioned or distributed, 
we must differentiate between the dosses of 'persons who have to 
receive payment : we_are_jooncerned-jcather_^th..the grade of 
^ejYorkers‘"than...with the residts of their efforts. 

The two aspects here referred to are 'sometimes described as 
subjective and objective ; the former is conc erned wi th the •worker’s 
effort, and the latter, ydth.the econ omic r esult. Some" economists 
regafS” the effort of laboiur as 'piSuDful or distasteful to man, or 
as^invDl^ig.. an _ element _ of. .disyd^ty, and they mge this con- 
ception in support of the labouref’sTclaim to a larger proportion 
of the product. Although something may be said for the con- 
tention, it must be recognised that labour carried on under 
healthful conditions is beneficial to man ; some amount of labotur 
or of exercise in its stead is essential to human well-being. 

Classifying the Labourer. 

From time to time economists have classified labomrers in 
various ways, chiefly according to the functions of each class in 
the productive machine. 

One of the best kno'mi classifications is that of J. S. MiU, as 
follows : — ' 

1. The Li bebal-Dbofessions; recruited chiefly from the 

sons of the^rofessional and leisured classes ; e.g., lawyers 
and doctors. ■* 

2. The Moke Highly . Skilled SIandal Employments, 
filled by the sons of skilled artisans or of the class of trades- 
men who rank ■with them ; e.g., cutlers and watchmakers. 

3. The Lower Classes of Skilled Employments, 
recruited chiefly from the sons of artisans in the same grade : 
e.g., weavers, boxmakers and cotton operatives. 

4. Unskilled Laboubeb s. - who, with occasional excep- 
tions, consist of father and son from generation to generation, 
e.g., the casual navvy and the farm labourer. 

Mill maintained that there is a distinct line of demarcation 
between each grade, and that movement from one class to 
another is so difficult as to result in a person tending to remain 
always in the same grade and to bring up his children in it also. 
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This tendency operates even though a better rate of remunera- 
tion is obtainable in a higher grade : the sons of those employed 
in one grade tend to be brought up to the same class of work 
as their fathers. Consequently, he argued, the rate of wages 
in each grade is regulated by the increase in its population, and 
not so much by the increase of population in the country generally. 
There is much general truth in these arguments, but under modern 
conditions class barriers are being broken down, and movement 
becomes easier with every advance of society. The bricklayer's 
son becomes a lawyer of repute : not very long ago the appoint- 
ment was announced of a miner as Lord High Commissioner of 
the Church Assembly of Scotland. 

In discussing Mill’s classification, Marshall^ points out the 
present tendency for such hard-and-fast divisions to be removed ; 
progress tends to reduce the amount of sldll required in some 
occupations and to increase it in others. He therefore suggests 
as preferable two broad divisions, the “ hard-handed mdustries ” 
and the “ soft-handed mdustries ”, in each of which movement 
is easier than is movement from one to the other. These broad 
divisions may be further subdivided as follows : — 

1. Habd-handed Indijstbies — 

(а) Automatic Manual Labourers ^ e.g., the ordinary navvy 
and machine tender. 

(б) Responsible Manual Labourers, e.g., a foreman and 
machine operator. 

2. SoET-HANDBD InDIJSTBIES — 

(а) Automatic Brain Workers, e'.g., book-keepers, typists 
and cashiers. 

(б) Responsible Brain Workers, e.g., managers, directors and 
superintendents. 


/Classifying Labour. 

In classifying labour we are concerned chiefly with the result 
J of human effort, both manual and mental. We may adopt the 
following social ^vision of labour : 

1. Etojica: — I iAb qitb on Commodi ties, . meaning wo rk 

w hich is ..aotually expended-on.the.Jifltiinate product.; eg., 
the^abour of a ' cabinet-maker, or .of ..-aT-^Hnifer, employed 
respectively on articles of furniture, and on-^.pjibhcations of 
all kinds. *' 

2. Indibect Labo ub on Commo dities, signifying ..work 
which is essenfiSl'toTtlie prpducti6I^^3f"'an-a^Kcie7^5ut which 
/i^'not - actually e^en^U ^qn ^he “aiftMer ' The -work' of the .. 

. X'X^- ^-s^o r' who' brings grain to idverpool' is not visible in the 

grain ; but the ser vice is nevertheless.,,- 
yitalj oits producnbh. jChe result of'sucEnabourbn^he final 

‘■^I'finoiples, TV. yi. viii. 
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product is ivMr^t — ^it is not at once obvious ; but the work 
of several classes of producers is involved before an article 
can be marketed. These functions may be enumerated as 
follows : — 

(a) Ppiiwmg of Subsisten ce, i.e., those efforts which 
are necessaryTnTBfd.eF'iHaS' workers employed on com- 
modities and in other ways may be fed, ..clothed . and , 
housed. 

’ ~'Tb) Producing Materials negessary for yarious-indus- 
t ries and manufacturers ; ^e.g., tSe work necessary to pro- 
vide sawn timber ' for the cabinet-maker, paper for the 
printer, and leather for the boot-maker. 

,‘*V'(c) Producing Avnlia nces, mchidingJopls, implements, 
machmery, oil rags, office furniture, etc., all of which are 

necesskr^for productioii." ■ 

'^'’‘{dyPirodiiciii^ Banking, Exchange and Transport Ser- 
vices, en abling, cop imodities to be bought and sold, to 
pa ss from one stage'^'pfdduotion'to another "and to flow 
fi:om producer to' consumer. In this 'j^oup are included 
aH ‘members of the trading community, — r etailers, 'v^lmle.- 
jsJers, i nero hants and b rokers, — all of whom perform 
those commercial services Sy which the needs of socie ty 
arelonade artic ulate. As productioiTis carried on long in 
advance consumption, the functions of marketing and 
distributing agents become increasingly important to 
estimate the inunediate need and future demands of 
’ society, to collect and concentrate supplies, to create new 
wants and to ensure that such wants are satisfied. 

(e) Producing Direct Services to Consumers, including 
the labour of all officials engaged in the machinery of 
state, and the services of doctors, lawyers and teachers. 


The Factors of Labour Power. 

Possibly the most important question which arises in relation 
to labour as a factor in production is that which concerns its 
relative productiveness under differing conditions or in different 
social groups, — ^the question of what may be termed the labour 
power of the workers of various nationalities, or their effectiveness 
as productive agencies. It requires little reflection to convince 
us that the productivity of British labour is far greater, per 
capita, than that of Indian or native African labour, for example. 

We are p5.0ne.t0 take for granted the statement, so frequently 
repeated, that the labour of the British or American workman 
is more productive than that of workmen of other nationalities ; 
but the economist must seek to determine why this is so. An 
analysis of the subject of labour power and productivity shows 
that it is compounded of two factors ; (a) The Efficiency of the 
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Individual Labourer ; and (6) The, Organisation and pirectioiuof-. 
tJjsJjabour-'Force. 

-The -forme r is a p urely personal matter : it concerns the 
labourer's ability, and skill, and'the-conditions imder. which. ,hia 
work is„ddne. The second' factor is broader. It relates to the 
way'ih which the labour force engaged in any one branch of pro- 
duction is organised and managed ; the.^b.etter the organisation 
a nd t he.. more, ..skilful the. . management, the larger ' the output.^ 
both of the indi vidual and of the labour force as a whole. As 
will~be explained l^t'er," impiroved ot itself results in 

the.greater^ef&ciency-of'tlie-indi^dual labomcer,; but under the 
first heading wiQ be considered only those personal factors which 
influence productiveness. 

The Efficiency of the Labourer. 

Most of us are familiar with the statement that the British 
workman is the best in the world ; and few would dispute the 
statement that an English weaver, for example, can turn out a 
larger quantity and a better quality of material than an Indian 
native weaver working for the same time, under similar conditions, 
and with the same materials. We know, too, that in the office, 
factory or workshop in which we are employed, there are notice- 
able differences between the working capacity and output of 
clerks and workmen similarly occupied. If asked for an explana- 
tion, we should probably reply that one works harder than the 
other; but there are many other reasons which may account 
for the differences to which we have referred. Can we say that 
the average worker of to-day works harder than his forefathers 
did a century ago ? Obviously not ; yet the average contribu- 
tion of a present-day worker to production is far more effective 
and brings a much greater net product than did the contribution 
of a labourer working one hundred years ago. Among the many 
diverse factors which affect the productiveness or efficiency of 
the worker, those dealt witlLbelqw are of chief importance. 

■' ' Peouliaritibs OEsJRiiQilL 'S tock ani^..Biieej>ing. — ^Britain 
and Norway have long been famed for'tHe courage and skill of 
their sailors, Switzerland for her handicraft workers in metal 
and wood, Italy for her artists and sculptors. America leads 
to-day as the home of scientiflc management and skilled adver- 
tising. Districts as- well as countries become renowned fo r 
peculiar skill and artistry ; Sheffield cutlers are as famous as are 
the sword-makers of Toledo or the lace-makers of Valenciennes. 
As between the nations, the infinite differences are traceable to 
racial characteristics : to differing degrees of general health and 
strength, to variations in the ability to sustain prolonged exer- 
tion, and to differences in intelligence and skill. The. average 
British workman is stronger and healthier than the Italian of the 
South ; but the latter has generally greater artistic ability and 
a finer perception of beauty. 
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Great variations in productiveness exist also as between the 
workers of different countries engaged in the same trade. This 
is well illustrated by the conclusions set forth in a 1908 report 
on Indian Factory Labour.^ The Report showed that neither 
wages alone nor hours alone can form a basis for comparing 
British and Indian labour cost. The Indian factory operative is 
comparatively imeducated and unskilled at his work, he is deficient 
in application and is fond of change, preferring to wander from 
mill to mill rather than to remain settled ; he works leisurely 
throughout and takes intervals of rest whenever he feels dis- 
inclined for further exertion ; he is wasteful and careless in his 
methods, with the result that machinery is frequently damaged 
through want of cleanliness and proper care, and, furthermore, 
he has no desire to improve his output or to enhance his skill. 

As between crafts and districts, the differences in productive- 
ness are traceable rather to inherited skill and apphoation, and 
to the upbringing of children in the “ atmosphere ” of the craft, 
which is carried on by father and son successively through many 
generations. Much of this ability is natural ; some of it is 
acquired from • example and familiarity with its object. Un- 
doubtedly family pride in a trade is also a strong inducement to 
efficiency. The author recently interviewed a master clock- 
maker, whose business in London had been carried on by father 
and son for 150 years. In almost dilapidated surroundings work 
of the most exquisite kind was being produced with infinite pride 
and application : unquestionably the family tradition was being 
well maintained. 

Gen ebaIi J ^CTEi,iaGEN<)E. — ^This factor is frequently a racial 
charjCctSisScr”The intelligence of the average Emopean is 
keener and broader than that of the average African, while the 
American worker is probably second to none in this respect. 
The degree of intelligence is a vital infiuence in determining 
efficiency : one man may differ completely even from his own 
brother in clearness of thought, speed of action, breadth of per- 
ception, accuracy of judgment and strength of memory. Whereas 
one worker cannot be entrusted to perform the simplest operation 
without supervision, another may be capable of personally carry- 
ing through the most intricate process of production, or of con- 
trolling with success a machine of the greatest complexity and 
liability to damage. Such intelligence may be inherent or 
acquired, -but most frequently is due to natural gifts. It becomes 
more widespread and pronounced with the advancement and 
progressive civilisation of a community, and also as we pass 
from the purely extractive industries to those highly skilled and 
specialised occupations in which the finest and most delicate 
scientific instruments are made. 

Cleviate— and__.Physioa i. C onditions. — Closely related to 
racial characteristics and general intelligence are the climatic 
* Indian Factory Labour Commission, 1908. (Cd. 4292.} 
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and physical conditions under which work is done. It may 
fairly be argued that these influences are included under the 
first heading, for racial peculiarities are largely the result of 
climate and physical conditions. Temperate weather and cold 
winters are conducive to hard work, which is also necessary where 
such conditions prevail because nature’s resources of readily 
available food are not abundant. Conversely, tropical heat 
makes sustained labour weUnigh impossible, while its accom- 
panying abundance of natural food makes human effort almost 
unnecessary. Britain and Norway owe their hardy seamen to a 
rigorous climate and a well-indented seaboard. Italy owes her 
renowned northern agriculturalists to the natural fertility of the 
soil and the favourable climate of the Po vaUey: 

Genebal..,.Technioal -and -Commeecial .Education. — The 
efi&oienojT of the worker naturally increases with the extent of 
his knowledge, particularly of Ms own branch of industry or 
commerce. Technical and commercial knowledge miable the 
workman to perform Ms duties intelligently and with a full 
appreciation of Ms contribution to the final product. General 
Imowledge enlarges Ms conception of man and of matter, and 
adds to his general efficiency by broadening Ms outlook. The 
age of the successful business man unable to write Ms name has 
given place to that of the business specialist and technical expert. 

Moeal Qualitibs and Social Conditions. — worW's 
efficiency increases with his cheerfuMess, hopefulness, honesty 
and sobriety, and these depend essentially on Ms self-resjpect 
and on Ms social ambition. The free worker with a prospect 
of promotion has always an incentive to work harder and better : 
the slave, has little inducement to do other than “please the 
eye ” of Ms master ; he requires constant supervkion and is 
always inefficient. A factor of ever-increasing importance imder 
modern conditions is the confident expectation of reward and the 
knowledge that it can be enjoyed in security when finally obtained. 
Discontent and dissatisfaction are most fruitful causes of bad 
workmanship and of that constant friction between employer 
and employed wMch reacts so seriously upon efficiency. 

Quality and Amount of I^od, Clothing, and Sheltee. — 
Good work cannot be expected of labourers who are badly fed, 
insufficiently clothed and poorly sheltered. The American 
workman is better fed and clothed than the workman of any 
other nation ; this fact alone is sufficient to account for Ms 
eminent capacity and productivity. Generally speaking, efficiency 
increases with greater variety in food and other necessaries, but 
although the worker requires sufficient food to satisfy his needs, 
there is a limit beyond wMch extra food tends to reduce efficiency. 
The manual labourer requires more food than the sedentary 
worker, but in both cases an overabundant supply does quite”as 
much harm as an insufficiency of that nourishmen^required to 
maintain health and strength. The adequate^^u^ly of such 
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necessaries is, of course, a factor of the greatest importance in 
developiug such moral qualities as cheerfidness and hopefulness, 
already nfentioned. No national problem is of greater import- 
ance as affecting the future than that which concerns the feeding, 
clothing and housing of the labouring population ; hence the 
present significance of the next factor, that of the real value of 
the wage received. 

■7. The Beal Remuneration of the Employment. — ^This 
depefids'^”tHe~'pnfohasing power of the wages earned, which 
varies with the general level of prices. As a rule the worker 
benefits from each increase in his real wages, for he can afford 
a greater variety of food, clothing and amusement, all of which 
add to his efficiency as a productive unit. Changes in real wages 
may be due to actual increases or decreases of pay, or to move- 
ments in the purchasing power of the money received. K prices 
rise and wages remain the same, the wages buy less : workers 
then become discpntented, and discontent brings inefficiency. 
(See also jtost. Chapter 18.) 

Necessarily a great deal depends on how wages are spent : 
this consideration comes under the heading of the moral qualities 
already discussed. The sober and industrious workman is more 
efficient and derives greater benefit from each addition to his 
wages than the worker who spends his earnings on drink or 
gambling. 

General- Working Conditions. — ^Long experience has proved 
beyond doubt that workmen are benefited immeasurably in 
general health and in productive capacity by the improved 
lighting, heating, ventilation and sanitation of factories and 
workiEops. The confinement of human beings in badly venti- 
lated rooms inevitably causes a loss of vigour, mental and muscu- 
lar, whilst such cdnditidhs are -vnthout equal for the preservation 
and communication of the germs of disease and of ill-health, with 
their detrimental infiuence on production generally. Recent 
investigations, too, have proved that the productivity of labour 
is increased by the elimination of excessive noise in workshops, 
and even by ensming that factories are painted in soothing, 
bright colours instead of in colours which are cold, cheerless and 
uritating. 

The Number op Hours Worked. — Similar evil effects foUow 
too great an increase in the number of hours dming which the 
worker is employed. No man can permanently sustain long 
hours of hard work ; some period of relaxation is essential ff 
breakdown is to be avoided. Again and again it has been proved 
that a reduction of the hours worked, up to a point, results in 
an increase in efficiency, inasmuch as the labourer has greater 
opportunity for beneficial recreation and amusement. For this 
reason it is maintained that a short working day does not neces- 
sarily diTuiTiish output : the greater efficiency due to the shorter 
worldng period reduces industrial fatigue — one of the greatest 
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causes of diminished output — and more than counterbalances 
any diminution in production which might be, expected to result 
from the working of shorter hours. Such increase of eJficiency 
is, of course, more likely to be achieved in heavy manual work 
than in purely automatic work where the influence of machinery 
predominates. 

- Distribution oe the Working Time. — A part from the 
question of the number of hours worked, recent psychological 
investigations have shown that the distribution of the working 
timfi has a most important bearing upon the efficiency of the 
worker. This is particularly the case in monotonous occupa- 
tions, where it has been found that the judicious introduction of 
“ rest-pauses ” leads to greater contentment among the workers . 
and to angMncrease in the productivity of labour.^ 

/ Th^'^Pru^isation oe Labour, involving the allocation to 
the labourer of the tasks for which he is best fitted, and the 
management and co-ordination of a group of labourers to .the 
best advantage. This aspect will be considered in detail in the 
following chapter. 

The Advantages of Efficient Labour. 

Obviously an intelligent labourer is of greatest advantage to 
an employer because : {a) he takes a shorter time to learn his 
work or duties ; (&) he can act with little or no supervision, ’ 
and may be relied upon to perform his allotted task accord- 
ing to instructions and with discretion ; (c) he is less wasteful of 
materials ; (d) he can be entrusted with delicate machinery, and 
readily learns how to use and supervise it ; (e) he applies his 
abilities and strength to the best ^vantage ; (/) he is naturally 
watchful for improved processes and methods ; (ff) he is ahve' 
to the fact that his progress depends on his efficiency ; and 
(h) there is an increase of output at less cost, the trained intelli- 
gent workman proving cheapest in the long run. 

The Mobility and Immobility of Labour. 

By, the mobility of labour is meant its ability and willingness 
t o move from" one r trMe ^’ br occupat ioBrtd ahbther. Of' all the 
agents of production, laboim is possibly tThie most immobile, 
inasmuch as the worker changes his place of employment, arid 
particularly his kind of employment, oifl^y with difficulty. Labour’ 
is part of the labourer ; and many_ personal, .factors., tend .to 
prevent a labourer from moving'although it is in the best interests 
of the product — ^labour— j^which he has to sell? that he should move. 
ASflijng~Buch factors jafe patridtism, national and family ties, 7 

L religious principles, a^thy, ignorance, affection for one locality 
' and objection to another, or appreciation of life in the country ( 

v-' 1 See the Sixth Annual Report of the Industrial Eatiguo Research Board, 1925. 
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as opposed to dislike of life in the town. AU these affect princi- 
pally the worker’s Geographical Mobility, or his movement from 
place to place. Factors such as family pride in a craft, apathy 
and absence of ambition and fear of the futme, may affect the 
Vertical M obility of labour.. Le.^ its movement from, one grade 
of occupation into a lower or a hi g her grade, either in the same 
of “in a different mdustiy. An example 'is~the~mDVfeineht of a 
jbiner to become a cabinet-maker, or of a miner to become a 
colliery accountant. The other type of mobility, i.e., Horizontal 
Jlfol^7?fy,irom one gr£idein,one.trade.to,.the same grade iii-.^other,' 
Is not so mucfi’affected by personal factors, and in certain occupa- 
tions there is a widespread and continuous movement of this 
kind. Bricklayers and plasterers, for instance, will work on 
any building within reach of home and family, while mill hands 
or clerks move fairly easily from one firm to another. This 
mobility is, of course, lessened if technical or trade knowledge 
is required in addition to the mere knowledge of duties. For 
example, it might appear that a cotton spinner could easily 
become a woollen spinner, but this is not the case in practice, 
as both are highly specialised occupations. On the other hand 
a watchmaker can, without great difficulty, become a rnaker of 
scientific instruments. 

By an increase of this horizontal mobility and of the geo- 
graphical mobility of labour, its. supply is better adjusted to 
the demand for it ; workers are thus "einployed in those areas 
arid 'districts 'where work is available, and unemployment is 
accordingly minimised. Employment exchanges aim at accom- 
plishing this distribution by assisting the movement of labour. 
When, however, labour cannot find employment and is incapable 
of vertical mobility, either in an upward or downward direction, 
there is a hkelihood of extended unemployment. 

Very pronounced cases of this kind were in evidence after the 
Great War. In the neighbourhood of the great munition factories 
many thousands of workers had become specialised in that form 
of production, and on the cessation of work were left out of 
employment for long periods. In such cases vertical mobility 
was difficult and often impossible ; horizontal mobility was out 
of the question, and geographical mobility was attended in many 
cases by the difficulty and hardship of transferring homes and 
families, and of obtaining housing accommodation in new areas. 



CHAPTER 8 

THE ORGANISATION OF LABOUR 


The organisation of labour is strictly a branch of the wider 
subject of the Organisation of Industry as a whole, to which we 
have referred as being the fourth factor in the production of 
wealth under modern conditions. Nevertheless, many special 
problems arise and have to be considered in connection with the 
organisation of labour, which in itself exercises a profound influ- 
ence on the efficiency of the individual labourer. We propose 
therefore to devote the present chapter to this important branch 
of our subject, and to consider herein the organisation of man’s 
efforts for production, as they are affected by the Division of 
Labour, by the specialisation of processes and functions, and 
by the introduction and use of machinery. 

THE DIVISION OF LABOUR 

In the elemental or primitive stage, each man labours to 
satisfy his own desires ; as we have already pointed out,- there 
is at first little in the way of the exchange of goods of one kind 
for those of another. Gradually, however, man discovers that 
such an exchange of his surplus commodities for the surplus 
commodities of other men enables him to vary his food and 
possessions and to obtain greater enjoyment out of life. 

A further stage is reached when an individual entirely gives 
up the endeavour to satisfy his personal wants for a certain 
commodity, and comes to rely on his neighbours for supplies of 
fish, for instance, or for fodder for his horses or oxen. In turn 
he must apply himself to the production of something required 
by his neighbours, which they will accept in exchange for the 
fish or fodder. He may possibly decide to produce meat or 
fruit, and in specialising in the production of such commodities 
he obtains better returns for his efforts both in quantity and 
quality. 

At a still later stage in evolution, we find the potter, black- 
smith, weaver, and other craftsmen devoting the whole of their 
time and effort to their own trade ; rel3dng on other craftsmen 
for the hundred and one necessaries of their existence. At 
first, exchanges are made of goods for goods ; a hat for a pair of 
sandals, a pitcher for an iron fork. Later, forms of money 
intep^ene, and make exchanges more simple and mutual satis- 
faction much more easily obtainable. At first, too, only such 
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things are produced as can be disposed of without difficulty; 
goods are made only in small quantities, because it is not known 
with certainty that they can he exchanged. But later, the 
craftsman works in the Imowledge that his goods will sell. He 
lahoms to-day in anticipation of the demand of the morrow, 
rel3dng on a demand from his fellows just as he knows they 
rely upon him to buy. 

The arrangement to which we have referred is an elementary 
form of Division of Labour, or of the specialisation of functions, 
each man producing what he can make best and what he can 
sell best. Industry is divided into particular callings : such as 
those of the weaver, bootmaker and smith. The next step is the 
co-operation of a number of similar craftsmen imder the direction 
of a master-craftsman or “ boss ”. The individual workers no 
longer labour for themselves ; they are paid a wage either in kind 
or in money, and the sale or exchange of the product is the concern 
of no one hut the master. Such was the “ domestic ” system 
of industry which prevailed in this country before the Industrial 
Revolution at the end of the eighteenth century. Under these 
conditions, there is little need for organisation other than the 
supplying of the necessary material to the workers and the sale 
or exchange of the product. Each worker turns out a complete 
article from the raw material, receiving in return for his work a 
regular payment, and being relieved of the trouble of obtaining 
the material, and of finding a market for the product. 

But before long, yet another division is made. It is found 
that it is to the advantage of the master-craftsman (and eventu- 
ally of the workers) if each man concentrates on one process or 
stage of the production of the article. Instead of cloth being 
■made entirely by one man from the raw wool, the spinning, 
weaving, and dyeing are done by separate workers, each of whom 
thus becomes specially skilled in his own branch. We have 
reached a stage in the Division of Labour which is well termed 
co-operdtion ; the division of each industry into complete pro- 
■ cesses, or stages, the production of the final product being made 
possible by the co-operation of various workmen concentrating 
on respective parts or processes. The work of the master- 
craftsman is naturally increased under such circumstances; he 
must not only provide the materials and the sales organisation 
but must arrange also for the workmen at each stage to be 
kept fully employed. The weaver cannot profitably be kept 
waiting for yam, or the dyer for woven cloth. The efforts of 
all must be co-ordinated and arranged to the best advantage. . 

As industry develops, so does this specialisation esrtend ; 
complete processes are divided up into part-processes, and the 
worker applies himself to a continually decreasing part of the 
whole production of the final article. 

Coal is now used to produce steam, which displaces water 
and wind as soiuces of power. Hand-power gives way rapidly 
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to the machine, which is more speedy, acctirate and capable 
than man can ever be. The master-craftsman passes away. 
The functions of labour and of management become quite ^s- 
tinct. No longer does the master know and understand every 
detad of the work; no longer has the worker anything to do 
with the final form and disposition of the product. The organisa- 
tion of industry becomes increasingly complex, and develops, as 
we shall see later, into an important and essentially separate 
branch of production. 

This specialisation is accompanied by another tendency, 
that of the localisation of particular industries and callings in 
certain districts. At first, the spinning and weaving of woolj 
for example, may be carried on by the individual craftsman 
near the source of his raw material — ^in Yorkshire, around the 
moors and Pennines. When the factory of associated weavers 
springs up, it also remains near the raw material, the water 
power of the rivers, and later the power supplied by the. coal- 
fields. Climatic, geographical and geological conditions frequently 
favour development and prevent the migration which might 
otherwise take place. As the industry divides, the various 
divisions remain close to one another : the spinning mill near 
the weaving sheds, and the dyeing houses at no great distance. 
It is advantageous for any new firm to settle in such surroundings, 
for aU necessary resources are already available, adapted to the 
requirements of the industry, and specialised labour, with the 
skill of generations behind it, is to be found in the locality. 

For the reason that labour thus becomes indigenous to par- 
ticular areas, the localisation of industry is frequently described 
as the Territorial Division of Labour. 

Thus as society progresses, division of labour involves not 
only the division of processes and the specialisation of functions, 
but also the combination and organisation of various kinds of 
workers, and of various processes in an industry. From its 
narrow meaning of the separation of employments or of crafts, it 
is extended to its widest sense of specialisation, localisation and 
co-operation in industry, with the necessary intervention of 
exchange in all its forms, and the necessary specialisation of 
capital under countless designations. With every extension of 
the division of labour the importance of capital becomes con- 
stantly more marked. Greater outlay is required for tools and 
machines, more labour becomes necessary for upkeep and repair 
work, while the functions of marketing and distributing demand 
separate organisations from those which are concerned in the 
making, mining or growing of the product. 

The Forms of Division of Labour Summarised. 

The foregoing survey should enable the reader to grasp more 
readily the following summary of the stages in the development 
of the Division of Labour. 
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1. SJjSjf Division into Callings, as where each crafts- 1 
himself to a trade or craft, making a finished | 
^Bti^ y^om the raw material, and working independently } 
^^ms own master. 


2. The Division into Industries. — ^This may be regarded , 
as a further extension of (1), where the craftsman stUI turns ' 
out a finished article, but works in combination with other; 
similar workers under a master, who provides materials \ 
.and does' the -selling. ^hcL-craft becomes more identified as, 
an industry ; the home producTls dSplaced’Tjy'aTfactory 
article, but one worker still does the whole job. 

Gradually the division into industries assumes the modem 
form shown on pages 63 and 64. 

3. The Division into Complete Processes. — ^The pin is } 
no longer made by one man ; the wire is cut, the point made, ' 

\the head is fashioned and attached, the whole is polished — 
all by different workers, each of whom is responsible for 
and efficient in his own special branch. The textile industry 
is divided into the separate but complete processes of spin- 
ning, weaving, dyeing, etc. No longer does one man perform 
the whole of the work involved in producing a pin or a coat. 


4. The Division into Incomplete Processes. — ^Eaoh 
worker is now responsible for a still smaller contribution to 
the final product : with the, introduction of machinery, his 
share continually decreases anil becomes constantly more" 
specialised and. more efficient. The nmnber of separate 
processes extends, and what ' .were formerly_^ processes .in 
produ ction "become^ in . . themselves sepaxate~industries jvitK 
their ' ovm numerous sub-divisions ; e.g., spi n ni n g and 

weaidng . are .specialised and form separate in^'sfcries;in the 
p^duotion.. of . cotton and wool, each with a multitude of 
forms,"' fashions, designs and processes ; th^wooUen’industry' 
is^dividerd'Thto “wooUen " and “■worste^'~T5ectionsj— and 
so on. v— _ . 


6. The Territorial Division of Labour, or tm 
Localisation op Industry. — We have seen that labour in 
• spme.- districts . becomes _ specialised to certain- industries 
^ which have become localised there on account of geograpMcal, / 
l^geological, . climatic or political, reasons. Frequently, this 
specialisation applies to different parts of the same district. 
Lancashire, the home of the cotton industry, is the famous 
example. For generations its inhabitanj)*/jiak\^^9w»«fa 
with the cotton mills ; .the .whole envirpnmeffhfeiSj5e^op6^.- 
factory hands of the highest skiil and mficiefiby?* 
c^ditidns 'liave ‘"c6ntributed to the fuwher specialisation 
of spinning in certain South Lancashiiie to\® 

. Oldham and Bolton, and of weaving in ^e norl 
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such as Blackburn and Burnley. The division is carried 
even further, and with every stage, labour has become more 
closely adapted to the demands made .upon it. 

In the past, political causes have often led to this con- 
centration of groups of skilled workers in certain areas ; as 
for example, the Blemish and Huguenot artisans who settled 
in East Anglia and Yorkshire. This matter will be referred 
to in a later chapter. 

Simple and Complex Division of Labour. 

Division of labour is described as siiri'ple when two or more 
men, worldng in the same way, co-operate to perform a single 
task, too extensive, difficult or burdensome to be carried out 
effectively by one man alone ; such as mowing or ploughing a 
field, lifting heavy goods, and hoisting sail on a ship. The 
division is described as com/plex when each man or group of men 
undertakes a specialised function which is contributory only to 
the final result ; in other words, when several persons or groups 
unite to produce some result by each undertaking some con- 
tributory part ; e.g., the complex division of the cotton industry 
already described, where one man spins and another weaves. 

The Use of Machinery. 

The use of machinery has extended with every development 
in the arts and processes of production. In the early stages of 
industry the tools and appliances were of the most elementary 
kind, but always man sought for implements which would increase 
his output, reUeve him of heavy work, and assist him to obtain 
finer and more accurate results. The utilisation of steam power 
resulted in an enormous advance ; the harnessing of electric 
energy was no less important. Inventive skill has placed at the 
disposal of the producer machines of the most amazing com- 
plexity and intricacy, of the greatest delicacy of touch, of enor- 
mous strength and power, and of an endless variety of design 
and usefulness. 

It is worthy of notice, however, that while the sub-division 
of labour and the specialisation of machineiy is constantly in- 
creasing, many of the lines of division between different trades 
are becoming narrower and less difficult to be passed, i.e., in 
some cases there is an int&rconvertihiUty of industries. In illus- 
tration of this Marshall cites the case of a watch factory in which 
most of the machines used differ very little in general character 
from those used in any other of the lighter metal trades. In the 
event of a di min ished demand for the products of the watch- 
making industry, most of the operatives would find machines 
in other metal trades very similar to those with which they were 
already familiar; hence a watch factory with those who work 
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in it cotild be converted into, say, a serving-machine or gnn- 
making factory without overwhehning loss. 

Each additional application of machinery has necessitated 
the further specialisation of the functions of labour ; on the other 
hand, the extension of the division of labour has frequently 
necessitated and generally resulted in the creation of new types 
of machine capable of deahng with a particular process or of 
perfecting some part of the product. Thus the use of machinery 
is sometimes an effect and at other time s a cause of the division 
of labour, but it has some important general results on labour as 
a whole. We may consider these respectively under the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of the use of machinery in production, 
noting that some of the former constitute also the general ad- 
vantages of the division of labour (see page 107) as it is to-day 
conceived in its widest sense. 

The Advantages of the Use of Machinery. 

Generally, the use of improved tools and machinery eliminates 
much waste of energy, assures a more perfect and satisfactory 
product, and enables the labourer to employ his ability and 
strength to the best advantage. Machinery enables man to 
overcome such physical limitations as those of time, distance, 
and gravity ; yet whilst they enable him to increase his inde- 
pendence of nature, they tend nevertheless to make him more 
reliant upon his fellows, and consequently bound to them more 
closely by ties of solidarity and mutual dependence. More 
particularly, the advantages of machinery are that : — 

1. Man’s Powbb and Command oveb Natttbe abb 
Incbeased. — ^No human effort can achieve the same results 
as the floating dock, the mammoth crane, or the steam 
hammer. The Suez Canal, like the Pyramids of old, could 
have been constructed by the manual toil of a myriad men ; 
but the time and methods involved would have been quite 
unsuited to modern conditions. 

2. Man is Reiaeved oe Dbttdoeby-and'Honotony. — 
Many^roc^ses of production are monotonous in the extreme, 
whilst others are of such a heavy and objectionable nature as 
to shorten the lives of the workers engaged in them. Machinery 
does much to eliminate these features of industry, e.g., the 
planing machine has eliminated the weaiying toil of smooth- 
ing boards with a hand plane ; a printing machine now 
prints and folds our newspapers, the folding of which once 
constituted a most monotonous form of hand labour. 

3. The CoNSTEDCTION AND.CaBE OEMACHINEByDEVELOPS 
Ability, ''^d -'EAcSatates MoBniTyoE'LABOuB.— It goes 
without saying that the construction of a delicate machine 
and the hancmng of a fine instrument are in themselves 
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conducive to keener perception and greater intelligence. 
Tile same is true in greater or less degree in regard to all forms 
of machinery : the agricultural labourer who has become 
accustomed to the control of a motor plough and perhaps a 
small oil engine, is generally qtdcker-witted than he who has 
toiled always with fork and spade, hand-plough and harrow. 
Machinery makes man mechanically inclined ; experience 
with one type assists the worker to grasp the control of 
another, and thus to move more easily from trade to trade 
than would otherwise be the case. This increase in the 
mobility of labour tends to reduce unemployment among 
machine tenders of all grades. 

4. Machinery is Paster, .more Ac curate and more 
Regular. — It requires little imagination to appreciate the 
disparity between the output of a hand-printing press 
worked in conjunction with manual folders, and that of a 
present-day newspaper press, capable of printing, folding 
and counting 80,000 sixteen-page papers in one hour of 
running speed. I'he hand of man cannot work as rapidly 
as a steam riveter, or even his eye follow its blows, delivered 
with amazing speed and wonderful precision. Innumerable 
similar examples might be quoted. 

^ 5. Output is Increased ^ a Lower Cost. — ^At one time, 
nails were fashioned by hammer and hand from short lengths 
of iron, and naturally, they were comparatively expensive. 
To-day a simple machine feeds itself with wire from a spool, 
and delivers the nail complete with head and point, ready 
for immediate use, at an astonishing rate and with a minimum 
of trouble. One operator may quite easily control as many 
as twenty of such machines, turning out nails of every variety 
and size. To-day we regard as commonplace the carrying 
of a ton of goods at the cost of a penny a ndle, or the printing 
of a large newspaper and its istribution for sale at one 
penny per copy. There is also a great saving in outlay on 
tools : a worker requires fewer tools for a specialised job 
than if he does several different jobs. Machinery and tools, 
being in constant use, give a better return on the capital 
they represent. 

6. Standardised Production is made Possible. — ^T he 
production of the much maligned but remarkably efficient 
Pord car at such a low price is made possible solely by the 
use of machinery, which by its speed and accuracy enables 
the manufacturers to employ mass-production methods, and 
to turn out vast quantities of parts, all of which are accurate 
to a degree and easily interchangeable. A skilled worker 
can, of course, turn out products of quite remarkable 
accuracy of measurement ; but, generallv„ST3eaking, _no tw P- 
parts made by hand would be sufficiently identical as to be 
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interchangeable at a moment’s notice. The advantages of 
such standardisation are incalculable, an axle or wheel to 
fit any Ford car can be obtained almost anywhere at a cheap 
and fixed price. Machinery also makes possible the standard- 
isation of method, whereby one establishment may specialise 
in a great variety of related products (e.g., pressed metal 
ware), which involve similar, if not identical processes. 

The Disadvantages of the Use of Machinery. 

It is only to be expected that the tremendous change wrought 
in production by the introduction and the extension of machinery 
shordd be accompanied by objectionable features, and although 
these are more than ofiset by the advantages, they are sufficiently 
important to demand attention. In some cases, the introduction 
of machinery has caused so much hardship and dissatisfaction 
among workers as to have resulted in widespread revolts of the 
working class. Some classes have undoubteffiy suffered severely, 
but the fife of the working class as a whole has been considerably 
brightened by the great increase in production and the vast 
variety of products which have followed the introduction of 
machinery, in which term we must of course include the rail- 
way and the steamship, as well as the printing press and the 
power-loom. Among the chief disadvantages are . those dealt 
with below. 

Maoboteexl, CAUSES -Hardship by DiSBLAGriffG_LAEQUB. — 
A motor plough, tended by two men, can^ in one day the work 
previoTOljr done by ten men worldng with hand-ploughs. In 
English fields during the war, motor ploughs were used because 
of the dearth of man power : their advantages have been 
recognised and their use is extending. Consequently, many 
agricultural labourers have been displaced and thrown out of 
employment. The hardship is evident, for they are fitted neither 
by training nor inclination for other work, even if it were available. 
The story of progress has been the same for nearly two centuries : 
the loom has displaced the hand weaver, the steamship has 
ousted the safiing vessel, and the motor taxi has driven from our 
streets the horse-drawn cab. Can we wonder at such conditions 
when we learn that a single horse-power developed from about 
three pounds of coal costing less than one peimy, can perform 
the work of twenty men ? 

In most cases, the labour displaced is absorbed elsewhere in 
the ever-growing maw of industry, but the process is not always 
easy and at best is slow, the yoimger generation faring better 
than the older men, to whom change comes hard. This absorp- 
tion is made possible because, &st, the production of new 
machinery in itself finds work for more labourers, although 
probably not to such an extent as to absorb aU those displaced, 
because the invention and construction of every new machine 
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makes more simple and easy the production of a new or improved 
type. Secondly, the use of machinery has restdted in the pro- 
duction of more goods, and of a greater variety of goods, at less 
cost. The cheapening of many articles leaves buyers more to 
spend on other things. Thus demand has constantly extended 
and markets have continually ejqpanded, with a consequent 
necessity in the long run for the employment of extra labour in 
production. 

Machinery has made possible the vast extension in quick 
travel, the widespread use of books and newspapers, the utilisa- 
tion of such time-saving devices as typewriters and sewing- 
machines. All such articles require labour, and constantly 
increasing labom-, for their production, sale and distribution. 

Apart from the question of employment, the worker benefits 
also as a consumer of articles, such as clothes and kitchen utensils, 
which are produced by machinery at much lower prices than were 
previously possible. 

Handicbaet Woekers aee Redijoed to Semi-skilled 
Machine Tenders. — ^The machine-made watch and clock have 
almost displaced the pride-wrought productions of the skilled 
watch and clockmaker. Machine-made lace has long displaced' 
the delightful handiwork of skilled and painstakmg j^gersi' 
Only a few centres and a very few firms have made such a 
reputation for craftsmanship as to be able to compete with the 
modern product, which satisfies ninety-nine per cent, of those 
who come to buy. As a rule a craftsman cannot, therefore, 
afford to train ms son to follow in his steps ; the lad (and 
frequently the father himself) is forced by the pressure of com- 
petition to enter the factory, where his energies are applied in 
tending machines, and where his abilities are assessed, not 
accordmg to the beauty of the product, but rather according to 
the amount of work which he gets out of the machine, according 
to the care with which he feecfi and oils it, and to the quickness 
with which he detects a warning note in its steady hum. 

The results are wider than this. The number of master- 
craftsmen is necessarily reduced, and there is a consequent loss 
of moral independence and of self-reliance. The machme tender 
is but one of many, capable of being replaced almost at a 
moment's notice ; and his product carries with it no mark of 
the skill of a craftsman or of the painstaking labour of a man in 
love with his work. 

]^CHiNE-WoR3rTS' Not AL'wxrs-xs'^tffliSoR^D Artistic 
'as Hand-work. — We all know that the quart milk-can made 
by the local tmsmith wears longer and is far superior to the 
average machine-made product, purchasable at the bazaar. 
Speaking generally, the machme cannot give that care and 
attention which distinguishes personal work, and many people 
still travel far in search of the hand-made article and pay a 
high price for it. It seems, however, that under modern con- 
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ditions, the preference is fast losing ground; with an ever- 
increasing variety of objects on which to expend his money, 
man becomes more content with a reasonably-made Tnanbinp. 

_ product which fulfils its purpose and sells at a low price. Only 
to the more wealthy classes and to the artistically inclined do 
the hand-made articles nowada 3 rs appeal. 

There is, however, another aspect. Machmery to-day has 
reached an almost inconceivable state of delicacy of touch and 
perfection of execution ; it is capable of minute work to a degree 
which man can never equal, whilst it can perform work on heavy 
articles quite beyond human power. Only in a very few' 
branches of production can hand-work be said to excel ; in such 
luxury trades as those of gem-setting, expensive lace-making, 
dress-designing and hand-painted work, which stiU require the 
individuality of the craftsman. In many of the cases in which 
the machine product is inferior, man is to blame rather than the 
instrument, which is employed to produce a cheap article on a 
vast scale. Machinery in such circumstances may be said to be 
abused rather than used ; it is worked to its full capacity to 
supply any kind of article so long as it is an article of the kind 
desired. -The lasting qualities and - usefulness of the products 
are a secondary consideration. For example, some machine- 
made toys wfil break with the least handling, or a cheap clock 
will go perhaps for a few weeks, and then stop for ever. 

Advantages of the Division of Labour. 

The division of labour is so closely related to the employment 
of machinery in production, that its effects on industry have been 
necessarily referred to throughout the foregoing paragraphs. 
The general beneficial results of division of labour may be 
summarised as follows : — 

A. On Production as a Whole : 

1. The Increase of Outpvi at Less Cost “per Unit, such cost j 
implying expense of production as well as the sacrifice involved / 
in human effort. 

2. The Extension of the Use of Machinery, with its atten-j 
dant effects both in increasing production and in making it' 
more economical. 

3. The Making of a Superior Product, in many cases. ^ 
Each part is the work of a specialist. 

4. The Extension in the Demand for and Use of Capital in 
all its forms, and of Organising Ability and Invention in all 
its phases. 

5. The Extension and Diversity of Occupations. — New 
inventions and new machines tend to provide additional 
employment. Unemployment is thus lessened and the 
mobihtyjjf labour assisted. Women, children and partially 
disabled "men can be employed on less onerous tasks, and 
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production as a wkole benefits because each man can be 
assigned the job for which he is best fitted. 

6. The Increase of Invention and Discovery of New Matericds 
and New Processes. 

7. Time and Tools are Saved as there is no passing of 
labour from process to process, and the worker requires a 
few specialised tools and not a large number of different tools 
and machines. 

B. On the LABOuaEB: 

1. The Increase in his Dexterity and Shill, as he becomes 
more accustomed to the same task, usually limited in its range. 
Muscles, braitt and eye are adapted to certain movements, 
and become almost automatic in their speed and precision. 

2. Time and Effort are Saved in Learning a Trade . — 
Apprenticeship is shortened, for as the task becomes sub- 
divided, its difficulty is lessened. It is much easier and 
more economical to learn one branch of a craft than to learn 
it in all its branches. 

3. Sixain is Diminished by the use of machmery on 
bmdensome tasks, although a fast-moving machine may 
tend to tire out the worker. 

4. Ability and Inventiveness are increased : the mechani- 
cally inclined worker is generally keener and more adaptable. 
There is also a continual demand for invention, organising 
ability and power to control others. Frequently it happens 
that the simpler a task becomes through sub-division, the 
more easy is it to invent a machine to perform it. 

5. Shill is Saved by the employment of the worker on 
specialised tasks, and by his being relieved of the less exacting 
and monotonous work by women and children, and partially 
disabled workers. The worker with peculiar qualities and 
aptitudes is employed on the task for which he is best 
suited. 

6. Change of Trade is Facilitated, i.e., the mobility of the 
labourer is increased in certain cases. 

7. Labour becomes Specialised in a Locality, and generally 
commands a higher price in consequence. 

8. Hours of Labour are Shorten^, and the worker is thus 
allowed greater leisure for physical and mental recreation 
in pursuits and hobbies not connected with his work. Fmrther- 
more, factory life implies association with 'many fellow- 
workers, and consequently, there is more social intercourse 
and each worker has greater opportunities for selfrexpres- 
sion both within and outside the workshop. 

The Disadvantages of Division of Labour. 

Against the general advantages must be offset a number of 
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disadvantages, which concern the worker chiefly, although they 
ultimately affect production as a whole. 

The disadvantages from the point of view of production as 
a whole are in the first place, those; already enumerated, which 
accompany the extending use of machinery. Secondly, there 
are the moral and social evils which have resulted from abuses 
of the factory system and from overcrowding in industrial 
neighbourhoods. Many of these evils have had to be remedied 
by special legislation, as, for example, the insanitary, demoralis- 
ing conditions in factories and workshops, and the employment 
of young children. 

Prom the point of view of the workers there are three 
important disadvantages. Pirst may be mentioned the loss of 
s kill and sense of responsiln lity. The skilled artisan becomes 
simply a machine tender, and has no direct personal pride in the 
product. His responsibility is very limited, and caimot easily 
be fixed when a product passes through many other hands ; in 
any case, he is usually accountable only to a minor official 
occupying a slightly Mgher position. T he division of labour 
also tends to monotony. Before the Industrial Revolution strong 
personal ties~existed between master and man, and work pro- 
vided to some extent a means of self-expression. Processes 
were varied, and the worker’s product often reflected his own 
personality. Since the introduction of the machine-processes, 
however, conditions have changed. To a great extent the 
factory system, and especially the development of large-scale 
production, have dehumanised industry, while the processes of 
industry have become highly specialised, and, in many cases, 
highly standardised. Workers lose pride, pleasure and interest 
in the production day by day of an article of the same size and 
design, and it cannot be denied that many processes of modern 
industry tend to a narrowing of interest, an absence of vision, 
a blunting of intelligence and a loss of artistic sense. Moreover, 
the continuous performance of the same processes results in 
industrial fatigue, mind-wandering and day-dreaming, with 
consequent ill effects on the mentality of the worker and on the 
amount of his output. 

The third disadvantage to the worker is his Jpss~of .mobility^. 
Specialisation is frequently one of the greatest obstacles to the 
free movement of labour. A workman who has been engaged 
for years in performing a single operation, may find, when faced 
with the necessity of securing new employment, that he is fitted 
^or no other ^occupation ; andTjE^Ms'respect • the skilled worker 
is'ffequently worse" olBE than unskilled, whose market is much 
Mder. Nevertheless, the tending of one machine, especially of 
the automatic variety, closely resembles the tending of another 
machine ; and there is little doubt that, when specialisation is 
carried to an advanced stage, mobility of labour is actually 
assisted rather than hindered. For example, an unemployed 
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watchmaker may find suitable employment in the scientific 
instrument trade, while a workman accustomed to the lathe or 
drilliag-machine may find employment of similar character in 
one of a multitude of different worlcshops. The more mechanical 
the operation, the easier it is to transfer labour thereto, and 
with the increase in the use of machinery this infiuence of the 
simplification of processes may ultimately predominate. At 
present, however, the factors making for immobility appear to 
be the more powerful. 

As was indicated in discussing the efficiency of labour in the 
previous chapter, numerous and varied attempts have been made 
to reduce these disadvantages by far-seeing and benevolent 
employers. Shorter hours, leaving more time for leisure ; rest 
pauses ; welfare schemes involving the provision of rest rooms, 
reading-rooms, dining-rooms and playing fields ; co-partnership 
arrangements and profit-sharing schemes — ^these are among the 
methods now being widely adopted to restore to the worker 
some measure of responsibility and to counteract the effects of 
routine and monotony. 

There are certain limits to the increased division of labour, 
in just the same way as there are limits to the profitable applica- 
tion of capital and labour to the cultivation of land. These will 
be considered in the chapter o n the Or ganisation of Production. 
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CAPITAI^ITS EVOLUTION AND GLASSIFICATION 

Pbimitive man, living on such foods as he was able to gather 
from nature, was possessed of very little which would to-day be 
regarded as capital. He lived from hand to mouth, setting httle 
store aside for the future, and exertmg^himself.only as pught^ be, 
required to.satisfy. .his. immediale” desires for subsistence and 
shelter. The discovery that the provision of this subsistence 
was facilitated by the use of simple too]sjind.implements inarked 
a great step forward : with a Ii€EIe^aorifice man could provide 
■ 'himself vdth articles" "which made his labour easier and more 
productive. But we can imagine that the making of even the 
simplest of these involved considerable effort which could not be 
sac^ced without loss and the necessity for further effort to 
replace it. The simple tool was the reward of past labour : it 
was, in fact, “ crystallised ” labour, and the better it was made 
and the more intricate its form, the greater the effort required to 
produce or to replace it. 

As._ciy^sation progresses, the pru niti ye . implements and the 
elementary forms . of clothing and -shelter give place to more 
elaborate and much improved types. With every extension in 
man’s wants and with every changing caprice of the human, 
mind, new^productive implements’ arerdquired and.more involved/ 
methods become, necessary. Man labours not solely to satisfy 
Ms own needs but also to provide for" those^f his fellows. ' 
Production, at one-time direct „and self-centred, 'becomes con- 
tinuahx more m^(^rand"^'mpTex. ' The Industrial Revolution, 
mafimd by the application of steam to industrial purposes, was 
the beginning of the modern era, with its myriad producers, 
bent on satisfying the hundred and one desires of a world-wide 
market, and surrounded by the most intricate and expensive 
machinery, far-flung transport systems, elaborate buildings, and 
all that is included in the mighty forces of wind and water, steam 
and electricity. 

In aU such items we are able to recognise a common char- 
acteristic. The simplest. instrurnent , 9f . agricultme, the vast 
transport systern, the mighty liner — Ml are the result of past 
^pur7 and form .part of tJiai wealth of individuals and of com- 
niuniiies.other^ timn land which is us^ to assist in the 'prodvxAion of 
Jurther wealth. The words in italics supply the generally accepted 
deHmtibn of capital, whethe r it ex ists-in the form of. food, clothing, 
shelter,, tools, measuring instrum ents an d machinery ; or as 

HI 
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_seed, raw materials and minerals drawn from nature for pro- 
ductive uses ; or as transport instruments, such as roads, railways, 
canals and bridges ; or as instruments of excHange and stock-m-. 
vteade. The fo rms of capital are endless j its uses and application 
m'industrylbre number. ' 

Some economists object to the definition of capital given 
above, and prefer to regard it as consisting of all Minds of wealth, 
other than land, which is expected to yieldl an iMcme. But there 
is'-^irtuailly little difference in the two ideas ; they are in fact two 
conceptions or two points of view of the same thing. ^ Wealth is 
used in production only in so far as it will yield an in crease ., or 
income.,to-its-owner ; otherwise it might just as welTISe allowed 
to repose in a safe in secure idleness. There is no point in 
hazarding capital in production unless some return can be 
anticipated, although it may actually not materialise. 

The confusion possibly arises because of the failure to recog- 
nise that the same amount of capital may be the subject of two 
distinct ideas. By the produce r it is regarded a s an agmt.o f 
pro duct ion ; by the ca pitalist-owner it is essenti ally a sour ce..-of 
income. In both cases tEeT)asie^idea is jthe saBsfa^SonlSQuture' 
needs : the satisfaction is obtained either by u tilising the. capital. 
in" production or by lending the c apitaTIor.prdductive purpose^ 
The attribute of capital as" an agei:^..pf.„.produotion may *be 
described as ita.jm^al d^dcimsUKT ' attribute as a^. source 
ofjmoom^ i^its ac^w^.cAafocte^^ Thefe"i8 noting con- 
flictmglh the "ideas, for in both cases the capital, bj^ its use in 
production, jdelds to its owner an addition to his existing wealth. 
If this were not so, the capitalist would not lend, and the producer 
would not conduct business on borrowed money. The character- 
istic of capital as a source of income is' partly responsible for the 
socialistic and communistic opposition to the “ capitalist ” system.. 
It is recognised by such opponents that capital is essential to 
production under modem conditions ; but it is maintained that 
it should -be -imder- State "control and ownership and. that the 
income which is created should accrue to the State. SoQi^sts 
have no desire .to destroy capital, as is frequently stated riElrey 
aim solely at effeotmg a change in the ownership of capital in 
the essential means of production, e.g., in the coal industry 
and in banking. 

Capital and Money. 

The student sometimes experiences difficulty in obtaining 
a clear idea of the economic conception of capital because of 
the use of the term in reference to the “ capital of a limited 
company ”, or to the “ capital ” value of the national debt, and 
so on. From the point of view of the shareholder or stockholder 
such items are conectly described as capital, but in so far as the 
company and nation are concerned they are forms of debt, on 
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which interest and dividends are paid. National loans may be 
employe d for the d es truction, of wealth, as for example, in_war- 
.fare ; an3nndividnal''wealth may 136' wasted ,by, a spendthrift. 
Nevertheless, the sums so represented which are owned by sundry 
individuals are capital, and yield an addition to the wealth of 
their owners in the form of interest and dividends ; and that 
portion of the national debt or of the capital of a company which 
is represented by buildings, office equipment, machinery and 
vehicles, is its real capital, its. real instrume nt of pro d uctio n. 
Monetary values are, in fact, not necessarily the same as capital 
in the economic sense. Mooney 4s only cap ital wheiuit.ris- con- 
_sume.d productiyely, i.e., when it.is'speht”and not merely hoardqd. 
£100 .in' gold sovereigns in a stockmg may be wealth, but' it is 
not capital until it is spent for productive purposes. It does ' 
not become capital if it is spent on cigars and cigarettes, on luxuries 
or on pleasure ; as such it is neither a source of income nor an 
agent for producing further wealth. .MJ^money__i.s_ jj^ealth, Jjut 
jiot. all mo ney, js^.capital. Again, all capital is’ wealth,' but hot 
all wealth is capital. 

The Function of Capital. 

J. S. Mhl^ stated that capital consists of “ whatever. things 
are destined to supply productive labour with‘ its “various pre- 
requisites Itepables production to be carried on, and producers 

to await the reSdVof any work which occupies a period of time. 
As Professor Macgregor has said, “ Futmdty_is_^e fimd^ 
idea underlying capital Capital.performs its functions' only m 
being consumed ; _its existence depends not on its preservation 
and retention, but on its being used up, whether rapidly or slowly 
over an extended period! 

^wThe various forms of capital fulfil this function of assisting 
labour in different ways : the seed is consumed in giving birth 
to the crop ; clothing and shelter are used up productively as 
they are used and worn out ; food provides the worker with 
subsistence and strength ; machinery helps him by relieving him 
of monotonous tasks and of heavy, fatiguing work, releasmg him 
for more responsible duties and lengthening the period of his 
utility as a producer ; canals and railroads are consumed as 
they are used for transport and communication, whilst media of 
exchange perform their functions as they pass from hand to 
hand and assist the circulation of that wealth which they repre- 
sent. Briefiy, the functions of capital in a modern community 
may be said to consist of : 

1. The Provision of Subsistence, in4ihe.iorm..of food, 
''Clothes .and,shelter, main taining the labourers and producers 

while they await'tli^results of their efforts. Under modem 

conditions productive processes are frequently involved and 

. ^ Principles, Book I. iv. i. 

H 
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long lasting, hence the provision of subsistence is an important 
-factor. 

2. The Peovision of Appliances essential to production, 
and nowadays necessary to enable production to be speedy, 
accurate and automatic; ‘to^eKeve'We worker of 
fa^gue" and over-exertion ; and to correlate the various 
" ^Sduo tiyeragencies^' 

3. The Peovision of Mateeials. — At first of the most 
simple Mnd, the materials of industry are to-day of the utmost 
variety and complexity, and include not only such raw 
products as are derived from nature but also semi-manu- 
factured and manufactured articles which are utilised as 
the raw materials in yet another stage of industry and 
manufacture. 

In the same way as capital itself may be regarded as a form 
of “ crystallised ” labour, so may those forms of capital which 
are grouped under the headings “ appliances ” and “ materials ” 
be regarded as “crystallised” subsistence ; i.e., as representing 
in objective and material form the food, shelter, and clothing 
consumed by producers during the creation of such appliances 
and materials. 

Forms of Capital. 

As capital exists in such remarkable variety and is utilised 
in so many different ways, it is usual to classify its various forms 
and to distinguish types of capital according to their functions in 
the productive organisation. The following are the principal 
divisions, none of which is entirely watertight and exclusive, 
and some of which overlap : 

1. Peivate, Social and National Capital. — Private or 
[individual capital consists of such .possessions as are owned 
[or partly o wned by am individual or ' private jperson, ^dis- 
.tiuet from those things comprised in the term social^ of ptMic 
capital, which belongs to the community generally. Com- 
pare for example, the ownership of. a freehold house, or of 
%> piano within it, and the ownership of a public highroad, 
or of the . Houses ..of Parliainent! The, term .waiiowaZ capital 
is usedjbq m^ean ^e total ca^itaVjof the nation as a whole, 
i.'e., the ag^egate of the private "capital of its nationals, to- 
gether with the total of the nation’s social or public capital. 

1 2. Matebial and Peesonal Capital. — :The -former .con- 
sists of objects which exist in a concrete, . tangible , form, 
and are capable of being transferred from. one,. person. .to., 
another, such, as a surgeon’s instraments, his garden roller. 
L and motor car. The term Personal Capital ^pmpris.es...an 
/individual’s ability, Rapacity, or. faculty — “ all t hqse^energies, 
j faculties, , and habits which contribute to*^ake a people 
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e fficie nt ”, Tlpsc cfinnot bo transfcrrccl in themselves, bulj^ 
irnnsfer bcnclUs which arc ' valuable to others] 
Examples arc a surgeon s skill and a singer’s voice. Although 
such skill' usuall}’ ro])rc.sonls considerable invested wealth, it 
cannot be regarded as wealth in the economic sense, inasmuch 
ns it docs not comply with our definition (see a 7 t(e, page 3.3), 
To... the ..possessor, nevertheless, such personal capital is a 
sou rce of income, and in the ease of a lawyer, for example, his 
sKlI is actually productive. 

3. Trabe (or Production) and Consumption C.<\pital.^ 
— Included in the former conception arc commodities actually 
used'in the production of other articles or commodities, such 
as 'l^l.sj’niachincr^’ and raw materials. Consiimplion capital 
includes all goods which satisfy wants directly by being' 
consumed; c.g., food, clothes and houses. 

4. Fixed and Circulating Capital. — Circulating capitalj 

fulfils the wliole of its office by a single use in the production 
in which it is engaged, its value passing once and for all into 
the value of the linaT'prbduct ; c.g,, raw materials, seeds,' 
fuel and money paid awaj* in wages, all of which are used 
once only. tlie^ptlm in a 

durable .shape and brings in an* income or return according 
tb' the Icngtli of tinio during which it is used ; it can fulm 
its office in production more than once, and its utility is not 
exhausted by a single iiso. Examples of fixed capital are 
Intildings, machinery, canal barges, railway trucks and office 
furniture. As circulating capital is used once only, its single 
use must result in a reiilaccment of the original capital, and 
also in a creation of sufficient additional wealth to make its 
use profitable. The return to fixed capital is usually spread 
over a long period, but the value of the return must be 
sufficient to cover the original cost and also a fair rate of 
profit on the capital sunk or fixed. 

5. Sunk and Floating Capital, sometimes called special- 
\ised and vnspecialised capital. Capital is said to bo sunk or 
'•specialised when it has assumed a form which' makes it 
unsuitable for any other imrpose, or when it cannot bo 
changed or recovered ; c.g., capital invested in tunnelling 
or Jn,the drainage of land, (jajwial is said to bo unspecialised, 
floating or free when it can bo changed at will for employment 
in any branch of' industry,' arid can at any time assume a 
jlillefent'form ; o.g., money, stock-in-trade, fuel, raw material 
and'boolc debts. ' 

’ J. S. Mill defined sunlc capital as capital which is “ rendered; 
permanently incapable of being applied to the maintenance* 
and remuneration of labour enviously capital will not be 
sunk unless" the owner has rea son able security, a fair hope 
of a return' on his investment, or unless business activity and 
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enterprise...are such as to justify the sinldng of capital for 
productive puiposesT' ^ 

The proportion between sunk and floating capital is of 
importance to the economist ; in fact some economists 
consider a, bad adjustment -of sunk to floating, capital in 
production as ah important. cause of the recurrence of crises.. 
Such a mal-adjustrdent may in fact, seriously, hamper, a 
nation's productive capacity, for it is^.^fficult and sometimes 
^^mosflm possihle ’Vtb ■^effect., .|M'e ^necessary change. The 
i^emaBsation of capital is frequently a cause of .imemploy- 
ment, for in the event of inactivity in the trade in which it 
is utilised, such capital cannot easily be applied to other 
purposes ; e.g. bla3t.furnaces.and.flo atm g doc ks. 

6. Remunebatoby and Adniltaby Capital. — Bemunera- 
tory or wage capital is that wealth winch is applied to the 
payment pf_ la.bo.ur. ,engaged.‘'’m. production. Auxiliary or 

. capital . comprises .aU other ‘ forms of capital 

^'wKcfTpsist 'labour in production ; such as machmery, ,raw 
' materials, 'toolsV ships and railways. "" 

In any business or industry both remuneratory and 
auxiliary capital must co-operate, but the proportion of one 
to the other varies considerably, chiefly according to : 

(a) The Nature of the Business. — ^In some businesses 
the labour force is extensive, m others it is not. Compare, 
for example, a" coal mine and a stockbroker’s office. 

(&) The State of Invention. — As processes becorne more 
complex, so generally does the" labour force increase. 
0^t]ie~other‘Hand, the constant invention and applica- 
tion of machinery for industrial purposes tends to lessen 
the need for labourers, and t o incr ease the proportion 

sp^t on fixed and auxiliary capital. 

(c) The Rdation heiween the Cost of Ga/pital and Labour. 
— ^In many businesses it is possible up to certain limits 
for an employer to utilise capital and labour in com- 
peting proportions in the same production, substituting 
one for the other as may be more profitable. The same 
process may be done by hand labom or by machine. If 
an employer decides to utilise chiefly hand labour, he 
pays more in wages. If he utilises machinery on a larger 
scale, he pays more interest on capital. This competition 
between two elements engaged in production is an 
instance of the 'principle of substitution. 

7. Reventte OB Litcbative Capital is so called because ' 
it yields...a,mpney income to its owner. 

8. Loanable Capital exists in such forms as can be lent 
for productive uses. Tj^_best_example is money or credit, 
and the most easily accessible form is that ,of a Jb^k .l?alance,_. 
which can be lent to others by its owner or by the holding bank. 
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How Capital is Produced and Accumulated. 

We have already seen that land and laboxn: are the primary 
or natural agents of production. Capital is obtained only as the 
result of the co-operation of these factors ; it is a woduce d.d&erA 
Qr im trument of production, which under conations is 

sraSmentljClbijK5^4M.^o be regarded as V separate, factor! It 
must be so regarded because we Imow that the production of 
wealth is impossible without the help of pre-existing wealth 
in some form or another, elementary or complex, simple or 
intricate. 

Under primitive conditions capital accrues as the direct result 
of abstinence or saving on the part of its bjraer. l?he early 
fisherman who constructs a canoe or net," wherewith to_increase 
his pro du ction of food, musITre&Sifve a portion of his catch in 
orderT;b*'si5’stam himself during the process of maJdng his canoe 
or net, or go short .^ of food dufflg that process. The primitive 
farmer harvests -his crop and retains a portion of it,, as seed, for 
future crops. The product, in w^hafever form it finally appears, 
is_f^, re^t of past IcAourand of saving.or.**„waiting ” it .represents 
surplus of prodpMion oyer _cgnmmption,^ohtaiRed as a resu lt o f 
settihg aside sbinetiiing for the future. 

In 'modern "times' the saving of capital rarely takes the form 
of the retention, of materi^ objects .such as seed and materials. 
Thejabpurer .of ”fo-day is paid in -money^' and his savings are 
most frequently accumulated in the form of a deposit at a Savings 
Bjauk or TOth'“a" friendly society. ' The present-day workman 
rarely hoards up actual coin of .paper money ; he is enlightened 
enough to realise that a deposit accbimt brings him interest and 
increases in amount with the passing of time. But no new 
principle is involved. Mone y_m erel y represents goods which it 
w ill purchase , jtnd the saving of money instead of its immediate 
spending is actually the puttmg away of the right to obtain goods 
Jnthe,. future. 

Po^bly the money or capita l will be left almost indefinitely 
withj )he_.banfc : it then becomes jr^SQurire of Income f 6 its . p\raer, 
who len^ it" to the bank. In turn the bank lends suc^ saymgs 
to other borrowers., for use,., in. production, so that the ori^al 
savings of the workman come fo*' be' applied m_the,.jproduc- 
tipn - of .further wealth, and his capital fulfils ..thCtwo.funciaoiis 
I previously noted^pf„a^.agehtJ.df.. .production and a. source', of 
'"■ income. 

The term “ waiting ” used above is to be preferred to the 
older term “ abs tinence ”, because of the implication by the 
latter of .a painful or e^a-ustingjxropess. The saving of capital 
does. jno.t,.necessarily imply an y pers onaLdiscomfort or sac ^ce , 
orlajdeUbefaEe sacHBce of pfes^it for future pleasures. ’ 

Undoubtedly much capita! ja!bbtained as the residt of deliber 
rate 'sawng"ah'd"''s6me degree of bffort, but in many cases the 
' ' *'*■ * \ 
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income of the individual is so large as to make it possible to 
satisfy every desire and y et leave a s urplus to be saved.for future 
needs. 

Frequently it is stated simply that cap ital is, the, result „of 
past saving or abstinence, the element of past labour being 
omitted. Sueb a statement is, however, incomplete, and in 
some respects imreasonable. “It is inconceivable how any- 
thing whatever could be 'produced by a purely negative act ; 
whether we call it abstinence or saving, in either case it is simply 
an abstention. Ejrqductipn.js , a -positive -act,., not . a negative, 
one. ... As Bagehot very pertinently enquires, liow does a 
herd of cattle represent any saving whatever ? Has its posses- 
sion entailed any privations on the part of the owner 1 Quite 
the reverse, for thanks to the milk and meat he has been better 
fed, and thanks to the wool and leather he has been better 
clothed”.! 

It is, therefore, preferable to say that coital is the residt of 
the s aying , of a surplus of production over consumption. ' This 
means. either.-.that 'the .wealth 'produced has exceeded 'demands 
for immediate consumption, or that people have consumed less 
than 'was actually required to satisfy their wants, and'that they 
havedieeh sufficieiitly careful to lay aside the surplus as a pro- 
vision for the future. “ TJte„fund from which saving can be r 
made is th e surplus of the produce of labour after supp^lymg the 
fiecessaiies‘’.bf"life"td all' eSneern^d in the production. . . More 

than this surplus cannot be saved imder 'any circumstances. . . . 
This surplus is the fund from which aU additions are made to 
capital ”.2 Thus the formation of capital is dependent on two 
factors : (a) ‘il^e jiower tq ^ave. and (6) T tj.e will to save. 

The Power to Save. 

The Power to Save i mpfa s-a.., .surplus of ..production oyer 
bonsumption, such as may accrue .from Jncreased production or ^ 
miore economical consumptipn. It^ therefore depends on the 
efficiency of the”c6mmerce and industry of "a' Country. • This in , 
turn 'depends' on many factors, mcluding the natural resources,*'' 
such-ns^chmate, juineral ,wealth7 good harbours and transport 
^ facilities ; on the geographical position relative to other nations ; i 
I- on the efficiSa^'"of 'the banking' and credit systehis; bn the 
-> profitable organisation pf^^e factors of production — land,^lab,pur 
1 ^d„.capital ; . on the" utilisatibh of machinery, inyentiohs and *^ 
j new., processes, and on the business and moral characteristics of 1 
• the inhabitants. 

The Will to Save. 

The WiU to Save is more of a personal matter, and depends 
chiefly on individual characteristics, particularly on the various 
* Gido, Political Economy, pp. 112>113. ‘ * Mill, Principles, L xi. i. 
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motives wliicli create in man a desire, to accumulate wealth. It 
is also profoundly influenced by the conditions within a country A 
saving is encouraged in a civilised co mmuni ty where law and! 
order are maintained, and where a man can reasonably look' 
forward to the future enjoyment of the results of his efforts.' 
Security, or the possibility of preserving the wealth sayed.against 
fraud, tlieft and exaction, and the existence of means of safe- 
guarding wealth or of investing it safely, are thus essential factors. { 
They depend largely on good government, on the maintenance of 
peace and tranquillity, on •the existence of .stable currency con- 
ditions, and on the prevalence of good credit both at home and 
abroad. There' can be little desire to" save if revolution, war or 
natural calamities such as floods and earthquakes make the 
future uiicertaih and the preservation of wealth hazardous, 'or 
if the effort of saving is rendered futile by heavy taxation or by 
inflation of the ciu’rencjL On the other hand, saving is en- ' 
couraged. by the existence of money as a store of value ; by the 

• flo^Glopiu Gnt of savings banlcs and of deposit banlcs, and by the 

' perfection of such mechanism as that of the Stock Exchange, \ 
whereby the investment of capital' is ' made possible and’ 
facilitated. 

The Motives which Induce Men to Save. 

ThcJDmrfi.tq Provide for Onesdf and one’s Family ry-This is 
comitionly termed is midoubtedly the strongest 
i ncentive to saving for future needs. 

Amhiiion to .Command Social Esteem, Power and. Injluence . — 
The"^’eatef~lli'6~6§teeni' uT wliicli wealth is held and' the .greater 
the power it wields, the stronger is the ambition to accumulate 
capital. In the United-States and Britain this motive is especially 
prominent. 

An^itiqn.fpr. /Sneers . in . Ezismess. — ^Tliis is closely allied to 
the preTO)us motive, and induces men to exert themselves to the 
utmost in order to excel and surpass their fellows and competitors. 
Ambition for success may be quite independent of any desire to 

• possess wealth as such, and is therefore frequently influenced by 
the “ tenacity of the habit of work ”. 

Desir e to Postpone GonsjimpHon .in...order.do..6btain. Interest . — 
Accumulatron is“s’timvnated if the rate of interest is high, and a 
l u5i rate " of~interest"in 'itself ^provides a fund for further saving. 
We should thus expect saving to be more pronounced in countries 
where the rate is high, but generally a prevailing low rate of 
interest, as in England, indica tes a Mgh degree of security and 
ample means of investment which are in thems'el'ye's sufficient to 
keep up the rate of accumulation. On. the other hand, a liigh 
ratg — ^where it is not due to a scarcity of capital’ 'ahd”an ‘a'B'sehce 
of tfiiift on the part of the inhabitants, — ^infrequently a sign of 
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insecurity, and its continued existence may tend to restrict 
prodi^ion and thus to check accumulation. 

'^^DssimJo-Avoid — ^pme persons are so ^constit uted , 

either, from, weak ness "or tmidity, as to endeavour at all times 
to avoid expense ~an ^ "expeh^time " pn~ luxuries. Others spend 
boldly and without too' great "consideration ; they consequently 
accumulate less on the average than people in the former class. 

Britain and U.S.A. Instanced. % 

In Britain and in the United States we find the best condi- 
tions for the growth of capital. Their natural resources ; their 
numerous seaports, excellent climate and geographical situation ; 
their good and stable government ; their highly developed 
banking, monetary and credit systems, and their organised 
capital markets, which serve to bring the accumulators of capital 
into close touch with those who can make use of it, have resulted 
in eminent efficiency in industry and commerce. The power to 
save therefore exists in a marked degree. The will to save is 
equally pronounced. In both countries great importance is 
attached to social prestige and power ; the possession of wealth 
and aU that it brings is a most powerful factor in inducing 
men to work hard and to save for the future. The tenacity of 
the habit of work is also noticeable in both peoples. The standard 
of morality is high ; there is a love of order and of peace, a desire 
to work in harmony and tranquillity, a strict enforcement of the 
law and of the rights of property. Everywhere one finds that 
moderation and consistency in the consumption of wealth which 
are essential in a people ambitious to provide for the future 
rather than to enjoy to the full the benefits of the present. All. 
these have resulted in a remarkable accumulation of wealth in 
both coTmtries, and with the accumulation of wealth goes hand 
in hand the advancement of all civilised arts and institutions. 


} 

J Capita l and .Society •Profiress-Toaether. 

In the foregoing paragraphs we have treated capital as a 
whole, and in tocussing its growth and accumulation have not 
sought to differentiate between the various types. There are, 
however, considerable variations in the growth and rate of 
growth of capital in its several forms, variations which become 
greater and more accentuated with every advance of industrial 
science and art. The growing application of machinery to industry 
and the improvement in processes and methods have tended 
to the replacement of expensive labour by the less expensive 
machinery ; fixed and auxiliary capital thus tend continually 
to increase. Similar ly... the, accumutation...and. distribution ..of 
wealth in a progressive community, tend to a constant increase 
i n-the ~ quantity a^J^ue of capital: people who 
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earn more„ sp.end more on houses, furniture, clothes and food. 
Aga^ iacreased ihdustnal' efficiency and improved organisation 
tend to r^uce the proportion of circulating capital ntdised by 
a business ; l ess stp cka^haye to be carried and money is turned 
over rnore gnicE^^ Pjj/oatc and social capital increase together : 
tSe^mbre. wealthy the community and the more advanced its 
^jssQ^pment, the greater the a|m.ount of wealth which is spent 
on s uch g eneral-ntffity 'uhdertakihgs as roads, harbours, ^blio 

buildmgs and water supply schemes. 

Thus we may find that one Idnd of capital increases with 

progress, and that another decreases, but generally speaking, 
we can say that almost all forms of capital increase with the 
development of human society. 

Assurance and Saving. 

The accumulation of capital or saving is considerably 
encouraged by the growth of life and endowment assurance, 
which impose on the assured a kind of forced saving for future 
needs. The system of endowment assurance is a strong induce- 
ment to save because it enables the assured, while he is providing 
for himself and his family in the future, at the same time to 
protect his family or other dependants against loss of the wage- 
earner. Furthermore, the system of industrial life assurance, 
by enabling the poorest classes in the comm u ni t y to pay pre- 
miums in small weekly sums, encourages saving in quarters 
where it wordd appear wellnigh impossible. 

As a result, numberless comparatively small sums, collected 
from all classes in the community, are gathered by the assurance 
companies into large centralised f^ds, which are remuneratively 
employed in investments on the Stock Exchange, in loans and 
in other profitable ways. Such capital is thus made available 
for industrial and commercial purposes, with advantage to the 
community as a whole. The skdlled investment of funds results 
in a relatively high and regular return which enables the com- 
panies to strengthen their financial position by the establishment 
of healthy reserves. As a role, periodical distributions are made 
to the policy holders, whose savings are correspondingly increased 
by no real effort on their part, while the establishment of strong 
positions permits the companies to lower their rates of premium 
and make the method of saving by assurance stfil more attractive. 

These facts are becoming recognised to a constantly in- 
creasing degree. Progressive companies are always anxious to 
expend not only their existing business but also the scope of 
their different schemes. Assurance or insurance is thus a force 
of ever-increasing importance in its effect on the accumulation 
of capital in the modern community. 



CHAPTER 10 

THE ORGANISATION OF PRODUCTION 

In a previous chapter it has been pointed out that the two 
primary agents of production — ^Land and Labour — could not 
advance far before a third factor — Capital — ^became necessary. 
But just as land and man’s efforts alone could do little without 
such forms of capital as ii^lem^ts..and sustenance, so does the 
need for the fourth fac^r^^rganisation — ^become increasingly 
m ore appa i‘ent_as.-production moves_ away f rom ; the - elem^tary 
typS"ajtId as civilisation advances. Even the peasant proprietor;, 
luffiself controlling all three factors of production, must exercise' 
some degree of organising ability if he is to get the best results.* 
The best sections of his land must be. developed to their full.-: 
extent^by capital and labour ; but only to such an extent as to'j* 
make the applications worth while. Possibly he must decide to? 
apply a greater proportion of capital and more labour to thej 
poorer land in order to increase its productiveness. Then the! 
work in the fields has to be done in appropriate order ; seeding- 
must precede reaping and harvesting ; each labourer must be; 
provided with the necessary amount of capital in the form of 
tools, and to each must be allotted a fair proportion of the work' 
so that his labour will not overlap that of others. 

Thus, even imder elementary conditions, some degree of 
organisation or supermtendence is necessary. But .the, .necessity 
is^'empha sised 'when .the various factors are o'^ed by different 
per^ns, or are situated in different places.' Then an agency is 
req[uired which bring' them together' 'and co-ordinate their 
functions, supply the various factors in the right proportion and 
at the right time, and see that each factor is remimerated fairly 
for its . .contribution to ~]^bduotion. Generally speaking, the 
agents of production can achieve nothing unless they are in 
effective co-operation ; their strength lies in their union imder 
one management, which will assume the lead in production,; 
endeavour to utilise each of the three factors so as to achieve | 
the best results and obtain the highest return, and undertake any 
necessary risks which may accrue as a result of the association. 

§ uch are the f nations, discharged in production by the fourth 
Jacto^^U^^i^aSbl^ Enterprise, .or Business Management. The 
person who supplies the factor is variously described as the 
Organiser, Entrepreneur,^ Venturer, Captain of Industry, or 

^ From the French, entreprendre=to undertake. 
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Business Manager, but iu all cases Ms contribution to. production 
is the assumption of (a) Organisation of the three other factors ; 
and (6) Bisk of Loss on the enterprise. To him flow land, labour 
and capital for employment ; from hhn proceed the rewards 
wMch these agents respectively receive, called (as we shah see 
later) rent, wages, and interest. His o\?n,rew^d tatosj^e form 
of projjfe , and or„ deQrea.6es according ho the degree of 

success wMcH'aSEenHs Ms efforts^ 

The Entrepreneur in Modern Industry. 

It is clear that the functions of the entrepreneur under modern 
conditions are of the first importance, and fuhy justify the claim 
that Ms functions should be regarded as a fourth factor in pro- 
duction. It ^lls t pJMm. to coirelate the various factors,^ to set 
them in..motioh, tib' gel^'them ’to worklha^pmously to the best 
’’advantageT^d.rtd^ remuneratOheffll^tisfactonly. At'the same 
"time he must endeavpur^o make a reasonablelnargm for himself / 
he^annbT"Ke expeoted''to' apply his energies and abilities foi^ 
nothing. 

I Upon the entrepreneur devolves the necessity of planning the 
[whole of the business and of building it up from its foundations. 
He must assume responsibility for_ .the nature, quality and 
quantity of 'the' product r for the purchase of the raw mate- 
riband ‘for the ss-le of the finished article ; fpr^the^jtocipline, 
control.', and . payment of the, great body of labourers under his 
direction, and for the” general care of the whole property of the 
orgahiaation. ' ' 

In co-ordinating and directing the several factors of pro- 
duction he utilises the land for building purposes ; turns the 
monetary capital placed at his disposal into buildings and 
macMnery, took and raw materials ; and organises the labour 
force to dhtani “the best results. The provision of apphances 
necessitates the utilisation of the most up-to-date t37pes, the 
supervision of their repair and replacement, and the ensuring 
that all machinery is adequately employed. The direction of 
Tihe labour force involves the employment of the right proportion 
,of skilled and unskilled workmen, the correct' and' 'equitable _ 

I allocation oi duties, the encouragement' of energy, sMU and ; 
industry, 'and~the elirninbion“of waste labour-power. "When the . 
product is complete, arrangements must be made for its market-, 
ing .and .sale. This necessitates the institution of advertisement 
campaigns, the employment of sales managers and travellers, the^ 
fulfilment of orders and the despatch of goods to the purchasers.'; 
The extension or reduction of the business to meet fluctuations ( 
in demand and' changes of fasMon^on]^'partJ[)f.this work, and 1 
requires special gifts of .'foresight, judgment, inteUigent anticipa- j 
tion.H“tKe' future, and a -wide knowledge of markets and of' 
market' conditibns; 
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Finally, the entrepreneur undertakes the distribution of 
reward and remuneration to each of the factors , of production : 
rent to the landlord, interest to the capitalist, wages to the great 
body of labourers, and profits (if any) to himself. In this Sec- 
tion he has to face many difficult problems, which caU into play 
his moral qualities of leadership, courage and ability to inspire 
confidence. 

The co-ordination of such a vast variety of interests and their 
exploitation in such a manner as to achieve results which penmt 
of a product and remuneration satisfactory to all, is necessarily 
a task of magnitude and intricacy, within the capacity of the^ 
very few. Only one man in a thousand has the ability, spirit? 
and power to direct an army of men through a maze of diffi-rl 
culties, any one of which might weE deter a less able man, but\ 
which serve only to arouse the faculties of the master mind. ' 
One of the world's greatest entrepreneurs was the. late Mr Carnegie. ' 
It is said that the great United States Steel Corporation was 
formed to remove him from the industry before he had absorbed 
it aE. But when once he was removed no one else could be 
found capable of controlling the vast organisation which he had 
built up from an insignificant beginning. 

“ When, however, the hand-loom gives way to the power- 
loom ; when the giant factory absorbs a thousand petty shops ; 
when many persons, of aU degrees of skiE and strength, are joined 
in labour, aE contributing to a result which perhaps not one of 
Jthem comprehends perfectly or at aE ; when machinery is intro- 
iduced which deals with the gauzy fabric more dehcately than 
|the human hand, and crushes stone and iron with more than the 
.'force of Eghtning ; when costly materials require to be brought 
from the four quarters of the globe, and the products are 
tributed by the agencies of commerce through every land ; when 
fashion enters, demanding incessant changes in form or sub- 
stance to meet the caprices of the market, the master beco mes a .-- 
necessit: ^: of the situati on/'.^ — - 

Such services must necessarily command a considerable 
remuneration. Those men who can rightly claim to be regarded 
as Captains of Industry in the highest sense of the term are rare 
indeed, and only when their activity is ended by death is it 
realised what a stupendous power they wield and what mighty 
forces they control. 

By some writers the functions of the entrepreneur are regarded 
only as, a special form^^Jabour, and his share of the product of 
industry is regardedT'only as a special form of wages, termed 
“ wages of manageme^”. If, however, our analysis is correct, 
organising'-abiEtierare clearly of too specialised a character to be 
considered as labour, whilst, as wiE be explained hereafter, their 
reward in the form of profits is determined quite differently from 
wages. 

* P. A. Walker, A Brief Political Economy, p. 60. 
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The Assumption of Risk. 

A feature of modem industry is that most production is 
instituted long before the product is marketed. The organiser 
lays his plans and sets to work months, or even years, before 
he is in a position to satisfy the anticipated demand. The more 
complex the arran gements the greater jbhe danger that they may 
be' cbmplelel^vUpsef hy^an linfomseen contingency ; the greater 
th^sk of loss through 'Heir uncontrollable 'factors as the failure 
of the human element, the breakdo\m of expensive plant, the 
exhaustion or failure of supplies of essential material, the change 
of fashion, or a hundred and one other contingencies. But if 
every man were deterred by such considerations, many great 
enterprises would be stiU unstarted. It is_ the>«funotion of the 
'^entrepreneur -to-stake- his reputation., and. fortune, to “ back ” 
^ his luck_and judgment, .and_to-.MMderto7fie .ihfi.mk. The greater 
’•'tKe'nsk which must be run, the larger the expectation of reward. 

' It is tod often forgotten by those who disapprove of the present ' 
distribution of wealth that the vast resources in the hands of 
the captains of industry have been fairly won by men who have 
boldly step ped where jothers Jiave-feared to tread. 

The Delegation of the Entrepreneur’s Functions. ',v 

Even in respect of the assumption of risk, however, con- 
ditions are constantly changing. To-day it is by no means 
always necessary for an organiser to assume aU the risk ; the 
skilled entrepreneur can attract to himself not only the assist- 
ance of hundreds of his fellows, but also as much capital as he 
requires from numerous sources. Investors, are, constantly on 
theJlook;Out for an outlet for^their sayings ; H the greater the 
pr ospect of~'reward~aS .d3Ee.^etter.kno.w^^ the powers of the. entre- 
preneur, ^the more^asily^ is^ t^e^reqiiisitd' capital forthcoming 
The incessant 'flow of company prospectuses in a period of 'tra& 
activity is sufficient to indicate how easy it is for capital to be 
attracted by the possessor of enterprise, capacity and ability. 

To some extent the development of the joint stock company 
has made the separation of the entrepreneur function more . 
difficult than was possible fifty years ago, when the “ master ” 
was a distinctive, weU-recognised type. Great industrial leaders 
such as Ford, Leverhulme and Carnegie are easily distinguished, 
and no one would deny the right of many smaller producers to 
be classed as entrepreneurs. But what of the salaried directors 
and managers of modem concerns ? To the extent that such 
persons are themselves holders of capital, they combine the 
functions of risk-bearing with those of management. Where, 
however, the bulk of a company’s capital is publicly subscribed, 
the ordinary shareholders are the We “venturers”, or risk 
bearers, and t he man tl e of ;^ e entrepreneur may fall to a high- 
Rn.1n,rip.d_Tnanaffer or dire etor.~‘'Tn^Hch~‘circtcffisteItggs;-"the"hW 
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regard, paid for ^exceptional organising and directional ability 
iTin the naTi^e ol_a>.scarcity rent. 

-A^ain,"in modem industry much of the risk which was at one 
time assumed by the manufacturing entrepreneur is shouldered 
by the merchant who, himself a true “ venturer,” does not under- 
take actual production. He acts as a market specialist, employ- 
ing his abilities in studying design and fashion, the state of trade 
and the probable source of demand for a given product or group 
of products. When he has decided on the nature and design of 
the product which he proposes to market, he may arrange for 
its production by manufacturers in this country or abroad, 
supplying them with the benefit of his experience and abilities, 
and possibly also with a large proportion of the necessary capital. 
The-merchant- acts- as an ^intermediary between the producers 
of the„ commodity and th^e retail and wholesale agencies by which 
itjs distributed to_consumers._ He initiates the production of 
goods'lEd'meet^s" estimate o^ the demand, and he stands to lose 
if his anticipations are incorrect and the market turns against 
him. The_ merchant class is thus largely responsible for the 
direction -o^ .productive effort. ’ * ' ' — 

Protection against many of the risks inherent in modem 
production may be secured in other ways. Both merchant and 
manufacturer may avail themselves of the wonderful organisa- 
tion of the produce markets in order to eliminate risks attaching 
to the purchase of raw materials, while they may resort to insur- 
ance-in.,^rder to safeguard themselves , against loss from fire, 
theftr-aocidSitT~and other, contingencies. These matters are 
explained in Chapter 12. ' 

Thus the entrepreneur in modern industry^may npt.cpnjribpte 
either natural resou rces, l abour or capit al , t o " pr oduction. Con-i 
ditions have char^eH^^nsiSerafely since the master provided the! 
raw materials, buildings and tools, and worked also side by side! 
with his men, obtaining as his reward a share of the product com- 1 
pounded of rent for his land and buildings, interest on his capital, 
wages for the labour of his hands, and profits for his organising 
ability and powers. Onl y in on e g reat mode m industry, that, of 
agriculture,, do we findtEe^^ersBip'Of -the,vaHQus faotor£.e.x.cept 
labour.,.retained 7in“'one,"p^ hands. Generally, the various 
factors are contributed by in^y persons, and are assembled from 
countless sources under one- management. Eaw material are 
•gathered from the ends of the earth ; workers are.recruited.from 
every, ,t^e of ‘^plo^eni^^ many^idistricts,. while, most 

of- the - capital, used, in’' prd^^ionris„.si^pHe^ by numerous 
i nvestor s faom evei^,...^ade,p^ society, w ho take'ho part' in the 
management" of” the businessr' In certain cases theTTwbfEers 
employed are not ' assembled uflder one roof, but work in 
.I'll???, own homes' on " tasks which are allotted' to them by the 
master ; as, for example, in ■fche cutlery trades of Sheffield and 
the ready-made clothihg* -trades of liondon. 
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In all except the smallest businesses the strictly technical 
and managerial functions of the master are "also deputed to 
Jubor3iHate'"'0fificials:''- "Different "hfanches" ' or ' depaitmehts are 
controlled’"' by ''depa rtmen tal managers and technical experts, 
subject to the supreme direction of the entrepreneur, who may 
be variously described as chairman, managmg director, general 
manager or superintendent. 

But although "these assistants may manage or control their 
respective sections, and although the capitalist may carry much 
of the monetary risk of the business, yet the organiser stands 
behind them all. The initiation of the enterprise rests with him, 
and~by.;its, failure He stands to lose most — ^reputation, employ- 
ment and perhaps capital. .That rddderh society recognises the 
value and necessity of the entrepreneur is indicated by its pay - 
ment.to.Mm of a reward which may be far in excess of the return 
made..to..other factors of production. . 

The Dangers of the Entrepreneur System. 

The tendency for industrial control to be centralised in the 
hands of comparatively few. individuals .is accpmpamed. in some 
respects by an inc reasing liab.ihty. of industry generally to damage 
and hardsMp,. The ruin bf one great entrepreneur 'spells "disaster 
for numberless persons, 'and spreads far beyond the circle of his 
actual employees. The danger is accentuated with every advance 
of society, for the commercial organisation becomes increasingly 
sensitive, and business success is continually more dependent on 
innumerable factors which are beyond the control of man. 
Specialised productive agencies, organised markets and intricate 
machinery become ever more subject to dislocation. 
The more complex the machine the greater the difficulty of its 
^htrol_.an d rep air. We have stated, too, that the degree of 
organising abihty varies considerably ; those at the head of 
great businesses vary from the man of rare gifts to the organiser 
of quite average ability. So long as aU is well the differences 
are not marked ; but when danger threatens the weaker char- 
acteristics make themselves evident. Becklessness on the one 
hand or over-cautiousness on the other — ^both bring their disastrous 
consequences, with widespread adverse effects on the industrial 
machine. 

There are other more obvious dangers which may be men- 
tioned ; such as the hardship which follows the activities of the 
unscrupulous entrepreneur, including the one who obtains 
capital for a worthless enterprise and the master responsible for 
the social abuses of sweated labotn, unhealthy factories, and 
other evils of large-scale production. There is also the menace 
to social life which arises when one man or a small number of 
men obtain monopohstic control of certain branches of industry 
or of products which are necessary for human existence. Such 
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control may amount almost to a dictatorship, conceivably to 
a power which, even the State itself dare not oppose. 

Nevertheless, the advantages of the present system more 
tTia.Ti counterbalance the defects which necessarily mark its 
evolution, but which tend to decrease with every forward step. 
We have already shown that specialised labour and capital can* 
with little difficulty accommodate themselves, if necessary, to 
kindred functions. Further, the elaborate sources of informa- 
tion which are available to the entrepreneur and' the unrivalled 
resources at his command enable him to minimise risks very 
considerably, and approximate production closely to anticipated 
demand. 


The Aims of the Entrepreneur — Cost of Production. 

The entrepreneur does not institute production merely for 
the joy of achievement. Like all producers, his aim is the 
production of wealth ; he endeavours to obtain the greatest 
net yield at the lowest possible cost. By cost is here implied the 
expenses of production ; the price which the entrepreneur must 
pay in the form of rent, wages and interest for the hire of the 
three necessary agents — ^land, labour and capital. Economists 
usually refer to such expenses as the costs of production, but more 
strictly this term should be used in its real or social sense of the 
sum of the efforts, space and time, or of the sum of the efforts, 
abstinences and risks, required to produce a commodity. Real 
cost of production is strictly a question of sacrifice. In order 
that anything may be produced, labour must sacrifice effort ; 
the capitalist must sacrifice control of his capital, and the land- 
lord must give up the tenancy of his land. But such sacrifice 
cannot well be measured except in. monetary values, and 
consequently relative sacrifices can be estimated only when 
considered as expenses, i.e., in the prices which must be paid 
before such sacrifices will be made. 

In analysing his results, the entrepreneur must evaluate all 
items which contribute to his total costs of production. Con-{ 
sequently, he must make due allowance for such expenses whether ' 
the factors are supplied by outside sources or by himself. If 
he supplies any of the capital, he must make an appropriate 
allowance for interest thereon. Similarly, if he provides land 
or utilises his own factory, he must duly take a reasonable rent 
into account before striking a balance to determine his net 
return. If his calculations have been accurate and his judgment 
correct ; if outside factors have been favourable and the state i 
of trade has enabled him to sell his wares at a profitable price, ' 
then the values which he receives for his goods should more than 
compensate him for the values which he has paid out in the form 
of rent, wages and interest. The difference will, in fact, represent 
his profit, and, generally speaking, the greater his ability and 
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the keener his judgment, the higher will he his reward from the 
enterprise. 

Obviously, then, the entrepreneur aims at employing land, 
labour and capital in such proportions and under such conditions 
as to ensure their maximum efficiency. ‘He endeavours to 
obtain the greatest possible reward for each £100 of capital or 
for each extra labourer that he employs. As long as he finds] 
that additional doses of capital and labour give him a greater/ 
than proportionate return, he will continue to apply them, andf 
this in fact does happen in manufacturing industries. The' 
factors of production can be increased to very considerable 
proportions without any falling off in the return which they 
yield. On the other hand, the employer will ruthlessly cut 
down his expenses on any one factor if he finds that its exten- 
sion is not warranted by the ultimate jdeld. He .aims-ot a 
maximum yield by the utilisation oi_mchJ^toijupJ o_its m arginal 
or mmgi^^Z^fi^wtivity. ' 

f 'Tf'ther^ice of one factor — as measured by rent, wages or 
interest — ^increases, the demand of the entrepreneur tends to 
decrease, and the converse is equally true. He employs less of 
that factor or endeavours to substitute it by another. He has 
no special partiality for land, labour or capital ; he is concerned 
only with utilising them to the best advantage, and, frequently, 
he finds that a better yield is obtainable by the substitution of 
one factor for another. An extra £260 laid out on machinery 
will possibly give him a better return than the emplojunent of 
ten labourers. So he alters the proportion of capital and labour 
which he employs, until each factor is utilised to its point of 
maximum efficiency. The laws of utility and indifference are 
therefore just as operative in production as in any other branch 
of Economics, and enter to determme the quantity of the factors 
of production employed or purchased by an entrepreneur just as 
they determine how much of a man’s income shall be spent on 
bread or on boots and shoes. 

The Law of Increasing Returns. 

The foregoing consideration of the aims of the entrepreneur 
will enable us to approach the remaining branches of the Laws 
of Returns, to which reference was made in an earlier chapter. 
The entrepreneur, as we have seen, aims at obtaining a maximum 
return from the agents of production imder his control. He will 
continue to increase the scale of his operations so long as he 
obtains a more than proportionate return from additional applica- 
tions of capital and labour. This tends to occur in manufacturing 
industries, as a result of the operation of the Law of Increasing 
Returns, which may be stated as follows : the expansion of an 
industry, in which there is no dearth of the necessary agents of pro- 
duction, tends to he accompanied by a more than proportionate 

I 
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increase in the returns. Jt^_3S_i;he-4aw~of-dimimsliing-retiirns 
applies jprimarily, .to_ extractive industries, such-as-mining and 
agriculture, so does the law of increasingjeturns applyiprincipally to 
manufacturing and constructive industries, “ While the part which 
nature plays in production shows a tendency to diminishing return, 
the part which man plays shows a tendency to increasing return 

lake” the law of diminishing retmns, the law of mcreasing 
returns has two aspects, the static and the dynamic. In the 
static sense methods of production are assumed to be unchanged, 
and the law operates when an increase in the scale of production, 
with existing machinery and appliances, results in a fall in the 
average cost per unit of output. In such circumstances the fall 
in costs takes place mainly as a result of administrative and 
commercial economies — ^i.e., overhead charges are distributed 
over a larger output ; production is more economical at one level 
than at another. 

In the djmamic sense the law operates in consequence of 
changes m methods of production due to the introduction of new 
maclunery, improved processes and better organisation. In 
such circumstances the average cost per unit of output may be 
reduced although no change is made in the scale of production, 
or an increased output may be obtained at a lower average cost 
without any addition to capital and labour charges. 

No hard and fast line can be drawn between those industries 
which are subject to the law of diminishing returns, and those 
which are subject to the law of increasing returns. In the long 
run, a stage is reached in every industry at which diTniniRbiTig 
returns tend to operate, for all production depends to a greater 
or less degree on natural resources. 

In manufacturing industries, however, the economies of large 
scale production, the increased application of science, the exten- 
sion of the division of labour and the use of machinery, and the 
constant flow of inventions tend continually to push further away 
the point of diminishing return, and to promote the operation of 
the law of increasing returns. 

For these reasons the large organisation is much more usual in 
manufacturing industries than in extractive occupations ; we 
have but to look around us to realise the prevalence in agriculture 
of the small producer. The smaller concerns in manufacturing 
industries tend constantly to be squeezed out of existence by the 
larger and more powerful organisations, whereas in agriculture 
the small farmer and large landowner cultivate the ground side 
by side and sell their products in the same market. The larger 
producer gets little, if any, advantage in agriculture, and this 
accounts for the fact that no cultivated area anywhere represents 
the investment of anything like the capital which may be employed 
in a vast industrial organisation such as that of Lever Brothers 
at Port Sunlight. 


^ Marshall, Principles, TV. xm, H. 
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But although the point of diminishing return becomes operative 
at a much later stage in manufacturing than in extractive in- 
dustries — so late in fact as to make the law of increasing returns j 
of practically general application in manufactures — ^there is 
nevertheless a point at which the entrepreneur has to stop, 
when it becomes unprofitable to spend more on buildings and 
machinery, labour and land. It is obvious that the division of 
processes must eventually reach its limit. Then, as it has been 
proved again and again in actual practice, it pays the employer 
better to start a totally independent plant, and to increase it, 
alongside its predecessor, to the point of maxi mum efficiency. 
Thus instead of one plant of vast size, so cumbrous and over- 
organised as to be on the point of yielding diTninisbing returns, 
we have a number of individual units keyed up to the highest 
pitch of productive efficiency. 

The entrepreneur will seek to co-ordinate the activities of 
each of these units in such a way as to secure constantly increas- 
ing efficiency. The average cost of production will be con- 
tinually decreased by careful attention to administrative and 
commercial economies. Thus there will be unification of the pur- 
chase of raw materials, of advertising, of distributing the products 
and of research and experiment. New methods and processes 
discovered in one plant wfil be applied in others, and in several 
other ways each section of the organisation will benefit from the 
centralisation of control. 


The Law of Constant Returns. 

. It has been stated in an earher chapter that the influence of ! 
the law of diminishing returns makes itself felt in every industry. , 
In the extractive industries the law operates directly ; in manu- 
facturing industries its influence is felt, and has constantly to 
be combated by man’s ingenuity, because every such industry 
is dependent in some degree on the raw materials and minerak 
provided by the extractive industries. In agricultrue the part 
which nature plays preponderates over the part which man 
plays ; in man^acture man’s influence is sufficiently marked to 
delay the halt which natiue .eventually calls. In reviewmg these 
conations it is not surprising to find that in some industries the 
two opposing tendencies operate to balance or neutralise each 
other ; man’s organisation and inventiveness are just able to 
keep pace with the lessening yield of nature’s bounty. Here 
we have what are described as ccmstant returns, the result of the 
operation of the Law of Constant Betums. Increases in capital 
and labour result in a constant increase in output ; or, in other 
words, the output is always proportionate to the capital and' 
energy required for its production. 

; This law of constant returns is of very limited application, 
and industries in which it operates are very rare. We have 
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previously noticed, however, that a stage of constant returns 
•K frequently reached in agriculture, when the application of 
new machinery, of new manures and of better labour tends for 
a period to counteract nature's “ niggardliness ” in yielding 
her bounty. 

The Law of Varying Returns. 

The laws of increasing, diminishing and constant returns are 
sometimes considered to be merely branches or aspects of the same 
law — the L aw of Varymg _B.etums, . on-the. Law oi Productivity_^ 
of Industriar*^Sqr?."’ This law states that productivity," oF^e 
return to the effort of the factors of production,j^aries„acQordmg'i! 
to the efficiency of each of the factors considered individually^ 
and also according to the way in which the factors are combined ' 
and organised in production. 

The Localisation of Industries. 

The localisation of industries is the tendency of industries 
to be carried on and developed in those districts which are most 
suited to them and most likely to make them profitable. Most 
of us are familiar with the association of Staffordshire with the 
pottery industry, of Lancashire with the cotton industry, of 
Macclesfield with the manufacture of silk, and of Yorkshire with 
the making of woollens — all outstanding examples of the growth 
and development of industries in particular districts. It is 'the 
business of the economist to determine and to classify the reasons 
for this localisation, and the matter is suitably considered in the 
present chapter, inasmuch as the situation of an industry is 
necessarily an element in its organisation, and also because it 
devolves upon the entrepreneur under modern conditions to fix 
the site of the factory. He must consider the relative advan- 
tages of such diverse factors as cliifiate ; geographical and/ 
phj^ical situation ; nearness to 80urces;bf labour, raw maijeHalsi 
- and fuel ; proximity of p’brts, markets, railways and carials ;i 
the cost of the’ 'site and the available space for extensions.! 
Account of these and of many other factors has to be taken*' 
before a site will be finally determined ; but, generally speaking, 
entrepreneurs engaged in the same industry will be influenced 
by similar considerations, and will tend to gravitate to the same 
areas, just as in earlier times craftsmen following the same trade , 
gifted into particular localities and left their mark for posterity 
in such well-known names as Bread Street and Ironmonger Lane. 
The localisation of industry is, in fact, the extension to the whole 
country and to the world at large of the principle of the division 
of labour. Bach district tends to devote itself to the production 
of that commodity or commodities in which it has the greatest! ; 
relative advantages. The maximising of the_ efficiency, of allv 
the productive umts is at..the .b 6 ttom.of.it .all. Lencashire-makes 
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cotton goods, not because she could not make boots or hats; 
equaHy'well, but because her advantages are such that she can! 
timn out cotton goods of better quality and of greater quantity! 
per u’odier than anj’- other locality. It pays Lancashire to con-, 
centrate on cotton production just as it pays a bootmaker to make 
boots only, and not try to make hats, gloves and bicycles as well. 

Causes of the Localisation of Industries. 

The reasons which have determined the birth of industries 
in certain districts are naturally as numerous and diverse as 
the industries themselves, but the localisation of the great 
industries of to-day is generally attributable to one or two marked 
influences, su ch as ne arness to_.raw materials or to sources of 
power. T^requeritiy, several very important factors have been 
at~work, and in such cases the hold of the distriet upon the 
industry is considerably strengthened. Am ong the principal 
causes of the localisation of industry are those discussed below. 

N earness to Material s. — ^This is one of the most important 
and~bne ofThe c^est' reasons. The extractive industries, such 
as miijing, quarrying, lumbering and fishing, are necessarily 
localised in the neighbomhood of their supplies. Industries 
utilising bulliy materials, such as coal and iron, develop near the 
sources of suppty so as to avoid transport costs. Metallic in- 
industries spring up around the mmes or as near as possible to 
fuel supplies. Iron-smelting in Britain was carried on originally 
near the forests, whence wood and charcoal were obtained as 
fuel. Now this industry is localised chiefly on the coalfields. 
Staffordshire clay first gave rise to her potteries ; her extensive 
coal areas caused the industry to persist when the finer materials 
gave out. Wool from local sheep &st started Yorkshire’s woollen 
industries ; cheap coal maintained and materially assisted their 
development. 

Nearness to Powe r. — As the mills and factories of former ; 
days' were^BBtTip^n the banks of swift-flowing rivers, so are the ' 
hydro-electric worlcs of to-day similarly attracted. And while 
the vast electric generating stations now being established in 
this and other countries tend on the one hand to attract to their 
neighbourhood industries which formerly prospered only in close 
proximity to water=pow.er .pr to coal supplies, they tend on the 
other hancTto reduce in importance the factor of nearness to 
power. Coal has already been referred to’: it may be regarded 
both as,a.raw..material and as a source of power. 

' ■ Phtsioal and C eimatio Conditions .-^Physical conditions , 
naturally determine'^lie— distrilra'Son” of raw materials and of , 
sources of power, but under this heading may be grouped such' 
attractions as advantageous situation relative to ports, rivers 
and other areas ; natural facilities for transport ; and climatic 
environment specially suited to a particular industry. The 
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industries centralised in London owe much to its position relative 
to Europe and England. Lancashire’s damp, q^ate is specially 
suited to cotton spinning, enabling finer yams to be spun- there 
than in other locahties. 

Nbabness to Markets. — ^In earlier times industries tended 
to congregate around the'royal court or around the seat of fashion. 
The existence of a market was in itself sufficient for the birth and 
growth of such industries as catered for personal tastes and 
requirements. To-day industries are similarly attracted to the 
neighbourhood of large tovms. The multifarious industries of 
London are famous both for their infinite variety and remarkable 
success. 

Again, industries producing perishable commodities — e.g., 
milk, or bulky commodities which will not bear the cost of trans- 
port, e.g., bricks and bread, are generally found in close proxi- 
mity to their markets and are in consequence comparatively 
widely distributed. Industries and services cpnducted by local 
authorities are also essentially localised, while all professional 
occupations, such as those of the doctor, lawyer, actor and 
accountant, are necessarily carried on in immediate proximity 
to the market. 

Localised Labour. — ^In past times political and religious 
causes have resulted in the settlement in certain districts of 
groups of skilled artisans from other districts or countries. These 
artisans have continued and developed their home pursuits, and 
a localised industry has resulted which tends to persist in face of 
lessening advantages : it is said to be blessed with the “ momen- 
tum of an early start ”. Numerous examples are to be found in 
British history, particularly the establishment of the silk industry 
at Coventry and Macclesfield by Huguenot silk weavers, who 
took sanctuary in Britain upon the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes in 1686. 

Further, the centralisation of an industry in one area results 
in the development, of .a fund of specialised labour, in itself a 
powerful attraction for future industries, and sufficiently important 
m some cases to overcome deficiencies of materials. Thus textile 
industries have been developed in the neighbourhood of great 
engineering centres, solely because of the local supply of the labour 
of women and children. 

The Persistence of Localisation. 

The last paragraph brings home to us the fact that the local- 
isation of industry in itself is one of the strongest factors inducing 
further localisation ; we cannot imagine a cotton mil] being set 
up anywhere else in England other than in Lancashire, or a 
woollen factory in any district other than Yorkshire. Am on g 
the_ reasons for this are, firstly, the fact which we have already 
indicated, that labour and capital in, the district become specialised 
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in the industry. Local skill in particular trades becomes a 
matter of family pride and tradition ; the best cutlers in Britain 
are obtainable aroimd Sheffield, the most skilled silk weavers 
around Macclesfield, and the handiest potters in the famed Black 
Country. Capital also becomes specially adapted to industry. 
Railway sidings and canal wharves are equipped with gear which 
is specially made for handling the particular type of raw material 
and finished product, such as derricks for lifting cotton bales, 
huge cranes for handling engineering products and suction plant 
for unloading grain and oil. 

Secondly, svbsidiary industries of all kinds develop in the locality, i 
bent on supplying the necessary implements and machineiM 
utilised by the main industry. In Lancashire are to be found' 
some of the greatest and most skilled cotton machine engineers 
in the world. Not only does this mean that the factories can 
‘ obtain the most up-to-date machinery close at hand, but that they 
can rely on first-class assistance for repairs at a moment’s notice. 

The cotton industry of Lancashire includes not only spinning 
and weaving and the manufacture of mill machinery, but also 
such ancillary industries as dyeing, calico printing, schreinering 
arid'dther “ finishing ” trades. Thousands of people are also em- 
ployed in the marketin g and warehousing sections of the ind ustry. 

Thirdly, we note the specialisation of means of transport and 
' communication, both for the acquisition of materials and for 
marke^gjbhe_product. An outstanding instance is the Man- 
'chesfer Ship Canal, built to enable the cotton ships from the 
United States and other countries to proceed right imand to the 
heart of the cotton manufacturing area, there to discharge their 
cargoes of raw material and load up with finished products for 
carriage overseas. This adaptation of the means of communica- 
tion is strictly only a form of ^e specialisation of. capital, which 
is, however, manifested more clearly in the specialised facilities 
for the loading and unloading of particular products. 

A fourth factor of importance is the establishment -of technical 
jo.yrnals and of technical institutes — ^in many cases financially 
suj^oftedTiy the mdustf^p^flie primary function of which is to 
discuss and give publicity to the techmcal problems of the in- 
dustry, to initiate and foster investigation and research concerning 
those problems, and to direct the thought of the neighbourhood 
to factors which intimately concern its progress and prosperity. 

Finally, may be mentioned the influence of industrial inertia, 
which results in an industry tending to remain in a district 
■ although the original reasons for the localisation have disappeared, 
or because they have become unimportant under modem con- 
ditions when “ transport systems eliminate space ”. Then we 
have a species of industrial immobility, due largely to the local 
specialisation of- labour and capital, and to the established 
reputation which the district bears. Thus we may find that an 
industry refuses to move after raw material which is now no 
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longer obtainable locally, bnt remains in its locality and draws 
its requirements from far distant sources. A well-known example 
is that of the Staffordshire potteries. Their local supplies of 
clay have been long since exhausted, and the raw material is 
now brought by rail, by sea and canal from many sources at 
home and abroad. 

This persistence is sometimes promoted by local and national 
protection. The restrictions on trade imposed by the gilds and 
corporations in earlier days, and by the government itself in 
modem times, have caused an industry to persist in a locality 
or in a country long after its initial advantages have disappeared, 
and when, but for such protection, it would be moved elsewhere. 
Not only this, but such protection has sometimes led to the 
actual estahlishment of an industry in a district even though local 
conditions were not as advantageous as in other places. Never- 
theless such arthBcial stimuli do not long mamtain their hold 
in the face of economic forces. 

The Benefits and Disadvantages of the Localisation of 
Industries. 

Certain advantages and disadvantages naturally attend the 
concentration of industries in particular localities. These are in 
many cases similar to the benefits and disadvantages, already 
given, which arise from the extension of the principle of division 
of labour. We may note, however, the advantages of (a)^a 
V very .degree of Jocalised„ skill m the particular. industry j 
X&) the deveiopmeht and invention of highly speciaiised machinery ; 
/and (c) the promotion and growth of subsidiary trades. Against 
.'these may be set the disadvantages of (a) the dependence of 
! a district on one great industry, slackness in which causes wide- 
' spread unemployment and hardship, and the migration of which 
. to more suitable surroundings may result in great distress ; 
'(&) the development of certain classes only of skill and labour, 
,with a consequent narrowing of outlets for a growing population. 
/This defect is mitigated by the growth of subsidiary industries 
'and also by the birth of industries which are specially adapted ‘ 
to absorb labour of different classes; as, for example, the 
establishment in great engineering centres of textile industries 
employing women and children. 

The Decentralisation of Industries. 

In recent years strong forces have come into being which 
tend on the one hand to check the tendency towards centralisa- 
tion and, on the other, to encourage the converse process, the 
decentrahsaUon of industry. Industries which once sought the 
town are now going farther afield into the country. In !E!ngland 

assumed such importance that a report of 
the Alimstry of Labour has directed attention to the “ tendency , 
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for industrial development to move from the North towards the 
Midlands and the South The industrial activity which forsook 
the valleys of Southern England for the coalfields of the North 
may yet be seen again in its former home. 

Three important forces are at work in this connection. The 
first of these we have already mentioned — ^the growing use of 
^. electricity, t hat mysterious energy which can'"be'^'o~cheaply"and 
easily carried over long distances that it enables industries to 
shake off the shacldes which have hitherto bornid them to the 
coalfields and betake themselves to the “ wide open spaces ”. 
In the past, those countries vath the best coal, as regards quantity 
and quality, have acquired industrial eminence, while the im- 
portant industries within these coimtries have had to move to 
the coalfields in search of power and raw material. The sources 
of electricity, coal, water and oi l, ho wever, are widely distributed7' 
andTwhile'ffie generatmg~plant may'he' centralised in proximity 
to power, the energy itself may be distributed over a considerable 
area. Its use will thus permit greater industrial development in 
countries which possess little or no coal but adequate water 
power, while at the same time it will enable factories to flourish 
in clean, wholesome surroundings. 

Improvement, in transport we have already noticed as one 
of the factors favouring the localisation of industry. Strangely 
enough, this factor tends also to exercise the reverse effect. 
Reduced transport charges or quicker transit, or both, tend to 
lower the disadvantage of inland towns as compared with coastal 
towns, and of industries far from raw materials or markets as 
compared with industries working in closer proximity. Hence 
the tendency of inland industries to^migrate to coastal districts 
is arrested, while the manufacture of bulky commodities in inland 
towns is encouraged, e.g., the manufacture of furniture, doors, 
etc., in the forests of Canada and Scandinavia. 

Decentralisation is also encouraged Jby. the cpnstant increase 
i n urban re nts. The use of electricity and improvements in 
transport strengthen the tendency of industry to forsake the areas 
of high building and rateable values for country districts where 
greater room to expand may be obtained at lower cost. Urban 
sites thus tend to be left for warehouses and show-rooms which 
must be accessible to clients, and which must be sufficiently 
attractive to withstand criticism both from chance visitors and 
customers. 

The greatest difficulty in the way of decentralisation is clearly 
that of obtainmg an adequa te s upply of suitable labour. Nowa- 
days, when unemployment is so pfevalmit',' it‘ is hot difficult to 
attract an adequate labour force outside the towns, but it is 
patent that the task of securing labour skill in a certain branch 
of industry will always be a deterrent to the movement of concerns 
engaged -in -that industry from the towns and neighbourhoods in 
wHoh such labour is to be found. 


CHAPTER 11 

MODERN INDUSTRIAL ORGANISATION 


We are now in a position to appreciate the leading character- 
istics and the many different forms of the productive organisation 
in a modern industrial community. 

Attention has already been ^awn^.-.thg^^portanep,pf J7ie, 
iwreasing specialisation of functions, involved. in the division. of 
h^ouf ■alM' in the departmentalisation of production in all its 
forms. In illustration, we may refer to the maldng of watches. 
Not only are different workers employed on different parts drTEe 
same watch, but the various types of watches are produced by 
independent groups of workers : some specialise on first-class 
lever watches, others on cheap luminous varieties, others on 
wristlet watches of endless kind, and so on. 

The second feature of importance is the intervention of tM_. 
entrepreneur, necessary to co-ordinate the numerous factors, and 
't'o'utiIise th'§ffi”tb~a''HgK state 'of efficiency and prbductmty. 
The entrepreneur determines the plan and policy of the bushiess, 
and undertakes the responsible operations necessary to set it in 
motion. His functions are distinct from those of labour on the 
one hand, and from those of the capitalist on the other, 
although in certain circumstances he may contribute to both of 
these functions. 

The third characteristic, following as a natural corollary 
from the specialisation of functions, is^ the localisation, of , 
which, as we have seen, implies ' the birth ..and 
development of industries in such districts as offer the greatest • 
relative advantages. 

Fourthly, we have the concentration of industry, which involves 
the utilisation in one organisation of capita! and' labour in large 
g[uantities, with the object of maximising their efficiency and 
obtaining the full advantages of increasing returns. Concen- 
tration results in the establishment of enormous industrial 
o ^^gamsa ti^s u nde r a..supreme Section, and the great economies 
inTaboiu, space and tiine wKch sucBTagencies can achieve, enable 
themzto. overconie the competition of smaller estabfishments, 
sometimes to such an extent as to obtain a monopolistic control., 
of the market. This tendency of present-day industry tojcon-| 
centeate the^maximum of... productive power in one place j isf 
®®?l®l^j^®®_3escribed as the 2/aic 0 / Cbn'cewimiion^. 

_ Closely allied to the concentration of industry is its tendency 
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to integration, whicli means the co-operation and co-ordination 
undCT one management of all the processes involved in the 
production of an article from the raw material to the final stage. 
The,firm.of Lever' Brothers, Ltd., is a well-known example. " This 
great organisation controls the ei^ractive industries which fur nish 
its supplies of oils and fats, much of the transport system 
which brings the raw materials to the manufacturing' centres 
and takes away the products, and the manufacturing pro- 
cesses of all kinds, including those which yield products and 
by-products. 

The utilisation and development of by-products is one of 
the marked characteristics of integration, which probably reaches 
its highest pitch in the foojd^packing industries - of - -Chicago, 
wherein it is said, not an inch of a carcass is wasted, every 
p art being ut ilised. “ From the j^ms and hoofs. are made various 
grades _ of glues, buttons, and hairpins, and' they are made the 
basis for the manufacture of cyanide and chrome. The albumin 
in the blood is used to make an insoluble printers’ ink. It 
is also used by tanners to finish lea-ther, and b.y s ugar-refa ers 
to make possible "ilie inviting whiteness of their produck Dri^ 
blood, bones, tankage, and the groimd waste of hoof and horn 
scraps make, a fertihser rich in nitrogen which, when combined 
with acid phosphate, becomes the source by. which, otherwise 
infertile soil is made to brmg forth the necessaries and luxuries 
of our tables. The wool from the packing-house sheep is made 
■'inf6r|^ncs''to clothe^, but before it is given to the textile 
worlier, the oil' is extracted, making the non-shrinking basis of 
wool soap and also the essence of various soothing slon lotions 
and 'toilet preparations designed to beautify the^ , users."- If 
we 'are sick, *dur jaded appetite may be tempted to accept 
gelatine 'extracted from the bones of ' calves ; if convales- 
cent, our system may be induced to increase in strength by 
absorbing ‘ Soluble Beef ’, the predigested and concentrated 
substance of ' meat. ■ The intestines of the animals are the 
casings for sausage which is made from meat otherwise unsaleable. 
The gun we carry on a hunting trip is’liardehed'\ri.th bbne carbon, 
the handle of the knife which we use to dress our game is from 
the packing- house. If ca mp fare d isa grees with our stomach, 
we can vary our diet with beef e xtra ct, and allay the pains 
of indigestion with pepsin and pancreatin. The baby stariis out 
in life using a bcme^capped nursing-bottle and teething ring. If 
in later -years nature proves niggardly in her gift of hair, the 
switch on the end of the beef’s t^ will be offered to 'supply the 
de'fioiency. Collar buttons, pipe' stems, and dice, brewers’ 
isinglass, and brushes, soap and glycerine, washing powder, 
and sand paper are all products sent forth from the various 
departments of these great concerns. So minutely has the by- 
product feature "been" carried out that the glands of 100,000 
sheep are carefully preserved and treated to produce one 
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pound of suprarenalin, a substance whose astringent qualities 
hare proven invaluable in delicate surgical operations.”^ 

Finally, reference must be made to the priTiciple of standard- 
isation, resulting in the prpdu^ion on an enormous scale of. 
interchangeable parts, '^th a consequent great saving of cost 
to the manufacturers, and great economy to the consumer both 
in original price and in subsequent expenditure on repairs. 
Instances of standardisation are the adoption of a standard gauge 
for railway lines with its enormous saving of. rolling stock, time, 
labour and expense ; and the production of the famous Ford car, 
with its low initial cost and its famed cheapness in respect of 
spare parts and renewals. 

Since the war particularly, there has been a great drive 
towards standardisation and mass-production, especially in the 
engineering industry. The development has been a mixed 
blessing. On the one hand it has made possible the production 
of vast quantities of machine-made goods at a low price ; on 
the other hand it has helped to make work monotonous and 
uninteresting and to destroy artistic skdl and pride. ' To some 
extent, too, quantity of product has been secured at the expense 
of quality. 

Conditions which Determine the Form of Organisation. 

The foregoing characteristics exist in very different degrees in 
various communities. Only in one or two of the older countries, 
such as Britain and Germany, are they very definitely marked. 
We caimot expect to find such highly developed industrial 
organisations in new countries, such as Australia and Canada, 
as we do in Britain and Germany ; we know that specialisation 
and organisation are imlikely to become efficient in tropical 
and semi-tropical countries, where the climatic conditions do 
not favour hard work, and where the population is indolent and 
satisfied with nature’s bountiful provision. Many other reasons 
account for differences in the- productive organisation, the chief 
of which’ are summarised in the' following paragraphs. 

The Natural Resources and Advantages. — ^Productive 
organisation is more likely to reach a high state of efficiency in 
a temperMie country endowed with rich mineral resources and 
natural climatic advantages, than in a tropical or arctic region 
equ^y endowed so far as minerals are concerned. Similarly, one 
country with excellent harbour facilities has a better chance in 
the industrial struggle than another equally endowed, but with a 
difficult and straight seaboard. 

The Number and Nature of the People. — ^However rich 
the resources, they can neither be developed nor consumed unless 

* J. C. Duncan, Prineiples of Industrial Management , page 67. 
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a sufficiently numerous population exists. The more numerous 
the people, thej(wder„is the marlcetj.and consequently the more 
intricate and extensive the productive organisation. In this 
respect, we may compare' the highly-developed state of Britain 
and the developing state of Australia and Canada. Again, as we 
have already stated above, natural resources avail little to an 
indolent and satisfied people, But they will be developed to the 
fulleit extent by a h^d-worl^g and ambitious community. ' 

The Nature oe the Industries. — ^This is allied with the 
first factor, for industries depend largely upon natural resources, 
and industrial organisation is likely to be greater in a country 
with ■gfeaFmineral deposits than in a country with vast areas of 
fertile land and of va luable forests. The nature of the industry 
itsdfisTTiowever, an important factor. The extractive industries 
do not lend themselves to such specialisation of functions as do 
inaSufacturmg industries and transport occupations. One of the 
chief reasons for this is that in an extractive industry, such as 
farming, no amount of organisation and specialisation wlLL.enable 
._jnan -to-outpace_nature. The processes of agriculture follow each 
other in series ; those of manufacture may very frequently be 
• performed at the same time. 

The Character oe the Government. — ^In the most advanced 
communities, the State assists production by providing means of 
transport and communication, constructing harbours and docks, 
maintaining efficient legislative and judicial machinery, and by 
disseininating information concerning home and foreign markets 
and sources of raw material. In less favomed countries, no such 
stimulus exists for development, and frequently governmental 
interference acts in quite a contrary direction by restricting enter- 
prise and limiting organisation. Even in the most advanced 
states, the governm ent may intervene to proh ibit too great an 
integrati o n of businesses.: as, for example, in the Gnited'Bt'ates, 
where the vast trusts have _had, to be .declared ifiegalj 

General CoNDinpNs, sucJ3L_as_thqs_e_of..seourity..and .safety 
from invasion, freedom from war and catastrophe, all of which 
promote’ the '^’o^h of capital and the extension of enterprise,' 
and make possible and' profitable the specialisation and organisa- 
tion of industry on .a large, scale. 


Conditions which Determine the Size of a Business. 

The foregoing are the general conditions within a community 
which determine the extension of its productive organisations. 
But no two similar undertakings in the same area can be relied 
upon to develop at the same rate or to reach eventually the same 
size. The .human element is possibly.-tiigrgreatest-cause.of_the-. 
differences, but there are numerous other factors which may 
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intervene to prevent one firm winning its way to such an enviable 
position as that of its neighbour. As a gener al, .rule, a business 
tends to ^ow, continually , because with 
tioh nSe^eomes .more, ecoribihical and afi the advantages of m 
scale enterprise are obtained- . 

It must be remembered, however, that this tendency does 
not operate over the whole field of industry, and that the small 
producer still holds his own in a definite, though more limited, 
sphere. A most cursory examination of the structure of different 
industries reveals the fact that in some the individual umts are 
small, while in others the general tendency is towards large-scale 
enterprise, and one is led to inquire why, apart from any con- 
sideration of the general abilities of the entrepreneur and the 
amoimt of capital available, such differences in the size of the 
t3q)ical business unit should exist. Why, for example, should 
the average tafforing business be smaller than the average 
insurance business ? Why should the typical business unit in 
agriculture be smaller than that in a manufacturing industry ? 
How do we explain the existence side by side in the same industry 
of small and large concerns, both apparently successful ? To the 
second question the obvious reply is that the average business 
will be smaller in extractive industries, in which the law of 
decreasing returns operates at an early stage, than in the con- 
structive industries, which stand to gain most from the economies 
of large-scale production. It is not, however, quite so easy to 
dispose of the other queries. 

In some respects large-scale enterprises are an inevitable 
result of present-day tendencies in ■ industry and commerce ; 
from another point of view they are correctly regarded as the 
cause of its vast development and remarkable efficiency. But 
although the concentration and integration of businesses are 
attended by great benefits, the advantages are by no means all 
on the side of the large organisation. 

The principal characteristic of modem industry is the division 
/of labour and the specialisation of functions ; but, as Adam- 
Smith pointed out many years ago, “ the division of labour is 
limited by the extent of the marhd, ”. Specialisation and large- 
scale organisation do not pay unless the producer is assured of 
a wide market and a steady demand. If demand is uncertain 
or fluctuating, dependent on the seasons, fashion or caprice, 
then the small producer gets his chance. TTis organisation is 
more easily adapted to changes and more fitted to supply exactly 
what each customer may require. In .such circumstances it is 
both difficult and unwise to extend beyond certain safety 
limits. 

Frequently, too, the demand for a certain product may be 
so limited as to make impossible its production on a large scale. 
An^ industry which caters for individual taste makes only a few 
articles of a given design ; the speciality in itself is a reason for 
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enhanced value, so that standardised production is obviously 
impossible. For similar reasons the making of mechanical dies 
or patterns for large concerns may be left in the hands of smal l 
firms who specialise in such products. Thus we may say that 
the productive unit tends to be smaller at the end of the chain 
of production, where the individuality of the product or of the 
consumer has to be carefully considered. A multitude of small 
shops may supply society with its dresses and gowns, although 
the materials therefor are manufactured by a dozen large 
establishments. 

In respect of some products, such as bricks, bread, gravel 
and sand, on which transport costs are relatively heavy, the 
market is restricted in a geographical sense. The producing 
establishments are widely distributed, and their size is limited 
by the extent of the local market, or at least by the range 
within which the products can be profitably transported to 
consumers. 

A second important factor affecting the size of a business is 
the nature of the product or service. The technical nature of 
industries such as shipbuilding and railways makes it inevitable 
that the business unit be much larger and the plant controlled 
much more extensive than is the case, for example, with engin- 
eering repair shops or job printing works. Some industries are 
incapable of great division owing to technical difficulties ; their 
products cannot be standardised in whole or in part. First- 
class razors cannot be made wholly by machinery j they are 
the product of a skilled craftsman whose abilities in that direc- 
tion are greater than those of any machine. 

In various directions the small-scale producer is enabled to 
hold his own by the very existence of large-scale production, 
with its standardisation of products and its localisation of 
industrial processes. In most large industrial centres we find 
small men who specialise either in supplying a large organisation 
with a part of its semi-manufactured material, or in the 
further development of the product of a large-scale industry. 
In Birmingham, for example, are to be formd small motor-cycle 
producers, whose work consists solely in the assembling of 
machines from various parts made by large concerns employing 
mass production methods. 

The entrepreneur system itself is a further reason for the 
existence and success of the small concern. It is amomatic that 
large capitalistic undertakings experience great difficulty in 
obtaining first-class organisers to fill new posts in their establish- 
ments or to succeed to others which have been vacated. One 
reason for this is the high degree of ability which is required ; 
but another is that the entrepreneur often prefers to control a 
small organisation of his own rather than accept a salaried post 
at the head of an imdertaking owned by others. 

In other directions also are circumstances which tend to the 
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retsntioii of tlio suiEill organiser. He is assisted, on all sides 
through, the dissemination of scientific and technical knowledge 
by business and technical publications, by Government depart- 
ments, by Chambers of Commerce, and by specialist information 
bureaux. Thus is the advantage of the large-scale entrepreneur 
considerably lessened, and in th^ way is the small man enabled 
to keep pace with modern requirements and present-day methods 
of production. 

Hence we find in many branches of activity small establish- 
ments competing successfully with larger organisations in the 
same line, and apparently working at least as efficiently. The 
smaller establishment may offset its technical disadvantages by 
greater administrative efficiency, or it may survive by reason of 
some specific advantage which it enjoys, as, for example, a 
geographical advantage in relation to a particular market or in 
proximity to supplies of essential raw materials. 

Nevertheless, the tendency in manufacturing and transport 
industries generally is to eliminate the small producer ; even the 
retail shopkeeper is finding it increasingly ffifficult to maintain 
his foothold in the face of the competition of large departmental 
stores and of multiple shops. In the following summary are 
given the advantages of the two types of productive organisation. 

The Advantages of Production on a Large Scale. 

The advantages of production on a large scale may be classi- 
fied as External and Internal Economies. External economies 
are those which arise from the Localisation of Industries, and 
are at the disposal of aU firms in the same industry. They are 
dealt with in the previous chapter. 

Internal Economies are economies in the administrative, techni- 
cal and commercial organisation of a business, and are peculiar to 
individual firms. The most important are summarised below. 

1. The Economies and Benefits of Division of Labour . — 
These have already been dealt with in Chapter 8. 

2. The Economies of Buying and Selling in Large Quantities. 
— Generally speaking, the greater the quantity of goods 
purchased, the more advantageous are the terms to the 
buyer ; the larger the quantity of goods sold, the lower the 
selling expenses per unit which must be paid by the seller 
out of his gross profits. Advertising costs, transport expenses, 
insurance^ premiums, and all kinds of overhead charges are 
more easily borne when they are distributed over a large 
number of units. 

3. The Economies of Material and the Utilisation of By- 
-products.— f£h.e larger the concern the less the waste of 
material, ^ a statement which is almost universally true. 
Not only is waste of the raw material of a large organisation 
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carefully checked, but attempts are made to use every part 
of that raw material and every by-product which results 
from the manufacture. Organisation has reached a remark- 
able pitch of efficiency in the meat packing industries of the 
Mddle West of the U.S.A., wherein it is said that of the 
live animals which enter the vast slaughter-houses, scarcely 
a hair is thrown away (see ante, page 139). 

4. Specialised Machinery and Skill can he Commanded . — 
Only the great business of to-day can afford to adopt the 
huge and highly efficient machines which contribute so 
essentially to productiveness. Mammoth steam-hammers and 
overhead cranes, electric and hydraulic riveting machines, 
floating docks and similar devices can be employed only 
by firms of enormous resources and output. The great 
assembly belts of the Ford Motor Works, on which the 
cars travel round from process to process, would be useless 
and cumbrous in a small organisation. Such machinery 
necessarily attracts highly specialised skfll, and in obtaining 
such skill, the large organisation can afford to outbid its 
smaller rivals. 

6. The Larger Concern is not so a^ected by Market Fluctua- 
tions . — ^Although a large organisation cannot easily accom- 
modate itself to changes in demand and to fluctuations in the 
market, it is nevertheless in a better position than its smaller 
competitors to adjust its capacity and organisation ; it has 
greater facilities for varying its products, and can afford to 
lay in stocks of materials which make it independent of 
changes in supply. Apart from these advantages, the large 
organisation generally has at its disposal men of the widest 
experience and judgment, whose abilities and facilities enable 
them to form a better appreciation of market conditions than 
is possible to the small concern. The careful estimation of 
the future of the market and an appreciation of probable 
future developments in the industry tend to a continuity 
of production and an absence of periods of inactivity due to 
over-production and the faidty anticipation of demand. 
“ The head of a large business can reserve aU his strength 
for the broadest and most fundamental problems of his trade 
... he need not trouble himself much about details. He 
can keep his mind fresh and clear for thinking out the most 
difficult and vital problems of his business ; for studying the 
broader movements of the markets, the yet imdeveloped 
results of current events at home and abroad ; and for 
contriving how to improve the organisation of the internal 
and external relations of his business 

6. Greater Expense can he incurred on Publicity and 
Selling Organisation . — ^The advertising appropriations of large 

* Matshall, Economics of Industry, p. 159. 
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organisations reach almost stupendous figures, while their 
sales are promoted by numerous travellers and sales agencies 
in every part of the world. Small-scale enterprise does not 
provide a sufficient margin to justify such expenditure, 
nor is there usually sufficient capital at its disposal to 
make possible such outlay. 

7. Greater Expense can be incurred on Experiment and 
Research . — It is well known that such firms as Lever Bros., 
Ltd., spend large sums on technical experiments and labora- 
tory research. Thus they are enabled to improve their 
processes, utilise new raw materials, and take every advantage 
of scientific progress in so far as it affects their own organisa- 
tion. Large enterprises are extending such methods in other 
directions. Scientific management, as it is called, aims at 
determining the best methods of doing certain jobs and of 
producing certain results ; it carefully analyses the miove- 
ments of the worker in relation to the raw material and the 
tools at his disposal, and also takes into account such matters 
as the psychology of the employees. In America particularly, 
large concerns are obtaining excellent results from their out- 
lay on such investigations. 

8. The Benefits and Advantages of Increasing Returns , — 
Up to a certain point, the greater the scope for man’s abilities 
and enterprise, and the wider the application of machinery, 
the greater the returns obtained from successive applications 
of capital and labour. 


The' Advantages of Production on a Small Scale. 

Most of the advantages of large-scale organisation are 
attributable to man’s increased command over nature and time 
through the utilisation of machinery in production. On the 
other hand, the advantages of small-scale production are traceable 
to the greater personal element which exists in the business. 
Small-scale enterprises obtain greater importance as the necessity 
increases for considering the individual consumer and catering 
for his personal tastes and desires. So long as individual tastes 
differ and so long as persons remain anxious to have things 
different from those of other people, so long will there be a demand 
for the products and services of the small organiser. The chief 
advantages of the small scale enterprise are ; — 

1. GnEATm- j^BBSpN^_StrpjiBVISION AND INTEREST IN 

th^Btjsiness. — ^The reputation and success of' the"sniiall 
organiser' are closely bound up with that of his product. 
He _ 'works^ long and late to maintain his originality and 
indi'viduality, and by personal super'vdsion of his business 
and interest in his work-people he contributes to its success. 
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There is no shirking of duty and scamping of work when 
the employer is constantly on the watch, busily superintending 
his men and his machines. Apart from the moral effects of 
such personal supervision, it is attended also by a consider- 
able saving of expense on management and supervision. 

2. Gjieateb AT TENTioy D jB'CATTi. — ^This follows natur- 
ally from the~pe?si3Sal“si^ervision of the employer. Fre- 
quently his product sells because it possesses a finer finish 
and a more individual appearance than the standardised 
product oi^ a large organisation. The attention to detail in 
itself is sufficient to attract a large body of consumers, and 
apart from such advantages, it frequently results in greater 
economies of production and in less waste of effort and of 
■ raw material. 

/ 3. Personal Contact between Eatployee and Em- 
ployed, AND FEWER Labodr TROUBLES. — ^In a vast organisa- 
tion the principal is merely a name to the workpeople. He 
is merely an imseen force whose word is law. In a small 
concern the “ boss ” is available to sympathise and to 
encourage, to adjust differences, to consider grievances, to 
praise energy and ability. The presence and spirit of the 
master are sadly missed in industry to-day ; consequently, 
disputes tend to increase and production to suffer from 
constant interruption by strikes and lockouts. 

The Limits to Expansion of a Business. 

In most types of industrial enterprise the advantages ajjpear 
to be on the side of the larger concern. But even if it can be 
assumed that the conditions are all in favour of expansion, there 
are obviously limits beyond which further growth is uneconomical. 

This limit to the gi’owth of a concern arises chiefiy from the 
difficulty of efficient management ; ultimately expansion is 
limited by the impossibility of one man controlling too great a 
Tn fl,f» hinpi : it becomes at last cumbersome and unwieldy ; its 
efficiency decreases as the personal supervision of its many parts 
by the entrepreneur reaches a minimum ; expenses tend con- 
tinually to increase and economies disappear when the master is 
more often absent than present. Eventually, the average cost 
of production per unit of the product approximates to the price 
- received on its sale, and at such a stage expansion must cease 
or production be carried on at a loss. This position of equilibrium 
marks the point at which concentration and integration are no 
longer profitable, and at which we find a tendency to develop 
independent productive organisations under associated entre- 
preneurs, each of whom is responsible for his own imit to a 
supreme board of control. 
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THE TYPES OP MODERN INDUSTRIAL ORGANISATION 

In the constructivo and manufacturing industries the tend- 
ency is for the small or individual producer to disappear ; ho 
is forced out of business by the competition of the large organisa- 
tion. On the other hand, the small producer can adequately 
hold his own in agriculture and other extractive industries whore 
the law of di minis hing returns tends to operate and the nature 
of the industry itself does not permit of groat speoialisation and 
organisation of functions. Thus wo have under modern oon- 
ditions quite elementary types of producing agencies side by side 
with enormous organisations of vast power and great resources. 
In a previous chapter wo have desoribed the various typos of 
organisation engaged in agriculture. The following classification 
relates principally to the manufacturing and constructive side of 
industry, and indicates the evolution of the productive unit in 
manufacture. 

The Individual Producer. 

Under this heading is included the purely personal business, 
in which an individual produces independently with the aid of 
his own land, labour and capital ; or when we have one mian 
directing and bearing the risk of a business in which ho owns or 
hires the capital and land, and employs such labour as he requires. 
The best example is that of the peasant proprietor or tenant of 
land, who cultivates his holding for his own personal support 
and gain. 

/ The advantage of individual enterprise is the greater personal 
jinterest in the business, and a corresponding care for efficiency 
and economy. The law of the survival of the fittest tends also 
to the elimination of the weaker and loss capable producer, with 
beneficial effects generally. The priv£^ business is necessarily 
limited in extent and_i8 be_st jmted to.aIocal-miHtet'^^ereli(nnana 
is regular and competition is not excessive. On the other hand, 
it has great advantages over"' the” company in businesses where 
taste and fashion are paramount, when the whims of customers 
are a first consideration, and where quick decision and intuitive 
individual judgment are absolutely necessary. These factors 
explain the survival of the private business in fashionable shopping 
centres. 

The Partnership. 

This arrangement is the simplest and oldest method of 
extending a business and at the same time relieving the producer 
of some of the burden. It is the natural method of meeting 
competition and of keeping pace with progress and development. 
It is the normal moans whereby an employer takes advantage 
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of the skill and energy of a capable employee, retaining him in 
the business rather than allowing him to go elsewhere. The 
usual arrangement is for land, capital and labour to be contributed 
in agreed proportions, and for the management and profits of 
the imdertaking to be shared in agreed ways. Variations occur 
when one partner provides aU or most of the capital and others 
contribute labour, with or without some of the capital. 

A partnership in which the principals work in harmony is 
extremely virile, mobile, elastic and efficient. It provides for 
the introduction of new blood and for a union of interest and 
responsibility. It is less cumbrous than the larger types of 
organisation, and can adapt itself more easily to different varieties 
of production and of demand. The centralised control of the 
partnership makes it at once more enterprising and more adapted 
to businesses in which risk has to be taken but wherein large 
profits are not unlikely. 

The lights and Habitities of partners are strictly regulated 
by law, and the requirement that ordinary partners are liable 
to the full extent of their private fortune is a distinct safeguard 
and a deterrent to speculative risks. In some respects the absence 
of limited Habihty is a disadvantage ; it tends to restrict enter- 
prise and is one of the reasons for the growth of the joint-stock 
company. Another disadvantage of the partnership is the 
absence of continuity ; it comes to an end on the death, bank- 
ruptcy, retirement or lunacy of one partner ; its functions must 
lapse and its liabilities be discharged unless they are taken over 
by a new firm. 

Joint-Stock Enterprise. 

The joint-stock company is by far the most important form 
of modem productive organisation and tends continually to 
increase in importance, particularly in the manufacturing, mining/’, 
and transport ^industries. ' It is almost unknown in agricultural/' 
occupations, [The principle of joint-stock enterprise is that the; | 
capital of the 'undertaking shall be contributed in large or smaUj 
amounts by numbers of shareholders or members, who bear! , 
much of the risk of the business but commit its management to; ; 
an elected board of directors, whose functions are delegated to 
paid managers and organisers. It is really an extension of the 
partnership system, with the necessary limitation in the number 
- of those who manage the concern. The vast capitals required 
for the great enterprises of to-day obviously imply the 
association of numbers of producers, but all cannot take part 
.in the direction. 

In the early stages of joint-stock enterprise the liability of 
members was wnlimited ; i.e., they were jointly and severally 
liable, like partners, to the full extent of their individual pro- 
perties,- The limitation of this liability by various Acts of 
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Parliament during the latter half of the last century marked a 
great step forward. This limitation and the fact that shares 
in such companies are quickly and freely transferable, owing to 
the wonderful mechanism of the stock exchanges, enable rich 
and poor alike to contribute to the general fund of such concerns,; 
and thus take part m production without experiencing its troubles 
and responsibilities, and with a limited risk of loss. 

Such arrangements have been made necessary by the never , 
satisfied demands of industry for capital. They enable investors'^ 
in every class of society to employ their wealth in production, 
no matter how small or great that wealth may be, or how scatterfed / 
and remote the whereabouts of its owners. The joint-stocki 
principle is the means by which the entrepreneur who requ^s \ 
capital is brought into touch with the capitalist anxious to utilise • 
his wealth to the best advantage. The mail is most frequently 
the only connecting link between the two : one way it takes 
representative capital in the form of a cheque ; the other way 
it carries interest and profits in the shape of interest warrants 
and dividend warrants. 

Joint-stock enterprise is actually the organisation of the 
supply of capital in industry : an organisation which has de- 
veloped constantly in efficiency and utility, until to-day there 
are 100,000 jomt-stook companies in this country, controlling 
quite a large proportion of its productive undertakings. 

The Advantages of Joint-Stock Oeganisation. — In 
addition to the general advantages of large-scale production', 
such as have been mentioned above, the following advantages of 
joint-stock organisation may be noted : — 

1. Larger capital can be controlled under one manage- a 
ment than could otherwise be possible, and the extension of 
capital is an easy matter to the successful concern. Small 
amounts of capital in the hands of individual investors are i 
useless for large-scale enterprise, but the joint-stock company ; 
permits the association of such capital under one control. 

2. The risk of loss is spread over a large number of\|. 
investors and throughout many grades of society. Hardship''^! 
on a few investors or on one class is thus minimised. -From 1 
the point of view of the large capitalist, also, the joint-stock 
system is an advantage, inasmuch as he is enabled to dis- 
tribute his capital over many organisations and in various 
types of holdings, and thus to spread hfe risk of loss. 

3'. The limitation of liability and the transferability of / 
shares induces investment : the " small ” rr^a,T> gets an| 
opportunity of taldng part in production and of benefiting 
from progress, whilst at the same time he can get Ms capital 
back whenever he wants it. 

4. The abilities of the capable entrepreneur ■vt'ould be'^ 
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lost to tlic community if ho could not obtain such capital as 
was necessary to give them scope, 
r 5. Large capital makes possible the growth in the size of 
/ the business, tlie utilisation of machinery, expert loiowledge 
and business abilit}^ and the specialisation of functions, all 
of which increase j)roduction and enhance its efficiency, 
maldng possible the performance of large and continuous work. 
,( 6. TJie separation of capitalist and entrepreneur is attended 

I by great advantages ; the former is not necessarily capable, 
whilst the latter is hampered if his own resources are limited. 

7. The limited company is a legal entity ndtli perpetual 
succession ; i.e., it is continuous, and may outlive many 
generations of private producers. 

8. The organisation is speciall 5 ' suitable for enterprises in 
which a long period must elapse before profits can be made. 
Such businesses would scarcely attract an individual pro- 
ducer, but are subscribed to by the investor who is viUing 
to wait some time in the expectation of a high reward. 

9. The publicit 3 »' and legal control of joint-stock arrange- 
ments are beneficial, particular! in the cases of banking 
and public utility services. Policy has to be justified 
and explained in a public organisation, the actions and 
reports of wluch are frequently subjected to searching 
criticism. 

10. The expense of advertising per unit of output is less 
than in the case of a small firm. Publicity is also obtained 
merely from the size of the firm. 

The Disadv.vntages of Joint-Stock Enterprise are 
largely those which concern all large-scale production. One 
or two defects are, however, peculiar to this type of organisa- 
tion. In the first_place^may be mentioned its liability to get 
into incapable hands, chiefly 'because of the facility with 
wluclf'its arrangements to obtain capital may bo exploited 
by unscrupulous promoters. “Long firm" frauds and the 
victimising of unsuspecting investors by glowing prospectuses 
are notorious, although the legal machinery tends to limit 
such operations. Apart from these factors, it is frequently 
difficult to appraise the qualifications, of directors and managers 
whose names appear on prospectuses: the investor is largely 
in the dark ; paper qualifications do not by any means signify 
practical abffity or honesty. 

Secondly, there is less individual initiative and responsibility. 
The salaried manager is subject to the control of the directors, so 
that his enterprise may be limited and his judgment restricted. 
The individual producer acts quickly and alone ; the joint-stock 
company moves ponderously and only after the agreement of 
diverse interests. It is always liable to be hampered by divided 
eounsels and an absence of unanimity. 


f/ 
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The absence of responsibility of the capitalist for work done 
with his wealth is frequently a source of evil. Those who supply 
funds for productive purposes are often unaware of the sweating, 
of the unsatisfactory conditions, and of the exploitation of women, 
children and natives which may arise through the utilisation of . 
their capital. Apart from such matters the investors have prac- 
tically no control over the use to wliich their savings are put : it 
. may be wasted or applied unproductively, but there is httle or 
no remedy. “ Absentee capitalism ” or the “ depersonalisation 
of capital ” is thus productive of many evils. 

Finally, it must be noted that the joint-stock company, with 
its necessity for providing profits for a large body of shareholders 
and for satisfying difierent interests, is not as well suited as the 
private firm or partnership to pioneer enterprises or to other 
highly speculative businesses, such as those which minister to 
quickly changing fashion and to widely fluctuating demand. 
It is best adapted to take over a successful business udth markets 
already developed ; for a business wherein the work is largely 
of a routine nature and demands no great forethought, enter- 
prise and marketing skill ; and for those, such as the cotton 
industry, wherein many of the risks are borne bj'^ specialised 
dealers in “ futures ”, etc. In short, the joint-stock enterprise 
is best suited to those organisations wherein the powers and 
duties of management and control can be entrusted to paid 
organisers and superintendents. 

Monopolistic Organisations. 

j Monopoly is defined as the sole power to deal in anything, 
lor the possession of a licence to trade exclusively in a "certain 
(.commodity. The Government in this country has the monopoly 
jof the postal services : no one else can legally undertake to 
accept letters for transmission and delivery. In most of the 
smaller towns one gas company has the sole right to make and 
supply gas to the locality. The former is an example of mono- 
polfetio control which results largely from the vast power of an 
organisation : none but the Post Office could deliver a letter 
from Aberdeen to Plymouth at a cost of three halfpence. The 
monopoly of a gas company is due to the nature of the service 
rendered ; it would not do to have half a dozen companies Higgi-ng 
up the roads and generally inconveniencing the public. 

Monopolistic organisations of these and similar kinds are a 
marked feature of modem industrial conditions. ' Such organisa- 
tions may exist in a great variety of forms : they may cover only 
a small village or extend to the length and breadth of the com- 
mumty ; they may be permanent or temporary ; the result of 
carefully arranged and sometimes exacting agreement, or merely 
of informal arrangements between a group of producers or dealers 
to observe a certain price list, or to conform with certain con- 
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ditions of sale. The one common factor is the attempt to restrict 
or to eliminate competition. 


The Glassification of Monopolies. 

Various methods of classifying monopolies have been adopted, 
but the following classification by Professor S. J. Chapman may bo 
recommended for its simplicity : — 

1. N atur^u. MoNor oLiES. which arise because of limited ! 
supplies of raw mat^al ; e.g., Britain’s monopoly of first-^ 
class anthracite and South Africa’s almost complete monopoly 
of diamonds. 

2. SocLUi Monopolies, which arc due to the peculiar i 
properties of some businesses, maldng it socially impossible j 
or uneconomical for more than one concern to undertake a | 
certain business or provide a certain service within a given ‘ 
area. Examples are gas, water and electric light companies ; 
canals and railways ; doclss and harbours. The obvious 
disadvantages of having more than one gas company in a 
small town, or more than one railway company operating 
between two small neighbouring places, result in monopolies 
of tliis kind being midertaken or rigidly controlled by local 
authorities or by the State. 

3. Legal lMoNOPOLiE S._jOR-GrENERAL. . Weleabe MoNO-i 
TOLIES, arc^those wiiiclTarc conferred or protected by law, i 
such as patents, trade-marks and copyright, which convey/ 
to specific persons the sole rights to use certain marks or 
to sell certain articles. Legal protection promotes the 
production of commodities which contribute to the general 
welfare. The same object underlies monopolies granted by 
the State in order to regulate consumption, e.g., of liquor, 
or to provide revenue, as in the case of a fiscal monopoly 
granted to permit the import of specified products. 

4. Voluntary Mono tolees, which arise chiefly from i 
combinations between producers with the object of eliminating i 
competition, as, for example, the trust and kartel considered! 
below ; or those which result from the absorption or elimina- 
tion of weaker producers by more powerful organisations. 
The latter type is, of course, voluntary on one side only: the 
absorbed or eliminated producers are not generally desirous 
of going out of business. 

Vertical and Horizontal Combinations. 

A vertical combination is one which linlcs up all the stages of 
production from the raw material to the finished product. These 
are rarely monopolies, but sometimes, as in the case of the well- 
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known firm of Lever Brothers, Ltd., they hold a monopolistic 
position. Other examples of vertical combinations in England 
are Dorman Long, an engineering firm which also controls coal 
and iron supplies, and Bovril, Ltd., which owns vast cattle 
ranches in Argentina and Australia and markets its finished 
products as weU. 

A horizontal combination is an amalgamation or association 
of firms engaged in the same stage of production. The usual 
object of horizontal combinations is to check cut-throat com- 
petition or to force up prices. Examples of these in England are 
the Fine Cotton Spinners’ Association, the Imperial Tobacco 
Company, and the Bradford Dyers’ Association. 

The Trust and the Eartel. 

For present purposes the most important type is that of the 
voluntary monopoly, which results from the voluntary combina- 
tion between several producers hitherto competing one against 
the other. The continuous progress of modern industry made 
even the joint-stock company inadequate, and just as individual 
producers were forced by competition to associate into partner- 
ship and later into joint-stock organisations, so have limited 
companies themselves been compelled by similar causes to 
combine or amalgamate. Such associations are found in several 
forms and under different names, of which the Trust and Kartd 
are the most representative and important. 

Both are the result of competition. As joint-stock enterprise 
developed, so were the benefits of large-scale production realised 
and so was output increased to vast dimensions. The necessity 
for retaining and extending markets led to the constant cutting 
of prices, with the consequent elimination of the weaker .concerns' 
who either disappeared from the field or were absorbed by the 
stronger enterprises. The concentration of production in the 
hands of a few great concent with vast resources naturally 
resulted in a destructive competition for raw materials and for 
markets. Only by some form of unification of interests could 
eventual ruin be avoided. Safety was found in the formation 
of great monopolistic associations, ihe process has been most 
marked in America and in Germany, although it is rapidly ex- 
tending in our own country. In America and Britain these 
combinations are known as truMs ” ; in Germany they are 
described as “ Jcartels ”. 

, ^ A Tbust is formed as a result mainly of horizontal combina- 
' tion, when a number of firms in the same business amalgamate 
■ and transfer their individual interest to a board of trustees, 
which controls the policy of the whole organisation. In some 
cases, however, a trust controls various stages of production and 
thus represents both horizontal and vertical combination. The 
term is now frequently used to mean any giant firm or com- 
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bination of firms in which the whole or the greater part of the 
capital employed is under the direction of an individual or a 
board of dnectors. 

The KartbIi is a less binding association of the horizontal^ 
type ; it is a combination or federation of several fir ms in thn' 
same business with the object of adopting a common- polic^ 
regarding the output of commodities or the prices charged there- 
for ; it aims at apportioning either the marketing area or tke 
whole output among the constituent members, which divide 
profits or losses on an agreed basis. 

The trust is generally the more stable of the two forms ; in 
it the individuality of the combining firms is merged, although 
by the retention of trade-marks, and even of the original names 
of the combining firms, a pretence of individuality and even of 
competition is kept up. In the kartel, on the other hand, the 
constituent members retain their own organisation and control, 
and are bound only by agreement to limi t their output or their 
sales area, or to sell at fixed prices determined by a central sales 
agency. In certain cases where a kartel is formed for a specific 
temporary purpose, it ceases to function when the object for 
which it was formed has been accomplished. Amal gamations 
and combinations between the constituent firms are, however, 
the almost inevitable result of kartel organisation. 

The development of the two distinct types of combination is • 
due largely to the difference in the common law of America and 
Grermany. The kartel is, in effect, an agreement to restrict 
trade, which is illegal in America, but legal in Germany. Thus, 
whilst in the latter coimtry the members can legally compel 
their associates to keep faith, an amalgamation of more binding 
and permanent effect is necessary in the United States. 

Although the origin of the trust and of the kartel is largely 
traceable to the results of cut-throat competition, the desire to 
obtain monopolistic control of production and of the market by 
regulating output and discriminating prices is also a determining 
factor, more particularly in the case of the trust. The formation 
of a trust js also considerably infiuenced by the aim of obtaining 
as great an advantage as possible from large-scale organisation. 
The Standard Oil Company, the first and most famous of the 
trusts, aimed at eliminating competition among American oil 
firms, and also at controlling the output and the market price of 
the product. The famous example of the kartel is the great 
Westphalian Coal Syndicate, which controls a lai^ge part of the 
German coal industry, regulating the output of^each mine and 
fixing the price at which the product sells in various areas. 


The Advantages of Trusts are largely those of large-scale 
enterprise, but include also : — 

1. Ecormnyof^Management, both of production and] 
distribution, owing to the concentration of the control of a 
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number of individual concerns in a few hands. The same 
selling organisation deals with the products of the whole 
business. 

2. Shilled Management ; the best organising abilities can 
be chosen and applied to all the constituent firms. Any 
specially efficient features of each are applied to all. 

3. Regularity in Supply and in Working. — Several plants 
working for the same object can achieve greater regularity 
of supply, inasmuch as the breakdown or inactivity of. one 
can be balanced by increased production of the others. The 
wider the organisation the greater the facilities for ensuring 
a steady flow of materials and of orders for the products : 
hence, regularity of work is the result. 

4. Economy in Marketing and in Buying. — ^The area to 
be supplied is divided up so that each district is supplied by 
the nearest branch of the organisation. This results in 
greater satisfaction to the consumer and great economy in 
freights and expenses to the producers. 

5. Inventions, Processes and Trade-marks of constituent 
members can be utilised by all and applied for the general 
benefit. The best processes only are adopted throughout 
the undertaking, and thus its output is beneficially affected. 

As compared with the kartel, the trust is usually of greater 
permanence and exercises a more rigid control over its members. 
A kartel lapses when its object is achieved ; frequently it breaks 
up before this point is reached, because one or more of the 
members refuse to continue the agreement and bring about 
the dissolution of the combination. On the other hand, the 
kartel has three distinct advantages over the trust. In the first 
place, since the kartel is a combination which exists purely on 
the marketing side, manufacturers retain their freedom on the 
side of production. Secondly, a kartel is not exposed to the 
danger — ^inherent in the trust — of over-capitalisation. Finally, 
it is a more flexible type of organisation. The big disadvantage 
of the kartel system is that it may perpetuate inefficiency through 
grouping together efficient and inefficient units. It may also 
tend to stereotype an industry and hinder the development of 
more productive methods. 

The Disadvantages of Trusts and Kartels : 

1. Monopolistic Control of Supply and Prices. — ^The whole 
or a great portion of the supply of a commodity may be in 
the hands of a large combine, which may manipulate prices 
for its own ends to the disadvantage of the consumer. This 
policy may not, however, be of lasting benefit to the concern. 
The elimination of competition may result in indolence and 
conservatism, a loss of enthusiasm and .of capacity, and an 
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absence of desire to keep pace with changing demand and 
improved methods. Such factors may operate to the dis- 
advantage of the trust and pave the way for the incursion of 
new and more enterprising, entrepreneurs. 

2. Unfair Methods. — ^In America particularly the methods 
adopted by trusts to obtain control of prices and eliminate 
competitors have in past times aroused widespread hostility 
and indignation. Discrimination of prices and freights, 
secret agreements and “ tying clauses ” with such objects in 
view have frequently resulted in the preferential treatment of 
consumers in one area to the detriment of those in another. 

3. The Displacement of Capital and, Lctbour. — ^The con- 
centration of resources which sometimes follows the organisa- 
tion of a trust, or its policy of restricting output to force 
up prices, has not infrequently resulted in the closing down 
of the less efficient or less favourably situated units with a 
consequent displacement of labour and of capital in the form 
of buildings, machinery and plant. Hardship may thus result, 
although in the long run the elimination of the less efficient 
organisations is a benefit to production generally. 

4. Speculation and Over-Capitalisation are disadvantages 
which apply specially to trusts, and frequently result from 
too wide an extension of the trust organisation. Considerable 
watering of capital may take place, as when a combine with 
a capital of £20,000,000 is formed to take over a number of 
firms sold to the promoters for £10,000,000, the difference 
being the promoters’ profit. Producers enlarge their opera- 
tions beyond the limits of reasonable return, and are imable to 
reduce their commitments sufficiently without considerable 
loss and frequently ruin. At first the extended organisation 
and the capabilities of the entrepreneurs result in great 
economies and enhanced profits. But although the trust 
is too recent an organisation to enable an accurate judgment 
to be made, it is probable that danger lies in too great an 
extension of the combine, and in the fact that the successors 

' of the original promoters may not be as capable as their 
predecessors. 

5. Evil Social Effects. — Monopohstio combinations may 
benefit the consumer by providing him with a well-made 
product at a low price, but results such as those in (4) may 
occasion widespread d^tress, particularly to small investors 
and to the workers in the various branches of the organisation. 
Apart from these considerations are the social evils of immoral 
and illegal practices sometimes adopted, and the killing of 
enterprise on the part of the small producer who is unable 
to withstand the competition of the large concerns. 
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Rings, Pools and Combines. 

Closely to the trust and kartel in arrangement and 
object are organisations of various types known as Rings, Pools 
and Combines. A Ring or Corner is a combination of capitalists 
or dealers with the object of regulating supplies of a commo^ty 
placed on the market so as to increase its price. A Pool is a 
combination of producers with the object of ehmmating com- 
petition by an agreement to divide “the market, total output or 
earnings on an arranged basis. The formation of a pool was 
held in the United States to be in restraint of trade and therefore 
illegal, so the law was evaded by the formation of the trust, in 
which, as has been stated, the general control is placed in the 
hands of a number of trustees. The term Combine may be 
applied to any of the forms of organisation which have been 
mentioned, for any arrangement or agreement for the general 
benefit is correctly described as a combine. Accordingly the 
term applies as much to combinations of labour as to those, 
already discussed, which relate particularly to capital. 


Co-operative Enterprise. 

Co-operation is the reply of the worker to the entrepreneur ■ 
system of industry. In its origin it was based largely on the idea 
that the services of the entrepreneur in production are not essen- 
tial ; that even if the services are necessary the reward is dis- 
proportionate, as they are only a highly specialised form of 
labour. Eor these reasons co-operative enterprise is frequently ! 
distinguished ' from capitalistic enterprise ; but although the ’ 
distinction is useful it is not strictly correct, inasmuch as co- 
operative enterprise may be conducted on borrowed capital. 
Co-operation has been tried in many forms in various countries, 
but in all cases the basic principle is that the workers themselves I 
control the several factors of production and direct the business > 
through elected members of their body or through paid managers, 
and, in return for shouldering all the risks and paying interest 
on capital and all expenses, share among themselves any surplus 
which may accrue. 


Co-operation k of two principal types ; 

Pboditctive Co-operation, in which the workers unite, 
as producers, for purely productive purposes ; and 

Distributive Co-operation, in which the workers 
unite, as consmners, to purchase their requirements of com- 
modities, receiving their shares of the profits in proportion to 
their purchases. 
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Co-operation among' Producers. 

p Productive co-operation has a long record .of unsuccess. Its 
'failure is attributable to the cause to which it owes its being — ^the 
elimination of the entrepreneur. The workers have aimed at 
placing the management in the hands of one of their number, 
who is paid a fixed salary, and at dividing among themselves the 
profits of industry. Unfortunately, too little importance has 
been attached to the functions discharged by the entrepreneur. 
Labour has sought to show that the profits accruing to the 
organiser are not necessary. A co-operative society official 
stated recently that “ The main object of the co-operative society 
is to prevent any profit from arising at all ”. A cynic remarks, 

“ WeU, why aren’t they happy about it ? ” This epitomises the 
results of productive co-operation. The absence of a guiding 
spirit, of an effective organiser and capable business manager — 
a man who has obtained his command by sheer ability — ^has left 
co-operative producers with losses instead of profits, and in spite 
of their tenets, they have not been pleased. Their managers are 
rarely of high order ; the workers are unwilling to pay the high 
rates of remuneration necessary to attract men of great ability, 
so that few co-operative managers combine those outstanding 
qualities so necessary nowadays to bridge the wide gap between 
consumer and producer. They are also greatly handicapped by 
petty jealousy which arises from the necessity of controlling 
men of the same class as themselves, who are generally owners 
of the concern. Discipline and efficiency are difficult to attain 
in such circumstances (see post, Chapter 22), 

Go -operation among Consumers. 

In distinct contrast to the failure which has generally charac- 
terised productive co-operation, is the well-known success of 
Distributive Co-operation, or Co-operation in Consumption. The 
primary object is the supply to the members of necessary goods, 
which are purchased by them in association and retailed to 
members of the society or association. Any profits made, after 
paying interest on capital and all expenses, are divided amongst 
the members in proportion to their purchases. Such an associa- 
tion is obviously at a great advantage compared with a competing 
organisation. Its customers are already available and its market* 
developed without the expenses of advertising and of “ pushing ” ‘ 
commodities ; the members are largely of the same class, are 
more easily satisfied a n d are not so insistent upon proper atten- 
tion as they might be in regard to businesses in which they have 
no interest. There are also savings in the handling and packing 
of the goods : the consumer whose profits depend on economies 
is by no means exacting as a purchaser. For these and similar 
reasons distributive co-operation has proved a great success as a 
general rule ; so successful, in fact, that its activities have . 
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extended back to the productive side, and liianuf acturmg orga^a- 
tions have been developed to supply the distributive societies 
with necessary articles for sale. 

British co-operative societies have organised themselves m 
this way ; the independent branch societies with retail shops in 
a large number of localities obtain their supplies from the Co- 
operative Wholesale Society, which buys in large quantities and 
manufactures much of its requirements. The relationship of 
the local organisation to the central body is much the same as 
that of the individual member to the local society, the profits 
of the central body being distributed among the local societies in 
proportion to the total purchases of each local society from the 
wholesale organisation. 

. It is instructive and interesting to note that the manufacturing 
organisations of the Wholesale Society are conducted not on 
“co-operative” but on “capitalist” lines; i.e., the employees, 
as such, take no part in the management and obtain no share of 
the profits, whilst they are controlled by first-class organisers 
who are adequately remunerated. 

The movement is extending in this and in other countries, 
particularly in agriculture, where it is successfully applied for 
the purchase in association of grain and manurfes, agricultural 
implements and general utensils. 

On the Continent especially the co-operative idea has been 
extensively developed. In Denmark the small peasant farmers 
are associated in societies for the purchase of expensive machinery 
and appliances, the cost of which would be beyond the reach of the 
individual. Milk, for example, is forwarded to certain centres 
where expensive plant is installed for its conversion into butter, 
each member of the society receiving credit for an amount of 
the output in proportion to his contribution of milk, and sharing 
any profit or loss which may result from the associated effort. 
The members are also assisted by the purchase in association of 
manures and implements, and by extended facilities for the 
marketing of other produce. In Germany the co-operative 
system is applied for the provision of capital for agricultural 
purposes, the members contributing . capital in small sums to 
agricultural credit banks from which loans may be obtained by 
those who require capital for improvements, implements and 
extensions. Similar applications of the same principle are to be 
found in other countries, notably in Ireland, Tntiin, and ,in our 
Australasian colonies. 

Co-operative societies are extending their functions in other 
providing educational and social advantages for their 
members,^ and by establishing allied banking and insurance 
organisations on co-operative lines. Such developments must 
have important economic effects, which will be increasingly 
emphasised in the^ future with the growing association of the 
co-operative organisation and the trade union movement. 
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Municipal and State Enterprise.. 

Closely allied in principle to co-operative enterprise are those 
economic organisations controlled by the central government 
and local authorities. The State Post Office is merely an 
organisation conducted by the State for the benefit of its citizens 
— ^the consumers of the services rendered. Municipal enterprises 
of various types — ^gas and water companies, swimming baths 
and amusement parks, conditioning establishments such as those 
which exist at Bradford for wool-testing purposes, municipal 
■banks such as that of the Birmingham Corporation — aU are 
conducted by the authorities as representatives of the consumers, 
who benefit if profits accrue and must bear any losses which may 
arise. They are, in effect, co-operative enterprises conducted 
by associations of consumers for the supply of necessary services 
or commodities. 

With notable exceptions municipal and State enterprises 
have not usually achieved outstanding success. The reasons 
are not far to seek. State and local officials with fixed salaries 
and secure posts have little incentive to extraordinary effort. 
Political favouritism and family influence sometimes place such 
enterprises in incapable hands. The capital at stake is obtained 
from general funds collected as rates and taxes, and is not cared 
for to the same extent as is the capital of a joint-stock company. 
Ratepayers are not so insistent upon their rights and benefits 
as are shareholders in commercial entei^rises, whilst State and 
municipal concerns suffer from frequent changes in the manage- 
ment and from the distribution of that management among too 
many persons. It can scarcely be doubted that even those 
'enterprises which have achieved success would prove stfil more 
successful if it were possible to run them as private organisations. 

COMPETITION AND COMBINATION 

The present chapter would scarcely be complete without at 
least a brief reference to the opposed tendencies of competition 
and combination which are such marked features of modem 
industrial organisation. In eyery_.branch of economics the 
com petitive instin ct is recogmseH as one of the basic characteristics 
oF^an in society H'e'competes mth his feUow-men at every 
stage of’diis-existence ; there is a constant rivalry for means of 
subsistence, for the possession of wealth in aU its forms, for 
occupation and for employment. Buyers compete with other 
buyers for goods and services ; sellers outbid one another in an; 
endeavour to obtain custom. The competition for labour, raw 
materials and capital exists between one concern and another, 
between localities, and between nation and nation. The econo- 
mist considers that as a rule this persistent characteristic may be 
r e li e d upon to obtain for man a due share of the world's goods, 
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and to lead him to that locality and occupation which will most 
amply repay such energy and ability as he has to ofEer. 

But, as we have seen in our consideration of monopolies, 
competition itself leads eventually to combination, to an associa- 
tion of those engaged in similar businesses. This is due largely 
to the recognition of a common interest, whether of a certain 
class of producers or of a geographical group of producers. There 
arises an appreciation that competition has very marked limits 
beyond wHch it tends only to defeat its own ends, and to involve 
in ruin those who pursue it too far. Then, again, producers of 
one class discover that they can obtain a common benefit by 
associating for some specific purpose, such as the advertisement 
of their common product, or the search for information con- 
cerning their particular trade. At the time of writing, rubber 
manufacturers in Britain have for some time been making collec- 
tive efforts to advertise the advantages of rubber articles to the 
general consumer. Motor-car manufacturers in this country have 
quite recently endeavoured to bring pressure upon the govern- 
ment to retain import duties which are claimed to operate to the 
advantage of the industry as a whole. Consumers associate with 
one another to oppose increases m the price of manufactured 
goods ; retailers cornbine to prevent underselling and the incur-, 
sion of the wholesaler into the province of the retailer. Labourers 
combine to form trade unions with the object of protecting 
their common interests and of obtaining some advantage in theii^ 
conflicts with the stronger forces of employer and capitalist.' 
On the other hand, employers have found it necessary to unite 
in order to combat the continually increasing forces of labour, 
and to decide on a common policy regarding the payment of 
wages, strikes and lockouts. 

Thus the two tendencies of competition and combination are 
found side by side through all the ranks of industry. Producers 
and consumers who may engage in the keenest competition 
with other producers and consumers, nevertheless find it to their 
advantage to umte for some common object. But it is not 
difficult to understand that competition itself is at the root of 
all combination. Man is forced by competition into conflict 
with his neighbour ; but_ eventually the stress of competition 
and the sense of common interest are themselves inducements to 
the association and co-operation of one man with another. Com- 
bination is in effect the result of the efforts of one group to 
obtain a greater ^ advantage in its competition wdth another 
^oup. Combination is an attempt to lessen competition, but 
in some respects it increases competition. Traders associate to 
obtam some common advantage which the individual members 

j afford, such as the benefits of Chambers of Commerce, 
and ^ade Journals. But competition in other respects, as in 
regard to mternal management, is made keener than ever. 
Again, there is no competition lilce that between two large com- 
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binations in the same mdustry. The tobacco war for the Enghsh 
market some years ago was a good instance of this, and more 
recently we have witnessed a conflict, apparently not yet ended, 
between the two great oil combines, .the Standard Oil Company 
and the Shell Group. 

Competition thus adopts a variety of disguises. Modem 
society is described as “ competitive ” mainly because it rehes 
very considerably on the force of these various forms of competi- 
tion to preserve the balance between producer and consumer. 
Competition to buy keeps up prices and so protects the interests 
of the producer ; competition to sell forces down prices and thus 
safeguards the interests of the consumer. But, as we have 
indicated, competition is by no means a perfect regulator, while 
its aim and effect in any given circumstances are not capable of 
exact estimation. 



THE EXCHANGE OF WEALTH 


CHAPTER 12 

MARKETS AND THE SAFETY-VALVES 
OF COMMERCE 


How Markets arose. 

In the early stages of industrial evolution to which we have 
referred in a previous chapter, there existed no necessity^ for 
the exchange of products. The family group was self-sufficing ; 
its products were intended only to satisfy its own immediate 
wants, and there was at first little question of exchanging com- 
modities with other family groups. But the development of 
the gil d system marked a change in this respect, and with the 
separation of employments and the specialisation of crafts the 
need arose for some organisation whereby products could be 
exchanged and sold for the goods of other producers. This 
organisation was found in the market ‘place, a central spot or 
bidlding in a town where commodities could be exposed for sale, 
and where buyers and sellers could meet on certain days for. the 
purchase and sale of goods. 

Thus, the term market referred originally to a . place or locality 
where buyers and sellers congregated. Its fimctions at first 
were purely local, and regulatioi5§''T^re made and enforced to 
preserve this characteristic by tbe exclusion of merchants from 
other localities. Frequently the early markets provided a means 
for the exchange of every variety of product and of service, - 
but the market, like other productive organisations, had to 
specialise its functions in order to keep pace with industrial 
and commercial progress. So in a great city could be found as 
many markets as there were important branches of trade ; in 
London, for example, this localisation is evidenced to-day in the 
separate institutions known as the Stock Exchange, the Com 
Exchange and the Coal Exchange. 

In Economics, however, the term market has a much wider 
significance. It refers, not to a place where commodities are 
bought and sold, but is used to indicate a commodity or commodities j 
and the buyers and sellers thereof who are in direct cpinpetition\ 
with^one another. In tliis definition there is no restriction of/ 
locality the extent of the market is determined only by the 
region within which there are buyers and sellers of the commodity 
around which the market centres. Tbe market may be local 
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or it may cover the whole world. Examples of the former are 
the local produce markets or horse fairs to be found throughout 
England : the traders are usually farmers, dealers and shop- 
keepers from the surrounding' districts. The market in wheat 
is world-wide, and the buyers and sellers belong to every nation 
and to every grade of society. 

We note, however, that whilst the meaning of the term 
market is thus extended, it is also specialised or restricted in 
two ways : (a) as regards the commodity dealt in ; and (6) as 
regards the buyers and sellers. Thus there may be a market 
for every commodity, and the market for that commodity is 
q[uite distinct from the markets for other articles. From an 
economic standpoint the tea, wheat, butter and horse markets 
are quite independent of one another, and they also may he 
further subdivided to cover various grades of the same commodity, 
or to cover the same commodity at different times, inasmuch 
as the buyers and sellers who constitute one market must he in 
direct competition. The retail market in a commodity such as 
tea is quite distinct from the wholesale market in the same com- 
modity. Retail grocers compete directly in one market to 
purchase tea from the wholesalers ; but this market is quite 
distinct from that wherein the wholesalers themselves compete 
to buy supplies from the actual producers. 

The Evolution of Markets. 

The evolution of markets may be regarded from two points 
of view : (1) the geographical, and (2) the functional. 

■ The Geographical Evolution refers to the growth of the 
market for certain commodities in so far as it relates to the 
region inliabited by the buyers and sellers in the market. It 
may be divided into four stages corresponding to the growth 
of industry : (a) t^ iamilv marke t, within the bounds of the 
family only ; (6) the local market, i n the town or village ; (c) the 
national market, covering the whole nation, and (d) the tvorld 
market, eSiending to the ends of the earth. 

‘^‘“TKe' last three geographical divisions exist to-day in respect 
of certain markets. The local market (see also below) covers 
the neighbourhood of a village or town, within the radius of a 
few miles. Hitherto the market for fresh milk has been fairly 
restricted, but present day transport facilities permit it to be 
considerably enlarged. At one time also the market in fresh 
fruit, cut flowers and vegetables was necessarily localised, but 
fast transport services have extended the market in such com- 
modities to the whole nation in the case of smaller countries 
such as Britain, France and Demnark. The cost of transport 
is naturally an important consideration ; consequently the area 
of the market tends to be lessened as the prices of such com- 
modities fall — ^when cut flowers and fruit are in season, their 
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low prices will not beaii heavy transport costs. In the smaller 
countries most commodities have a national market ; in the 
larger states, such as Russia and U.S.A., transport costs may 
tend to limit the area covered, hut such costs are nowadays 
kept so low that the market, even in perishable commodities, 
is ever increasing ; in many cases it is already world wide, as, 
for example, the markets in butter and meat. 

In spite of this modern tendency, the questions of portability 
and cost of transport remain of considerable importance in 
determining the extent of the market. Hence we find that 
heavy and bulky commodities of comparatively low value have 
a limited market ; e.g., gravel, common bricks, sand, and road- 
making materials. On the other hand, universal markets 
exist in the case of those commodities, such as precious stones 
and precious metals, stocks and shares, which are transportable 
at comparatively low costs and are in wide demand. 

Wide markets exist also in respect of necessaries (except 
[those which are too perishable) and in the case of articles which 
pan be easily graded and described. Costs of transport and.. 
mstance matter little in the former case', for man must have 
jcommddities which are essential to his existence, whatever the 
Wpense. In regard to the latter class, we find.very. wide markets 
in. commodities such as wheat and raw cotton, which . are in 
.universal demand, and can be purchased and sold l^'sample_^ 
by mere description. This possibility of sale without in- 
spection of the bulk makes sale and purchase a convenient and 
simple matter, and enables a larger number of prospective buyers 
to be approached in a given time than would otherwise be 
possible. 

The Functional Development relates to the type of 
business transacted, and here again four stages may be differ- 
entiated : — 

(а) The Gewral Market, concerned with the purchase 
and sale' of a grerct'vailety of wares and produce, and 
attended by buyers and sellers from the 4mmediate,.neigh- .. 
bpurhood. Prices are fixed by bargaining, on a rough 
estimation of the demand for and the.supply_of eac h com- 
modity, but at the samCtime only one price wiir obtain for_^ 
exactly the same article. Such markets have already been' 
mentioned : they are widespread in England and in other 
countries at the present time. 

(б) The Specialised Market . — ^Even in the local or mixed 
markets there" is some tendency to specialisation : the local 
horse fairs and cattle auctions are entirely distinct, and are 
^e'quently held on different' days 'of the week. But as 
industry and trade develop, and commerce extends, so does 
the need arise for increased specialisation and greater differ- 
entiation. The market .in raw cotton is a vast organisation 
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in itself, entirely-^separated from J;he_ markets m_yarn, in 
_ thread, -xmd'in-tlie countless varieties of .cotton .piece goods. 

(c) Marl ^ng^yJSample . — As the range of goods increases, 
and the‘'varietie^s of each type of produet tend continually to 
increase, so does it become more difficult to display all the 
stock which is to be the subject of a sale. The system of 
selling by sample enables a larger number of .buyers and 
'filers 'to coine' together, and gives them a greater variety' 
fionr-f^chr to select. The sample is much more easily 
hahdledfhan the .bulk, and permits the bulk to be disposed of 

Tn ji," distant market without its actual transference there or 
■^its inspection "by the purchasers. A little consideration will 
serve to make clear the enormous gain in time, energy and 
money which thus accrues. Naturally, not all' commodities 
can "be sold in this way, but the method is particularly 
applicable to raw materials, such as tin plate, pig-icon, grain 
and. .timber. Samples of these may be fairly representative 
of the whole, and can be conveniently classified according 
to quality and date of crop, etc. Manufactured goods are, 
of course, eminently suitable for sale by this method, where 
they. .are. of -a .imiform .nature,' ‘ 

(d) Marketing Grade . — In effect this is a development 
.pf sale by sample, and applies rnore especially to such raw 
materials '"as can be conveniently classified according to 
ijnality.' The efficient produce markets of to-day have made 
possible the grading of the raw materials dealt in according 
to fixed standards. Thus the quality of a given commodity 
is immediately recognisable by a purchaser on being informed 
that it is of a certain grade. An inspection of samples is 
unnecessary, for each grade corresponds to a definite standard 
of quality of the raw material, and, as the grading is fre- 
quently done by an independent authority, the buyer is 
a ssured of the quality of his purchase. In the cotton markets, 
particul^lyr these methods have reached a high degree of 
perfection, and have made possible the development of 
dealings in “ futures ” and “ options ” on a .large scale 
(see" pbsf,' page 178). Crops and cargoes of the raw product 
change hands a number of times on the simple assurance 
that on delivery they will conform to a certain grade of 
quality. 


The Law of Indifference or the Law of Markets. 

There are probably no markets in which it can be said that 
perfect competition exists. But if we assume such conditions to 
exist in any market, then it follows that no buyer will pay more 
for any given article than any other buyer is required to pay. 
So long as the buyer gets what he requires he is indifferent as to 
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who supplies it, and if the price asked by one seller is lower than 
that of others, then all buyers will purchase from that seller. 
Similarly no seller will dispose of an article at a lower price than' 
that obtained by any other seller for the same article ; if one 
seller obtains a certain price all other sellers will tend to hold 
out for at least the same price. 

These facts mean that in ihe same open marleet, at tjie same 
time, there can he only one price for the same. commodity. By the 
same commodity we mean, of course, a commodity of exactly 
similar quality, grade and description, any one portion of which 
may be used or held indifferently in place of an equal portion. 
This tendency or principle is described by Jevons as the^Lawjjf^ 
Indifference. It tends to operate in all markets, but obviously 
it is not exactly operative in any .market. In the first place, 
perfect competition exists nowhere, and, secondly, the existence? 
of competition itself presupposes certain temporary variations 
in price as between one dealer and another, although the 
tendency is to fix one price only for one commodity. 


Necessary Conditions for a Perfect Market, 


We have already stated that the perfect market would be 
one in which the law of indifference was allowed free play, so that 
only one price could rule for one commodity at the same time. 
But in very few markets are the following necessary conditions 
existent to the requisite degree : — 




■ ' 1. Easy Communication and Effbctivb Transport.t- 
All buyers and sellers in the same market must be in easy 
and speedy communication with one another, so that they, 
may be in a position immediately to effect transactions, to 
publish and advise changes in prices and in market conditions, 
and to obtain information from one another as to the present 
and future course of events. T^e ^transport systems must 
be such as to permit of the speedy, safe, and economical 
transfer of goods from one point to another as. may be desired, 
Difficult, tardy or expensive transport arrangements tend to 
make marketing uncertain and inefficient. 


2. Free C o mpetition . — This assumes that both buyers 
and sellers will act solely in their own interests, and that 
there is an absence of rings and combination whereby sellers 
or buyers associate in order to control prices. Free com-, 
petition is essential if that criterion of a perfect market is to 
exist ^the existence of one price oiily'at 'any one time for a 
given commodity. It is also necessary if cZose. prices, are to 
be quoted and if the rate of profit is to be kept _to„a minimum, 
a^ for example, is the case in dealing on the Stock Exchange, 
where ^ per cent, commission is payable on the sale of £100 
of gilt-edged stock. 
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3. Wide Exte nt. — Some of the essentials of a wide 
market have already been indicated. They may be summar- 
ised as follows : — 

(а) Extensive Demand and Supply, i.e., many buyers 
and sellers. The market in wheat is necessarily wider 
than that in furs, because the .latter are of little .use 
in_jsrarm- countries while wheat is ^almost universally 
demanded. On the other hand, the •nToatef market ih'furs 
is' much wider than the summer market : the market 
in.this .case is limited'hy the^diM-offori of .dKQaand7"''A 

"'very' wide market may conceivably exist for a time in 
a' commodity the use of which is dictated by fashion ; 
when fa'sMon changes the market collapses. ^ 

(б) Suitability for Ch'ading^" Sampling and Exact 
Description, so that the bulk can be sold by letter or 
cable across half the world, without possible misunder- 
standing or doubt. Cotton and wheat. can be so sold; 

' cattle Me' obviously not purchaiable mthout inspection. 

(c) Portability of the Commodity. — ^Bulky. articles of 
low value, e.g., bricks and sand, have a limited market ; 
.the cost of transport over vnde areas is prohibitive. 
This does not' apply to gold aitid diamonds, silk and 
shares. 

(d) Durability of the Commodity. — very wide market 
cannot exist in perishable and fra^e articles because they 
cannot be transported over the long distances implied in 
the existence of a wide market. Compare, for example, 
the market in frozen meat with that in fresh meat. The 
market for the former is now very wide ; that for the 
latter is stiU .local. -Further, the market in perishable 
commodities i^ necessarily limited. as t^ time. In the 
case of cut flowers, for instance, only day-to-day prices 
can,be fixed. 

Supply of th e Commodity . — Only a very restricted 
'' marke^'T5a3rnxi^'"inrjiS^ues7 ciiriosities .and wqrfe _of_ 
art, the supply of i^QhJs-liihitedT 

T he market s„in-_the _non-Derishable necessaries of life are 
.generally -worlcUwide. . In the case of other connno^ties, the 
wider the market the nearer the approach to perfection. A wide 
ms^rket imphes amongst other things the capacity to carry 
through large transactions at a moment's notice, and, if necessarj^ 
in.return for. a smaU margin. Fluctuations in prices are th us 
kept t o a minimum . ' 

The Market for Invested Capital. 

The nearest approaches to perfect markets are those for 
invested capital, the stock exchanges in various centres, and 
particularly those of London, Paris, New York and Amsterdam. 
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The commodity dealt in— Capital— is evidenced by various classes 
of shares and debentures, all of which can be accurately described 
and suitably graded : the ordinary shares of a particular company 
may be regarded as being all of one quality or grade, and any 
one such share is as good as another. Paper securities can, of 
course, be transported long distances without difficulty' and with- 
out much risk of loss. Further, buyers and sellers within each 
exchange, and also buyers and sellers on different exchanges, 
are in constant communication one with another, being closely 
linked by telephone, telegraph and cable, The methods of quoting 
shares, of making bargains and of settling transactions are 
absolutely fixed and widely known, its prices are rapidly circulated, 
extensively quoted and easily un3e'tstoodr~while ''the lugh-moral 
standard which exists throughout the market is far more efficient 
than the strictest legal control in preventing fraud and minimising 
risks. These factors make the stock markets the best organised 
and the nearest to perfection of aU markets. Particularly does 
a wide and efficient market exist in such stocks and shares as have 
an international attractiveness ; e.g., the stock in certain American 
railways, government issues and Suez Canal shares. Equally 
efficient but not so wide is the market in connection with the 
stocks of trades and industries of international repute. 

Similar considerations apply to the markets in the precious 
metals, in commercial bills of exchange and in foreign currencies. 
The markets in the important raw materials, such as wheat, 
cotton and wool, are also organised to a high degree, the methods 
adopted for dealing being based on those of the stock markets. 

The Organisation of the London Stock Exchange. 

So important m the London Stock Exchange as an example 
of a highly efficient market and as a pattern on which is based the 
structure of other markets, that a brief accoimt of its organisa- 
tion will not be out of place. 

The London Stock Market consists of a voluntary association 
of the proprietors of the Exchange building, who meet there to 
deal in shares among themselves under the rules laid down by 
the Committee for General Purposes and by the M n n ag p.m R-nt. 
The latter is entrusted to nine elected members, three of whom 
retire every five years, and it appoints the officials of the Exchange 
other than the secretary. 

The Committee for General Purposes consists of thirty 
members elected annually by the others. Among other duties 
it (a) appoints the secretary ; (&) admits members or authorised 
clerks of members ; (c) gives authority for arbitrage business to 
be transacted ; (d) suspends or censures members ; (e) re-admits 
defaulters ; (/) notifies the public of suspensions of members. 
Members may be suspended if they violate or fail to comply with 
the rules, or if they are guilty of dishonourable conduct. 
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Members must refer all disputes among themselves to the 
Committee for arbitration, and are prohibited from taking action 
against any other member or members over such disputes unless 
the prior consent of the Committee is obtained. The system of 
arbitration is attended by several advantages and disadvantages. 
On the one hand, it permits disputes to be settled promptly and 
economically ; it is not governed by precedent, so judgment to 
suit each case may be given strictly according to the notions of 
a body of business men, and, iBnally, the right of the Committee 
to expel or suspend a member promotes a better moral code than 
any legal enforcement. On the other hand, disadvantages result 
because identical and recurring issues may be decided in quite 
different ways; time is needlessly lost because the results of 
previous findings are not recorded for future guidance in similar 
cases, and a member’s legal rights may be waived in favour of 
a submission to arbitration, the issue of which is uncertain. It 
cannot be doubted, however, that the system has worked with 
remarkable success and has maintained an exceedingly high 
standard of business morality. 

Membership of the London Stock Exchange. 

Membership of the Exchange is strictly regulated and entry 
is difficult. Members may be either brokers or jobbers. 

Stookbbokebs are middlemen acting between the jobbers and 
the public for a commission, and are liable as agents for their 
clients. Orders from the public are given to brokers and not 
direct to jobbers. It is a breach of the rules of the Stock Exchange 
for a jobber to approach the public directly for orders. On the 
other hand, brokers are not supposed to deal in stocks for large 
amounts for their own profit. They rely for their profits on the 
commissions which they receive from the public, and do not 
usually carry stocks on their own account. 

Jobbers make their profits by speculation in stocks and from 
the “jobbers’ turn,” the difference between the buying and 
selling prices they quote to the brokers for stocks. Dealers who 
buy stocks on account “ for the rise ” are called bulls ; they buy 
in the hope of selling to another person before the end of the 
account or settlement (see below). Dealers who sell in the hope 
of buying later on at a lower price are called bears : their object 
is to force down prices, whereas bulls operate to force up prices. 

Ordinary investors of the “ man in the street ” type frequently 
complain that they can find no justification either for the existence 
of the jobber or for the superlative profits which he is supposed 
to make. The jobber nevertheless performs an economic function 
of first importance ; his business is to make a market in any stock 
or share in which he is accustomed to deal by being willing at aU 
times to quote prices either for buying or selling. No reliable 
jobber can refuse to deal : he must be ready to buy at a reasonable 
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ma.rlreti pric6 stock wliicli h.e does not want, and be ready to sell 
other stock which he may not possess. It is this function of the 
jobber which makes the London Stock Exchange the freest stock 
market in the world. 

Only members of these two distinct classes are admitted to 
the Exchange, but outside brokers transact business through 
the members. Some of these outside firms arc legitimate houses 
represented by managers who have been members of the Stock 
Exchange, but who have come out because they prefer to be free 
from the arbitrary rule of the Committee, and are free to adver- 
tise, which members are prohibited from doing. Other outside 
brokers are frequently nothing more than “ bucket shops ”, 
engaged not in the legitimate purchase or sale of shares, but in 
carrying on a betting business mth the speculative public by 
paying or receiving differences in the prices of shares that have 
never in fact been l30Ught or sold. 

Method of Dealing. 

A broker who has an order to execute asks a jobber for a 
price. The jobber quotes two prices, one for buying and the other 
for selling. If the quotation is satisfactory, the broker closes at 
the price for the transaction, and the jobber is bound to abide 
by his quotation even though he may suffer loss before settlement 
is effected. The broker forwards to his client a signed and 
stamped “ Contract Note ”, specifying all charges for commission, 
stamps and transfer fees, in addition to the price of the stock 
and other particulars. If the bargain is' for cash, money must 
be paid over at once and the securities transferred, but generally 
transactions are “ for account ” or for the “ Settlement ”. 

The Settlement. 

This name is applied to certain specified dates on which trans- 
actions mu'st be completed by delivery of securities and pay- 
ment of cash. It lasts four days, as follows : — 

Contango Day is the first day, ivhen it is decided whether the 
bargain shall be completed, or held over till the next settlement 
in cases where it is not desired to pay over the money or to deliver 
the securities. GonUmgo is the name applied to the interest for 
the period of postponement which must be paid by a buyer W'ho^ 
cannot hand over the necessary money. Backwardation is an 
allowance which has to be made by a seller who for any reason 
cannot deliver the security he has sold. 

Ticket Days are the second and tliird days of the Settlement, 
when tickets ” for the stock are delivered by the seller to the 
buyer, and the names of the actual buyer and seller are deter- 
mined so that certificates and transfers maybe made out in the 
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proper names. The first ticket day is set apart for mining 
contangoes, while the second ticket day is applied to general 
business. 

Settling Day is the last day when payments are finally made, 
either for completing the transactions or for carryhig over the 
bargain to the next settlement. 

The Economic Function of the Stock Exchange. 

The Stock Exchange performs an essential economic function 
by providing a market for capital which is aheady invested. It 
facilitates the transfer and rearrangement of that capital, and 
is the means whereby capital represented by stoclcs and shares 
may be graded, and reafised easily and cheaply. It makes 
possible international dealings in securities, and renders stocks 
and shares acceptable as cover for loans. The rigid rules to which 
the market is subject, and the high standard of commercial 
morality which prevails, create confidence and bring great 
numbers of people into business relationship. Consequently, the 
trend of business on the stock markets has important reper- 
cussive effects throughout the community. While, therefore, the 
Stock Exchange is not itseU the market for neio capital, the advan- 
tages which it offers, particularly that of ready realisability, are 
vitally important in stimulating and encouraging the flow of new 
capital for industrial 'and other purposes. 

An important function of the stock markets is that the.y 
facilitate the sale and purchase of securities at their “ irue ” 
values. The “ true ” value of a security necessarily depends on 
the degree of risk behuid the security, on its dividend-earning 
capacity, and on its future possibilities. On the Stock Exchange 
the influence of expert, well-informed dealers is constantly at 
work, forcing downwards or upwards the values of securities 
according to the most up-to-date relevant information. Hence 
originates the saying — ^which contains a good deal of truth — ^that 
“ the true value of a security is what it will fetch ” ; in other 
words, that dealers on the stock markets are so well-informed as 
to rislcs,' future prospects, and all the other relevant factors, that 
at an}’^ given time the current Stock Exchange quotation of a 
security is a fair measure of its real or true value. 

Such a statement is not wholly true, however. It assumes 
that dealings on the Stock Exchange are alwa3^s carried out on a 
rational basis : unfortunately, that is not the case. Speculation 
and gambling play a considerable part in fixing the market price 
of stocks and shares. Sometimes attempts are made to “ rig ” 
the market ; false rumours are spread either to induce hesitating 
purchasers to buj’’ or to cause nervous holders to sell. At other 
times, securitj^ prices are forced up or down beyond “tnie” 
values through big bujnng or selling operations which sometimes 
have sinister aims. Again, there is almost an inherent tendency 
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for movements on the Stock Exchange, either upwards or down- 
wards, to be “ over done ”, at any rate during short periods.^ The 
large, .Imowledgeable operator always has a large following of 
blind ^sciples. The public comes in to buy on a rising market, 
and to sell on a falling market, with the result that prices of 
securities frequently rise and fall to levels which bear little 
relation to true values. Very frequently, uninformed investors 
are left to “ hold the baby,” i.e., they have to take up stocks and 
shares purchased at fancy prices which bear no reference to the 
intrinsic worth of the holdings. 

But such divergencies are temporary. Sooner or later, as 
the real situation becomes clear, the inevitable adjustment takes 
place, and in the long run, stocks tend to be purchased and sold 
at prices approximating to the market estimate of their true 
worth. As to what this is in any particular instance is difficult 
to define. It may be stated, however, that the principal factor 
in the value of a security is its net yield in the way of interest to 
the investor. At any particular time, market operators and the 
investing public have a fairly accurate idea as to the different 
yields which should be obtained from various classes of, invest- 
ments. On first-class trustee, or gilt-edged, securities, such as 
British Government Stoclcs, an average of, say, 6 per cent, per 
annum may be expected, and the prices of the various types of 
such stocks will tend to that level at whic^ the yield in aU cases 
is approximately the same. Thus, if a war loan stock can be 
pmchased at 100 to yield 5 per cent., the price of Consols, yielding 
2^ per cent, only, will be in the neighbourhood of 50. Similarly 
the price of any newcomer into this group will approximate to 
that figure which will give the average expected yield for the 
group. 

Yields of other classes of securities will be judged by com- 
parison with the yield obtainable on the first-class group, the yield 
increasing according to the degree of risk involved. Thus, 
investors generally may expect on good industrial ordinary shares 
a yield of from to 2 per cent, more than is obtainable by 
investment in the ^t-edged group. Again, on speculative invest- 
ments, such as those in mining and oil shares, a yield of anything 
from 10 per cent, upwards may be expected. The 3 deld on the 
fost-class group may be regarded as pure interest, and the addi- 
tional “ insurance against risk ” increases as we pass from the 
better class of industrial securities to the more speculative sections. 

In each class there is an average yield which investors generally' 
expect from that class, and in the long run the prices of existing 
securities, and of new securities entering the class, tend to that 
average expected yield for the particular class 
wm be obtainable by the investor. Suppose, for example, that 
mvestors generally expect to receive 10 per cent, per anTnim on 
money invested in oil shares. The price of the £1 ordinary shares 
m a concern paying 10 per cent, will tend to be at par, i.e., 20s. 
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per share. Other things being equal, the price of the £1 ordinary 
shares of a similar class of company paying 16 per cent, will tend 
to be about 30s., giving a net worth of 10 per cent, on the money 
invested, as in the case of the first company. 

In considering the net worth on any type of security due 
regard must, of course, be paid to the possibffity of future capital 
distributions in the form of bonus shares or direct distribution of 
reserves, etc. Clearly, the value of ordinary shares in a concern 
with vast accumulated reserves cannot be judged solely from the 
yield per cent, represented by its annual dividends. Due 
allowance must be made in the valuation of such shares for the 
possibility that part at least of such reserves may be distributed 
to shareholders. Such facts are rarely, if ever, overlooked by the 
quick-witted, well-informed dealers on the Stock Exchange, and 
we find that, as a general rule, the possibility of bonus declarations, 
capital repayments, etc., is reflected in the prices of the securities 
concerned. 

For example, the yield of the ordinary shares of the Imperial 
Tobacco Company at current prices is frequently lower than the 
3 deld on other industrial securities of a similar type because that 
company has an almost unequalled record for the distribution 
of bonuses to shareholders. A proportion of the market price 
of these shares represents a payment made by the purchaser in 
anticipation of bonus distributions, but when due aUowance has 
been made for such factors in this and similar instances, the price 
of the shares tends to that level which will return to an investor 
the average expected yield on that type of security. So we may 
conclude that in the long run Stock Exchange prices represent the 
true value of securities, and that true value is determined primarily 
by the average jdeld which the investing public expects from the 
type of security concerned. 


The Market for New Capital. 

In this coirntry, particularly, the market whose fimction it is 
to provide capital for new enterprises is very little organised, 
and .the_financing.-of .indust^ is, left almost entirely. to, private 
enterp.rise, assisted by one or two recently formed investment 
houses. In Germany and America, however, the banking insti- 
tutions provide much of the machinery which regulates the flow 
of fresh capital into industrial organisations. Many of these 
institutions possess extensive holdings in industrial enterprises, 
but in this country such a system is not adopted, although, here 
as abroad, the banks render great service to commerce in the 
provision of credit^ (as opposed to the permanent financ- 

ing of industry) by~ granting loans against various forms of 
security, by discounting and accepting bills of exchange and by 
issuing letters of credit. 
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Speculation. 

Speculation is a term of wide significance and of a variety 
of meanings. !Bnmarily it refer s to that class of_bu.sinejs ente r-, 
prise which is im^rtaken in the expect aj>ipn_of— a-iig e or fajri n 
prices, The essenti^ is the .purSiase (or sale) of a commodity 
at one time, with the object of making a profit by its sale (or 
purchase) at another time, usually in the same market. 

Speculative business may include any or some ' of the 
following : — 

1. Legitbiatb^Enteeprise, undertaken by a man con- 
versant with the busine^TVuth the object of making profits 
by producing in anticipation of a carefully estimated demand. 
The element .of. risk is limited and may be reduced to a 
TninimnTYi by the highly-skilled entrepreneur.. 

2. Spectjlation Proper, which involves the investment of j 
money in an enterprise, the ri^ks and details of which cannot!' 
be kno'^ to any mari. .Dealers on the produce exohangesj 
legitimately speculate on the probability of a rise or fall in 
the prices of commodities. If crops are good they sell their\ 
stocks or rights to supplies in anticipation of a future fall in \ 
prices ; if crops are poor, they buy as much as possible in | 
anticipation of a future scarcity and high prices. The dealer j 
has expert technical and g eneral in f ormation at his disp osal. ’ 
and he speculates according 'to “liis own judg ment _ of 

. ■future^'cburSe~of -events:- --He‘~m'akes" it his business to fore-*-* 
cast demand 'and' to-'estimate future .supplies, and in this 
respect he performs a l egitimate' and usef ul fu nction. But . 
so many factors may intervenelio upseOSs calculations that 
his business is essentially speculative : whilst his. profits may 
be very great, his losses may reduce him to ruin. 

3. Gambling or Illegitimate Speculation, signifying 
in the main operations undertaken blintfiy and. ignorantly, by 
speculators with the idea of reaping rich* rewards in the shape 
of profits. It also includes deliberate manipulation of the ( 
market, e.g., comers, which are operated by highly sldUedj 
but unscrupulous operators. The risk of loss is considerable 
frequently the whple-of-the invested'‘cajfifal may"disappear. . 
But the eviTlSes chiefly in' the fact that such operators ' 
actually risk little , inasmuch as they operate largely on 
borrowed" capital or. without, capital at aU. Thus on the 
stock markets, bull and bear operators' may ^ndea vour to 
manipulate prices~wifH the object of influencin^piibhc demand 
for stocks. “Wlien prices have sufficiently risen, or have been 
sufficiently depressed, such operators “ uffiqad ” their holdings 
at the high prices or buy in as much as possible at the low 
figures. This form of operation is harmful to the community % 
generally inasmuch as private investors are frequently vie- 1 
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j tinused and violent fluctuations in prices are engineered. Legitir’ 
1 mate speculation tends to smooth out fluctuations in price ;V 
\ gambling serves only to accentuate these price fluctuations, ’ 

The Economic Justification of Speculation. 

A characteristic of modem industrial organisation is that- 
production has to be initiated long in advance of demand. Before I 
a woollen coat can be marketed, numerous producers have to be ■ 
engaged for many months in obtaining the raw material and? 
transporting it to the manufactming centres,- in spinning and!' 
weaving the cloth, and finally in actually making up the garment. \ 
At every stage the producers run some risk that their efforts 
will prove fruitless and that their products will not find a market. 
!fa^s.try_itsell.is., thus. ji speculation ; producers must work 
continually, on estimates of probable demand, and on the correct- 
ness o^ these estimates -depends the results of their, enterprise — 
whethCT they will make -profits or incur a loss. 

. *The'risM^f loss are much greater in some industries-->than in , 
others, and particularly_in those .industries wMch utilise . large / 
quantities, of ^ raw material,' such as cotton, .wool- and wheat. r 
Tlie""qu'antity and quality of crops are always uncertain factors| 
beyond the control of man, while there is an absence of regu-, 
larity and continuity in • the supply of raw produce which is 
harvested at periodical intervals. In distinct contrast to the' 
irregularity of supply is the steadiness of demand : cotton, wool. 

. and wheat are required everywhere and at all times for industrial’, 
.purposes. Eluctuation in prices would tend therefore to extreme ! 
litn.its.in sucli 'departments of production unless other forces 'were 
at work tending, to. minimise the movements.' ' ' ' 

These forces make their influence felt on the highly organised 
.produce markets in this and other countries. The„buyers and 
sellers. consist of expert middlemen, who make a living by fqre- 
pastmg price movements ahd^ market "demands,' 'and "by bujnhg 
and .selling ’ for profit, 'They ^o' hot actually touch the raw 
material, but act as intermediaries between producers on the 
one hand and manufacturers on the other. They arrange for 
expert technical and general information^ concerning crops in 
various countries, and mSke'TardSt'ailed^'study of all condition s 
affectingjihe-demand.for the commodity in which they are interl 
ested. They, consider .changes in fashion, political conditions, the 
prospects of peace- and ^ror, and any jbther matters which may 
ififluehce'theif market... Their mode 'of operating is determined 
by their estimation of the future ..course of events : if they 
'anticipate' a fall^_;prices,'“they proceed- to sell "but as much .as., 
possible •■'oh'the'^other hand,'if ih'their’judgm'ent a rise .may be 
expected, they buy in supplies for future sale. Present sales \ 
intend to send down prices now, and therefore to reduce the 
'“'steepness'”"of the anticipated, fall. Similarly, present pur- 
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! chases tend to raise prices immediately, and thus obviate too 
rapid an appreciation in the near future. 

If the judgment of the speculator-is correct, his operations 
tend to steady .prices and Jio -prevent -violent fluctuations, In 
this respect he renders a valuable economic service, and^e' oomr 
munity benefits as a whole. Violent fluctuations in pric^_^e 
generally harmful, for although .they may provide the few .with 
great opportunities, they bring loss and possible ruin to the many. 
And what is, even more important, they create that..a tmos phere- 
of uncertainty '\^ich'^5^he-^rea1^'"615stacle' to sound and pro:. 
■ gr'essive tra^ng. 

On the other hand, the operations of the unskilled dealer, 
or of the pure gambler who operates in ignorance and without 
care, are socially.- h armful , inasmuch as they accentuate changes 
in prices and may originate violent fluctuations. But the fact 
•that a dealer is likely to lose considerably if his judgment proves 
•wrong is in itself a deterrent, and results eventually in the 
elimination of the unskilful onerator, JwithJjene ficial efie .cts^ on 
th^fi^ienoy of _the_marketas..a.:whole, , 

Thus specidators 'cahhbt“suc'cee3^ they are thoroughly 
...conversant, ^vath-production-and-also-wltli- consumption. Their 
specialised information is therefore of great"assistkhce to pro- 
ducers. It makes possible a steadiness of production and of 
employmentr and" tends ' tb cb-6rdinate the supply of goods and 
We, demand for them.' Such' organised markets ini various 
countries permit also of a more economic distribution of necessary 
commodities between the various nations. Scarcity in one place 
is"scarcely possible if generous supplies are available elsewhere. 
For the professional speculator not only buys when prices are 
relatively low and sells when prices are relatively high, but he 
also buys where prices are relatively low in - order "to sell where 
prices are relatively high, thus tending to diminate differences in 
■price as between one place and another. Sj^culai;ion.is_a struggle 
of intelligence., against chance, and in soiar^as the spe^afcoT 
minimises the unceHjamty“'wHch” must exist in regard to ■ the 
prices and supplies of necessary commodities, he performs a 
valuable service to his fellow men. 

.Dealings in Futures. 

Speculation is centred chiefly on the stock markets a.ud in the 
produce-exchanges in this and other countries. Separate pro- 
duce exchpges exist in respect of each important raw material, 
and bere is made available the most accurate information it is 
'possible to obtain concerning prices, supplies, demand and the 
many influences wliich may affect the m^ket. The organisation 
IS exceedmgly specialised and highly technical. The arrange- 
ments are such that by various systems of dealing, the chief of 
winch IS that of futures, producers are enabled to relieve them- 
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selves of much of the risk of market fluctuations. Such risks 
are not only iramferred ; to some extent they are eliminated by 
the off-setting of risks in one direction by risks in another. This 
is effected by hedging contracts, arrangements under which any 
losses or gains made in one direction are counterbalanced by 
gains or losses which automatically arise in another. Such 
transactions are not gambling but are in the nature of insurance. 
The manufactmer who purchases raw materials covers himself 
so that he neither loses nor gains by a change in prices. By 
bemg thus absolved from the risks of fluctuating priqes, he can 
concentrate on his main work. The risks fall on the shoulders of 
dealers who specialise in the forecasting of demand and supply, 
and who, bj’- their expert information, are able to smooth out 
price fluctuations. 

The dealers do not touch the raw material, hut transact 
business^^th “ vouchers ” which promise' dehvery of certain'- 
^'ecified quahties and quantities of.the.faw materia! at a-flxed 
future date. The vouchers are bought and sold by the operators, 
according to their anticipation and estimate of the probable 
course of market conditions. They have no intention of 
maldng or of accepting delivery ; but dehvery must, of 
course, be made and accepted by the ultimate contracting 
parties. 

The produce exchanges are modelled on the basis of the stock 
markets, and transactions thereon are settled by the mechanism 
of clearing houses. The work of the dealers is essentially specu- 
lative ; their functionls to make a profit out of their estimation 
of the future, arid in so far as they act only on expert judgmerit 
their.services are of great utihty to producer arid consumer alike. 
On the other hand, the extreme sensitiveness of the markets -and 
the extensive character of the operations make possible the 
harmful results of artificial price movements and of monopohstic 
control of the market in a particular commodity. 

Insurance. 

Closely alhed with speculation is insurance, the principle ' 
whereby the risks incidental to aU business are distributed over 
the members of the community at large. Dealings in futures' 
are really a form' of insurance against the imcertainty of future 
supphes of necessary commodities. Between the first and' last 
dealers who hold any particular futme voucher there are frequently 
large numbers of operators, each of whom has bought at one 
price and sold at another. The differences between first and 
last prices are thus distributed in minute amounts over many 
■persons, and if loss eventually ensues the proportion home by 
each dealer is very small. So with insurance. Many people 
insure against fire, but very few buildings are actually burnt 
down ; the companies are thus enabled to pay the amount of 
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losses insured without difficulty, out of the many premiums 
received. The actual losses are thus borne in small amounts 
by the numerous insurers throughout the community who keep 
on paying premiums but never suffer losses, and actuarial science, 
based on the accurate records of past years, makes possible the 
careful estimation of probable losses and the ascertainment of 
the amounts which should be set aside each year to provide 
against the contingencies insured. 

It is probably true to say that without insurance, business 
could scarcely have reached its present enormous proportions. 
The risks attendant on most enterprises in present-day com- 
munities are too incalculable to be borne entirely, by the entre- 
preneur ; he cannot be expected to shoulder the whole responsi- 
bility for fire and accident, floods and burglary, sickness and 
injury of his workmen, and for losses of goods in transit on -sea 
and on land. The risks of initiating production and in antici- 
pating demand are in themselves a sufficient burden for the 
employer, and the security which insurance offers in other 
directions enables him to plan and organise with some degree 
of security against unforeseen contingencies. His faculties and 
energies are thus unhampered by uncertainty and unwillingness 
to undertake further risk, whilst the community at large benefits 
from his greater freedom of movement. 

The range of risks covered by insurance policies tends con- 
tinually to increase. Among the fairly recent types which are 
of particular economic importance are the following : — 

Workmen’s Compensation Insurance. This enables an 
employer to safeguard himseff in respect of all accidents which 
may befall workmen engaged under his direction. ' 

Loss OE Promts Insurance enables business men to protect 
themselves against loss from the cessation of business on the 
destruction or damage to business premises by fire, flood or 
other catastrophe. 

Fidelity Guarantee Insurance provides a means of pro- 
tection against loss through embezzlement, etc., on the part of 
employees. 

Marine Insurance affords protection against loss or damage 
to shipping or cargo as a result of accident or peril on the high 
seas. 

Unemployment and Health Insurance. Although these 
schemes are subject to many objections and have not yet reached 
full maturity, they are nevertheless of inestimable benefit in so far 
as they raise the general standard of the population, both morally 
and intellectually. They tend to prevent a man from sinldng 
so low as to become a burden to society. In this country the 
State schemes of unemployment and health insurance provide the 
workman with some means of subsistence in the event of his 
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unemployment or siclmcss, and in the Budget of 1926 plans 
were made for a vide extension of oiu: social insmance system. 
The economic justification of social insiurance legislation, as, 
indeed, of all forms of insm-ance, is that it helps to remove in- 
secmity : the workers’ insecurity in~ modern industry — ^through 
ixnempToyment, siclmcss, accidents, old age — ^is recognised as 
being imdcsirable from a strictly economic as well as a humani- 
tarian point of view. It destroys initiative and independence, 
and, i n, t he case of unempLoyineiit; creates an attitude of opposi- 
tion to th^introductidn'of new and better methods. . The develop- 
ment^" tire"d'evice' 6’f social insurance is removing these disadvan- 
tages. Assuming that it is not carried too far, its effect must 
be to energise rather than enervate the industrial population. 



CHAPTER 13 


SUPPLY AND DEMAND ; THE DETERMINATION 
OF PRICE AND VALUE 

In an earlier chapter we have shown how the price which a 
consumer is willing to pay for a commodity is determine^ by j5]te..._ 
marginal utility to tiim of the last rmit purchased.^ Again, in 
the cTiapter‘'oh'^arkets,"it was explain^ how the market price 
of a fin irtm odit y is d etermined j>y—the._competition bet ween the. .. 
buyers and sellers of ^Eat" commodityr'TT i8"ndw"necessary to 
anaT^e‘in*^reater'*‘detail the baas on which commodities and 
services are exchanged. 

Originally exchange consisted in the transfer of one commodity 
in exchange for another. This system, known as barter, still 
persists in some primitive communities, but in all highly-organised 
communities its inconveniences have given rise to the intervention 
of a third commodity — ^money — in terms of which the value of all 
other commodities can be_e.asily_expressed and instantly^ de^r- 
mined. Value. so expressed in termsHof^mbney*' is called price', 
price'therefore is one' aspect of value — ^it is value in teims of the 
particular thing chosen as money. Our present object is to 
investigate how the prices of commodities are determined in the 
modem price-system. 

The Law of Indifference which we have already enunciated'’ 
states that in one market at any one time there can be onlyj 
one price for the same commodity. That price must be one^ 
at which the quantity of goods offered is equal to the quantity 
of the same goods demanded. Fluctuation there may be, but 
this price is ultimately that at which the competitive buying and 
selling elements tend to agree, and the one which satisfies the 
greatest number of buyers and sellers. This price is in fact 
determined by the competing forces of demand and of supply ; 
it marks the position of equilibrium which must arise between' 
the demand for goods and their supply when consumers and 
producers are brought together. It is the fimction of the 
department of economic activity known as Exchange to achieve 
this equilibrium, to co-ordinate demand and supply, and to 
link up Consumption and Production. It goes even further, 
inasmuch as it determines the price which the producer ulti- 
mately receives for his product, and therefore provides the 
return which it is the function of Distributive activities to allocate 
among the various factors contributing to the production of a 
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commodity. Every producer is a consumer also. He works in 
order to provide lumself, by the sale of his products, with the 
power to pm’chase the products of others. By Exchange he is 
enabled to claim the reward for his effort in the form of a price 
for his products. This price, as we have stated, is expressed in 
money — which has been well described as an order for commodities 
drawn on the community generally. 

Demand and Supply. 

The only tangible measure of a man’s desire for anythmg is 
the_pricfi_he J s v^ ling jb o _ pay _.f or. jt.. Thus we say that demand' 
~Tot gooefe is..desire__for those goods backed by .purchasing ability 
a nd^lHUln gness to use „it. This effective desire is measured in 
terms Of mohey'by'pnce. 

The supply of goods at any moment is the. quantity offered 
for sale on the market at that particular moment. It is to be 
'clistuvguished from the stock of any commodity, for supply is 
only that portion of the stock which is offered for sale. In the- 
case of perishable articles stock and supply tend to approximate,' 
for such articles cannot be kept back from the market except 
for a comparatively short period. On the other hand, the supply 
of commodities of a lasting nature, such as the metals and 
precious stones, is usually but a small proportion of the total 
amount available. 

The t erms elasticity and, inelasticity already^ applied to 
demand (see' oTite,— page "47) are applied"also"td"sT$ply in the 
^ine^way. The supply of an article is said to be elastic when 
it tends to change freely ■with movements in the price'^f that 
article, and to heJnelastic when changes in price have little effect 
on the amount offere'ST Elasticity of supply clearly involves 
the existence of a stock, or of a potential supply in the form of 
the means of increasing the production of the article concerned 
udthin a short period. Conversely, inelasticity of supply involves 
the absence of a stock, or its withholding from the market, and 
also the inability of producers to increase output -within a short 
period. 

The Laws of Supply and Demand. 

• Price, as we have seen, is determined by the. relative forces 
of' supply and demand — ^the competition between buyers and 
sellefs 'of ' a; commodity or service. Buyers wish to purchase at 
the I'O'west ' price, ' "v^hile sellers seek to obtain the highest price. 
The result is that if one seller offers an article at a lower price 
than that at wliich other sellers offer an identical article, all 
buyers will .purchase from him so far as his supply -will allow. 
When his supply is exhausted the supply price may rise, but 
most probably other sellers would also reduce their prices in 
order to sell their goods. Therefore, at any given time and 
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place supply price tends, under competition, to be the satne for 
all supplies of the same commodity. In the same way aggregate 
demand price, that is, the price offered by individuals in 
the mass, tends to equality in consequence of competition be- 
tween buyers and buyers in the same market at the same time. 
Thus with free competition between buyers and buyers and sellers 
and sellers there can only be one price in a given place at a given 
time for the same article, and this price will be that at which ' 
demand price coincides with supply price. In general, ^emand\ 
price will fall as the amount offered increases relative"to'^e| 
demand; and supply price will rise as the amount" demanded! 
increases relative to "tbe supply, “ly^ternativdy, we may say 
that, in accordance with the Law of Demand, rising prices tend 
to reduce demand, while falling prices tend to increase it.; and, 
in accordance with the Law of Supply, rismg prices- tend-tp 
increase supply while falling prices tend to reduce it. This may 
be'^represcnted in the foUowing diagram'; — 


X 



£i=Supply curve shomng the tendency of rieing prices to increase supply and 
falling prices to reduce it. 

i?= Demand curve showing the tendency of rising prices to reduce demand and 
falling prices to increase it. 

[The reverse of the above does not follow ; an increase in supply or a decrease in 
demand will cause price to fall and a decrease in supply - or an TunrAnan in H Am and 
will cause price to rise.] 

P= Point of equilibrium showing the determination of price at the interseotion.of 
the supply and demand curves. 

At any moment the price will be that which buyers will pay ■ 
for a certain quantity of the commodity and which sellers will 
accept for the same quantity. Any price above or below means 
a djspa^y between the demand and the supply ; i.e., there is 
no equilibrium. This may perhaps sound unnecessarily confusing, 
but it becomes clear when we consider a hjrpothetical example. 
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Let US assume that buyers in the aggregate are willing to purchase 
1,000 motor oars at a price of £600 each, or 2,000 when the price 
is £300, but that if the price is £700 they will buy 600 only. 
Sellers on the other hand udll supply, say, 600 cars when the 
price is- £300, 1,000 when the price is £500, and 1,800 when the 
price is £700. The point at which demand price and supply 
price coincide is therefore £600, at which 1,000 cars are demanded 
and 1,000 are supplied. This price is said to be the market 'price. 


Demand. 

Peice. 

Supply. 


£ 


360 

1,000 

4,000 

400 

900 

3,000 

600 

800 

2,300 

600 

700 

1,800 

800 

600 

1,400 

1,000 

500 

1,000 

1,600 

400 

700 

2,000 

300 

500 

3,000 

200 

200 


In this explanation we must assume the existence of free 
competition on the part of both buyers and sellers. But per- 
fectly free competition can scarcely be said to exist in the case 
of most commodities. Monopolies in whole or in part, on the 
side either of demand or of supply, may result in a price which 
is lower or higher respectively than would be the price under 
perfectly free competition. 

The influence of monopolies on price will be considered more 
fully in a later chapter, but for the present we may assume that 
competition is sufficiently general to enable the forces of supply 
and demand to interact freely. A monopoly does not prevent 
the operation of these laws, it merely controls either supply or 
demand, and subject to this limitation the laws still operate, viz. J 
a rise in price ■will increase supply and decrease demand and a fa]| ^ 
in price •wiU increase demand and decrease supply. 

Market_Price. 

Tl^ market price is the price ruling in the.. market~ at any/’ 
and repres^atB ~aJi~e'Ci~uilibrium 'point between d^anq 
andriiuppl^'^TIus price may of course vary 'from"flay to day 
aceording to changes in demand and supply. At one time demand 
may be low because of the absence or inactivity of purchasers ; 
at another time supply may be considerably in excess of demand 
by reason of the arrival of plentiful supplies from elsewhere. 
Under such conditions the market price will fall by reason of 
the competition of sellers. Conversely, it will- rise if demand is 
in excess of supply at any particular time. Some commodities 
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such as fish soon perish ; if they are not quickly sold their utility 
; rapidly falls. So that if the demand is small and the supply is 
’ large at any given moment, the market price will be low ; and 
conversely, if demand is large and supply small, the price will 
be high. 

Goods the utility of which does not so quickly disappear 
wiU not vary so greatly in price, but even so there may be 
appreciable seasonal price variations, and this supplies the reason 
why retail shops hold summer and winter sales. If they have a 
larger stock of straw hats and tennis j^jqiiets than they require 
owing to the fickleness of an English summer, then the July sales 
bring sweeping reductions in hats and racquets. Business firms 
cannot afford to keep their capital locked up in goods which sell 
but slowly ; they must buy goods for the next season, and to 
do this they need ready capital. So they sell their goods, quite 
genuinely in many cases, at considerably below cost price. 
•]Speaking generally, however, variation in the prices of durable' 
;;and non-seasonal goods will be found to be less violent than 
(■ ^ihat in the prices of perishable and seasonal goods. 

Normal Price. 

Although the market price of any commodity may thus vary 
considerably, we can nevertheless dlscem a fairly constant price 
in the case of most articles if we consider a suflS.ciently long 
period. The market price of butter, for example, may vary 
considerably from day to day or from week to week, but an 
analysis of such variation over a long period will disclose a more 
or less constant price above and below which the market price 
tends to fluctuate. This mean price over a long period is called 
the Normal ly L onq^period Price, in contradistinction to the 
Mar}^~Pnce, which is the price prevailing at any moment and . 
is sometimes called the Shgrt- 2 )eriod or Si<h-7vorwiiLJtrAc&. As a.' 
general rule the Normal Price of goods~wTnch are reproducible will ij 
tevd, under free competitive conditions, to equal the marginal cost of '| 
production. If the market price of a commodity remains above 
its cost of production, then new producers will be attracted! 
to the industry and old producers will be impelled to increase | 
their volume of production. This will increase supply and so ' 
cause market price to fall again. If the market price falls below 
cost of production, then the position will be reversed : production 
will decrease ; some manufacturers will cease to produce and , 
others will work short time. These conditions will bring about ' 
a reduction of supply and so cause price to rise again.- 

Thus if a commodity is readily reproducible, its price cannot, 
under free competition, remain for long much above or much i 
below the cost of production. The more readily an article can » 
be produced or the more easily its production can be diminished, 
then the more quickly will its market price react uppn production, . 
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If, however, a long period of time must elapse before an increased ■ 
demand is able to react upon supph’, then for this length of time 
market priee may be considerably above the cost of production. 

Tims we may conclude that, as a general rule, price is deter- 
mined for .short periods by the amount which a consumer is 
willing to give relative to "the supplie.s available, and measures 
the mai’ginal utility of those supplies to the consumer. In the i 
long run, however, under free competition price is dctcrmhicd by 1 
cost of jiroduction, and market jmcc tends to lluctuatc around the I 
normal price which is so determined. 

Over a short iieriod, the influence of demand is the more , 
important, and the cost oj rcprodxiclion has a greater influence 
than the cost of production. For example, a house that cost 
£1,G00 fo build in 1920 may now cost only £1,000. If therefore 
an exacth' similar hon.'^o can now be built for £1,000, no one will 
pa 3 ’ more than £1,000 for such a house built in 1920, irrespective, 
of the fact that it maj’ originallj' have cost £1,G00. 

The effect of cost of production on market price varies as 
the supply* of the commodity is adjusted to the demand casih’’ 
or with difficultj*. As a matter of fact, there is hardlj' a single 
commoditj- the supplj- of which is pcrfcctl\' responsive to the 
demand. The supplj' of some things, however, can be verj’ » 
quickl)’ increased, as, for example, the supph’ of such articles 
as raacliine tools, the market price of which approximates closely 
to the cost of production. 

Goods the Supply of which Cannot be Increased. 

In the ease of those things the stock of which is fixed, such 
as a painting bj' Rembrandt or a Grccianusculpture, the influence 
of dcmaiRl dll' pricC^is all-import-ant both for short and long 
periods. The supply' is fixed and is not subject to anj' great 
adjustment. Its influence is therefore jiracticallj’’ negligible. 
Rare postage stamps also depend for their value on their scarcity 
and the fact that thej' cannot be reproduced. Their supplj' is 
extremely’' limited and their stock is permancntlj'^ fixed. Demand, 
however, is not fixed ; it may varj’- considerably from time to 
time. 

When people say, therefore, that the price of non-rciiroduciblc 
goods is fixed by demand alone they arc explaining in not verj' 
accurate language the fact that demand is the variable element \ 
while supplj' is comparatively fixed, so that changes in priic arc 
caused almost entirely by changes in demand. 

Goods the Production of which Requires Time. 

Midwa 3 ' between those things the supifiy of which rcadil 3 ' 
reacts to demand and those the supply of which caimot be 
increased, no matter how much demand increases, are those 
commodities the supply of which cannot be said to respond 
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immediately to an increased demand although' their supply can 
eventually be increased. An example of this class is cowhide,^ 
the supply of which cannot be increased for an appreciamyTongT 
time. If there was a sudden substantial increase in the demand 
for cowhide for upholstery, its price would immediately rise, for 
any great extension of supply could, not be arranged for some 
time. Of course, if the price of the leather was high enough to 
justify the possible sacrifice of the meat or its sale at a low price, 
more cattle could be slaughtered, but the further supply of cattle, 
on which the supply of cowhide eventually depends, could not 
be materially increased for a number of years. If the increase 
in demand persisted the price of cowhide would remain high until 
supply could be increased to satisfy the increase in demand. 
For a certain length of time then, the price of cowhide would 
resemble the price of things permanently fixed in quantity, such 
as a picture by Rembrandt or a rare postage stamp, and would 
vary as demand vaned. 

Another excellent example of this class of things is provided 
by the case of wireless sets and spare parts. Early in 1922 the 
possibihties of broadcasting were unknown, to the general public 
at least. But as soon as the pleasures of wireless became known, 
^a boom set in, and the demand for receiving sets sent their price 
soaring. The supply was temporarily fixed in quantity, but the 
demand had increased enormously. The price which a seller 
himself had paid for the constituent parts &d not matter in the 
least : the essential fact was that additional supplies of such 
parts were unobtainable for a time and their price was deter- 
mined, not by the cost of production, but by demand, i.e.,' their 
marginal utility to the consumer. Eventually, however, the 
supply of crystals and other parts of wireless sets increased to 
such an extent that the demand was more than satisfied, and 
competition amongst producers brought the price down rapidly, 
so that in some cases it was below the cost of production. Since, 
this period the demand for wireless sets has somewhat abated, 
though it is still much above what it was before the broadcasting 
boom, and producers have adjusted- their supplies to demand. 
Thus we may see that so long as free competition exists amongst 
producers, so long will the price of wireless sets tend to be deter- 
mined by their cost of production. 

Products Requiring a Large Fixed Capital. 

Frequently the inability of the supply of a commodity to 
adjust itself to the demand is due to the fact that a large fixed 
capital is necessary for its production. So that increased supplies 
cannot be obtained until the necessary additional 'capital has 
been diverted to the industry and the requisite appliances put 
into full worldng order. Examples are cotton yarn and woollen 
cloth. - . ^ ■ 
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In such cases the effect of an increased demand would be to 
send up market price, but supplj' could not bo increased in 
proportion for some time. In the first place, no one will sinic 
capital in the building of spinning or wca\’ing mills unless he is 
reasonably assured that the demand will be maintained. Pos- 
sibly, therefore, the price might remain high for a considerable 
time. Existing mills would, of course, endeavour to produce 
to greater capacity, but this might not be enough to satisf the 
increased demand, and for a time, at least, the market, price 
would remain above the cost of production. 

If the demand continued more mills would be built, the 
supply of yarn would be increased and its price would fall. Con- 
vcrselj’’, where the amount of fixed caj)ital is large, the market 
price might remain for a time actually below the cost of pro- 
duction,, because the mills would continue to run at a slight 
loss rather than close down altogether, with a consequent risk 
of much difficulty in restarting when conditions proved more 
favourable. 

Perishable or Seasonal Goods. 

There arc man}’’ perishable or seasonal commodities, the 
supply of which can quickly be increased to meet an increased 
demand, but the supply of which cannot easily be reduced if 
the demand falls, because producers cannot liope to gain by 
withholding supplies in anticipation of a future rise in prices. 
For example, straw hats cannot easily be held over from the end 
of one season until the next summer for, not only do they represent 
locked-up capital and take up considerable storage accommoda- 
tion, but their pristine freshness of appearance tends to disappear 
and their style to become unfashionable. The price of straw 
hats at the end of the season may therefore fall below cost of 
production. To compensate for this the price at the time when 
sales arc easy must be sufficient to make good the loss to the 
producer at other periods, and in fact we find that the average 
price of straw hats over a period of, say, tlirec years, corresponds 
closely. to their. cost of production. 

Similar conffitions prevail’ in regard to the prices of fish and 
fruit. The prices of such perishable commodities frequently 
vary considerably during the same week or even on the same 
day. An average price can, however, be discerned which is 
just sufficient to reward the producer, otherwise his actmties 
must and would cease. 

Analysis of the Cost of Production. 

In the .preceding paragrajihs reference has constantly been 
made to cost of production, and it is desirable at tliis stage to 
pause slightly in order to explain and to analyseJ^theTmeaning of 
the term. The distinction between cost of production and 
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I expense of production has been drawn earlier in this book (see 
' ante, page 128) ; the former connotes the real effort and sacrifice 
* involved in production, and is ancordingly sometimes referred 
to as the rml cost of ,jyrgducUon, while the latter is the measurer 
! ment of tfiis*^effort in terms^ of money. As .a general rule the 
term “ cost of production " is used by economists to mean 
expanse of production, and although it would appear desirable 
always to use the more precise term “expense of production” 
when monetary expense is meant, the usual practice is adopted 
in this chapter to avoid confusmg the student who may be 
acquainted with other works on the subject. 

Costs or Expenses of Production comprise all those eharges 
whieh have to be incurred by a producer before his product can 
be marketed. They are usually divisible into two broad groups : 
(1) Prime Costs ; and (2) Swp'plementary Costs. ■ The former are 
those charges which vary directly as the output,^ and incl ude 
such items as wages, raw materials, rfuel,TligntingVSrhd^ 'power 
Such costs can be said to be represented directly in the commodity 
produced, and every increase in the quantity of the articles 
turned out generally involves a corresponding increase in prime cost. 

On the other hand, supplementary costs are those establish- 
ment charges incurred ..in cqimection.with fixed oapifal~which 
'do not vary appreciably with changes in output. Examples a re 
.the rent of a factory, the rates paid thereon and on stirrouhdjng ' 
land, interest on debentures, management salaries,, depreciation 
of machinery and premises, and'insurance 'gainst fire. These 
expenses will vary little whether theliactory iswOTfin^uH time 
or not, and, generally speaking, they continue to be incurred 
whether goods are being turned out or not. On the other hand, 
it may be said that prime costs stop when the factory stops. 
Obviously it is not possible to determine accurately what pro- 
portion of such charges must be added to the prime expenses, of 
production of each single article, in order to determine its total 
cost of production. The selling price of every artiele must, 
nevertheless, be determined after making due allowance for a 
proportion of such expenses, and accordingly It is usual to add 
a certain percentage, known as oncost, to the prime expenses of 
production of aU goods, in order’Tjo ^OTm a basis for determining 
their selling prices. 

Obviously, the price received by a producer inust remimerate 
him in the long run for his total cost, i.e., in respect of his prime 
and supplements^ costs, but in the following cases the price 
received may be insufficient to cover all expenses : — 

1. When Trade is Debressed. — When business is at a 
standstill and consumers are few, market prices may fall below 
the manufacturer's total cost of production. The employer 
may thenj^adopt one of several eourses. He may, of course, 
cease to produce altogether, close down his factory," discharge 
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liis workmen and sell his buildings and macliinery for what 
they will bring. But such a course is unliltely. It is rarely 
that market price remains for long below cost of production, 
and, in any case, where machinery and buildings are special- 
ised for a particular purpose (as is the case with cotton- 
spinning miUs) their sale at a time of depression would realise 
a sum much below their replacement cost. If the producer 
does not sell the plant and buildings he must meet certain 
establishment charges whether he continues to produce or 
not. It may be to his advantage, therefore, to continue 
producing as long as the market price covers the prime cost. 
He will at least cover the running expenses of production, 
with perhaps a little left over to pay part of the supplementary 
costs. This is in fact the course most manufacturers follow 
in periods of depression. 

It is clear, however, that producers cannot indefinitely 
continue to sell at a price below cost of production, and if 
price does not for a long time cover total costs then some 
manufacturers will go out of business, the supply will fall 
and the price will rise again. 

2. When Fixed Capeeal is Specialised. — Some indus- 
tries require a considerable outlay on plant, machinery and 
buildings before production can commence. The capital then 
becomes specialised and only with difficulty can it be con- 
verted to other uses. Sometimes it so happens that capital 
is sunk in an enterprise which after a time offers no hope 
whatsoever of yielding an adeq[uate return. There is a 
misdirection of productive effort which may be due to error 
on the part of the employer or to a change in business con- 
ditions. Under such circumstances the manufacturer may 
be content to carry on, rather than incur the heavy loss of 
sellin g his fixed capital, so long as he can just cover his total 
costs. Sometimes such a business may be continued for a 
time if prime cost only is covered, rather than be closed 
down at a complete loss in respect of much of the investment 
in fixed capital. 

3. When Pbodhots are Diemped Abroad. — It some- 
times happens that a large organisation which is supplying 
a home market cannot produce to the full extent necessary 
to enable it to reap all the advantages of increasing returns 
in large scale production, because such production would so 
increase supplies as to send down prices. Accordingly 
output is increased, but the excess is “ dumped ” on foreign 
markets at a price just sufficient to cover prime cost, 
or even below prime cost. The manufactmer can thus 
maintain his price on the home market, although he has 
produced (in greater quantity) at less cost per unit ; by such 
careful manipulation his profits may be greatly increased. 
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4. In the Face oe Foreign Competition.— The dumping - 
of cheap goods referred to above may compel a producer in 
the country where the goods are dumped to sell below his 
prime costs if he is to sell at all. Similar conditions may 
result from the normal import of goods, or the extraordinary - 
import of commodities in payment of war- indemnities or of 
reparations, as has recently happened in the case of Germany, 
which has unloaded vast quantities of cheap goods in tins , 
and in other countries. If such conditions are tempera^, 
the home producer may endeavour to keep going by selling 
below total costs in the hope of eventually coming into his 
own, but he cannot do so indefinitely, and in the face of such 
permanent competition, he may eventually be driven from the 
market altogether unless he can adopt cheaper methods of 
production or manufacture other articles not subject to such 
competition. 


What are Marginal Costs of Production? 

■v Just as on the side of consumption, marginal utility is the , 
ntihty of the unit it is just worth the consumer’s while to buy, 
(so, on the side of production, marginal cost is the cost of that part 
(of the supply which it is just worth the producer’s while to put 
W the market. 

The term “ marginal cost ” is used in two different senses. 
Sometimes it is applied t o the average cost per unit of puVp ut o f th e 
marginal firm, i.e., the firm^ which,"*’ih colloquial terms, is"^ just 
“^keepihg'its head above water In the business world there are 
great differences in efficiency between firms supplying the same\, 
market ; some are highly efficient and prosperous, while others j 
can only just manage to pay their way. The latter are described j 
as “ marginal firms ” : th.ey„produce.at the highest cost ner ui^ .l 
The price obtained by such a firm for its products just enaBBs' 
it to continue producing without loss ; its seUing price just covers- 
expenses of production. - 

In its' second sense, marginal cost is applied to mean the cost 
of production per unit of the marginal oviput of an “ average ” or , 
“ mature ” firm in any industry. An average firm is one managed 
with average ability and having reasonable access to the usual 
economies of production. If such a firm is producing a com- 
modity which is subject to diminishing returns, th e cost of p ror, 
duction of the last umt just worth wMle ..producing, will be the 
mar^al cost of production.. .For example, a farmer minapply"' 
capital and labour to a plot of land in such amounts that the 
ma^inal dose will yield a return which wiU just balance its cost. 

In the^ case of an mdustry in which increasing returns operate - 
the meaning of marginal cost in this second* sense is not so clear. 

If the manufacturer operating under increasing returns is -turning 
out 1000 boots per week, it would appear that his cost per unit 
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would be constantly reduced with every increase in bis output. 
It is found, however, that, in the case of an industry subject to 
increasing returns, there is an “ optimum ” point of production ; 
i.e., a point at which any further increase in output or in the size 
of the firm is not justified by the additional return obtained. The 
marginaLcjOStjis that at which expansion ceases and. may be taken 
'a^he average cos£ of production per unit_^thejiep..r^e»kiii‘i;e\fem .. 
in'-bhe'lfidustfy concerhed'r (See psge^n.) 

""TiTtlicrlong-runr the supply price of a commodity must be 
such as null cover the marginal cost, i.e., the cost per unit of the 
marginal output of the average or representative firm producing 
that commodity. “ The supply price of a commodity for any 
given output of an industry is the complete cost of production 
per unit of output of the mature firm which is marginal for such 
an output of the industry 

But again the supply price must just cover the unit cost of 
production of the marginal firm, i.e., that which is producing 
tmder the least favourable conditions, for, if price falls for a 
considerable period, and cost of production does not fall in pro- 
portion, this marginal firm will be producing at a loss and will 
accordingly bo forced out of production by stress of competition. 
Its place is taken bj' a more efficient firm, and marginal cost falls. 
This is constantly happening in practice ; the marginal firms are 
those the liquidation or banlcruptcy of which is announced in the 
London Gazette, or rather these were the marginal firms. On 
their disappearance some other firms become the marginal firms. 

Thus we see that the marginal cost of production of the 
average firm, and the cost of production of the marginal firm, 
tend to equality, for under free competition, the marginal supply 
price of all sellers in. the same market must be equal. There- 
fore whichever of the two conceptions of marginal cost is adopted, 
the ultimate effect on price will be the same. 

The Influence, of the Laws of Returns on Price. 

' In -the long run, as we have shown, price is determined by 
marginal, .cost . of production.. This will vary with changes in 
supjsly according 'to' vdiether the commodity is produced rmder 
increasing, constant or diminishing returns. 

1 - T-f Commodity is Subject to Increasinq1[ 

Returns, extra supplies can be obtained at a less than;* 
proportionate cost of production. Therefore if demand', 
increases supplies "will be forthcoming at less cost, and 
price in the long run ■wiU tend to fall. If price does not ‘ 
fall, producers -will- be attracted by the prospect of making 
extra profits and increased supplies will eventually lower 
price. Conversely, if demand falls the smaller supply will 
cost more per unit than was previously the case, and accord- 

^ Chapman, Outlines qf Political Economy, p. 163. 

N 
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ingly price in the long run will tend to we. Prices .^ eref ore 
vary inversel y, as the..amount-suppIied. 

2. Ie the Commodity is Subject to Constant Returns, 
changes in supply, caused by a variation in demand, will not 
affect •price, because all units are obtained at a constant cost, 
whether production is high or low, 

3. Ie the Commodity is Subject to Diminishing j 
Returns, extra supplies can be obtained only at a greater/ 
than proportionate cost per unit, hence if demand increases,! 
price in the long run will rise. Conversely, if demand falls I 
off, the smaller supply ca n Jbe o btained at a less than 
proportionate cost per unit and~~pnc^' mQ“" accordingly 
tend to JaU. Prices therefore vary directly as the amount 
supplied. 

Summary of Conclusions : The Marginal Utility Theory 
of Value. 

The conclusions which we have already reached may now 
be briefly summarised. We have seen that perfectly free 
competition rarely exists. Neither supply nor demand is always 
contrpriabre.’'* Subject to modifications and to any conscious , 
control of demand and/or supply, we may state that a rise in 
price ’^l cause an increase in supply and a decrease in demand, 
and conversely, that a fall in price will increase demand and ' 
decrease supply. 

Value at any time is determined by the interaction of demand 
and supply. Demand is governed by the marginal utility of the 
commodity to consumers in the aggregate. Consumers spend 
their money so as to obtain equi-marginal utility from all their 
purchases. Price therefore measures the marginal utility of the 
amount available. If supply increases, marginal utility and hence 
price fall ; if supply faUs, marginal utility and price rise. Marginal 
utility is low if the supply is very large or unrestricted. Increas- 
ing supplies of various commodities affect their prices in different 
ways. The marginal utility of some commodities falls more 
rapidly than that of others with an increased supply ; that is, the 
demand for some things is more elastic than the demand for otWs. 

The demand for most things is readily responsive to price 
changes ; the supply of most things is not usually so responsive. 
At any moment the supply is fixed, and demand as governed by ■ 
marginal utility exercises the greater influence on price.. But 
in the long run supply can be varied to meet the demands of 
1 consumers. If price rises, supply will be increased ; if price 
. falls, supply will be restricted. In the long rim and under free 
^ competition, these forces will bring about a price approximating 
; to cost of production. The cost of production varies with different 
• firms, but the price in the long run must cover the cost of produc- 
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ing under the least favourable conditions ; it must cover the 
marginal cost. Producers aim at producing up to the marginal 
cost of production. They endeavour to obtain equi-marginal 
productivity or returns from each of the factors they bring 
together, in accordance with the principle of substitution. A 
price above margiaal cost will attaract new supplies, a price below 
it will cause supply to diminish. Thus marginal cost of pro- 
duction in the long run determines normal price or, as J. S. Mill 
, states, “ the natural value, to which the market value, after every 
variation, always tends to return”.^ The influence of cost of 
production on price depends on the ease or difificulty with which 
supply can be adjusted to demand. This influence is strong if 
supply can be adjusted quickly and easily, and price in such 
circumstances approximates closely to cost of production. It is 
less marked and takes longer to operate in the case of commodities 
which require a large fixed capital and lengthy elaborate pro- 
cesses for their production. In the case of perishable’ articles, j 
supply may be easily increased, but it eannot be reduced byi 
withholding stocks if demand falls. Demand in such circumJ 
stances is th e main determinant of nricg "'^" 

The Margmah Utility Theory of VSLue is therefore that the 
price of anything at any moment is determined by demand relative 
te-supplyr-he., by the marginal utility of the amoimt' available 
to the consumer. In the case of reproducible goods, and under 
free competition, normal price, or value in the long run, approxi- 1 
mates to marginal cost of production, and prices are always] 
tending to equilLbrimn at that point where marginal utility asj 
measured in money is equal to marginal expenses of production, f 


Diagram Illustrating the Determination of Value. 



PriTusijilea, Book HI, vi. i. 
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Along OX are measured quantities of any commodity 
demanded or supplied at a given price. Along 0 Y are measured 
prices, i.e., values in terms of money. The demand curve D D 
measures the price which a consiuner will give for successive 
increasing quantities of a commodity. Obviously this curve 
falls with the addition of each increment, and is in fact analogous 
to the marginal utihty curve given previously in Chapter 4. 
The supply curves, S S, Sj S^, and Sg Sg, measure the prices at 
which producers will sell in the long run, and, in accordance 
with the influence of the laws of returns on cost of production 
(see ante, pp. 129-31), the curves will fall, remain level, or rise 
according to whether the commodity is produced under increas- 
ing, constant or diminishing returns. S S represents the supply 
price for various quantities produced under increasing returns : 
it falls slightly as costs faU per unit. Sj Sj represents the supply 
price for various quantities produced under diminishing returns : 
it rises as costs per unit increase with expanding output. Sg Sg 
represents the supply price for commodities produced under 
constant returns, and is accordingly level throughout. The 
point of intersection of the curve will be that at which marginal 
utility and marginal expenses of production tend to balance, and 
this point will determine the normal value of the commodity. 

It should be noted that the conditions represented by this 
diagram are largely hypothetical ; the curves are “ long-period” 
curves ; if demand increases suddenly price will naturally be 
forced upwards, whether the commodity is produced imder 
increasing, constant or diminishing returns. But in the long 
run the position of equilibrium will be that at which the curves 
intersect. 



CHAPTER 14 


OTHER THEORIES OF VALUE : JOINT AND 
COMPOSITE DEMAND AND SUPPLY 

The Marginal Utility Theory of Value is accepted at the 
present day as the most accurate and scientific explanation of 
the determination of normal or long-period value, but several 
other important theories which have been expounded from time 
to time still hold an influence in certain quarters. 

The other important theories of value — ^the Labour Theory 
and the Cost of Production Theory — ^approach the problem entirely 
from the side of supply, and endeavour to show that, in the long 
run, the value of an article is determined by the efforts required 
to place it on the market. 

The Labour Theory of Value. 

The best known of the other theories of value is the Labour 
Theory of Value associated chiefly with the teachings of Karl 
Marx, and expounded also by Adam Smith and Ricardo. Marx 
held that labour was the sole source of value, and therefore that 
the reward of labour should be the total product of industry. 
This theory of value represents an independent approach to the 
question of value ; it is, in fact, an attempt to tod an absolute 
measme of the value of commodities and thus differs from the 
orthodox or marginal utility theory, which seeks to explain the 
value of one thing in terms of other things, i.e., it seeks to show 
that the value of a commodity is measured by what the consumer 
..will pay for it. 

Y Stated .briefly .the labour theory- of -value, is. that, in the long ; 
run, Tihe' value of an^hing is determined by the amount of labour 
.'embodied in.it. Ricardo speaks of labour as “the foundation 
of aU value, and the relative quantity of labour” (i.e., applied 
to produce commodities) “ as almost exclusively determining the 
relative value of commodities”. The exponents of this theory 
are in agreement with other economists that the market value 
of a thing depends on demand and supply, but they maintain 
that the normal value of anjdihing is determined by the amount 
of labour expended in its production. Karl Marx defined com- 
modities as congelations of labour, and regarded value as being 
really “ crystallised labour ”. The theory has plausibility. To 
those who point to the part played by capital in the production 
of a commodity the Marxian exponents of this theory reply that 
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capital itself is only crystallised labour. They maintain that in 
the first place capital itself was merely a form of stored-up labour, 
anTi argue that this stored-up labour, represented by capital 
goods in the form of tools, machinery, etc., when used in con- 
junction with labour produced further capital. Although capital 
eventually became a distinct factor, they continue, this capital 
really belonged to the labourers by whom it was produced. In 
their view the present owners of capital possess it only because 
they or their predecessors have withheld from the labourer 
part of the product of his labour. Bicardo and Adam Smith 
were prepared to allow capital a greater influence in production 
than the Marxian school, but their idea of the theory was similar 
in essence to that of Marx. 

The theory stated in this form is a plausible one, but its 
plausibility is superficial only. The first difficulty concerns 
the meaning of the term labour. Is it intended to cover only 
manual labour, or would it include also the services of the entre- 
preneur 1 Is the important productive factor of organisation to 
be counted as labour, and, if so, by what standard is it to be 
compared with the labour of an engineman or packer ? How 
is the labour of a portrait painter, whose week’s work may be 
worth £200, to be compared with the week’s labomr df a brick- 
layer ? By what standard shall the different qtudities of labour 
be estimated and compared ? Apart from these difficulties, 
would the labour of a man who makes an unwanted article, for 
instance, a castle in the middle of a desert, be counted as labour 
in the same way as labour spent in making an article in very 
great demand ? 

The exponents of the theory were fully alive to these difficulties 
and made a number of attempts to define more clearly the basis 
on which depended their conception of value. But the various 
explanations have served only to increase the difficulties, Marx, 
for example, endeavoured to express the value of goods in terms 
of “ socially necessary labour ”, but what does he mean by this ? 
Who is to determine what labom is socially necessary labour ? 
And again, the kind of labour socially necessary at one period 
may not be so at another. The invention of machinery has 
caused the unemployment of many hand workers. Are they, 
still to pursue their hand labour or is their labour not now 
socially necessary? Suppose again that much labour has been 
spent on some work which is eventually abandoned, as was the 
case with the first attempts at cutting a canal through the 
Panama isthmus. Would the value of the unfinished and useless 
canal be represented by the amount of labour expended on it ? 

In other ways also the Labour Theory of Value fails to provide 
a correct explanation of value, but it is not possible to do more 
than summarise its defects, as follow : — 

1. It does not Clearly Define the Meaning of Labour . — How 
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is mental labour to be compared "with manual labour ?. How 
are various qualities of labour to be measured for comparative 
purposes ? How can qualitative differences be reduced to 
quantitative differences ? 

2. It ignores the Possibility of Misdirected Labour, such as 
that involved in the construction of the Slough motor depot, 
constructed at great expense during the War and afterwards 
sold for a fraction of its cost. 

3. It does not explain how the Value of Things may often 

Change after they are Made; as a result, for instance, of 
changes in fashion. * 

4. It does not explain Scarcity Value, such as that of famous 
pictures and statues. 

Although it seems reasonable that the labourer’s reward 
should not depend on changes in fashion, yet it is extremely 
difficult to see the practicability of the suggestion that the value 
of anything should be expressed in terms of labour. The statue 
of Hermes by Praxiteles is of tremendous value at the present 
tune. But if Praxiteles were alive to-day would a statue sculp- 
tured by him be valued at perhaps 300 days’ labour, and so be 
equal in value to 30 tables each costing 10 days' labour ? 

Thus we are forced to the conclusion that, although the labour 
theory of value may appeal to our sense of fairness, inasmuch 
as it seems just that the value of anything should approximate 
to the sacrifice and effort involved in its production, yet labour 
cannot be regarded as the sole factor winch determines value, 
although it must be recognised as a very important one. The 
theory supplies us with no standard of measurement, no means 
of comparing the values of different things. Only by bringing 
an article into the market and endeavouring to exchange it for 
other articles can we obtain an estimate of its value, and as we have 
seen, that value is in the end what the consumer is willing to pay. 

The Cost of Production Theory of Value. ' Cv - 

Like the labour theory, the_^Cost of Production Theory is an 
attenip.t.4)o.,expl^ value from the side o^ supply al6ne."" Unlike" ' 
the labour theory 7howevgr7it~makes ^pecific~allowance for the 
services of capital, land and organisation in the production ofj 
commodities, and is thus stated by MUl ^ : “ The cost of produc- > 
tion, together with the ordinary profit, may, therefore, be called the 
necessary price or value, of all thongs made by labour and capital ”. 

In our consideration of normal price we saw that, under free 
competitive conditions, if the price of anything rises above its 
cost of production more producers are attracted because greater, 
profits are made, supply accordingly increases and price faUs.j 
Conversely, if price falls below cost of production, supply is reduced' 
and price rises again. The theory is based on the observances of 

^ Principles, Book HE. m. L 
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this relation, and on the face of it, has more to recommend it 
than the labour theory. But much of its deficiency as an 
explanation of value is due to the fact that it assumes the 
existence of free competition to be a normal condition, whereas 
it is weU known that free competition is largely a hypothetical 
conception, and that many influences may intervene to prevent 
its operation. The theory allows for the necessity and value in 
production of agents other than labour, but it does not explain 
how the values of these other agents are to be determined. In 
this respect the same objection applies as in the case of the labour 
theory : we cannot have an absolute explanation of value unless 
we have an absolute measure of the value of all the factors which 
we have seen are necessary to production — ^land, labour, capital 
and organisation. Suppose, for example, that we regard the 
costs of production intended by this theory to be real costs, i.e., as 
costs measured in terms' of effort and sacrifice — so many units 
of capital, so many units of labour, so many units of land and 
so many units of organisation. On what basis are we to correlate 
the units of these several factors 1 It does not help us much 
to say that the value of a table is represented by 6 units of labour 
plus 8 units of capital plus 3 unite of land plus 2 units of organisa- 
tion, unless we have some common denominator in terms of 
which the various units may be expressed. If such costs are 
to be evaluated, then the theory assumes that the value of a 
commodity is determined by the sum of the values of the efforts 
required to produce it. Thus will one value be said to determine 
another, and this, in turn, must be determined by still other 
values. Therefore as an independent attempt to explain the 
absolute value of any thing in terms of real cost, this theory is 
not very helpful, as it merely reasons in a circle and does not 
arrive at a basic standard of comparison. 

There are several other objections to be met, as foUow : — 

1. It does not allow for Misdirected Capital and Labour. 
How does cost of production influence the -value of an aero- 
plane which refuses to fly, or of a patented article which is 
superseded in utility by another article before arrangements 
are complete for placing it on the market, or of a specially 
produced article which the consumer wifi, not accept ? 

2. It does not Allow for Changes in Value after a Thing 
is Produced ; e.g., the value of straw hats will fall consider- 
ably after midsummer, particularly if the summer has been 
wet. How is the value of goods at bargain sales determined, 
or of goods which are diunped in one country by producers 
in another ? 

3. It does not Explain Scarcity Valve — ^the value of things 
which cannot be reproduced, such as pictures by Turner 
and early editions of Shakespeare’s plays. Value in such 
cases'has no relation to cost or expense of production. 
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4. The Expense of Production in some Cases cannot he 
Determined, as, for e:sample, in the case of by-products, or 
of articles which are produced together. How does cost of 
production help us to compare the value of a leg of mutton 
and the value of a shoulder of mutton ? Or what is the value 
of mutton compared with that of wool ? 

Clearly we cannot estimate the separate cost of produc- 
tion of any of these articles. Or again, what is the cost of 
running and making available an excursion train 1 Is it 
the total or prime cost ? The railway lines and stations 
have to be kept in repair whether excursion trains are run on 
Bank Holidays or not. Is the value of a special excursion 
merely its marginal cost, i.e., so fixed as just to cover the 
additional expenses incurred in running it i 

Thus it becomes obvious that in many cases we simply caimot 
calculate cost of production. The producer solves the difficulty 
by charging as much as he can for his goods or services. As a 
general rule he estimates carefully what consumers will give 
and fixes his prices according to Im estimate, altering it subse- 
quently if demand is much below or much in excess of his 
anticipations. He gets the highest price possible, and is concerned 
with his cost of production only in so far as he determines not 
to sell below this cost if he can possibly avoid it. It is true that 
under free competition and in the long run this price will in 
most cases approximate to the marginal cost of production, 
because producers will enter or leave the industry until equilibrium 
is achieved, but frequently price remains permanently much above 
or much below the cost of production, and the theory does not 
explain how value is determined in such circumstances. 


Why the Marginal Utility Theory is Accepted. 

The foregoing examination of the labour and the cost of 
production theories of value does not prove these theories to be 
worthless. It shows, however, that they possess serious defects ; 
neither is what it claims to be — a complete explanation of normal 
value. When machinery played but a small part in production 
the labour theory was a fairly exact explanation of normal value. 
The worth of a man's products was then chiefly determined by 
the number of hours or days it took to make them. The cost of 
production theory was really an attempt to adapt the labour 
theory to modem conditions by making an allowance for the 
important part played by capital in all industry. But in spite 
of their defects these theories are of considerable use to us. The 
labour theory emphasises the absurdity of the exaggerated value 
which we attach to such rare objects as diamonds, which may be 
picked up from the ground, compared with the value we place on 
such vital necessaries as bread and .clothing, the production of 
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which iavolves considerable labour. Again, the cost of produc- 
tion theory demonstrates that the value of reproducible goods 
tends under free competition and in the long run to equal their 
cost of production. 

The TYiar ginal utility theory is superior to the other theories 
in that it prqyides us ,yath . an ..adequate explanation of the-value^ 
i of a thing^Doth at a given moment and'ih the long run. It shows 
I that there is no absolute or fixed value of anythmg,. because value' 
is ah’expression of one thing in termhpf..?'iiPlW»'3'iid. varies as 
7^ supply'^'chdemandV^^ur^^ 'The marginal utility theory offers the 
" 'only satisfactory explanation..of ,.the value of rarej.sofied, incom- 
plete Pr'dalifage^'’article^ the price ol which Jias.no.ieferehceJbo-^ 
' cost of ‘ production, and of such things ' as' water and sunshine, 

T wTucK^alfhough' of inestimable value-in-use, possess little or no 
value-in-exchange. The marginal utility of all such articles to the 
consumer determines the price, if any, that he will give for them. 

- JOINT AND COMPOSITE DEMAND AND SUPPLY 
Joint Demand. 

c'V. Two or more commodities are said to be jointly demanded 
^‘‘^when the demand for each is derived from the ultimate demand 
• for the final commodity into the production of which they enter. 

As the utility of raw materials and of the means of production 
^^jjji^arises from the direct demand for those products which they help 
^ to produce, the demand for the raw materials and the means, of 
3 -''^'.production is indirect and is derived from the ultimate demand. 
-v^'The demand for a certain kind of clay, that for straw, and for 
^^''the services of a brickworks are all derived from the demand for 
:^,j,i.«bricks, which are the ultimate product and the result of the co- 
‘ ordination of the channels of usefulness of the raw materials and 
the means of production. 

. ' If for any reason there is an increase in the demand for the 

ultimate product with a consequent rise in its price, then such 
changed conditions will be refiected in the demand for the con- 
stituent products and consequently also in their price. In the 
case given, if the clay, straw, and brickworks possessed no other 
utility than m the manufacture of bricks, and if their supply 
were equally limited or equally extensible, then the price of each 
constituent would rise in proportion. Such an assumption, 
however, in the case of a product derived from commodities 
jointly demanded, is unwarranted, as the conditions of supply 
of each constituent are likely to differ widely. It is conceivable 
that the supply of clay cannot easily be increased owing to its 
natural limitation, while the increased demand for straw will 
be adequately met by the diversion of straw from other purposes 
(such as its use as fodder). The producer of straw will naturally 
prefer to sell his straw to the brickmaker, as the price paid owing 
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to the increase in demand for bricks will be higher than the price 
current for straw for other purposes. Again, the supply of brick- 
works will be more or less adjustable to the increased demand 
for bricks, either by the erection of new ovens or by the conver- 
sion of lime kilns. 

It is clear, therefore, that such inequality in the possibilities 
of increased supply of the constituent products is the cause of 
unequal changes in their price. That constituent will increase 
most in price which is most difficult to obtain in greater quantities, 
and it therefore absorb a greater proportion of the increased 
price of the ultimate product. Conversely, there will be no 
change in the cost of a constituent the supply of which can be 
easily increased without extra expense, but the increase in the 
price of the' ultimate product will be shared by the other con- 
stituents, the supply of which is not so easily adjusted to the 
increased demand. 

It must be understood that the conditions of joint demand 
have not a permanent effect on value as changes in economic 
needs tend in time to bring about their own adjustment. The 
increased demand for bricm would in the long run bring forth 
the requisite supply so that price would again be reduced. If 
the supply could not be sufficiently increased to bring down the 
price of bricks, then consumers of bricks, acting in accordance with 
the principle of substitution, would tend to use stone, concrete, 
or some other material for their needs, so that the demand for 
bricks woidd again be lessened and price reduced. 

Joint Supply and Joint Gost. '>^ 

Joint 'products are two or more commodities the production ofjw 
which is joined in a common source of supply, and which arejj;^ 
therefore said to have a joini supply. Examples of such arej^^^j^ 
exceedingly common : beef and hides have a common origin inc^vsj 
the carcase of cattle, cotton fibre and cotton seed are derived'trfTs 
from the cotton plant, the manufacture of coal gas necessarily"^* 
entails the production of coke and certain other tar by-products. 
The production of by-products always means that the conditions 
of joint supply are present, so that the commonness of such 
conditions in production and industry causes the determination 
of value under such conditions to be of considerable importance 
in a comprehensive theory of value. 

Two important points must be borne in mind in considering 
the effects of the conditions of joint supply on cost. The jBra Lis — 
that,, the, va rious co mmodities derived from .the, j5pm^i^4)rigm.. 
are produced in arceri;Mirffi3Sd'’iprd^ one^ to the^pthef ; , 
the-quaiftity bf'beef obtamedfrom'a'carcasfeis'heoessariiy limited, ■ 
as also is the supply of hides therefrom. As a result beef ' and [ 
hides are produced in a proportion which can not be varied. 1 
(The possibility of small changes in the proportion of meat to 
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hides caused by the breeding of better meat-canying cattle need 
not here be considered, as the result of such is felt only within 
comparatively small limits.) The second point that must be 
remembered is that although the joint products are produced in 
an unvariable proportion, the separate demands for the products 
are not so connected, and the proportion between the deman(k 
for each is liable to unlimited changes from alterations in their 
conditions of demand. 

The result of these peculiar conditions governing joint supply 
is that the total of the prices obtained for the individual joint pro- 
ducts must be sufflcient to cover their joint expenses of production. 
But the relative prices of the respective products are more 
difficult of estimation. If the demand for beef is increased for 
any reason (such as a scarcity of mutton owing to prevalence of 
disease among sheep) then more beef will be available for the 
market, as stock breeders will increase the supply (given the 
necessary time) in order to share in the increased price of beef. 
As a coroUary more hides will be available, but the increase in 
demand for beef causes no change in the demand for hides. 
Consequently the increased supply of hides will necessitate a 
lowering of their price in order to get rid of the stock. ^ The 
increase in the price of beef therefore must be sufficient to com- 
pensate for the faU in the price of hides, and it must also (if 
necessary) be sufficient to cover the increase in the joint expenses 
of production of beef and hides caused by the increased produc- 
tion owing to the intensified demand for beef. 

Speakmg generally, it can therefore be said that the pro- 
ducers of joint products will attempt to sell them at a total price 
'^sufficient to yield a profit on both. If difficulty is experienced 
in disposing of the increased stock of one joint product. A, caused 
by the increase in demand for the other product, B, then the 
price of A will have to be lowered in order to increase the demand 
for it, and this decrease in price must be at least compensated 
for in the increased price of product B. It is clear, therefore, 
that since the joint products are produced in a certain proportion 
their respective prices must be such as will bring about their 
consumption in a similar proportion, so^lqng as the total price 
obtained covers the total cost of production. , - - 


Composite Demand and Composite Supply. 

Most raw materials can be used in the production of entirely 
different final products. Barley can be used in the making of 
bread or of beer ; rubber has an enormous number of uses — 
iior tyres, shoes, pipe-stems, fountain-pern, tennis balls, and for 
road-paving ; similarly most things have two or more possible 
jUses to which they can be diverted. In such cases the demand 
for the commodity is said to be composite, and the corresponding 
derived demands are competitive demands relatively to one another. 
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For example, if the demand for barley for malting purposes is 
increased (owing perhaps to the repeal of Prohibition laws in a 
certain country), then the supply of barley will tend to gravitate 
towards malting purposes, and its use as a food will be corre- 
spondingly decreased. But although such different uses compete 
for the supply of a commodity, it must be remembered that 
from another poiut of view they co-operate one with the other. 
The co-operation exists as the competing demands for the com- 
modity are compounded into the total demand for it for aU 
purposes, and such total or aggregate demand must be so corre- 
lated as to absorb the total supply. 

Analogous to the conditions of composite demand are those 
of composite supply. In accordance with the principle of sub- 
stitution (see ante, page 53) a demand for a certain commodity 
or service may be satisfied by the substitution of another com- 
modity or service which substantially serves the same pm^ose. 
If the price of butter is high owing to a shortage of supply, then 
many will use margarine for the purposes for wMch they formerly 
used butter, and'ih the same way a manufacturer may substitute 
machinery for the labour of a certain number of men. These 
various ways of accomplishing a certain end or of satisfying a 
certain demand can be said to be competitive supplies relatively 
to each other, but as in the case of composite demand they also 
co-operate in the sense that they are compounded into the total 
supply that satisfies the existing demand. 


Diagrammatic Illustration of Joint Demand and Supply 
and Composite Demand and Supply. 


JOINT DEMAND 
Hops Malt 



Ale 

Cattle 



COMPOSITE DEMAND 
Steel 



Beef 


Mutton 



JOINT SUPPLY 


Meat 

COMPOSITE SUPPLY 


Joint Demand : Hops and malt are in joint demand for making ale and beer. 
Joint Supply : Meat and hides (among other things) are obtained from catide. 
Composite Demand : Steel is in demand for the making of machinery, bridges, 
and a great number of other objects. 

Composite Supply : The demand of the population for meat is satisfied by the 
supply of beef, mutton, and many other varieties. 
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Multiple Products. 

A ease which is becoming more and more important in modem 
industry is that of multiple products. To-day, many producers 
are engaged in producing, not a single commodity the cost of 
which can be readily ascertained, but a wide range of products. 
An engineer may turn out several kinds of machines and perform 
general repair work. In such a case it is practically impossible 
to ascertain the total cost of every particular job ; hence the 
prices charged are what the market will bear, subject to the 
proviso that in the long run the total revenue derived by charging 
such prices must be sufficient to yield a normal rate of profit. 
Such conditions are typical of most retail selling. 


CHAPTER 15 


MONOPOLIES AND MONOPOLY PRICES 

The theory of value which we have discussed in preceding 
chapters applies to conditions where free competition may he 
assumed, where there is no natural or artificial interference 
vdth supply or demand, and price is fixed by the unhindered 
adjustment of economic forces. But, as we have seen, perfectly 
free ^competition ^_is ^.rarely... found in .the- .modem, industri^ 
organisation, and it frequently happens that either supply or 
demand is subject to* natural or artificial restriction. Li such 
ca^s a partial or complete monogpiy, is said to exist, and power 
is placed in the hands. ol'.!aiL*individual or group of individuals 
tq exercise ^ artificial control of demand or of supply. There 
is no” general a^eemehf amongst economists as' to ' the exact 
meaning of the term monopoly. Broadly, the term is used to 
cover any effective price control, whether of supply or demand, 
of services or of goods ; narrowly, it is used to mean a com- 
bination of manufacturers or merchants to control the supply 
price of commodities or services. 

There is, of course, an element of monopoly existent wherever 
free competition is restricted to any extent whatsoever, but for 
our present purposes, the meaning of monopoly will he confined 
t o th &~efective~controL o flM" wJ^ole' or 'the greater jpSrtion of _ the 
supply of a commodity or service. " ' 


Absolute Monopoly is Rare. 

Absolute monopoly, however, is as rare as perfectly freei 
competition, and only in very exceptional circumstances- canf 
examples he found of a complete relation of the demand for 
or of the suppljr of any commodity. EurthCTmore, monppohesjoL 
demand are.,even-more. exceptional thaiT complete monppphes. 
of supjpl^ The term monopoly is, in fact, generally used to con- 
note^ mbtiopoly of supply, and, unless it is otherwise indicated, it 
will he used in this sense in the following paragraphs. 

Possibly the neare.st_ approach ,tp.,absolute^onopoIy occurs . 
Jn.-.the .case of , tiie sq-cahed legal and social monqpplies_(see 
page 153 ante), such as ’patehtdE'* 'ahd''ci^;^ght articles, gas, 
water and electricity supplies and the postal services. Even in 
these cases, however, substitutes may exist to some extent, 
while such monopolies are usually restricted to certain well- 
defined areas. For example, gas or oil may be used for lighting 
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and heating purposes in place of electricity, and there are few 
patented articles which have not some fairly satisfactory sub- 
stitute. Natural monopolies, also, are usually . restricted in„, 
their operation to a particulM,.area^ although we have an almost 
perfect example of a complete natural monopoly in the case of 
Chile nitrate, which is so much in demand as a fertiliser that 
the'TiMted supply creates a monopoly sufficiently strong to 
control world prices in nitrates. Another example of a monopoly 
controlling over 50 per cent, of the supply is the South. African 
diamond combine, which controls over 60 per cent, of the world’s' 
supply of diamonds. Again, most of the world’s supply of coffee 
comes from Brazil, but the BrazOpoffee growers are able to control 
prices only to a very limited extent because coffee can be and is 
grown elsewhere (as, for instance, in Nigeria), so that any con- 
siderable rise in the price of this commodity would obviously 
stimulate its production elsewhere. 

Monopolies of Servicesi 

A monopoly may exist not only in the supply of commodities 
but also in the supply of services. In fact, some of the most 
powerful monopolies are of the latter kind, as, for example, the 
monopoUstio control^ of medical services by the British Medical 
Association. The practice of , medicine and surgery is legally 
restricted tp.^ipmstered practitioners who have passed certain 
tests of technical knowledge and have satisfied certain prescribed 
conditions, and to this extent the,.me.dical services.qftMs country 
may be said to be in the hands of a monopoly — ^fortunately, one 
which recognises the traditions of the profession and its obligations 
to the community as well as to its own members. 

In the same way a strong trad& unkm may be regarded as 
a monopoly of a certain class^dflabbur. Trade . unions are 
^ associations of wage-earners for the purpose of maintaining and 
\ improving wages, the standard of living and conditions of work, -s 
I In so far then as trade unions limit the numbers of entrants to 
i the trade and oppose the use by employers of non-union labour, 

I and in so far also as they insist on standard rates of wages, they 
I exercise monopoly power and thus exert the same effeqt on 
\ the price of labour as does a powerful combination on the price 
\ of its material products. The power of trade unions, however, 
varies considerably. It is often thought that the miners’ union 
in this country is a very strong combination, so far as wages'^ 
and prices of coal are concerned, but a little consideration shows 
tins view to be largely erroneous — ^at least in the very important 
direction of the power of this union to raise wages, viz., the 
price of mining labour. The restriction on its powers in this 
respect is due to the fact that wages are the largest element in 
the price 6f coal, and any rise in wages would so force up the 
price of coal as to stimulate its import from abroad. The control 
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of wages by trade unions generally is thus very much hmited, 
so that they are, in effect, only partial monopolies. 

Glassification of Monopolies. 

We may therefore divide monopolies of producers into two: 
broad classes : (a) combinations of sellers of services, and \ 

(6) combinations, of - sellers of goods, both of which may vary . 
in strength from the loosest form of trade association formed to ' 
protect the interests of its members, to the “ complete merger ” 
as we see it exemplified in the huge oil and steel trusts of America, 
and in the great thread and tobacco combines in Britain. 

The characteristics of the Trust are dealt with in Chapter 11, 
ante, to which reference should be made at this point, but between 
this form of complete merger and the loosest trade associations 
exist many lands of loose combinations, varying in power as well 
as in size. 

The following classification of combinations is that suggested 
by Mr H. W. Macrosty,^ and is based on the degree of control 
which is exercised by the various types : — 

1. Associations fob the Regulation op the Conditions 
OP Sale. — ^The principal objects of such associations are usually 
to obtain uniformity in such matters as terms of delivery, rates 
of discount, length of credit and charges for transport. These 
associations are to be found m nearly every trade in the country 
and they may be either local or national in scope. 

2. Peice Associations. — ^These are formed to control the ; 
selling price of the product of the firms or individuals in agreement. ' 
The price need not be definitely fixed, but a minimum price 
may be agreed upon. Agreements of this kind are not legally 
enforceable, and may consequently be broken at any time by 
any of the members of the association, particularly in periods of 
slack trade. Such associations, therefore, are by no means per- 
manent or very effective. Examples of this type are the various 
Shipping Conferences, viz., the combinations of shipowners 
associated with a pari3icular sea route, such as the Chma Con- 
ference and the South African Conference. (See ‘post, page 228.) 

3. Associations pob the Reduction op Output. — Com- | 
bination frequently arises from the fact that the aggregate output ' 
of all the firms in a particular industry is too large for the market j 
to absorb, and, unless the output is reduced, serious loss may 
result to manufacturers from the excess of supply over demand. '• 
Associations are frequently formed, therefore, in order to reduce 
output as a whole. For example, it was found just after the : 
Great War that the output of rubber in Malaya had increased I 
to such an extent that supply was in excess of demand and so 

^ See Ashley’s Briiish Industries , p, 196. 
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prices fell considerably. Consequently, rubber planters in the 
Federated Malay States and the Straits Settlements combined to 
restrict output, and although Dutch planters in the Far East 
have so far refused to enter the association, thus preventing its 
efforts to stabilise the price of raw rubber from being My 
effective, sufficient success has been achieved by the restriction 
to justify the continuance of the association, while a scheme 
for the formation of a central rubber selling agency has frequently 
been discussed. 

4. Associations eob the Division oe Tbbbitoby. — These 
are somewhat similar in their objects to the class just mentioned, 
and take the form of agreements between the constituent firms 
of the association to restrict sales operations in each case to a 
particular territory. The best-known example of this kind of 
association is the agreement between the Imperial. .,Tc!baccp, 
Company and the American Tobacco Trust to festiibt the 
operations of each to certain specified territories. 

6. Associations eob the Regulation oe Outeut. — ^In these 
cases the output of each of the constituent firms is usually based 
on its average share of the total output over a certain period 
of years. If this quota is exceeded by a firm a fine is paid by it 
to the association. Sometimes part of this fine is paid by the 
association to those firms who have not reached their quota. 

6. Sales Associations. — ^These Mr Macrosty describes as 
the “ highest organisation of terminable associations In this 
class is the hartd, which has been described in a previous chapter. 
Its principal characteristic is that the constituent firms retain 
their individuality as well as control over their internal and 
external management, but that the selling functions of the 
whole organisation are undertaken completely by a central 
sales agency. This selling agency is usually a separate legal 
entity with a small capital held exclusively and in certain agreed 
proportions by the constituent firms. Its functions are to dispose 
of the product, to allocate the total output among the various 
firms, and also to fix prices. The kartel is by no means as common 
in England as in Germany, but the best example in this country 
is the Central Selling Agency, Ltd,, of Glasgow, which markets 
the products of J. & P. Coats (the best example of the trust in 
Great Britain), of Listers (silk thread), and of the English Sewina 
Cotton Co., Ltd. 

The above classification given by Mr Macrosty concerns 
itself mainly with the objects for which combinations are formedj 
i.e., the causes of combination in industry. In all these caseSj 
however, the ultimate object is the control of price, either tc 
increase profit, or to create a profit where otherwise there would 
be a loss. For another classification according to the form ol 
combination rather than its purpose, the reader is referred bach 
to Chapter 11. 
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Employers’ Associations. 

There is also another form of association of producers which 
frequently exercises monopoly power, namely, the association 
of e mploy e in one or more industries,.. In some respects such 
associations niHy“he'Tregarded-as^6mployers’ trade unions, and 
are^ to he distinguished from those combinations of producers 
which are dealt with above, for, as a general rule, the main object 
of these associations is not to make a conscious attempt to 
obtain a monopoly of the supply of goods or services, but to 
exercise supervision over the interests of employers generally, 
either in a particular trade, district or country. To some extent, 
however, a strong employers’ association in an industry controls 
the demand price for labour in that industry (i.e., it is a buyer’s 
monopoly, as is indicated hereafter), and we must not ignore 
the monopoly power which such associations possess, although 
they are not usually regarded as monopolies. Furthermore, a 
consideration of the constitution and objects of such loose com- 
binations is necessary as they frequently develop into associations 
for the purpose of controlling output and price. (See below, 
“ Combinations in England ”, etc.). Combinations of this latter 
description may be partial or total monopolies, but the majority 
of employers’ associations are formed to provide employers 
with a united front in bargaining with powerful trade unions, 
and so, like trade unions, they exercise monopoly power. 

Combinations in England, Germany and America. 

The forms of combination, as we have seen, vary considerably, 
and instances of almost every type, ranging from the loose tacit 
“ honourable understandings ” or “ gentlemen's agreements ” 
to the trust or complete merger, are to be found in all those 
coimtries in which the combination movement has attained a 
considerable development. It remains true, however, that 
certain definite features characterise the movement as it has 
developed in different countries, particularly in the case of 
the tlnee great industrial nations of England, Germany and 
America, and consequently a brief survey of the experience of 
these countries is not without interest. 

England. — ^In this country all terminable associations for 
the regulation of prices and other conditions of production, being 
in restraint of trade, are repugnant to the law. Hence, such 
agreements are not binding but are operative only as long as the 
parties wish to observe them ; any penalties which may have been 
fixed in case of breach are not enforceable, and on the other 
hand, any party who has paid such a penalty cannot sue for 
its return. The effect of this legal position has been to prevent 
the development in this country of a closely-knit kartel movement 
similar to that which has taken place in Germany. Innumerable 
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associations have been formed and have prospered during periods 
of good trade, but when depression has set in, they have been 

dissolved. . 

The most prevalent type of combination m Bntam is the 
association, a loose form which in some c^es is purely an 
agreement among producers for the fix i n g of prices and of output. 
Arrangements of this kind prevail in almost every industry^ in 
this country, even in those in which a close form of association 
would be difficult. Since the War many of these loose associations 
have grown stronger, and it is possible that they may develop 
eventually into kartels. The development of large-scale amal- 
gamations in this country was checked by the non-success of 
the first two — ^the Salt Union and the United Alkali Company 
— ^but towards the close of last century the success of J. & P. 
Coats and the big developments which had taken place in America 
gave a fillip to the movement, which has now attained considerable 
proportions. In some cases, the amalgamations take the form 
of combinations large enough to dominate a whole industry ; 
in other cases, large individual firms have become strong enough 
to exercise a considerable control over the market. 

Permanent consolidations of both the “horizontal” and 
“ vertical ” types are common in the coal, iron and steel, and 
shipbuilding industries, well-known examples of wide-reaching 
vertical and horizontal combinations on a large scale being 
Armstrong, Whitworth & Co., and Vickers, Sons & Maxim. 

Permanent consolidations of the horizontal type axe of great 
importance in numerous branches of industry. £i the spinning 
branch^ of the textile industries fine cotton spinning is dominated 
by the Pine Cotton Spinners^ Association; sewing thread by 
J. & P. Coats, Ltd., and the English Sewing Cotton Co., Ltd., 
workmg in close association. Sicularly, the dyeing and printing 
branches of the cotton and woollen industries are dominated 
by a small number of powerful consolidations — ^bleaching, by 
the Bleachers’ Association ; dyeing, by the Bradford Dyers’ 
Association, the British Cotton and Wool Dyers’ Association 
and other minor combinations, and calico printing, by the Calico 
Printers’ Association. 

The British heavy chemical trade also is one vast consolidation 
— Imperial Chemicals, Ltd. — formed by the amalgamation of 
the Umted Alkali Company, Ltd., Brunner, Mond & Co., Ltd., 
the British Dyestuffs Corporation and Levinsteins. Similarly, the 
control of output and prices in the tobacco, wallpaper, cement, 
and numerous other ri:ades is concentrated in relatively few 
hands. 

^ 5 ^nmber of instance, too, both individual firms and 
combinations of British manufacturers have become parties to 
intemarional agreements, the best-known example being that 
effected in 1902 between the Imperial Tobacco Company and the 
American Tobacco Trust. By this agreement the American 
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combination abandoned its attack on the English market, while 
the English Tobacco Company agreed, on the other hand, not 
to sell or manufacture tobacco in the United States or its 
dependencies, or in Cuba. A company, Itnown as the British- 
American Tobacco Company, was then formed to exploit the 
tobacco business of the world outside of Great Britain and 
America. 

In this country, as we have stated, the best example of a 
kartel is the Central Selling Agency, Ltd., of Glasgow, which, in 
addition to marketmg the products of the firms in the Coats’ 
combine, sells also certain allied but non-competing products, 
such as Lister’s silk thread. 

Germany. — In Germany the industrial combination is fuUy 
recognised by the law, the view being held that unduly low 
prices, as well as unduly high prices, should not exist in any 
branch of industrj', as they are injurious not only to the individual 
firm but also to the community as a whole. The right to inflict 
and recover penalties for breach of contract entered into between 
members of any form of combination was legally recognised 
in 1902. The combination movement began in the early 
seventies of last century, and has generally taken the form of 
syndicates or agreements for a term of years to fix prices, to 
fix output (pools), or to take over the selling organisation 
(kartels). 

The great development and activity of the kartels aroused 
considerable hostility and suspicion, but a public inquiry held 
in 1902-3 did not lead to any legislative measures. Three years 
later, in 1905-6, an official inquiry disclosed the existence of nearly 
four hundred combinations of different kinds, cliiefly in the 
coal, iron and steel, textile, brick and glass industries. The 
most notable of all the kartels is the Rhenish-Westphalian Coal 
Syndicate, founded in 1893 as a sales association, and renewed 
in 1898 and 1905. In 1909 the Syndicate controlled an output 
of about eighty million tons, covering the whole of the Rulir 
district, except fifty mines, the output of which was almost 
negligible. The syndicate has had to face many difficulties 
but its position was strengthened when the sale of the output 
of the State mines was entrusted to it in 1912. 

America. — The combination movement in America is char- 
acterised by huge amalgamations, the trust originating in 1882 
with the Standard Oil Co., and being continued in the lATiisky 
Trust and Sugar Trust of 1887. During this early period, unfair 
methods of competition were used against competitors in those 
districts in which the trusts' had no monopoly, prices -being 
artificially raised elsewhere, and by alliances with the railways 
the trusts obtained special rates or rebates which were denied 
to their competitors. This railway discrimination was declared 
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illegal in 1887, and the trusts were dissolved under the Sherman 
Act in 1891-2. This legislation was unpccessful, however. 
The Whisky and Sugar Trusts were re-organised, and in 1899 the 
Standard Oil Company, which since 1891 has been held together 
only by a harmony of interests, took advantage of the laws of 
New Jersey to form a great merger. 

From time to time public uneasiness at the development of 
the combination movement has led to public investigations, 
but, as we shall see later (see post^ pages 231-2) legislative action 
h?^.R not been successful in preventing the United States from 
becoming “ the home of trusts The most striking amalgaina- 
tion took place in 1901, when the United States Steel Corporation 
was formed, controlling more than one-half of the steel-making 
capacity of the country. 

Conscious Monopoly and Natural Growth. 

A distinction is sometimes drawn between (a) those com- 
binations which are the result of a conscious attempt to obtain 
monopolistic advantages, and (6) those which are “ natural 
growths ”, i.e., which have resulted from the absorption of 
weaker firms by the most efficient firm or firms. 

It is a remarkable fact that the latter type of combination is 
much the more successful. The firm of Messrs J. & P. Coats,, 
a natural growth, was at one time making huge profits, although 
selling at a price which did not allow of any profit being made 
by competitors selling at the same price. Again, the Ford 
Motor Company, another natural growth, has been much 'mbfe 
successful than General Motors Limited, which is an amalgama- 
tion of existing firms and was not a natural growth. Perhaps 
the most important reason for the failure of deliberately mono- 
polistic combinations lies in the over-capitalisation which is 
so frequent in such cases. As in the case of the United States 
Steel Trust, the promoters pmchase the combining firms at the 
lowest possible price, and sell out to the new company at a price 
which measures the cwpitalisaUon of expected profits and not 
the price paid for the concerns. The difference, of course, 
represents the promoters’ profit, and the process is termed 
“ watering ” the capital. The over-capitalisation may be 
attributable also in some cases to the excessive prices which 
sometimes have to be paid to firms in order to induce them to 
enter the trust. (See also ante, page 157.) 

Conditions Favourable to Combination. 

We have already noticed that in the so-called “ social ” 
industries monopoly is inevitable on technical grounds, and that 
in other cases the fundamental economic cause of combination 
been the desire^^tq^ avoid cut-throat competition. There 
'ureTb.Owever, certain subsidiary "conffitioHs”‘whi'c^ Have in many 
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cases favoured the tendency towards combination. The more 
important of these may be stated to be : — 

1. Tari ffs and other fiscal devi ces have given certain \ 
industries a measure of local protection, thus securing them 
from foreign competition. In both America and Germany 
a protective policy has favoured combination. .In this 
country, on the other hand, the adoption of Free Trade 
principles, combined with the fact that England manufactures 
largely for export and the world market, necessitating 
adaptability and resomce, has tended to preserve individual 
initiative. 

2. Where there are few firms in an industry and a large 
amount of capital is required in order to set up in the industry, 
combination is made easier of attainment and the combine 
is less lilcely to be attacked by new competitors. 

3. Where conditions of natural scarcity exist, control 
tends to concentrate in a few hands. Monopolies quickly 
arose in Germany in the case of potash, in America in the 
case of anthracite and oil, and in England in the case of 
salt. 

• 4. Where the product can be readily standardised, com- 

bination is facilitated. The truth of this statement is borne 
out by the fact that in Germany and America, where the 
extractive and preliminary processes of industry occupy 
a pre-eminent position, the combination movement advanced 
more rapidly than in England, mainly engaged in those 
finishing processes which offer more opportunity for in- 
dividuality and less scope for mass production. 

5. Wherever an industry is strongly localised there is a ■ 
tendency towards concentration. 

6. Any conditions which promote co-operation among 
previous competitors facilitate combination. It is well 
recognised that the necessity for common action among 
competing firms during the period of the late war greatly 
favoured the growth of price-rings and agreements. - 

Gases in which Combination is Unlikely. 

Marshall ^ suggests that there are three classes of producers 
who are not tempted to restrictive combination : (a) those who . 
produce for their own consumption ; (6) those who produce 
things for sale in a large open market in such small quantities 
that current prices will not be affected by anything which they 
may do or abstain from doing ; and (c) the owners of absolute 
monopolies. Producers in each of these classes have their own 
special difficulties and problems, but none of them has to take 
any special steps to defend his market from the encroachment 
and attack of competitors. 

^ Industry and Trade, III. I. 2. 
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THE THEORY OF MONOPOLY PRICE 

The general result of the various combinations which we have 
discussed above is to control jthe supply of a ooinmojRty or 
service, either in whole or in pSirt, aind to prevent price ber^^ 
determined solely by the free competitive forces of supply _^d 
‘of demand. Under modern conditions the tendency is for such 
control to be constantly extended, particularly as industry ^ 
becomes more complex and greater capital is required. Thus 
we find combinations of capital in the joint-stock comply, in 
the trust and kartel, in the ring and combine, and in the 
employers’ association ; combinations of labour in the trade 
union, and of consumers in the retail co-operative society. All 
of tWe organisations are based on the idea of gainmg greater 
advantage by the exercise of monopolistic power. 

But the possession of monopoly does not necessarily imply 
an attempt to exact as high a price as possible for a commo^ty 
or service. In the first place, the industrial combinations usually 
aim at increased profits by better co-ordinated and more efficdentl?' 
production. This they achieve by (1) large-scale organisation 
and the concentration of the best equipped plants, which are 
worked regularly at high pressure; (2) eliminating wasteful 
competition in advertising and salesmanship ; and (3) standard- 
ising the product or service and thus increasing the general 
productivity of then organisation. Secondly, although the 
monopolist wiE, in theory at any rate, endeavour to control 
supply so as to obtain the greatest net return, this does not 
necessarily mean (as we shall see below) 1>hat"he-'must charge as 
high a price as he can possibly obtain. Thirdly, the charging 
of a very high price would in most cases encourage the entry 
of new producers or stimulate the invention and consumption 
of substitutes, while it may lead to State interference with the 
monopoly. 

It follows, therefore, that the control of prices even in the 
case of a very powerful monopoly is considerably limited. A 
monopolist may, of course, charge whatever price he pleases, ) 
but as a general rule too high a price will ultimately work to his / 
^advantage. The question therefore arises : At what price 
is the monopolist to sell in order to obtain the greatest net revenue, 
under all the conditions (including those of demand) which he 
knows to exist ? 

In the first place we knpw that monopoly price, like any other , 
price, is determined by the relation of supply to demand, and that } 
demand for a monopoly product, like the demand for any pther_ ' 
product, is fixed by the marginal utility of the commodity to the / 
consumer. Furthermore, it is clear that in the long run the / 
value of a monopoly product, like that of any other product, J . 
must at least cover ite marginal expense of production. But 
at this point a difference exists ; whereas under free com- 
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petition normal price tends to eg^uai marginal expense of pro- 
duction, the monopolist need only regard this expense as a 
minimum below which the price of his product must not fall. 
By reducing supply he may force price considerably above the 
mi n i m um, although as a rule demand would then decrease an/l 
Ms turnover would be reduced. On the other hand, by in- 
creasing supply he may bring down the price until it is scarcely 
more than would be obtained under free competition. Alterna- 
tively, he may fix a definite price for the product, and leave 
the quantity of supply to be determined by the Tnn,rginn.1 utility 
of the commodity to consumers. He may thus fix the quantity’ 
supplied, or he may fix the price he desires to obtain, but he; 
cannot fix both, and wMchever method is adopted, -f/ie supply 
t ends u ltimatdy io he adjusted at that point uoMch will bring in the 
largest net revenue. The aim of the monopolist is to make the 
margin between his total receipts and his total expenses of 
production as great as possible. “The prima facie interest of 
the owner of a monopoly is clearly to adjust the supply to the 
demand, not in such a way that the price at which he can sell 
liis commodity shall just cover its expenses of production, but 
in such a way as to afford him the greatest possible- total net 
revenue 

In determining this point of maximum net revenue, a number 
of important factors must be taken into consideration by the 
monopolist. In the first place, he must carefully estimate the 
demand iov the. product.- If the product is a necessary for wliioh 
no substitutes are available, demand will be, inelastic, and changes 
in price will not greatly affect the amoimt demanded by con- 
sumers. Thus price may be raised considerably above expense 
of production and an appreciable monopoly revenue • may be 
obtained. In such circumstances, however, it will not be 
to the monopolist’s advantage to charge too Mgh a price, for 
not only woidd he thereby encourage competitors, but he would 
also run the risk of State interference with Ins business. In few 
communities would a monopolist controlling supplies of a neces- 
sary commodity be permitted for long to exploit the com- 
munity for his own benefit. Wherever such cases exist, therq 
are usually good grounds for State control, as monopolies in^ 
respect of necessaries are conducive to speculation and over- \ 
capitalkatiori, wMle they -are- antagonistic to the vital interests ! 
of consumers, and are generally detrimental to social and'v 
economic life. 

On the other hand, if the product is a luxury or if substitutes 
are available, demand will usually be elastic, and changes in 
price may appreciably affect the quantity taken by the public. 
In such a case the monopolist will need to proceed with caution, 
and by a careful study of market conditions endeavour to adjust 
supply so that he obtains the maximum net revenue. Altema- 
1 Marshall, Principles, V. xiv. 2. 
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tively, as has been stated, he may fix the price, and leave supply 
to be adjusted by the marginal utility of the commodity to 
purchasers. 

Secondly, the monopolist must carefully estimate ms expenses 
of production for different quantities of his product. If he 
produces under conditions of increasing return (or decreasing 
cost), expense of production per unit will fall as output increases : 
thus it may pay him to reduce his price, with the object of 
obtaining a greater net revenue on a larger turnover. In other 
words, he may find that a smaller profit per unit with a con- 
siderable demand may yield a greater total profit than a large 
profit per unit with a limited demand. On the other hand, if 
the product is obtained under conditions of diminishing return 
(or increasing cost), it may pay the monopolist to limit his output 
and obtain a large profit per unit on a comparatively restricted 
sale. Even in the case of the monopoly of a commodity pro- 
duced under diminishing returns, if the demand is elastic a larger 
output might conceivably be more profitable than a small one. 
Again, if the product is obtained under conditions of constant 
return, the expenses of production will not infiuence the supply 
offered by the monopolist except to fix the minimum expense 
below which he will not sell. 

Thus we may conclude that neither selling at the highest 
price nor selling the greatest possible quantity of goods will 
necessarily yield the largest monopoly revenue. The former 
may so reduce demand as to check profits, or it may encourage 
competition and the invention of substitutes or give rise to 
Government interference. An attempt to sell too great a 
quantity may lead to the production of part of the supply at 
such high costs as to negative the likely gain, or, again, supply 
may exceed demand, and so bring down -the price below the 
minimum expense of/production. The latter point is illustrated 
by the fact that when very large catches of fish are landed, it 
sometimes pays the trawler owners (who may be said to possess 
a local monopoly) to destroy some portion of the supply in order 
to force up price. It was also illustrated in the one-time almost 
complete Dutch monopoly of the trade of the Spice Islands : 
in years when the crop was plentiful part of the harvest was 
destroyed in order to maintain prices and monopoly revenue. 
A more modem example has already been mentioned, viz., the 
restriction imposed by the Rubber Growers* Association on the 
aimual output of British-owned East Indian rubber companies, 
in an endeavour to dimin ish supply and so maintain the price 
of the raw material. A s imil ar pohcy has also been pursued to 
a limited extent by Brazilian coffee-growers. 

^ Generally speaking, the monopolist who produces under 
mcreasmg returns finds it to his advantage to supply a large 
quantity at a low price. Thus he protects his own interests, 
not only by ensuring a large revenue but also by securing 
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favourable. public opinion, and by miniTniRing the likelihood ofi 
competition ahd-of State interference. 

Knally, we may note that the exercise of monopolistic power 
w controlled in many ways other than those which we have 
indicated. Apart from the restraint imposed by public opinion 
and the fear of competition, is the fact that in some cases a 
combination of cjonsumers may^^ange to .IimiKdemand,.foi:,.the 
product and so^restnfct "monopoly gain. Furthermore, it is not 
possible for a local authority or 'government which has mono- 
polistic control of a commodity or service to exercise its power 
to ^ the full extent. In such cases, not only would pubhe 
opinion be averse to the making of monopoly gains by a public 
body, but it would also be contrary to the principles of State 
activity that such conditions should prevail. The question of 
the public control of monopolies is discussed at the end of this 
chapter. 

Necessary Conditions of a Monopoly of Supply. 

We are now in a position to review the conditions which must 
be fulfilled before a seller’s monopoly can be established and 
maintained. In the first place, the monopolist must be able to | 
control the supplyvbf the commodity which is actually available 
for consumers, of he must be able to fix the price. As has been 
shown, the monopolist cannot fix both supply and price, but 
must determine one of these and leave the adjustment to the 
forces of demand. Secondly, the success of a monopoly implies , 
ability to adjust sup ply and price to changes in demand without 
difficult;^ or delay, othenrise' the mohopohst may be involved in 
loss” ‘both'" of 'liis profits and of his monopolistic control. For 
example, if demand falls and supply is not restricted, price may 
fall below expenses of production, and thus wipe out both the 
monopoly revenue and the normal profits of the producer. 
Thirdly, some..contrpLof .substitutes is necessary if a monopoly 
is to continue, of, "alternatively, a product which is as good as ; 
any available substitute must be supplied at a reasonable com- 
petitive price. 

It follows, therefore, that a monopoly of supply caimot provej ^ 
successful if the product is capable of substitution, or if demandj , 
is subject to considerable variation and supply cannot easily be) 
adjusted to the fluctuations. 

Practical Examples. 

A consideration of concrete examples may help to make 
clear our consideration of the flxation of monopoly price. Mr 
Henry Ford may be considered to have a partial monopoly of a 
certain .type of light oar. His exercise of monopoly power is 
restricted, however, by the possible competition of substitutes 
(i.e., other light and cheap cars) and so liis power to raise prices 
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is definitely limited. It is obvious, however, that the sales of 
Ford cars would still be large even if the price were raised, say 
by one-third. The cars, however, are sold at a very low price 
for two reasons : (1) the commodity is produced under in- 
creasing returns ; (2) the demand for light cars of this type is 
highly Mastic. Thus, in practice, Mr Ford finds it most profitable . 
(apart from any moral considerations which may influence 
him) not to exercise the limited amount of monopoly power 
which he may be assumed to possess. The case of diamonds, 
however, is quite different. The demand for diamonds, althoi^h 
they are luxuries, is after a certain point highly indasiic. The 
supply of diamonds is obtained almost exclusively from South 
Africa, and the entire output of the South African mines is 
marketed by the London Diamond Syndicate (a kartel sellmg 
agency). The only danger of competition other than that which 
already exists lies in the discovery of new mines, which at 
present appears highly improbable. Thus the London Diamond 
Syndicate is in a particularly strong position for the exercise 
of monopoly power, and the supply of diamonds released each 
year is deliberately limited to an amount which will yield the 
greatest monopoly advantage. There is no fear, in this case, 
of Government interference with prices, because diamonds are 
not a fundamental necessity of existence. They are prized because 
of their scarcity and the social distinction which their possession 
confers, this, in turn, resulting largely from their scarcity. Thus 
the cause of the high price of diamonds would tend to disappear 
if the supply were greatly increased. 

Tabular Illustration of the Determination of Monopoly 
Price. 

For puiq)oses of illustration we may consider the imagiaary 
figures given in the following table. These may be assumed to 
relate to a product which is manufactured under conditions of 
mcreasing returns and in respect of which the demand is elastic ; 
i.e., expense per unit falls as output increases and demand price 
falls as supply increases. 


Output. 

Expense 

per 

Unit. 

Total 

Expense of 
Production. 

Demand (or 
Sale) Price 
per Unit. 

Total 

Receipts. 

Monopoly Revenue 
(i.e., total 
receipts less 
total expenses). 

2000 

s. 

£ 

s. 

£ 

£ 

16 


18 

1800 

200 

3000 

15 

2260 

17-6 

2625 

376 

4000 

14 


16 

3200 

400 

6000 

13-5 

3375 

15 

3760 

376 

6000 

13 


14 

4200 

300 

7000 

12-6 

4376 

13 

4550 

176 
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The supply will he fixed at that point where monopoly revenue 

greatest, i.e., where there is the greatest margin between 
total receipts and total expenses of production. This point is 
obtained when output is 4,000 units, and monopoly revenue is 
£400. After this point, increased supplies give a lower aggregate 
return. 

Other tables can be constructed on a similar basis to illustrate 
the fixing of monopoly price under conditions of constant and 
diminishing returns. 

Diagrammatic Illustration of the Determination of 
Monopoly Price. 

The theory of monopoly prices lends itself particularly well 
to illustration by means of diagrams, and it is thought that 
most readers will more fuUy appreciate the foregoing explana- 
tions after perusing the following paragraphs. For the purpose 
of these illustrations it is assumed that the monopolist has 
complete control of supply and that he is guided by self-interest 
alone, that no substitutes are available and that the fear of 
Governmental interference is absent. These assumptions are 
highly abstract, but the determination of monopoly price 
in practice tends, within limits, to follow the theory fairly 
closely. 

1. Constant Retubns. — ^For the sake of clarity, we may 
assume, in the first place, that the product is obtained under 
constant returns. The demand and supply curves would then 
appear as follow : — 



Quantities of the product are measured along OY, and price 
per unit along OX. DD^ is the demand curve, which falls as the 
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quantity supplied increases. SSi is the supply curve, which is 

constant for all quantities of output. . . 

The monopolist, so far as he is able, will fix the price at a 
point which will yield the maximum aggregate net profit, l.e., he 
will so manipulate supply in relation to demand (i.e., the pomt 13) 
as to make the shaded area ABCS as large as possible. 

2. Increasing Returns. 



Quantities. 

In this case, is the demand curve which falls with each 
increase in the quantity supplied, while SSj is the supply curve 
under increasing returns and falls gradually as the output increases. 

Under conditions of free competition, the price of the product 
will be PA, which just covers expense of production including 
a normal profit. The object of the monopolist is, however, to 
control supply so as to obtain as great a monopoly revenue as 
possible over and above this normal profit : otherwise, of course, 
he would be in no better position than any other producer. 

We may suppose, therefore, that supply is restricted to OG, 
and that consumers wiU then pay QG per unit. The unit cost 
of production is, however, only LG, so that the monopoly profit 
is represented by the shaded rectangle QLCH (i.e., the difference, 
LQ, between price and expense of production per unit, multiplied 
by the total output in units). • For a still smaller output OK, 
the demand price is RK, the unit cost of production is MK and 
the monopoly profit is represented by the shaded rectangle 
RIMEF. Thus the larger the rectangle, the larger the monopoly 
revenue. It is, therefore, to the monopolisms advantage when 
this rectangle is as large as possible, for then he receives his 
greatest surplus profit. 
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3. Duhnishikg Retuens. 



In this diagram, the curve DDj again represents the fall in 
demand ivith every increase in supply, while SSi represents the 
rise in expense of production as the output increases. Under 
free competition, price will be fixed at the jpoint P, where the 
curves intersect, and at this point price approximate to 
expense of production including normal profits. 

When, however, the supply is limited by the monopolist to 
OG, the demand price is QG, the cost of production is LG and 
the monopoly revenue is QLCE, Wlien the supply is OJ, the 
demand price is TJ, the cost of production is NJ and the 
monopoly revenue is TNBH. Here, again, the object of the 
monopolist is to make the surplus represented by the shaded 
rectangle as great as possible. 

It is clear from the diagram that under conditions of diminish- 
ing return a much greater monopoly revenue may be obtained 
by restricting output and selling at an increased price. 

In the same way as the monopolist of a certain commodity 
is able to raise price by restricting supply, so can a strong trade 
imion raise wages by restricting the supply of labour. This it 
is able to do by restricting entry into the trade by means of 
insistence upon apprenticeship, opposition to dilution, and the 
fixing of minimum wage rates. The power of a trade union, 
however, to force up wage rates is usually very limited. New 
inventions which revolutionise industrial processes make ap- 
prenticeship almost impossible in many trades, and, if a union 
demands a higher wage than the industry can stand, unemploy- 
ment will certainly result and non-muon labom will be employed. 

Thus, the effect of monopoly on price is almost exactly the 
same theoretically in all cases, whether we are considering the 
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effective control of the supply of labour by trades unions, of 
commodities by an oil or tobacco trust, or whether the limita- 
tion is one imposed by nature, as in the case of nitrates and 
camphor, or by artificial agreement, as in the case of the Rubber 
Growers' Association, or whether, again, it is partly natimal 
and partly artificial, as in the case of diamonds. The theoretical 
study of the effect on price of any one of these helps us to 

understand the mfluence on price of others. 

’ ' 

'Monopoly not necessarily Detrimental to Consumers. 

It is clear from the explanation in the foregoing paragraphs 
that the existence of a monopoly is not necessarily detrimental 
to the interests of consumers. As we have seen, monopoly 
price is not necessarily the highest price, and it may, in fact,, bp 
lower than would be a competitive price for the .same article. . 
This may result because of the greater efficiency and economy 
of the large organisation, and because its expenses of production 
under increasing returns may enable it to seU at a lower price 
than would be possible i£ a number of small competing firms 
were supplying the market. Again, monopoly prices tend to 
be fixed at reasonable and steady levels in order to maintain a 
favourable public opinion and obviate State interference, whereas 
competitive prices are not subject to similar restraints and 
may fluctuate considerably from time to time. Furthermore, 
where a monopolistic organisation controls the retail prices 
charged for its products, it sometimes exercises a desirable effect 
by eliminating the unduly wide gap between wholesale and retail 
prices which under competition frequently exists. 

Finally, the far-sighted monopolist knows that it will be 
. ultimately to his advantage to please his customers both in regard 
to the product and to its price. His interest lies in extending 
sales and in making known his product to as large a circle of 
consumers as is possible. Thus, in the hope of eventual gain, 
he may reduce prices and improve his product even at the cost 
of immediate net revenue, and his inducement to do so is 
particularly strong if, as is most frequently the case, the product 
is obtained under conditions of increasing returns. 


Price Discrimination. 

It has been assumed throughout the foregoing discussion 
that only one price is charged by the monopolist for supplies of 
his product to all purchasers. But a characteristic feature of 
monopolistic policy is the frequency with which different prices 
are charged in respect of different supplies of the same commodity 
or service. Such pice discriminations may be in respect of 
different persons, different trades, or different areas in the same 
community. 
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Personal discriminations are necessarily difficult to impose, 
and may arouse such opposition as ultimately to endanger the 
monopolist’s position. Nevertheless, such discriminations do; 
actually exist, and^iL_econoniic grounds little objection can he 
made to the monopolist’s charging “ different prices to different 
coMUmers according to the supposed intensity of their desires/ 
or simply according to their ostensible wealth and the supposed 
marginal utility of their money ” (Nicholson). The monopolist 
may sell little of his product in a poor district or to the poorer\ 
classes generally unless he reduces the price below that which 
he is able to obtain in a fashionable quarter or from the wealthier 
classes generally. He may also find it to Ms advantage to reduce 
his usual charge to people who have access to substitutes or who 
have little real need for the commodity wMch he offers. Thus 
we find examples of "such discriminations in the differential 
charges made by medical men and dentists to persons of different 
social position and of varying incomes, and also in the differential 
prices charged by publishers for the same novel. In this last 
case, however, the commodity is not quite identical in each case. 

Instances of trade and local discriminations are even more 
common. They involve the favouring of one trade at the expense 
of others, or the selling of a product in one district or country 
on more favourable terms than are charged in other areas. Such 
differential charges may be made in order to favour more 
powerful customers, or in order to destroy competition in a 
particular area, or in order to maintain sales in a district where 
strong competition exists. In the United States particularly, 
these methods have been carried to extremes, and State inter- 
ference has been necessitated in an attempt to prevent the 
exploitation of the public. In that country great monopolistic 
organisations have adopted the policy of selling at low prices in 
some districts in order to captme markets and ultimately force 
competitors either to give up producing or to combine with the 
stronger organisation and so give it a greater degree of mono- 
polistic power. This power is then applied to control price in 
various ways ; for example, by means of the boycott, i.e., refusing 
to supply certain goods to the retailer until he-agrees to comply 
with prescribed conditions ; the tying agreement, i.e., where 
supplies are promised only on condition that no competing 
products are sold within a given period, and the fixation of retail 
prices, i.e., supplying retailers on condition that scheduled 
prices only are charged for the monopolised products. 

All such devices necessarily erestrict freedom of competition 
and impose conditions on the retailer and the public, with results 
wMch are recognised as detrimental to the community generally. 
The extent to wMch monopolistic concerns in the United States 
were thus enabled to manipulate prices resulted in the passing 
in 1914 of the famous Clayton Anti-Trust Act, forbidding such 
methods, wliich are considered to be in restraint of trade. 

V 
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Railway and Shipping Charges. 

Some of the most interesting andinvolved'probleins of monopoly 
power and price discrimination occur in connection with the 
charges made by railways and shipping lines for the carriage 
of passengers and goods. In certain districts railways have an 
almost complete monopoly of traffic, while in other areas there 
exists the most intense (and sometimes destructive) competition 
between competing lines, or between railways and road, river, 
canal or sea. In some cases, therefore, railway charges may be 
adjusted on almost purely monopolistic principles, whereas in 
others the problem of the determination of rates is exceedingly 
complex. “ There is no other field of economics in which 
problems of conditional monopoly are so numerous, so large 
and so various ” (Marshall). Similar considerations apply in 
the case of sea-borne traffic : whereas over certain routes or in 
respect of certain traffic an almost complete monopoly may be 
maintained by large shipping combinations, in other cases the 
keenest competition may exist. 

The supply of railway services is subject to certain marked 
peculiarities which are intimately related to the problem of the 
determination of rates for traffic. In the first place, railway 
facilities are generally, though by no means always, of a mono- 
polistic character. Comparatively rarely is one district served by 
two or more railways of equal efficiency and general convenience. 
Nevertheless, the competition of road, river, canal and sea 
tends constantly to reduce the degree of superiority of the railway 
in many localities. Secondly, railway construction involves 
such a large investment of fixed capital, while the maintenance 
of the services necessitates such high standing charges, that 
competitive undertakings are difficult to commence when once 
a route is established as a going concern. Thirdly, the problem 
is complicated by the fact that the same line may carry passengers 
of every class and goods of every value, quality and description, 
while there may be very marked differences in the nature of the 
traffic carried by branches of the same system in different 
^tricts. In the fourth place, it must be noted that whereas 
in its early stages a railway system is an “increasing return 
business ”, i.e., every addition to the quantity of traffic adds 
more to the revenue of the railway than to its costs, yet a time 
may be ultimately reached when traffic outgrows equipment, 
and diminishing returns set in until the necessary additional 
plant can be provided. 

Finally, the rates charged by a railway for goods traffic must 
be fixed only after careful estimation of “ terminal ” charges, 
i.e., the costs which have to be incurred by the railway itself 
or by the persons utilising its services, for the collection and 
delivery of goods carried. If such charges are borne by the 
railway, they necessarily add to its costs ; if they are home by 
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the public, they add to the expense of railway services and may 
induce business men to adopt less costly means of transport, 
such as road motor services which collect and deliver actually 
at business premises. 

The general principle is that a railway charges what the traffic 
xoill bear. It will not charge less than the specific cost of per- 
forming any particular service, but subject to that consideration 
it will charge what the traffic can be made to pay ; in other 
words, the upper limit will be determined by the elasticity of 
demand. Tliis principle is known as the Value of Service Principle. 
Commodities are divided into classes according to their freight- 
bearing capacity ; for example, diamonds can obvioudy stand a 
higher cost of transportation than coal, for in the former case 
cost of transport is but a minute proportion of the selling price, 
whereas, in the case of a bulky commodity bite coal, transport 
cost is a very important item. 

In every country railway rates are controlled in greater or less 
degree by the State ; in this country they are controlled, under 
the Railways Act, 1921, by a Railway Rates Tribunal. By this 
Tribunal goods are classified for purposes of fixing the charges 
into twenty-six groups, in respect of which maximum rates are 
fixed, although the companies have power to charge lower rates 
if they so desire. 

To some extent railway rates also vary according to the Cost 
of Service Principle. This means that the rates are determined 
by such considerations as the speed of transit required; the 
quantity of the particular type of goods carried ; the convenience 
of handbng the goods and the risk of breakage involved in their 
carriage.- 

An important consequence of the Value of Service Principle 
is that not only may rates vary for different commodities over the 
same distance, or for the same commodity over different distances, 
but that different rates may be charged for the same commodity 
over the same distance according to whether the route is com- 
petitive or non-competitive. 

Great difficulty arises in regard to the rates for the same 
traffic charged in different areas. For example, comparatively 
high rates may be charged for the same service in areas where 
little competition exists, or where relatively little traffic is carried, 
while very low rates may be charged between two points where 
two or more lines are in competition, or where the railway is 
subject to the competition of other forms of transport. Again, 
the through rates between the two points may be less than rates 
between one of those points and an intermedia-te place on one of 
the lines, for while competition exists between the two points, 
there may be no competition for traffic to intermediate places. 
Finally, rates on a branch line with comparatively little traffic 
may be higher for the same service than rates on a main line 
-with considerable traffic. In all such cases' the differential rates 
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may be quite justified from the point of view of the railway 
company, but they frequently result in considerable hardship. 
For example, market gardeners on a main line may be charged 
lower rates than similar producers for the same market on a 
branch line, though the distance in the latter case may be less. 
Similarly, traders in one area may have a much better and much ^ 
cheaper service to a large marketing centre than traders in 
another area, possibly because of the existence in the former ' 
district of competing transport services. 

Such price discriminations have been so marked in some 
cases that State interference has been necessary. A “ notable 
instance of this was the complaint made ” (to a Committee of 
the Board of Agriculture, 1906) “ by British agriculturists 
generally, that the railways carried imported produce from 
Southampton and other ports, at much lower rates than they 
themselves were charged when sending their produce to London 
and other markets 

Government control of rates has been made necessary also 
because of unfair and corrupt discriminations, i.e., cases where 
railways have favoured certain powerful organisations or wealthy 
and important customers or certain districts by granting them 
reductions in the normal transport charges, “ Some dis- 
criminations are paternal sacrifices for the benefit of weak 
industries, from which the railways hope to reap their reward 
in due time. Some are strategical movements for the capture 
of traffic, which otherwise would not come to them ; and these 
occasionally have in the background an evil purpose of destroying 
competitive routes in order to strengthen a monopoly Thus 
we find that in most coimtries railway rates are subject to a 
certain measure of State control, designed to obviate unfair 
discrimination, and to secure for each district, so far as is possible, 

*“ the natural advantages of its location ”. 

In regard to shipping charges, the tendency in recent years — 
particularly so far as Britain is concerned — ^is for the shipping 
lines serving particular routes to combine into “ Conferences ” 
for the control of cargo rates charged for different classes of 
traffic, and for the regulation of conditions of carriage. Such 
great combinations are enabled to exercise a high degree of 
monopolistic power, permitting them to restrict competition in 
their respective “ spheres of influence ”, to discriminate in favour 
of certain classes of traffic, and to charge those rates which, 
under all the circumstances, will yield the highest net gain for 
the services rendered. 

As in the case of railways, the shipping conferences are * 
subject to a certain degree of competition, chiefly from Irawps, 
i.e., smaller independent vessels which accept any kind of cargo 
and are bound to no particular route. To meet this com- 

' Marshall, Indttalry and Trade, III. v. 2. 

* Ibid., m V. 4. 
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petition the conferences make use of their monopolistic powers 
to bind shippers to support the conference lines only, in return 
for a regular and adequate service, by the device known as the 
deferred rebate (i.e., a rebate on the total freight paid by the shipper) 
which is returned at the end of a period by the conference if the 
shipper’s support has been unbroken. 

It has sometimes been maintained that such powers are used 
to the prejudice of traders, and in this and in other countries 
the powers of the shipping conferences have consequently been 
the subject of inquiry by specially appointed commissions. From 
the evidence given there would appear to be little doubt that 
the conferences have generally resulted in the supply of a regular, 
speedy and efficient service on the most important sea routes 
at rates which are claimed to be steady and reasonable, but 
that their attempts to bind shippers and to eliminate competition 
for sea-borne traffic may, if uncontrolled, ultimately prejudice 
consumers generally and possibly affect national and imperial 
interests. 

Dumping. 

Dumping usually implies the selling of goods in a foreign' 
market at a lower price than in the home market, or at a price 
winch is below expense of production. It is a device frequently!' 
resorted to by monopoUstio undertalShgsr'aud "may be adopted.’/ 
either to capture foreign markets, or to dispose of the surplus of// 
goods produced as a result of an incorrect estimation of demandlj 
or in order to obtain the benefits of increasing returns. ‘ 

Thus, in regard to the last form of dumping, a manufacturer 
who wishes to obtain the benefits of production on a large scale 
may be prepared to dispose of that portion of his product not 
required for the home market at any price so long as it covers 
prime cost of production per unit of the product. Naturally, 
the difference between the home and foreign price must be less 
than the cost of return freight •plus the amount of any tariff which 
may be imposed on the goods, otherwise they would be bought 
in the foreign market and re-exported to the home market. 
Dumping of this kind may thus enable a monopolist to maximise 
his profits, but it is a form of international price discrimination ■ 
which results in the foreign consumer being favoured at the 
expense of the home consumer. 

Dumping in order Jbo capture foreign markets has been 
resorted to on a large scale in recent years, particularly by 
Germany in the open markets of Britain and in other countries 
where no prohibitive tariffs exist. Jhe principle is to ' 
maintain low prices imtil the foreign producers are driven out 
of" competition, and thereafter to'r^e prices in order to restored 
^profits. Such methods "are'hecessarily disadvantageous to the ^ 
foreign country : they result in fiuctuations in prices, in dis- 
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location of trade, and may cause unfair hardship to both its 
producers and consumers. For these reasons the Government of 
the United States has resorted to legislation in order to prohibit 
such methods so far as that country is concerned. They may 
also be restricted, if not altogether stopped, by the imposition of 
heavy import duties on the commodities dumped, but such 
measures have necessarily to be applied with great caution, as 
they may react ultimately to the disadvantage of home' consumers ^ 
by depriving them of cheap foreign goods. 

The dumping of surplus products caused by a faulty estima- 
tion of the home 3.emaM* is a!6o frequently resorted to by large 
organisations. By so doing they obviate a fall in the home 
price of their product and thus maintain their monopoly revenue. 
The remarlis made above in regard to the price which is charged 
necessarily apply here also, and dumping of this kind k open to 
the objections already mentioned, viz., the disturbance of trade 
and the discrimination in favour of foreign consumers. 

Dumping can also be carried on in the home market. At 
one time, for example, there was keen competition between 
the Westphalian and the Silesian coalfields for the Berlin market, 
with the result that coal was cheaper in Berlin, midway between 
the two coalfields, than in the coalfields themselves, even after 
the heavy freightage had been paid. Such cases are, however, 
rare, and dumping is more usually adopted in international 
trade. (See also post, Chapter 28.) 

Buyers’ Monopolies. 

Monopolistic combinations among buyers of any service or 
commodity are comparatively rare, for two reasons. In the 
first place, a buyer is usually in a position to purchase from a' 
number of sellers, and thus to bargain for a price which he 
considers satisfactory. Secondly, if the supply of a commodity 
k subject to monopolistic conteol, a purchaser who requires the 
commodity must pay the price demanded or go without. Thus' 
we find that such combinations as do exkt among purchasers have 
generally been formed in order to lessen the disadvantage of the 
individual buyer when faced with a combination of sellers. 

The result of a strong buyers’ monopoly k to compel sellers, 
to accept the buyers’ terms for the .product or service. Thus 
for a short period price may be forced below expense of pro- 
duction, although it will ultimately be restored by the ensuing 
shortage in supply caused by the withdrawal of labour and 
capital from the industry. On the other hand, a buyem’ 
monopoly may fail altogether if the product can be applied to 
other purposes (cf . the effect of substitutes on a sellers’ monopoly), 
and it k generally ineffective in regard to a necessary raw 
material or food, for in such cases supplies must be purchased 
in any event. 
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■Possibly the best examples of buyers’ monopolies are to be 
found in the case of combinations of employers of certain types 
of labour, for as a rule the labourers must submit to the terms 
offered by the association of buyers of their services. . Even in 
these cases, however, trade unionists now assert that labour 
b 2 i?/s the employers’ services, and it would certainly appear as if 
the greater power now rests in the hands of the associated trades 
unions of this and other countries. Neverthless, it is best to 
regard trade unions as monopolies of the- supply of labour, 
particularly in view of the various measures adopted by such 
unions to regulate and restrict the supply of workers in various 
trades and in view of their endeavours to fix the prices which 
must be paid for various kinds of labour. Retail co-operative 
societies proyide another instance of buyers’ combination, but 
these are usually only local in scope and can hardly be regarded 
as examples of monopoly. They are frequently effective, how- 
ever, in preventing the exploitation of consumers by a selling 
monopoly. 

Taxes on Monopolies. 

For a consideration of this important matter the reader is 
referred to Chapter 33. 


PUBLIC CONTROL OF MONOPOLY 

From the brief examination of the theory of monopoly price 
made in this chapter, it will be clear that, in spite of numerous 
“ circumstantial safeguards any monopolistic power in the 
hands of producers may easily be used detrimentally to the public 
interest. Accordingly, a brief inquiry must be made into the 
main foriiis of safeguards which have been adopted at different 
times and in different countries with the object of protecting the 
public interest. 

Repressive Legislation. 

By repressive legislation is meant the attempt on the part 
of the State to prevent the emergence of monopoly and to 
preserve competition as the natural order of industry. The 
most striking examples of such legislative action are the American 
anti-trust l^s. 

In 1890', the' Sherman Anti-Trust Act prohibited under severe 
penalties “ every contract or combination in restraint of inter- 

* These are — (a) The possibility of sabstitutes, or, as it is often called, “ collateral 
competition”. (6) Potential competition, (c) Competition among combinations. 
(<Z) Co-operative competition. This is especially important in this country, where the 
co-operative movement has made most headway, (e) Poreign competition. (/) The 
“ social conscience ” of producers, (q) Pear of public opinion ana leg^dation. 
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state and foreign commerce and every monopolisation or attempt 
to monopolise such commerce 

In 1914, the Clayton Anti-Trust Act extended the Sherman 
Act, and prohibited certain practices which had becorne powerful 
weapons in the hands of the trusts, such as price discriminations, 
tying contracts, interlocldng directorates, and the holding by 
one company of stock in another company. While the curbmg 
of such unfair methods of competition seems a desirable policy 
to adopt, competent critics agree that the general result of 
repressive legislation has been one of failure. The Acts have 
been whittled down by Court decisions, and by the prohibition 
of, and penalties imposed on, aU agreements in restraint of trade, 
the fusion of firms into great amalgamations has been encouraged. 


State Regulation of Monopoly Prices and Profits. 

State control of prices, profit limitation, public competition, 
taxation of “ excess profits ”, and other similar devices have 
aU been adopted at different times, and in different circum- 
stances, but are limited in their application. In any case, num- 
erous difficulties are inevitably involved, the most important of 
which may be stated to be those of devising suitable regulative 
machinery and of deciding what are “ reasonable ” and what are 
“ unreasonable ” prices. 


Publicity and Public Supervision. 

A third view iVhich may be taken is that “ light is the sovereign 
antiseptic and the best of all policemen ”. This was the view 
expressed in the Majority Report of the Committee on Trusts 
appointed under the IMiiiistry of Reconstruction in 1918. The 
most important recommendation was that which proposed to 
give the Board of Trade investigatory powers into the activities 
of combinations. These powera were exercised for two years 
under the Anti-Profiteering Act, but the investigations were under- 
taken by separate Committees. What seems to be required is 
the establishment of a State Bureau of Investigation which will 
gradually accumulate a knowledge of combinatory activity in 
all its forms. 

“ Greater publicity would serve three useful purposes. By 
making known the profits of business concerns, it would stimulate 
the flow of enterprise and capital into industries in which the 
demand was greater than the supply ; by bringing the operations 
and effects of combination into the light, it would relieve many 
unfounded suspicions on the part of the public ; and by ensuring 
that extortion should be publicly piUoried, it would do much 
to prevent its being practised 


* ^ Shcdy of Trade Organisations and Combinations 
pared for the Committee on Trusts by John Hilton. 


in the United Kingdom, pro- 
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The recently established Food Council, with powers to enquire 
into wholesale and retail prices of both home-produced and 
imported foodstuffs, is an example of a tribunal designed to give 
publicity to movements in prices, and the influences controlling 
them. 

Nationalisation of Monopolies. 

We have already seen that those industries winch are by 
nature monopolistic, i.e., those in which competition is either 
impossible or undesirable on technical grounds, are generally 
both owned and managed either by the State or by municipal 
authorities. 

Whether it is desirable gradually to extend the application 
of the principle of nationalisation to all those industries in 
which competition has been displaced by combination, as was 
recommended in the Hfinority Report of the Committee on Trusts 
referred to above, is a highly controversial problem which is 
more fully discussed in a later chapter. At this point, it is 
sufficient to mention that nationalisation is only one of many 
possible courses of action which the State may pursue in order 
to curb the powers of monopolistic consolidations. 

Rationalisation. 

Since the Great War there has been a decided change m the 
public and industrial attitude towards the growth and formation 
of large concerns. It is being gradually realised that the power- 
ful combine of the vertical or horizontal type is essential to the 
maintenance of industrial leadership, to the effective application 
of standardisation and scientiflc management, to the protection 
of producers against the ever-growing risks of the modem com- 
petitive system, and to the distribution of the risk of loss of 
capital over as large a number of shareholders as possible. The 
term rationalisation is now frequently applied to this large- 
scale organisation and control of industry on the most rational 
methods with the object of securing the maximum of efficiency 
at the minimum of risk. It implies the organisation of industry 
on the hnes of the two dominant t3'pes of large-scale. enterprise 
— ^the trust and the kartel — with the object of securing then 
advantages but eliminating their defects so far as it is possible. 
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CHAPTER 16 

THE NATURE OF DISTRIBUTION 

Three of the four great divisions of Economic science have 
now been considered. Under the heading of Consumption we 
have attempted to analyse the human wants which give rise 
to economic activity and to show how those wants are satisfied. 
In the department of Production we directed our attention to the 
manner in which the four essential agents or factors co-operate 
to produce the wealth necessary to satisfy human wants. The 
study of Exchange has enabled us to understand the basis upon 
wMch the wealth which results from production is transferred 
from producer to producer and from producer to consumer. 
One great problem remains. How are those who supply the 
land, the labour, the capital and the organisation necessary in 
all productive work to be remunerated for their contributions ? 

In a primitive community aU four factors may be supplied 
' from the same source, and thus the question of the apportion- 
ment of the product does not arise. The peasant farmer using 
his own labour and capital in the cultivation of his own farm is 
entitled to all the surplus produce of bis holding after meeting 
certain small expenses, but we have seen that in a modern 
community the landowner, labourer, capitab'st and entrepreneur 
all perform distinct and equally important roles and must be 
adequately remunerated for their respective contributions, other- 
wise such contributions will not be forthcoming. Productive 
activity results in the creation of wealth, and naturally aU those 
who have assisted in the creation of that wealth expect to be 
rewarded by a share of it. It is the province of the department 
of Economcs Imown as Distribution to investigate the principles 
upon which this wealth is distributed, apportioned or shared 
among the four great classes which combine in its production. 
Here we are called upon to determine the terms upon which 
the landowner, labourer, capitalist and employer agree to lend 
out their wealth and to hire out their services for productive uses. 

The term “ Distribution ” thus used as the name of an impor- 
tant department of economic science and of economic activity 
must be clearly distinguished from the more usual business and 
commercial meaning of the word — ^that of physically moving 
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commodities from producer to consumer through wholesale and 
retail agencies. Distributive services involved in such a move- 
ment of goods are an essential part of production, and have 
.already been considered in that section of our investigation. 
At present, however, our enquiry concerns the principles on 
which the respective shares of the product of industry fall to the 
several factors in return for the services rendered by them in the 
creation of that product. 

Relation of Production and Distribution. 

It is sometimes stated that the department of Distribution 
is the most interesting and at the same time the most difficult 
branch of the science of Economics. It is of interest because 
each of us belongs to one or other of the great classes of 
producers, and must necessarily be concerned with the principles 
which determine our share of the world’s goods. The subject is 
of extreme difficulty because it must examine the frequently 
antagonistic claims made by the several classes of producers to 
the wealth which results from their combined efforts. While in 
Production harmonious co-operation is essential if an adequate 
and satisfactory product is to accrue, the distribution of the 
resulting increment of wealth necessarily entaUs a certain friction. 
The relative share of one class can be increased only at the expense 
of the share of another class or of other classes. Inequalities and 
disputes are consequently unavoidable, and while it is no part 
of the economist’s task as a scientist to justify or condemn on 
moral or ethical grounds the existing or proposed distribution of 
wealth, he must nevertheless be ready to consider the many 
conflicting claims in pursuing his investigation into the principles 
on which that distribution is based. 

We must remember also a fact of even greater importance — 
that distribution cannot be entirely separated from production. 
It is true that the general standard of living of the community 
must be determined and limited by the total amount of wealth 
produced ; but the relative standards of living of different groups 
in the community will depend on whether the total wealth pro- 
duced. is evenly .or unevenly distributed as between those groups. 

Now the amount of welfare, or satisfaction, ^derived from _ 
economic wealth is greatly influenced by the evenness or un- 
eveimess of this distribution. At present, wealth in most modem 
industrial comrnunities is most, unevenly distributed, with the 
result that there are wide differences between the standards of 
living enjoyed by different classes. The rich are able to satisfy 
the most extravagant whims and fancies ; the poor caimot satisfy 
even their vital needs. It will be apparent that such xmequal 
distribution is not likely to yield as much welfare as would result 
from a more even division of the product of industry. 

Moreover, since, as we have seen, production is guided by 
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effective demand, and not merely by need untranslated into 
demand, the distribution of wealth reacts upon the character 
and direcfion of production. If the lower classes are too poor 
to translate their needs or wants into effective demand (i.e., to 
pm-chase the goods they need), production will largely be directed 
to satisfy the effective demands of the wealthier classes, who can 
afford to pay for what they require. It is for this reason that we 
fin d in modern states a growing sphere of communal provision, 
i.e., increasing provision by the State of educational, housing 
and public health facilities. In making such provision the State 
recognises that demand may frequently be a blind guide so far 
as real need is concerned. Similar reasons underlie the modern 
tendency to use the instnunent of taxation as a means of reducing 
the gap between rich and poor. These are all atteinpts to relate 
wealth more closely to some conception of welfare. 

What is to be Distributed ? 

In the foregoing paragraph we have referred to the division 
of the “ prpduQt. of mdustey ”. This is a comprehensive term 
which requires further definition. If we revert again to our 
oft-quoted condition of elementary industry we find that each 
worker^receives tJ}j^^hole,or some part of the actual commodity 
in. the production of which he has laboured.' The peasant farmer 
e'mployihg two workers may. remunerate th^ m kip^ : each 
week’s work may bring its reward in the fOTm' of vegetables, 
wheat, milk or butter. But rarely indeed does any such con- 
dition exist in modem industry. The worker may require for 
his personal use little or none of the commodity in the production 
of which his days are spent. The diamond polisher may never 
in a lifetime have the desire or the means to possess a single 
small brilliant. The bootmaker could conveniently utilise for 
liimself and his family only a very small part of his a.nnu a 1 
output. With the march of progress the Natural Economy — 
when each worker consumes his own ^odficS^^has "been 
replaced by a Money .Sconojjiy, where the . worker ' is paid * not^ 
ip. kind .but in money— 7'with tokens of various forms -which- - 
are in the natiue of orders upon the community for any goods 
which that community can supply. The intervention of money 
and of the system of exchange thus considerably complicates 
the problem of distribution, and in advanced communities the 
existence of a Qredit Economy, involving the settlement of the 
majority of debts'bymean’s'of set-off and cancellation without any 
need for the transference of metallic money, adds still further 
to the intricacy of the arrangement and tends continually to 
widen the gap between the producer and the actual commodity 
for which he is responsible. 

Thus in our study of Distribution we cannot contemplate the 
sharing of the product of the labour of one indi'vidual or of one 
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class of individuals. We must take a mucli xvider view, and may 
regard the contribution of each productive unit as being added to 
a vast reservoir of wealth into which flows continually the result of 
the efforts of aU classes in the community. JThe reservoir. repre- 
^entsjfche National ot. Social Wealth of the .community, which from 
day to day is being added to by its economically active citizens, 
and, on the other hand, is being continually drained of some or 
of all its surplus'^hy four great streams which in total represent 
J^Gjnational dividend or social income and individually form the 
incomes accruing respectively to the four great classes in society 
— l^dowmer, labourer, capitalist and entrepreneur. Clearly 
the social income annually withdrawn from the social fund 
caimot permanently exceed the additional wealth created during 
each year, for no community can continue indeflnitely to live 
upon its capital. Thus the total values of the fomr great streams 
flowing respectively to land, lahom*, capital and enterprise cannot 
remain long in excess of the wealth being produced as a result of 
the continued efforts of the factors. 

The amount to be distributed among the factors of production 
is therefore the aggregate value in terms of money of all goods 
produced and of all services rendered by the agents of production 
during any given period, which may for convenience be regarded 
as one year. In other words we may say that t^e amount to be 
distributed is the net value created by production in the com- 
munity within any convenient period, such as one year. “ The 
labour and capital of the country, acting on its natural resources, 
produce aimually a certain net aggregate of commodities, material 
and immaterial, including services of all kinds. This is the true 
net annual income, or revenue, of the country It is clearly 
impossible to obtain any other than a rough estimate of thjs 
national income in the case of any particular country, for so 
many factors have to he considered and so many services are 
rendered — such as those of housewives — ^which are not evaluated 
in any way. From time to time, however, estimates have 
been made in this and other coimtries by reference to wage 
statistics and income tax returns. For example. Professor Bowley 
estimated the British national income in 1913 to be in the 
neighbourhood of £2,166 millions, while that for 1924 was cal- 
culated by Professor Bowley and Su Josiah Stamp to be roughly 
£4,000 mfllions, thus indicating that, after allowing for an increase 
of about 80 per cent, in the price level, the nation was roughly 
as well off in 1924 as it was before the Great War. 

The Division of the Joint Product. 

From the total of the social income flow the several great 
-shares accruing to Land, Capital, Labour and Enterprise respec- 
tively in the form of Rent, Interest, Wages and Profits (see the 

^ Maishall. PrincijUes, VI. 1. 10. 
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diagtaiiu on pago 67, wntB), and. in analysing the system of 
Distribution it is convenient and usual to consider separately 
the principles underlying the determination of each of these 
shares. Although such shares accrue to the landowner, the 
capitalist, the labourer and the entrepreneur in the form of 
money or its equivalent, that money is merely representative 
of the real reward — a portion of the total commodities produced 
— and its amount necessarily varies considerably in the same 
country from time to time, and also at the same time in different 
coxmtries, according to the relative productivity of the industrial 
organisation. If trade is good and production is in full sj^gi 
the share of each factor is likely to be increased. On the other/ 
hand, a period of depression or the occurrence of a great calamitjj 
is in the long run as disastrous to one class as it is to anotherj 
In this connection may be mentioned the fallacy underlying 
the idea that the destruction of property by disaster or war 
is good for the community because it vnaTces work. It is quite 
conceivable that some individuals may benefit, but the community 
as a whole must be poorer if part of its accumulated wealth is 
destroyed and if its members must labour again to replace that 
which is lost, for to that extent they cannot labour to produce 
wealth in other forms. The' total of the national income repre- 
sents not only the reward which flows to land, capital, labour and 
enterprise : it is also the total available in the hands of all 
members of the community for purchasing goods and services. 
It represents the value of the total demand of the community 
for the products of its people. Thus if part of the national 
income ceases because of the loss of the capital by which it is 
created, the demand for goods and services must be reduced, 
and the community as a whole must suffer. 

It should be emphasised that in discussing the distribution 
of the national dividend we are concerned primarily with its 
apportionment to the several factors of production, and not with 
its distribution among individuals. Although we may refer 
generally to the landowner as receiving rent, to the labourer as 
receiving wages, and so forth, it is clearly impossible to analyse 
the problem of distribution in so far as it applies to each’ man, 
woman and child, but it is possible to aggregate the individuals 
in a community into appropriate classes corresponding to the 
four factors of production. Again, we have already seen that 
one individual may supply some or all of the factors, and to him 
therefore must accrue more than one class of share of the product. 
Further, although we consider how the shares of the product 
accruing to land and to capital, as agents in production, are deter- 
mined, we do not thereby justify the income which accrues to 
the landlord or capitalist unless we can justify also the possession 
of land and of capital by those individuals. 
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The Share of the State. 

As civilisation progresses, the work and importance of the 
machinery of State constantly increases, while the influence of that 
machinery on production becomes ever more profoimd. In all 
coimtries an appreciable part of all individual income is taken 
by the government for the discharge of its manifold fxmctions, 
wliile in many countries the State itself conducts productive 
enterprises on an extensive scale. In so far as the State actually 
undertakes productive work its position is not greatly to be 
distinguished from that of great corporations : the inhabitants < 
who provide the necessary capital must ultimately gain or lose 
according to the success or failure which attend the under- 
takings. But much State revenue is applied for purposes which 
are not directly productive, while some of its expenditure — such 
as that on war — ^is clearly unproductive. The importance of the 
share of the national income which accrues to the government 
is therefore considerable, and is regarded by most economists as 
sufficiently important to receive independent treatment. This 
plan is adopted in later chapters of this book. As, however, 
the greater proportion of State revenue is collected from the 
incomes which have already accrued to its members, it is not 
regarded as a fifth share of the product of industry which must 
be distinguished in analysing the system of distribution. 

Private Income and Private Property. 

Although, as has been stated, the economist does not seek 
to investigate the principles upon which individual incomes are 
determined, he must nevertheless recognise the existence of 
private ownership and the fact that the shares of produced 
wealth which accrue to the factors of production are subdivided 
into private incomes and ultimately become part of individual 
wealth. He must recognise also that changes in the laws of 
property and in the protection of individual rights exert a con- 
siderable influence on production and so react on distribution. 
If such laws are unjust or if such protection is inadequate, the 
incentive to produce is diminished, whereas a high degree of 
security and a strict recognition of private rights in property 
tend, other things being equal, to a constant growth in productive 
enterprise. 

The whole system of Distribution does, in fact, rest upon the 
principle that wealth can be privately owned. Just as production 
would not be instituted if the producer could foresee no chance 
of securing and holding the reward for his efforts, so would an 
enquiry into the distribution of the product of industry be 
unnecessary if the respective shares could not be retained and 
held in private ownership. 
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Summary of the Problem of Distribution. 

The scope of our present enquiry is clearly a very wide one, 
and necessarily embraces many difficult problems. ^ Marshall 
has stated that no sim<ple solution of the problem of distribution 
can be true. We may, however, summarise our investigation 
under three main heads : — 

1. How much is there to he distributed ? This has been 
briefly answered in the foregoing paragraphs. 

2. To whom or to which factors are the shares to be appor- 
tioned ? We have seen that the four factors of production 
are supplied by four great groups — the landowner, the 
capitahst, the labourer and the organiser — and that the 
inffividuals in these groups are rewarded for their services 
in production by the respective shares — rent, interest, wages 
and profits. 

3. What determines the share of each group, and of indi- 
viduals in thai group ? 

The difficulties of distribution arise in connection with the 
last division of our investigation. How are the services of the 
landlord and labourer evaluated ? What deciding force arranges 
the proportion of each factor which is utilised in production ? 
In oiu consideration of Production we have seen that the entre- 
preneur utilises each factor up to its marginal utility so as to 
achieve maximum efficiency. The community as a whole employs 
the four factors in the same way, and their value is determined, 
other things being equal, like the value of all other things, by the 
marginal need of industry generally for each factor, i.e., by the 
need of consumers in the aggregate, who by means of demand 
direct the current of production. " It (i.e., the National Income 
or Dividend) is distributed among them (i.e., the agents of pro- 
duction), speaking generally, in proportion to the need which 
people have for their several services — ^i.e., not the total need, but 
the marginal need. By this is meant the need at that point, at 
which people are indifferent whether they purchase a little more 
of the services (or the fruits of the services) of one agent, or 
devote their further resources to purchasing the services (or the 
fruits of the services) of other agents 

The determining factor is therefore the principle of marginal 
: utility as applied to the demand for the'-several' agent^‘'"Ea^ 
/’ agent k utilised in jproductibh as far "as it is profit'ablb so to 
utilise it. Mways and everywhere the principle of substitution 
is in operation, and changes in the proportion of the various 
factors are constantly being made in order to achieve a maximum 
output. Capital, in the form of new and improved macliinery, 
is constantly being substituted for labour ; improved organisa- 
tion may bring equal or improved results with the same or a less 

* Marshall, Principles, VI. n. 6. 
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than proportionate outlay on the other three factors. There is 
a constant competition between the various factors for use in 
production, and while employers in the aggregate may be said to 
determine the relative proportions of land, labour and capital 
which are employed in production, the proportion and value of 
the services of the employer are fixed also by the fundamental 
law of value, of demand in relation to supply. The rnarginalj 
'^efjj^iency ov marginal ‘productivity of each factor determines its' 
value to "the cbinmunity, and that value fixes the proportion of 
the product of industry wliich finally flows to each agent. 

It is necessary to add that although the Theory of Value 
may be thus applied to determine the •prices paid for the services 
of the several factors of production, it cannot be so applied in 
its entirety, as it can in the case of ordinary commodities. On 
the side of demand there is a complete analogy — rvalue at any 
mom^t is determined by the marginal need of the consumer 
for the services of the agent. The effect of changes in supply 
on value at any time is also identical, i.e., an increased supply of 
any factor lowers its marginal utility (or marginal productivity), 
but a difference exists in regard to the effect of price on the 
supply of any one of the agents. Land, labour, capital and 
organisation, unlike motor cars and loaves of bread, have no 
easily determinable expense of production, although we may 
discern an approximate cost of production hi the case of capital, 
labour and organisation. The suppliers of the various factors 
have no exact expense basis upon which they can determine 
whether the price offered for the services will adequately repay 
their expense of production, and consequently the process of 
adjusting supply to demand is necessarily a far more compli- 
cated matter than in the case of ordinary commodities and one 
which does not lend itself easily to exact analysis. 

We may note finally that although the respective shares of 
each factor are theoretically determined in accordance with the 
general law here enunciated, nevertheless many causes may 
operate to prevent its full working. Combinations of labourers 
or of employers, control on the part of the State, custom and 
^ prejudice, charity or injustice, one or more of these and of other 
sinular i^uences may intervene to prevent the unrestricted 
working of economic forces and so alter the shares of the product 
of the several factors. In the long run the economic law of 
supply and demand operates, but it may be to the advantage 
of the community or of a section of the community to restrict 
or otherwise control its operation. The rate of wages in any 
trade is determined economically by the general law of value — 
of supply in relation to demand. As yet the central problem of 
distribution, i.e., the determination of profits, interest and wages 
is still a matter of private contract. But in admittmg this we 
do not necessarily advocate the principle of laissez-faire, as did 
the Manchester school of economists in the lasfcentury: To-day 

Q 
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no economist of repute would deny that the fixing of a minimum 
wage, particularly in relation to the sweated trades, is a justi- 
fiable interference with the free play of economic forces. But 
such interference does not proceed by any definite economic 
plan : it is based chiefly on moral and ethical considerations. 
Consequently, although Governments in certain cases fix the 
standard of wages and the minimum conditions under which 
they shall be earned, modify the distribution of wealth by taxa- 
tion and afford public relief in various ways, actually such inter- 
vention strengthens competition by ensuring greater equality. 
Thus under the Trade Board organisation set up in this country 
by the State, the actual fixing of wages is still left to bargaining 
between employer and employed, but the hands of the workers 
are strengthened because it enables them to bargain collectivdy 
for improved wages and working conditions. 



CHAPTER 17 

RENT AND ITS DETERMINATION 


The term “ Rent ” as used by the economist is applied to 
the payment whioh is made for the use of the primary factor in 
all production — ^land or natural resources, including any capital 
which may have been so sunk in the soil as to obey the economic 
laws concerning land and to be no longer distinguishable as 
capital. From another point of view, Rent may be defined as 
the income which accrues from the ownership of land and of 
other free gifts of nature. 

like many other economic terms, the term “ Rent ” requires 
careful definition because of the many conceptions — ^popular and 
scientific — ^which it conveys. In its popular sense the term is 
variously applied to the payment for the use of a house, includ- 
ing the ground on which it stands ; to the periodical payment 
made by the tenant to the landlord in respect of the occupation of 
a farm or of an estate ; to the revenue received by the State or by 
the owner of a forest, a fishery or mine in retmm for the right 
to extract therefrom timber, fish and minerals. But in some of 
these applications of the term other elements besides pure rent 
are covered, such as interest on capital invested in houses, 
buildings, machinery, mine sinking and exploration, and also 
allowances for profits and for the depreciation of fixed capital. 
In the payment for the tenancy of a house there is generally a 
far larger proportion of such elements as interest and depreciation 
than of pure rent for the site. The payment for the latter may 
in fact be made separately in the form of “ ground rent ”, in which 
case the whole of the payment to the houseowner consists of 
income on the capital invested therein, such income including 
not only interest but also depreciation ^owances, remuneration 
for risk, and possibly also a certain proportion of profits for 
enterprise and management. Similarly, the rent paid for a farm 
in an old country consists largely of interest on capital expended 
in past years by the owners, and of allowances for .depreciation 
on the farm buildings, for drainage, and for hedging. 

In view of this ambiguity it fa sometimes desirable to dis- • 
tin gnisb the payment for the use of land and other natural ; 
resources as economic rent ”, but it may generally be assumed 
that in a treatise on Economics the term rent fa used in its strictly 
scientific sense as defined above. 
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Peculiarities of Land as a Factor in Production. 

In an earlier chapter it has been stated that the term “ land ” 
is now generally used in Economics to denote all the natmal 
agents employed by man in production. The earlier economists 
employed the term in a more restricted sense, and in seeking to 
analyse the nature of rent, they confined their attention chiefly 
to agricultural land, or to use the more precise words of Ricardo 
— “ to the natural and indestructible powers of the soil 

This method makes easier the explanation of the theory of 
rent as applied to aU natural agents, and is accordingly followed 
below. It must be understood, however, that the principles 
which will be enunciated apply equally to the other natural 
agents as they do to land in the narrower sense of the term. 

The nature of land as a factor of production has been fue- 
viously considered, but the following points require attention 
before the theory of rent is approached. 

1. Limitati on of Q uantity .^^In the first place, it is to 
ibe noted that land differs from the other factors of production 
i in that it is limited in quantity, permanent in form, and 

incapable of increase in amount. An increase in demand 
cannot, therefore, affect the total quantity of land in exist- 
ence, although it may lead to an increase in that area of . . 
land which is applied in production, or to a more intensive 
cultivation of the area already being used, by the application 
of fertilisers and improved methods. 

These considerations compelled the older economists to 
find an explanation of the principles governing the deter- 
mination of rent — i.e,, the value of the services performed 
by land — other than cost of production, i^cardo ‘and .his _ 
followers were able to show to their own satisfaction that 
the wages of labour were determined by the “ cost, of pro- 
duction", i.e., by the minimum level of subsistence, of the 
labourer ; and that interest on capital represented the cost 
of production of capital or the payment which had to be 
made to induce people to abstain from consumption and to 
save. Ricardo could not however apply such reasoning to 
land, because of its permanent form and the fact that it 
cannot be said to be produced by man. 

2. D ifeebe noe s in F ertility. — ^As we shall see later the . 
Ricardian school found at~basis for their theory of rent in 
the fact that different areas of land vary considerably in ^ 
quality or fertility. Such variation may of course be due 
as much to differences in the composition of the soil as to 
differences in topographical and climatic conditions. The 
soil of ^ France is famed for its fertility, while the Red Ba^ 
of Ohma (Szechwan) is able to undergo an unparalleled 
intensity of cultivation without much apparent exhaustion. 
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Such areas may be contrasted ■with the infertile moors of 
Yorkshire, with the boggy marshes of Ireland or with the 
arid wastes of the Sahara and Kalahari. Again, the south 
side of a moimtain range in the northern hemisphere is 
generally more productive than the north side, as witness 
the cultivation of vines on the southern (but not on the 
northern) slopes of the mountains of Switzerland and of 
Northern Italy. Further, we may find instances of soils 
which are so admirably suited for the growth of certain 
kinds of fruit as to yield their owners a very remunerative 
return to work and capital. Examples are the lowlands of 
Kent and of the Fen district, admirably suited both from 
the standpoint of fertility and location for the production of 
hops and wheat respectively. 

Innumerable examples could be quoted to emphasise the 
fact that whereas some areas of land will yield a large return 
to a cultivator yet others will not repay even a small degree 
of trouble and expense. This factor of fertility is clearly 
of the first importimoe in determining the monetary estimate 
placed on an area of land by its owner and by the tenant. 

3. Thb l lNixPENO ji.-OFHboGiATiQM, — It is patent that, 
other thin^ being ^ual, a farmer would prefer to cultivate 
a level plain rather than a hillside, and that he can more 
remuneratively produce grain or vegetables for a town 
' market on land which is near that town rather than on land > 
which is situate at a distance. In the latter case the trouble 
and expense of transporting the produce, and possibly also 
the trouble and expense of obtaining and of transporting 
the farmer’s food and implements, aU add to the cost as 
well as to the expenses of production. For these reasons 
the more adv^tageously situated land will, other things 
being equal, command the higher price. 

The reservation “ other things being equal ” is important, 
for it is conceivable that, from the point of view of transport 
and communication, land at a distance may be more easily 
reached than land close at hand. It is really a question of 
accessibility, and means of transpoii) and communication, 
tend continually to make certain areas more quickly and 
easily accessible. Land situated alongside a railway fine is 
more favourably placed from this point of view than land 
which, though nearer the market, is yet far away from any 
lines of comm uni cation, and the value of the former is neces- 
sarily the greater. 

It should be clear, therefore, that differences in the fertilitjj' 
and location of land must greatly influence the value placed on 
the land by the cultivator and also by the owner. Upon tbid 
fact is based the theoiy of rent which is now generally accepted. 
Under some circumstances fertility may be the chief determinant 
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of the value of laud ; in others, location may be the foremost 
factor. In a small, thickly inhabited country like England, 
where all parts are in close communication, differences of fertility 
are of the greater importance in determining the rent- of ..land 
applied for agricultural purposes. On the other hand, the vart 
distances which separate different areas in a great country such 
as the United States emphasise the importance of location, to 
such an extent that a better situation may frequently outweigh 
a less degree of fertility. For these reasons differences of fertility 
were stressed by English economists, while the question of location 
has been given its due share of importance by economists in the 
newer countries. 

The Determination of Rent. 

We are now in a position to consider the Theory of Rent which 
is associated with the name of David Ricardo, although it had 
been emmciated in a crude form before it was propoxmded by 
him, and has sinoe been further extended and improved. 

Following the line of argument adopted by Ricardo, we may 
assume that an uncultivated tract of land is settled by a small 
colony of men. So long as there is plenty of good land available 
which anyone can appropriate to his use, no payment will be 
made for any of the land and no rent can therefore arise. Only 
the best available land will be used, and the monetary return 
from the sale of produce will tend just to cover the expenses of 
cultivation, including normal wages and minimum profits. The 
return cannot be greater than the minimum, for the competition 
among the cultivators will always tend to restrict any increase 
in the price of the product and to keep down the level of the 
return. 

We may next assume that, as population increases, all the 
best land is taken up, and that, methods of cultivation remaining 
the same, eventually the influx of new settlers or the continued 
increase in the numbers of the inhabitants of the tract causes an 
increased demand for produce, and compels some of the settlers 
to resort to the inferior land. To the same expenditure of) 
capital and labour, and with the same methods of cultivation,! 
this land yields a lower quantity of produce than the best areas.' 
For purposes of illustration, we may assume that in return for 
a certain outlay of energy and capital the best land wiU yield 
30 bushels an acre while the second best land will yield 28 bushels 
only for the same outlay and effort, blow the produce of all 
the land must sell at the same price, and that price must cover 
the cost of production on the poorer land, which otherwise cannot 
continue in cultivation. Accordingly it is a matter of indifference 
to a new cultivator whether he appropriates and cultivates the 
second grade land, obtaining a net product of 28 bushels per 
acre, or whether he hires some of the best land from one of the 
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early settlers, and pays him the difference of 2 bushels per 
acre per anniun, again obtaining for himself a net product of 
28 bushels per acre. 

In this way competition tends to equalise the net return 
obtained by all the cultivators, and any surplus goes to the 
owner of the land. The owner cannot get more than t.hig 
difference,' otherwise the settlers would prefer to cultivate the 
inferior land. On the other hand, he is not hkely to receive 
less, because the competition of new cultivators for the land 
will force up the price they are willing to pay until the whole 
of the difference between the two grades of land is taken by the 
lando-wner. This surplus, differential gain, or residue from the use 
of the better class land, is economic rent, and is measured in' 
terms of actual produce, although for greater convenience it may 
be expressed in terms of money. 

The Margin of Cultivation. 

We may pursue the foregoing example further, and assume 
that population continually increases until eventually all the 
second grade land is absorbed and new cultivators have to resort 
to land of the third grade, yielding only 26 bushels per acre 
for the same expenditure of capital and effort. Under such 
conditions the land of best quality -will yield its owner a rent 
equivalent to 4 bushels per acre per armum, while the second 
grade land •wiU in turn become rent-yielding and give an 
annual return of 2 bushels per acre. Similar results follow the 
b rin ging into cidtivation of each successive inferior grade of 
land. 

Now the lowest grade of land which is ■under cidtivation at 
any given time in order to satisfy the aggregate demand for 
the produce of the soil is said to be on the margin of cidtivation 
or to be marginal land. In the example we have considered, 
the m argin tends continually to descend to more inferior land 
with each increase in the population of the tract, and as the 
mar gin falls SO do the expenses of production per unit of output 
and the price of the produce 'tend constantly to increase. So 
also do the rents of the better grades of land continually rise, 
for the rent of each superior area is measured by the surplus of 
its annna,l produce over the annual produce of an equal area 
of the most inferior land under cidtivation for the supply of the 
same market. Alternatively, we may say that the rent of each , 
hi ghftr grade of land is measured by the surplus of its annual 
'prodvjce over the amount of the farmer’s expenses of produxtion in- 
cluding 'profits, for as we have sho-wn, such expenses are 
assumed to be equal on the various grades of land, and on the 
lowest grade of land are approximately equivalent to the total 
net produce. 
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The Assumption of Competition. 

Competition is not, of course, always and everywhere as 
effective between landlord and tenant or between competing 
tenants as we have assumed in the foregoing analysis. In many 
cases, landlords through apathy, fear of public opinion or senti- 
ment, fail to exact the last penny of rent from the tenant. In 
other oases, the poor, unintelligent or lazy tenant fails to cultivate 
his land to the highest pitch of efficienoy and is therefore unable 
to transfer to the landlord the surplus which should be his. In 
agriculture, the forces of competition operate far less strongly 
than they do in many other branches of productive activity, with 
the residt that the rent received by the landlord rarely represents 
the true surplus to which he is really entitled. Indeed, in new 
countries, competition between tenants for possession of land 
may not exist, and in such cases, far from pa3dng rent for his 
land, the tenant may receive a bounty from the Government for 
placing the land under cultivation. 

Rent of Situation or Accessibility. 

It has been explained previously that land may be of greater 
value to the cultivator, not only because of its greater fertility, 
but also by reason of its greater accessibility. In certain 
circumstances the advantages of situation may be such as to 
outweigh completely any ^advantages ia respect of fertility, 
while the most fertile land may be so inaccessible as to make its 
cultivation impracticable. Accordingly we find that land in 
a more accessible position yields a rent of situation as compared 
with land which is less accessible, quite apart from any question 
of relative fertility. In respect of land in the neighbourhood 
of large towns (i.e., good markets), the factor of accessibihty 
is of great importance, and tends to decrease gradually until 
the “ great open spaces ” are reached ; as costs of transport and 
communication increase so does the advantage due to situation', 
become continually less and finally it disappears altogether. The 
land on the margin is then that land which, on account of low 
fertility or relative inaccessibility or both, yields its cultivator a 
return which is only just sufficient to repay his expenses of pro- 
duction, including normal profits. 

No -Rent Land. 

' The foregoing reasoning depends on the fact that the land, 

, on the margin yields no rent, for the whole of its annual produce 
^ is ^ swallowed up by the expenses of production including a 
■' Tu i Tiimum profit for the cultivator. In order to expound the 
theory, it is assurued that not all the land available for the 
supply of the market is taken up, and accordingly it may be 
correctly surmised that the lowest grade land under cultivation 
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will jdeld little or no rent. Such conditions are approximately 
true of new countries, such as Canada and Australia, hut even 
there the area of cultivable land winch is not taken up becomes 
constantlj’' less. 

Nevertheless, although in an old country rent may be paid 
for practically all land, the theory is not thereby disproved. 
In the first place, the marginal land which is the basis for the 
determination of' the rent paid in an old country such as Britain 
maj'- actually exist in Canada, in the United States or in Australia. 
So long as it is cultivated in order to supply the same market, 
and so long as its cultivators are in competition with British 
cultivators, then, if its expenses of production per unit of output 
(including transport costs) are the highest, such expenses will 
determine the market price of the produce, and will form the 
margin or basis from which other rents are measured. The least 
fertile land in an old country will thus yield a rent if its pro- 
ductivity is higher than that of marginal land in a new country, 
so long as they both supply produce for the same market. 

Secondly, it may be argued that no-rent land does actually 
exist even in an old oountiy, but that its low productivity is 
obscured. The tenant of a farm must take the good land with 
the bad, and although he may pay rent for the whole farm, it 
does not follow that each part of the land yields a return sufficient 
to cover its proportion of rent. The cultivation of some portions 
may be quite unprofitable — they may be no-rent areas — ^but 
their lack of yield may be more than counterbalanced by the 
fertility of other areas. In other words, the rent of a farm may 
nominally apply to the whole area, but it may in fact be yielded 
by the more productive tracts only. No-rent land may thus 
exist in the oldest country, but ite existence may be concealed. 

Thirdly, we may consider that the payment made for the 
lowest grade land in an old country with a dense population is 
not strictly rent, but chiefly interest on the capital wliich in past 
years has been sunk in the land. This payment in respect of 
interest may apply in some measure to all the land in an old 
country, but on the worst land the whole of the amount paid 
may consist of interest on capital, and may contain no element 
of rent. Thus no-rent land may again be said to exist in such 
circumstances. 

iinally, we may consider the case in an old country where 
all the land is taken up, and where the population is large and 
probably increasing. Under such conditions, the demand for 
food increases, its price rises and there is a tendency for all the 
land to be intensively cultivated. The constant growth of 
population causes a constant increase in the demand for land, 
but as all the land is in use the demand caimot be satisfied. 
Intensive cultivation accordingly increases, and the land as a 
whole tends to command a scarcity rent or axmual value which 
is determined by the conditions of supply and demand the same 
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way as any other value. If all the land were ;of exactly the same 
quality and possessed the 'same geographical advantages, every 
portion would command tte same rent as any other portion of 
equal extent. But such conditions wiU not exist. Some portions 
of the land wiU be superior to others in fertility, advantage of 
situation, or both. The scarcity rent will approximate to the 
excess of the value of the produce obtained from the worst land 
available over the expenses of production (including minimum 
profits) on that land. The rent of superior land will be measured 
upwards from this basis, and in ah cases will include two elements 
— (1) an amount equivalent to the scarcity rent, and (2) an amount 
equal to the difierential advantage of the land over the worst 
land under cultivation. Thus although “ no-rent ” land may 
not actually exist in an old country, the lowest rents paid may 
be regarded as the minimum which forms the basis of the rentals 
paid for superior land. 

Economic Rent a Differential Gain. 

We can now appreciate that economic rent is a differential 
gain which accrues to the owner of land by reason of the relative 
advantages (of fertility or of situation, or both) which that land 
possesses over the least productive land supplying the same 
market. The amount of rent paid will be the total amount of 
this differential gain represented by the excess of the annual 
produce of the land over that of the marginal land supplying 
the same market and cultivated under similar conditions. 
Clearly the conditions under which land is cultivated vary 
considerably, and where variations exist due allowance must be 
made for them. 

Rent and the Price of Agricultural Produce. 

As a differential gain due to inherent natural properties of 
the land, rent can accrue to the landowner and to no one else, 
assuming that the spirit of competition exists and that no law, 
custom or sentiment intervenes to prevent the operation of 
economic forces and to restrain the landowner from obtaining 
that which is due to him. The tenant cannot retain this rent 
because economically it belongs to the landowner. If, for any 
reason, it remained with the cStivator, the competition of other 
cultivators to obtain that land would force up the rent they 
would offer and eventually restore the surplus to the landowner. 
Only for charitable or similar non-economic reasons can the rent 
remain with the tenant. Secondly, the consumer of the produce 
of the soil cannot benefit by the surplus produce of the land 
in the price wHch he pays, because rent does not enter as a deter- 
mining factor into the 'price of agricultural produce. 

The truth of this most important statement is evident on a 
little consideration. We know that all produce of the same 
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kind must be sold at the same price, and that this price must be 
sufficient to remunerate the capital, labour and orgaiiisation 
applied to the worst land under culidvation, otherwise that land 
would cease to be cultivated. But the worst land under cultiva- 
tion pays no economic rent, for its produce is only just sufficient 
to cover the expenses of production including normal profits. 
Therefore rent is not one of the determining factors of the price 
of agricultural produce, and in fact, if no rent at all were paid for 
any land, prices would be no lower than they are. In other 
words, the consumer would not benefit if rent were not paid, or 
if the total amount of rent were handed back by the landowner 
to the cultivator. 

Of course, in saying that rent does not enter into price, we 
do not overlook the fact that rent does enter into price in the 
sense that rent is paid by the cultivator of superior land out of 
the 'price which he gets for his product. But it does not enter 
into price in the sense that it determines that price, or that it 
is one of the elements of cost which determine the supply price 
of anything. 

An increase in rents will not raise the price of wheat, nor can 
it induce a greater supply of land for productive uses. This 
is a peculiarity of land as a factor in production, for, as we shall 
see later, an increase in wages and in interest other things 
being equal, induce a greater supply of labour and of capital. 

From the foregoing it follows that the high •price of agricultural] 
'produce is the cav^e and not the result of high rent. Rent, as we 
have seen, does not enter into the price of the produce, so that 
the level of rent cannot influence price. On the other hand, 
a higher price received for agricultural produce makes it possible 
to bring into cultivation land with higher expenses of production 
per miit of the product. In other words, high prices force down 
th e. m argin of cultivation,, and the lower ihe margin the higher 
the rents obtained for the superior areas. Conversely, a fall 
-in tBe"price of agricultural products will cause rent also to fall, 
for the marginal producers be forced out of production and 
with the raising of the margin the differential gain of the superior 
land is lessened. 

In this explanation it is, of course, assumed that no improved 
methods of production or of consumption become available. It 
is necessary also to remember that the foregoing statements are 
true in the long run. Changes in the prices of the product are 
not immeffiately and automatically followed by changes in rent, 
for whereas prices may vary from day to day in accordance with 
conffitions prevailing on the market, rents are generally fixed 
by contract for a more or less lengthy period, and cannot be 
altered until that period^expires. Any gain or loss which accrues 
in the meantime will faU to the tenant, but the mere fact that 
the temporary increment or decrement is not passed on to the 
landowner does not disprove the fact .that such an increment or 
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decrement has actually accrued. In the long run, the force^ of 
competition will cause the actual money rent (after deduction 
of necessary interest on capital, etc.) to approximate to the 
pure economic rent. 

The Intensive Form of the Theory of Rent. 

Hitherto for the sake of clearness we have adhered to wha^t is 
termed the extensive form of the theory of rent, i.e., its applica- 
tion in respect of successive areas of land of varying degrees of 
fertility or accessibility. But corresponding to the extensive 
and intensive forms of the Law of Diminishihg Return, both 
of which were considered in Chapter 6, there are also extensive 
and intensive forms of the theory of rent. It will no doubt have 
been noticed by the reader that there is a close relationship 
between the law of rent as here enunciated and the law of 
(timiniRhiTig return which has previously been explained. So 
far as extensive cultivation is concerned, we have seen that 
the rents of the best areas rise as lower grade land is brought into 
cultivation, while the rent obtained from each successive grade 
falls as the margin of cultivation is approached. In other words, 
the rents of superior areas rise as cultivation is extended to land 
which yields a constantly diminishmg return to capital and labour. 

In regard to the intensive form of the theory of rent we may 
refer to the explanation given in Chapter 6, page 80 ante, of 
the static conception of the Law of Dinainishing Returns. There 
it was shown that when an outlay of £1,000 is reached, the last 
“ dose ” of £60 spent on capital and labour is just remunerative : 
the valu^ of the additional produce just covers the expenses 
required to raise it, including a normal rate of profit for the farmer. . 
The earlier doses give a greater return than the last one, but the 
price of the whole of the produce is determined by the marginal 
or final dose. If this “ dose ” is to be applied year after year, 
the price of the product must cover the marginal outlay, and 
consequently a surplus must arise year after year in respect of 
the doses prior to that on the margin. This surplus is a differential 
gain, and is econo?7MC reni imder conditions of intensive cultivation. 
The point at which the farmer's outlay ceases fixes the miniTmmn 
return which he requires to make, and any excess over this in 
respect of any portions of his outlay belongs economically to the 
landlord. Alternatively we may say that if a farmer applies 
as much capital and labour to his land as he profitably can, his 
rent is what remains after deducting from his total a.nnnfl1 produce 
the return which accrues from the expenditure of his last dose 
multiplied by the number of doses; (See the diagram below.) - 
As was stressed in Chapter 6, the conception of successive 
doses is purely theoretical, and is used merely for pxirposes of 
explanation. The last dose is not necessarily the last in point 
of time, but the farmer stops his expenditure on capital and 
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labour at the limit of profitable return, wliicb he determines by his 
Imowledge and as the result of liis experience. 

It should be noted that rent may emerge in the intensive 
form even when plenty of land is available and cultivation is 
proceeding from the superior to the inferior lands, for as price 
rises not only will inferior land be brought under cultivation but 
the occupiers of the superior land also will be enabled to apply 
more capital and labour to their land and be induced to make 
greater efforts to increase their output. Thus will the rent of 
the superior areas tend to rise from the operation of two causes, 
and the tendency will be for both the superior land, which is 
worked intensively, and the inferior land which is worked exten- 
sivelj^ to prove equally remunerative to farmers of equal skill 
and industry, for any ^ded advantage which results from work 
on the superior land will flow to the landowner as economic 
rent. 

Conversely, also, a fall in price wfil (a) cause land to be worked 
less intensively, and (6) cause margiual land to become sub- 
marginal. Consequently, the rent (a) accruing from pre-marginal 
doses, in the case of intensive cultivation, and (6) of the more 
fertile land, in the case of extensive cultivation, will tend to fall. 

Diagrammatic Illustration of the Theory of Rent. 



Equal Areas of Land (Extensive form) or Equal Combined 
Doses of Labour and Capital (Intensive form). 

1. Extensive Form. 

Along OX are marked off equal spaces representing equal 
areas of land of varying degrees of fertility or accessibility, the 
annual output from each area, obtained hy the same method from 
equal expenditures of capital and labour, being represented by the 
rectangles on the respective spaces. The best land OA gives an 
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output represented by rectangle 1 (YOAG), the second best land 
AB yields an output represented by rectangle 2, and so on. 

FoUowing the argument adopted by B-icardo, and referred to 
above, we may suppose that in the first place land OA is culti- 
vated, and, as plenty of land is available to all, no rent will be 
paid. Pressure of population, however, forces cultivation to the 
second grade land AB, which yields a smaller annual output 
represented by rectangle 2. The expenses of production on both 
areas are equal, and the whole of the produce is sold for the same 
price. Again, the price of the output of AB must cover the 
expenses of production, otherwise AB would not be cultivated. 
Hence a surplus accrues from the cultivation of OA, equal to 
the differences between its output and that of AB. This surplus 
is represented by rectangle YG333, and is the economic rent 
which accrues to the landowner. 

As population increases we may assume that cultivation is 
carried to land of the sixth grade, EP. Its produce, represented 
by rectangle 6, will just cover the expenses of production, and- 
EF is on the extensive margin of cultivation. AU superior lands 
now yield a rent, represented by the shaded area of each rectangle. 
Land of the seventh grade will not be cultivated unless the price 
of the product -is so forced up by demand as to make profitable 
the cultivation of land with such a low yield (i.e. high expense 
per unit of output), but if such land does come under cultivation 
then will the sixth grade land begin to yield a rent to its owner, 
while the rents of the superior areas will be correspondingly 
increased. 

2. IlTTBNSIVE FoBM. 

The same diagram may be used to illustrate the intensive 
form of the theory of rent in relation to the Law of Diminishing 
Betum. The equal spaces OA, AB, etc., may now be taken to 
represent equal combined doses of labour,.and'uapital applied to 
the same area of land, while the rect ang les will represent the 
quantities of produce obtained as a fes^t of the application of 
each successive dose. The. first dose ’OA yields an output 
indicated by rectangle 1 ; the second dose yields an output 
indicated by rectangle 2, and so forth. Again, the sixth dose 
may be assumed to be that at which the farmer ceases his outlay, 
and at this point the dose of capital and labour just pays for 
itself. As before^' the siirplus obtained from the application of 
each prior dose is represented by the' shaded ‘portion of each 
rectangle, arid this surplus will tend" to.^.pass to the landowner in 
consequence of the operation of competitive forces! The price 
of the whole product is measured by -the marginal dose EF, and 
the whole of the shaded area represents the rent of the whole 
of the land. 
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Rent and the Value of Land. 

The value of land is clearly determined by the rent which it 
yields. The higher the net income from the land the greater 
the value placed upon the land by the owner and by the com- 
mimity. The actual value will depend upon the relation of the 
annual rent to the prevailing rate of interest. If the rate of 
interest stands at 6 per cent, per annum, a plot of land which 
yields a net rent of £6 a year will be worth approximately £100. 
If the rate of interest falls while the rent remains constant, the 
value of the land will rise proportionately : in other words, the 
^piiceL.of..land,. assuming, rent to remain constant, .varies inversely 
•ndth the. rate of interest. 

The value of land thus depends essentially upon its rental ; 
it may, in fact, be regarded as the capitalised value of the rent, 
and any anticipated future changes in the peld of rent from 
the land will be reflected in the present value for which it can 
be sold. 

5 It is to be noted, however, that in an old progressive country 
such as Great Britain, the value of land may be higher than 
/would be calculated on the basis of the prevailing rate of interest, 
(for two reasons. In the flrst place the ownership of land carries 
jwith it certain social distinction and advantages, so that its 
/value may be higher than what may be called its “ intrinsic ” 
worth. Secondly, in a wealthy and progressive community 
f rents tend to rise by reason of the pressure of population on the 
I land, whereas interest tends to fall as wealth increases and 
'i capital becomes abundant. (See posi, Chapter 19.) 

'v 

oThe Rise and Fall of Rents. 

As rents depend essentially on the market price of the pro- 
duce, they are necessarily influenced by any factors which affect 
that market price through their influences on demand and 
supply, or both. 

1. Improved Transport. — ^Improvements in the methods 
of transporting the product to the markets of the world tend 
to lessen the disadvantages of inaccessibility, especially of 
distant somces of supply. Fertile areas at a distance are 
enabled more easily to place their produce on markets in 
older countries, and to compete successfully with home 
grown produce. Thus, while the rents of these newly 
opened-up areas will tend to rise, inferior areas at home go 
out of cultivation, the margin of cultivation tends to rise, and 
agricultural rents accordingly tend to fall. In .other words, 
‘the margin of fertility at home tends to rise, while the margin 
of accessibility tends to fall, i.e., it is extended. This influence 
was especially marked in England during the latter part of 
the last century, when improved means of transport per- 
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mitted the placing of foreign grown agricultural produce on 
the markets at a price which forced out of production 

the poorest cultivators in this country, and consequently 
resulted in a fall in the rents of agricultural land. It is 
clear, however, that if the fall in prices sufficiently stimu- 
lates demand, the cultivation of the inferior soils may still 
be continued and no fall in rents may result. 

2. Improved Methods of Cultivation. — I f we assume, 

' that conditions of demand remain approximately the same,'| 
then improved methods of cultivation will have the effect'^ 
of forcing down rents generally, because they make possible! 
the same or an increased output at a lower cost per unit of 
output, and consequently make unnecessary the use of the 
lowest grade lands, i.e., cause marginal land to become 
sub-marginal. Under such conditions the whole supply 
, ' tends to be raised on the superior lands, and as the margin 
; i of cultivation rises so do agricultural rents tend to fall. 
j Rent, as we have shown, arises from the law of diminishing 
j return, and, other things being equal, any causes which 
j I tend to retard the operation of that law have the effect of 
i 'lowering rents. Naturally, however, if demand is increased 
by the fall in price the level of rents may be eventually 
restored. 

It is, however, impossible to dogmatise as to the 
effect of improved methods of cultivation upon rents. The 
conditions of cultivation are so varied, and the influence 
of improvements in re-arranging the grading of land is 
extremely complicated and obscure. Improvement in 
cultivation may benefit a certain grade of land only, as in 
the case of the invention of a new fertiliser which though 
of great benefit to poor land, may not effect any increase in 
the crops of more fertile land. It has been suggested that 
improved methods of cultivation tend to benefit poor land 
more than land which is more fertile. If land is already 
fruitful there will not be the same inducement to evolve 
improvements as there is in the case of a barren soil which 
attracts the efforts of man’s inventive genius in order to 
make it bear fruit. If we accept this view, then it is true to 
say that improvements in the methods of cultivation tend 
to level the productiveness of soil of different grades, in 
which case the surplus of what were more fertile lands | 
is now reduced and rent consequently tends to faU. The 
irregularity of the application of improvements causes vary- 
ing effects on rent, and aU that we can do is to indicate 
broad tendencies. 

j 3. An Increase in Population. — ^As population increases 
- rent tends to rise. In the first place the increase in poimla-r 
tion creates a greater demand for agricultural produce, which 
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is obtained from lower grade land or by more intensive 
cultivation. Hence the lowering of the mar gin tends to 
raise rents all round. Secondly, the pressme of population 
on the land itself tends to force up the value of the land, and 
eventually it may 3deld a minimum scarcity rent as previously 
explained. Thirdly, the growth of towns encourages the use 
of land for purposes other than the production of food, and 
its value rises accordingly. 

4. The Advanoe op CiviriSATioN. — ^The results are! 
largely similar to those which attend the growth of popida-' 
tion — ^rent tends to rise — ^but in addition we may note that 
the growth of wealth and the improved standard of life 
tend to the use of new and more expensive varieties of 
food and clothing, and to a demand for a greater quantity of 
all kinds of food and of raw materials, such as wool, cotton 
and flax. Thus the land under cidtivation yields a more 
valuable return, inferior lands are brought into cultivation 
and rents tend to rise. 

f British Agriculture and the Law of Rent. 

The history of agricultural rents in Britain during the last 
himdred years has afforded striking proof of the operation of the 
law of rent. During the Napoleonic wars the shortage of foreign 
supplies of com and the duties on imported com forced up prices 
in this country, and led cultivators to resort to inferior land 
which had hitherto been below the margin. The fall in the 
margin of cidtivation raised rents, agricultmalists prospered and 
incurred heavy expenditure on improvements in anticipation of 
a continuance of the prosperous conditions. The return of peace 
' in 1816, however, was followed by a decline in prices, and in- 
spite of the protection of the Com Laws, agriculture suffered 
from acute depression and rents generally were lowered. 

The period of depression continued until the fifties and sixties, 
when the Crimean War, the American Civil War and the Franco- 
Prassian War caused a reduction in- the world’s supply of food- 
stuffs, thus forcing up prices and benefiting the Briti^ farmer 
in particular, as imports of com into thS country naturally 
declined. Aga,m cultivation was extended to the sub-marginal 
areas, and rents were forced up in accordance with the law 
already enunciated. 

The period of peace which followed in the seventies was 
• accompanied by a recurrence of depressed conditions in British 
agriculture. Extensive wheat supplies from the prairies of the 
United States and of Canada were opened up owing to the 
improvement in transport and the building of railways. Such 
imports of com led to lower prices, and lower prices forced out of 
cultivation the inferior or sub-marginal areas which had been 
resorted to in the more prosperous period. Thus there was a 
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reduction in the cultivated area in this country, a falling off in 
rents, and depressed conditions in agriculture generally. 

The depressed conditions continued until the Great War, 
during which British agriculture enjoyed a short period of great 
prosperity, due to the same causes that operated in the previous 
periods already discussed. The shortage of foreign supplies and 
the increased demand for food for the allied armies forced up 
prices, and led to a more extensive and also a more intensive 
cultivation of the home soil. In spite of government inter- 
ference and control, rents tended to rise and agriculturalists 
experienced a year or two of marked prosperity. The close of 
the war and the inflow of foreign produce was followed by the 
usual conditions of depression. At the time of writing British 
farming is in an exceedingly bad state, and there seems little 
ground for hope that the farmers in many districts will ever be 
able to recover their heavy commitments on improvements and 
their outlay in the purchase of their holdings. Many farmers 
who benefited from the prosperous period were induced to 
purchase their farms at values which were based on the real rents 
then being returned, but with the collapse in prices and the fall 
in rents, the values have naturally had to be adjusted to much 
lower levels and consequently reveal heavy losses in most eases 
on the prices actually paid by the tenants. 

Nevertheless, every effort to restore agricultm’al prosperity is 
being made by the central and local authorities and by other 
interested parties. Small holdings, purchased by the State 
throughout the country, are being let to farmers, at reasonable 
rentals. State financial assistance is being provided to enable 
small farmers to purchase their holdings, while private and 
public organisations are conducting and encouragmg research into 
technical, financial and other problems cormected with the 
industry. 

The Rent of Urban Land or Building Sites. 

The rent of building land is determined in accordance with 
the principles which have been already explained as governing 
rent of accessibilUy. Such rent depends almost entirely upon 
the relative advantages of situation of the various sites, and may 
be regarded as being measured upwards from no-rent waste land 
which is useless for building purposes. Rent in the suburbs of 
a large town is much higher than that in the surrounding agri-jl'^ 
cultural areas, and there is a gradual increase as the centre of the iV 
town is approached. ; 

A number of factors may enter to make the increase especially 
steep, and to give astonisliing values to central sites in certain 
great cities, particularly in London and in New York. In the 
first place the supply of available land in such tovms is strictly 
limited, while business considerations and the dictates of fasliion 
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induce the keenest competition for sites which have advantages 
from the commercial or fashionable point of view. Business 
sites in fashionable areas are exceedingly valuable because of the 
high standard of custom the businesses may attract, and the hi gh 
prices which the traders may consequently obtain. In the city 
of London building sites are of great value because people will 
pay high rents for the convenience and advantage of being at 
the very pivot of the business world. 

In such cases the economic rent is high because it is known 
that valuable advantages must accrue from the situation. A 
shopkeeper in a fashionable street is charged a liigh rent because 
it is known that he can charge high prices or obtain a very large 
turnover. The high prices are not due to the high rents. They 
would be charged whether high rents were paid or not, for the 
shopkeepers would be foolish not to take advantage of the fact 
that some people will gladly pay high prices for the privilege of 
exclusive shopping in a fashionable centre. Landlords Imow 
that such prices can be charged, and endeavour to obtain as much 
as possible of the benefit for themselves by charging high rentals. 
The competition among the shopkeepers tends to place the whole 
Q^t^ siUTplus due to advantage of situation in the landlord’s 
pockef! Tfius'the'rent acdrues to the landowner and to no one 
elseT ^ 

The rent of a building site is therefore a payment for 
differential advantages of situation, and is determined on the 
same principles as the fertility rent of agricultural land. In 
the same way we may apply the conceptions of scarcity and 
desirability to explain the high rents which prevail at weU- 
Imown inland health resorts and at famous seaside pleasure 
towns. 

The Rent of Mines, Quarries, Fisheries, and Water 
Privileges. 

The working of mines and quarries differs from the cultivation 
of land in that the removal of material from the former gradually 
exhausts the stock, whereas the natural resources of land are 
practically inexliaustible provided the land is given proper care 
and attention. The_ gross rent paid for mines and quarries 
therefore consists in part of instalment payments for the material 
extracted and partly of a differential payment analogous to rent 
in respect of advantages of portion and convenience of working. 
The differential element is economic rent, being measured upwards 
from the least accessible and least convenient m i n e or quarry, 
the expense of production of which, being on the margin, deter- 
mines the price of the product and also the rent of the superior 
mines and quarries. Thus the rent of mines is similar to. agri- 
cultural rent in that it is measured from the marginal unit, and 
also inasmuch as the margin may be lowered extensively by the 
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working of less convenient or inferior mines, and intensively by 
the application of more costly methods in the superior mines. 

The great difference, however, lies in the ultimate exhaustion of 
the natural resources of the mine. 

The existence of distinct elements in the rental for mines is 
indicated clearly by the kind of payment made to the mine- 
owner, consisting of (a) an agreed annual rent, known as “ dead 
rent ”, which is determined on the same principles as a^cultural • 
rent ; and (6) a fluctuating “ royalty ”, payable at an a^eed rate 
on each ton (or other quantity) of mineral extracted from the 
mine or quarry. As such a royalty is ordinarily fixed for a long 
period ahead on a surveyor’s estimate of the resources of the 
mine and on an estimate of the probable annual output of the 
mine during the period, it is necessarily much of a gamble. But 
in so far as it is based on an estimate by the' landowner of the , 
surplus or residue which the colliery proprietor . will receive, it 
partakes of the nature of rent. 

The rent of fisheries is frequently compounded of factors 
similar to those applicable in the case of mines, but in certain 
cases the payment, may be a pure economic rent, based on the 
fact that with proper care the fisheries may yield a perpetual 
return in the " same way - as agricultural land, and being 
measured upwards from "thote fisheries which by reason'of .low ' 
productivity or inaccessibility, are regarded as marginal. 

By the ‘ivaUr..'privileges is meant the right to utilise 
supphes of water for power, for irrigation, or for domestic and 
other uses in cities and towns. The advantages of water for 
such purposes will depend on .its situation and accessibility, on 
its volume -and convenience of application, "and . on its qu^ty 
for drinking and manufacturing .puiposes. It is clearly possible 
to conceive many gradations of such privileges, from those 
supplies which by reason of distance or inconvenience will be 
used only if no payment is demanded to those valuable and 
powerful supplies the use of which may command hi gh com- 
pensation. The payment for the superior supplies is thus an 
economic rent due to differential advantages, such rent being 
measured upwards from the inferior pri^eges which yield . no 
rent to their owners. 

The Theory of Rent applied to Profits, Wages and 
Interest. 

We have seen that the theory of rent can be applied in the 
determination of the return to natural resources other tha-n ^ 
actual agricultural land. Modem economists have still further 
extended the conception of rent to explain the incomes which 
accrue under certain circumstances to the other factors of 
production — enterprise, labour, and capital. In other words, 
they have shown that an element analogous to economic rent 
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can be found under certain conditions in profits, wages, and 
interest. We shall proceed to consider each of these in tium. 

1. Personal Rent — ^Profits. — The degree of organising' 
ability among employers varies considerably. At one 
extreme is the employer who just manages to drag along 
and to make sufficient to cover his expenses and a TnininmTn 
profit. Such an employer is a marginal, employer, and his 
firm is described as a marginal firm. At the o^er end of 
the scale is the capable organiser whose efforts are attended 
with generous results. Between these two extremes arei 
employers of every degree of ability and experience. Now, 
the price of the product must normally be sufficient to cover 
the expenses of production of the least capable employer, 
so that the more capable employers, who by reason of their 
greater abilities can produce at a lower expense of pro- 
duction, obtain a surplus, which is analogous to economic 
rent and is determined in the same way. The natural gifts 
of the more capable employers enable them to obtain a 
differential advantage in production, and their super- 
marginal earnings are in the nature of a true rent. The 
extra earnings which accrue as a result of differential 
advantages due to ability are thus strictly analogous to 
rents of fertility in the case of land. In the same way rent 
of accessibility in the case of land is analogous to the returns 
which accrue to certain employers who are enabled to obtain 
differential advantages in production by reason of the 
accident of birth or business infiuence, or of their scarcity 
in relation to the demand for their services. The profits 
of such employers are true “ rents of situation ” or position, 
or “ scarcity rents ”, as the case may be. 

2. Personal Rent — Wages. — Similar considerations 
apply in the case of employees in the same grade. Differ- 
ences in efficiency and in productivity may give certain 
employees differential advantages over less efficient workers. 
The more skilful workers tend to command an extra wage 
determined by the relative degree of their skill and applica- 
tion compared with those of the marginal worker, and their 
earnings will be measured upwards from the earnings of 
this marginal employee. Again, just as we may find a 
payment analogous to rent accruing to an employer who 
is enabled to obtain an advantage in production because of 
business influence or by reason of the scarcity of employers 
of his particular ability or qualification, so also may 
differential payments accrue to an employee who is 
similarly situated. There is in such cases a differential 
payment analogous to rent of accessibility in the case of 
land. 

Thus we may say that there is a rent element in both 
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profits and wages, and that this element depends on the 
natural or acquired gifts of the employer or worker con- 
cerned. Where the differential pajrment is due to differences 
of ability, it may be suitably and correctly described as a 
rent of c^iliiy. If the pajment arises by reason of the 
scarcity of such workers in relation to the demand or by 
reason of advantageous situation in regard to business, we 
may refer to it as a rent of availability. 

In this connection it is to be noted that the traini n g of 
persons for certain positions and occupations involves the 
outlay of considerable capital. A long period of apprentice- 
ship and a heavy premium may be necessary, or many years 
must be spent in working for a small salary in order that 
the necessary experience may be gained. It is quite possible 
that anyone so trained and experienced may command an 
appreciable rent of ability in comparison with less qualified 
workers, but in considering the payment for such services 
due allowance must be made for interest on the capital 
invested in the training of the worker. His remuneration 
will in fact be compounded of two elements — rent of ability 
and interest on invested capital, but, generally speaking, the 
annual value of the latter would be very small in comparison 
with the former. 

^*'''3. Quasi-Rent— Interest. — ^The.term “quasi-rent” is 
applied to the temporary or short period earnings of agents 
„of production, the supply of which cannot immediately be 
(-^increased to meet an enhanced demand, although the supply 
can be increased in a period which is sufficiently long to 
permit of an adjustment in supply being organised and 
^carried into effect. Capital may be 'sunk in a certain type 
iof machinery, the manrffacture of which takes a considerable 
' period. The supply of such machinery may be regarded 
for a shmt 'period as being fixed in the same way as the 
‘»'3upply of land as a whole is fixed. If an extra demand 
jarises for the products of such machines, the price of the 
'-^product must rise, and will remain high until new machines 
-^'can be built to provide an increased supply. During such 
a period the machines in existence earn a surplus, and 
obsolete t 3 q;)es which may have been discarded are brought 
back into production. The surplus earned by the superior 
machines is analogous to rent, but the analogy is not quite 
complete. 

In the first place the qualification in the long run is 
stressed in regard to economic rent, whereas we are now 
concerned with short periods. Secondly, the supply of the 
agents yielding quasi-rents can eventually be increased, 
whereas the supply of the agent — ^land — which yields true 
economic rent, cannot be increased. Hence the term 
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quasi-rent is applied to distinguish from trua rent the 
differential short period gains now being considered. 

I An illustrati on_^f the e^tence of quasi-rents arose 
dumg the late war "in connexion with shipping. The 
activities of the submarine and the ‘denm.nd”for ships for 
war purposes resulted in a great shortage of tonnage. The 
\ supply could not be increased immediately — ^the planning 
land building of sliips takes time — and consequently old 
ivessels of all types were brought- back into active service 
land inferior vessels were used for superior traffic. Freights 
advanced to a very high level, and the earnings of all classes 
of ships increased considerably, the owners receiving a 
surplus or quasi-rent far in excess of the ordinary return 
to capital and enterprise employed in the shipping industry. 
Such conditions persisted mitil two years after the war, 
since which time shipping has experienced a very depressed 
period, due to the stagnation in international trade and 
the fact that the many new ships which had been built 
accentuated the excess of supply over demand. Conse- 
quently the earnings fell rapidly, the inferior ships were 
withdrawn, and with the raising of the “ margin” the quasi- 
rents of the owners dwindled and finally disappeared. 

The level of freights, i.e., ‘prices, thus determined the 
margin, and the margin determined the rents of the superior 
vessels. This is exactly analogous to economic rent of 
land, which, as we have shown, does not fix prices but is 
itself determined by the price of the f>roduct. 

Summary of Conclusions regarding Rent. 

Thus we may conclude that in many cases a rent element 
forms part of the return to enterprise, labour and capital as 
well as to land. In aU_ cases the. rent is measured upwards 
from a marginal unit of land, of labour, of enterprise ojt of .capital 
as the'^ case may be, and the rent consists, of the payment tp 
the superior factor in respect of its differential advantage or 
increased productivity as compared with the marginal unit. 
This ’payment "does hot enter into cost of production, for cost of 
production is determined by the expenses of the marginal unit, 
which obtains no differential payment. Nor does it form 
any part of ‘price, foiipnce i s determined b yjbhe.margmal.exp_ense 
pf production. 

But although such rent forms no part of price, normal returns 
to labour, capital and enterprise do affect the price of the 
product, because they affect the supply of the various factors 
for productive use. In the long ‘run, changes in wages, in profits ■ 
and in interest cause changes in the supply of labour, of enter- 
prise and of capital. Qn the.other.hand, changes in rent cannot 
increase or decrease the supply of natural resources. Thus, 
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‘in the long run, wages, interest and normal profits infiuence 
/and form part of price, whereas jpure rent does not enter into 
. price. 

The grasp of these facts and of the theory of rent is of the 
greatest importance for a correct and complete understanding 
of Distribution, and in the following pages it will be necessary 
to keep well in mind the conclusions summarised in the fore- 
going paragraphs. 



CHAPTER 18 


WAGES AND THEORIES OF WAGES 

We have previously referred to Distribution as the most 
difficult department of economic science. Much of tins difficulty 
centres around the problem of the nature and determination of 
the wages of labour, and is due chiefly to the fact that labour — 
the result of effort — is inseparable from the labourer — the producer 
of that effort. Although labour may in some respects be likened 
to a commodity which is bought and sold, and for which a price 
is paid, the analogy must not be carried too far. There can be 
no question of the workman withholding his labour indefinitely 
from the market in the hope that its price will improve : he 
must either work or starve, -and even if Ms efforts in withholding 
his labour prove successful in the long run, the result is frequently 
out of proportion to the sacrifice involved. Furthermore, labour 
which is so withheld from the market is incapable of being 
recovered by the worker, and in this respect may be likened to 
an extremely perishable commodity. Consequently, the human 
element enters more definitely into consideration at this stage 
than in any other section of our enquiry, and in any discussion 
of wages and of the problems of wages, allowance has constantly 
to be made for non-economic motives and for variations in the • 
natme and character of the human factor. 

The present section of our investigation may be regarded 
also as the most important which we have to consider, inasmuch 
as it concerns by far the most numerous class in the community, 
and that class which, at least from its own point of view, has the 
greatest cause for dissatisfaction with the present system of 
industrial organisation and control. 

The latter aspect of the problem will be considered in the 
two succeeding chapters. At present we must direct om attention 
to the economic principles according to which are determined 
(1) the general toa^es in the community, i.e., the share of the 
product of industry or of the national dividend which is received 
by labour in the aggregate ; and (2) the relative wages of different 
groups of workers in the community. 


THE PROBLEM OF GENERAL WAGES. 


As we have indicated, the problem of general wages concerns 
the principles on which are determined the share of the national 

26 ^ 
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income which accrues to labour or to the labour-force of the 
community. In this labour-force are included aU those, by 
whatever name they are distinguished, who receive a remunera- 
tion in return for personal effort, whether that remuneration be 
described as wages, salary, fee or honorarium, and whether it 
be paid weekly, monthly, quarterly or annually. We must, \ 
therefore, include both skilled and unskilled workers, whether 
manual or mental, and also highly-paid managers and organisers, 
including the entrepreneur himself in so far as any of his gross 
profits can be regarded as wages of superintendence or manage- 
ment. In our enquiry concerning the principles underlying 
general wages we do not differentiate between the various classes 
of labourers, although we must necessarily recognise their 
existence. At this stage we seek to investigate the factors 
which determine the aggregate share of the product which falls 
to aU laboTmers, considered as a whole, and also to determine to 
what extent, if at aU, this share can be increased. 

The term “ general rate of wages ” is sometimes used m the 
present connection, but it must be clearly understood that 
no such rate exists in actual fact. Each of a hundred and 
more groups of workers within the community has its own 
special problems and its own rates of remuneration, dependent 
upon the conditions of demand and supply within the particular 
industry. In no community can we recognise a general rate 
which is applicable to all workers, although we may seek an 
approximate average wage per head of the labouring population. 
For our present purpose, we may regard the general rate of wages 
as consisting of an average of this kind. By adopting this 
conception, we can understand without difficulty that a rise in 
general wages may take place if the earnings of labour as a whole 
are raised while commodity prices remain constant and the 
number of labourers remains unchanged. Similarly, when we 
come to discuss “ relative ” wages we shall be concerned, not 
with individual incomes, but with the average incomes of wage 
earners in the various occupations which are to be found in a 
modem community. 


Peculiarities' of Labour Relative to Demand and Supply. 

Although in many respects labour may be described as a 
commodity which is bought and sold at a price (i.e., a wage), 
there are a nuinber of peculiarities attaching to its demand and 1 
Supply for which due allowance must be made in formulating 
s-ny general doctrine of wages. Substantially following MaT’sh all , 
we may briefly summarise these characteristics as follows ; — 

1. A man’s labour is •part of himsdf. The ownership 
and possession of capital and of land may be transferred in 
return for a price, but although a man may sell his work. 
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he retains the property in himself, and must deliver his 
work in person. Therefore the mobility of labour depends 
on the mobility of the labourer, and this, as has been 
explained in an earlier chapter, frequently interferes with 
the adjustment of supply to demand. 

2. Ldbour-'ponjo&r is perishable. It is lost for ever with 
the passing of time, and unless it is applied where and when 
it is required it cannot be regained. As has already been 
stated, the worker cannot withhold his labour in the hope 
of obtaining a better market, and it may accordingly be 
likened to a very perishable commodity. 

3. The worker is generally at a disadvantage in bargaining 
as compared with the employer. This depends chiefly on the 
fact that labour-power is perishable. The worker must 
labour in order to live, and cannot long afford to hold out 
against his employer, who is generally in a better position 
to enforce his side of the bargain. These disadvantages 
are greatest in the lower grades of labour, but they tend to 
decrease with the growth in the strength and organisation 
of labour combinations, whereby collective bargaining is 
substituted for individual bargaining. 

4. New supplies of labour are hut slowly obtained. So far as 
general labour is concerned additional supplies can come 
only from the gradual increase in the numbers of the 
population. Clearly, the reading and training of a worker 
takes a considerable time and cannot be greatly hastened 
by human effort. If a demand arises for additional supplies 
in any industry that demand may normally be met in two 
ways : (1) by an increase in the labour reared and trained 
for that industry, and (2) by a movement of workers from 
other trades. The first of these depends on the estimation 
of parents as to the profltableness of rearing children for 
the trade concerned, and, in any case, takes a considerable 
period to become operative. The second depends on the 
mobility of labour from one trade to another, a question 
which has been considered in an earlier chapter. 

On the other hand, the reduction of available supplies 
of labour is a painful and slow process, particularly where 
the degree of immobility is high. The general conclusion 
is, therefore, that only with difficulty can the supply of 
labour adjust itseU to changes in demand. The existence 
of a large body of unemployed such as is to be found in this 
country at present necessary has a considerable influence 
upon general conditions, but we cannot here estimate the 
importance on the supply of labour of what must be regarded 
as an abnormal state of affairs. 
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Theories of General Wages. 

From time to time various attempts have been made to 
explain how the share of the national dividend which falls to 
labour is determined, but it cannot be said that any one 
explanation is adequate or free from criticism. Nevertheless, 
a brief examination of the various theories of wages will enable 
us to obtain certain clear ideas concerning the relation of the 
share of labour to those of the other factors of production, while 
a consideration of earlier theories will assist us to comprehend 
more readily the explanation of wages which is most widely 
held by modem economists. The most important of these 
theories of wages are respectively : (1) TM Subsistence Theory, 
frequently described as the Iron or Brazen Law of W^es ; 

(2) The Wages Fund Theory ; (3) The Residual Claimant 

Theory ; (4) The Margined Pr^uctivity Theory. 

The Subsistence Theory, or the Iron Law of Wages. 

The Subsistence Theory of Wages was first formulated in its 
original crude form by the Ttench Physiocratic School of 
Economists of the eighteenth century, but it owes its description 
as the Iron or Brazen Law to LassaUe, the German Socialist, 
by whom it was further developed and used as a basis for 
socialistic propaganda. 

The theory depends largely on the assumption that labour 
or labour-power is in fact a commodity, bought and sold between 
employers and workers at a price which, in the long run, approxi- 
mates to its cost of ^production, in the same way as the value 
of other commodities tends to be determined by their cost of 
production. The cost of production of the labourer was taken 
to be the subsistence ievei— that amount which is just sufficient 
to maintain him and his family. The exponents of the theory 
held that wages must approximate to this level or cost of pro- 
duction, for if a higher rate were paid, then labourers would 
tend to increase in numbers and, by increasing the competition 
for employment, force down the level of wages. On the other 
hand, it was assumed that a rate of wages below the subsistence 
level would cause starvation or disease among some labourers 
or their children, resulting eventually in a shortage in the supply 
of labour and in a consequent rise in the remuneration offered 
to the worker. 

iUthough the theory is now discredited, it was undoubtedly^"^ 
applicable in the long run to the terrible conditions which ^ 
existed in Prance at the time when the doctrine was first pro- 
pounded by the Physiocrats, and even to-day it is approximately 
true with regard to the native populations of such countries as 
Egypt and India, where the peasant has been long accustomed 
to a bare subsistence, and where any addition to his wealth 
(such as that which followed the British occupation of the 
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countries mentioned) usually results in an increase in liis family 
and in no improvement in the conditions of the individual. 

The Malthusian Doctrine of Population. 

Towards the end of the eighteenth and the beginning of the 
nineteenth .cenriury the theory found considerable support in 
this and in other countries. In 1798 Malthus had written his 
famous “ Essay on the Principles of Population ”, and Ms views 
did much to strengthen the general belief in what is sometimes 
described as the “ dismal ” theory. Malthus emphasised the 
strength of man’s innate desire for marriage and for a family, 
and held that this desire would generally be satisfied before any 
others. Arguing from tlus basis he endeavoured to show that 
population tends to increase at a faster rate than the means of 
subsistence. He maintained that wMle the former tends to 
increase in a geometrical ratio (e.g., to double once in twenty- 
five years), the latter increases only in an arithmetical ratio 
(i.e., by a constant addition in equal successive periods). He 
concluded, therefore, that sooner or later population must 
outgrow the means of subsistence represented by the minimum 
amount of food, clothing and shelter needed to sustain life, 
unless this growth is checked by the people themselves (e.g., by the 
“prudential checks” of abstaining from marriage and limiting 
the number of children) or as the result of such positive checks^ as 
famine, war, disease, flood, or pestilence. Consequently, according 
to Malthus, the natural increase in population will tend to keep 
the people at the level of minimum subsistence. 

Although there is an element of truth in this rather gloomy 
doctrine, it is open to a number of objections. In the first place, 
there does not seem to be any ground for the conclusion that 
the increase in population and subsistence can be reduced to 
mathematical proportions. Secondly, the history of the period 
subsequent to the time of Malthus does not bear out Ms doctrine. 
Population in this country has increased rapidly, but it cannot 
be said that the people, as a whole, are jooorer. Undoubtedly, 
the. country generally and its inhabitants individually are much 
more wealthy to-day than they were a century ago. During 
the nineteenth century man’s wants increased enorniously in 
variety and in extent, the standard of living was raised con- 
siderably, and the luxuries of one generation tended to become 
the comforts and then the necessaries of succeeding generations. 


The Problem of Population. 

Nevertheless, the problem of population still remams, and 
will ultimately have to be consciously faced. The truth under- 
lying the doctrine of Malthus is that the growth in the volume of 
production depends on the success wMch attends the efforts of 
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society to overcome the all-pervading tendency to diminishing 
returns. Unless these efforts are successful, society must either re-' 
strict its own growth or be content with a lower standard of life. 

In spite of a constant rise in the standard of living of the 
masses, population tends always to increase. This is explamed 
first, by the fact that hitherto the increase in population has 
been more than counterbalanced by the vast increase in pro- 
ductivity, and, secondly, by the fact that the rise in the standard 
of life of the masses has restricted the growth of population to 
such an extent that the increase, although large, is less than would 
otherwise undoubtedly have followed the greater volume of 
production. 

The improvement in the standard of living operates to prevent 
the growth of population through deliberate restriction in the 
number of the family, i.e., through a low birth-rate. Every 
advance of society, and particularly the spread of education, 
brings a greater insistence on a high standard of living, and 
thus the size of the average family decreases as the average family 
income increases. In other words, the rate of increase of popula- 
tion varies inversely as the power of maintenance. 

Fortunately, the efforts of society to increase production and 
overcome the tendency to diTuiniRbing returns have hitherto 
been attended by conspicuous success. The discovery of new 
foods and of new food-producing areas, the application of new 
sources of power, developments in agriciiltural methods, improve- 
ments in transport, communication, exchange, and general 
organisation, have aU co-operated to substitute increasing for 
diminishing retmrns and to lessen the pressure of population 
on the means of subsistence. At times, especially during the great 
productive advance of the nineteenth century, man’s ingenuity 
has appeared to be supreme, and the problem has faded into the 
background ; at other times, especially after great wars, popula- 
tion has pressed hard on the means of subsistence, and the 
standard of living has been endangered. 

Ih recent years emigration to new countries has been fre- 
quently advocated as a means of relieving the pressure of popu- 
lation, but, while it may afford immediate relief, it is but a 
temporary solution of the problem. There will be less and less 
scope for emigration as the population of the world increases, while 
the reduction of population through emigration, by lightening 
the pressure on the means of subsistence, may soon be coun- 
terbalanced by an increase in the birth-rate or by a fall in the 
death-rate. 

Mr J. M. Keynes recently expressed the view that society 
have to face this problem more consciously instead of 
continuing to rely on the blind instinct of mere predominant 
survival, and its importance is further stressed by the fact that 
the League of Nations has decided to create a permanent 
organisation to consider the matters here briefly discussed. 
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The Standard of Comfort. 

The idea of subsistence as conceived at first by the Physio- 
crats and then by Malthus had to be considerably modified with 
the progress of society. In the early part of the nineteenth 
century those economists who adhered to the general basis of 
the subsistence theory of wages substituted the conception of 
the “ standard of comfort ” for that of the level of subsistence, and 
maintained that the wages of any class of workers would tend 
to be determined by the standard of comfort usual among workers 
of that class : the wages would approximate to this yniriirmnn 
“ living wage ” necessary for that class. 

But even with this modification the theory is open to much 
criticism. The conception of the subsistence level or the “ living 
wage ” varies considerably as between workers in similar trades, 
and it is therefore difficult to decide on any basis as determining 
the wages of any class of labour. In the second place, the 
theory offers no explanation of the inequality of wages in the 
same trade in different localities and in different trades in the 
same co mmuni ty. Some trades pa}’^ wages which are above 
the supposed level of subsistence or of the standard of comfort, 
while in certain sweated trades the rates of remuneration are 
^carcely sufficient to support life. The theory is also disproved 
by statistics of population, for as society has progressed the 
working classes have attached increasing importance to com- 
manding a larger share of life’s comforts and amenities and have 
accordingly applied much of their increased wages in improving 
their standard of living instead of in the support of larger families. 
Consequently, although population has increased in the pro- 
• gressive European countries, that increase has not been by any 
means commensurate with the addition to the wages of the 
working classes in such coimtries. 

Finally, we may note that the theory takes no account of 
demand. It is a cost of production theory and endeavours 
to explain wages from the side of supply only, whereas our in- 
vestigation of the theory of value has made it clear that both 
d emfl,ud and supply must be considered in the determination 
of the normal value of anything, whether it be labour or any 
other purchasable commodity. 

In spite of its defects and the fact that it has now been 
superseded by more enlightened doctrines, the iron law of wages 
is still used as a basis for some socialistic arguments, and also 
lies at the root of the system of poor relief in this and other 
countries. Further, it enables us to appreciate clearly that there 
is a TuiniTnum below which normal general wages cannot fall 
if the supply of labour is to be maintained, and the recognition 
of this important fact has enabled modem economists to pro- 
pound a theory of wages which is more in accordance with acWal 
industrial conditions. 
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The Wages Fund Theory. 

The Wages Fund Theory marked an advance on the Sub- 
sistence Theory in that it endeavoured to allow for the influence 
of the factor of demand as well as of supply. It owes its full . 
development to John Stuart Mill (Principles of Political Economy, 
1848), and for a long period was accepted by English economists 
as the orthodox theory of general wages, in succession to the ' 
partly discredited Subsistence Theory. 

T Vnil maintained that a fixed proportion of the capital of 
the country is devoted to the payment of wages. This he 
described as the Wages Fund, which constitutes in monetary 
value the total demand for labmir. Wages at any particular 
time are determined by the ratio between the amount of this 
Wages Fund and the total supply of labour, consisting of all 
those labourers who desire work in order to earn a living. In 
other words, wages depend upon the proportion between the 
number of the labouring population and the amoimt of cir- 
culating capital applied to the purchase of labour. If the wages 
fund remains constant, while the working population increases, 
then the rate of general wages must fall ; sinmarly, any change 
in the proportion between the number of labourers and the 
amount of the wages ftmd will be followed by a change in the level 
of general wages. It was maintained also that the shares of 
Che wages fund which accrued to individual workers would be 
determined by competition between the workers, and, further, 
that wages in one trjade could be increased only at the expense 
of wages in another trade or in other trades. 

It followed from this theory that a rise in the general level of 
wages could result from either (1) an increase in the wages 
fund, which could be brought about by an increase in saving ; 
or (2) a fall in the number of labourers competing for emplo 3 mient. 

In thfe connection the upholders of the theory adhered to the 
doctrine of Malthus, and contended that as a general rule 
population would increase at a faster rate than saving, while 
any increase in wages which might arise would lead event- 
ually to a larger labouring population and a fall in general 
wages. 

It followed, therefore, that a rise in the level of general wages 
is impossible if this theory is accepted unless the workers be 
induced to restrict their numbers by delaying marriage and by 
limiting their families. The wage fund economists were, in > 
fact, so impressed by these considerations, that they urged the 
workers to restrict the numbers of their children so . that the 
standard of comfort and also the general rate of wages could be 
r^ed. ^ Further, its exponents held that if such a rise took 
place without any proportionate change in the total of the wages 
fund or in the numbers of the workers, then that rise could be 
secured only at the expense of interest or of profits. Eventually, * 
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therefore, some capital and enterprise would be withdrawn from 
industry, the demand for labour would decrease, and wages 
would fall again to their former level. The practical result of 
the conception is, therefore, that the rate of general wages cannot 
be raised except by a decrease in the number of workers. 

Criticism of the Wages Fund Theory. 

Although the Wages Fund Theory is stiU accepted by some 
economists, it is open to numerous objections. We may brie'fly 
summarise these as follows : — 

1. In •practical effect the theory is merely the statement of 
a self-evident fact — ^that the general rate of wages is found 
by dividing the total sum paid to labour generally by the 
number of labourers. It does not tell us how the “ fund ” 
arises or how its amount can be estimated. 

2. The assumption that loages can increase only at the 
expense of profits cannot he accepted. The law of increasing 
returns and the greater efficiency of labour in consequence 
of liigher wages may result in an increase of the total product 
sufficient to raise both wages and profits. In this connection 
the theory confuses wages with labour cost, i.e., it does not 
differentiate between the price paid by the entrepreneur 
for the labourer’s services, and the cost of the labour to the 
entrepreneur as measured in its contribution to the final 
product. (See also post, page 284.) 

3. An increase in loages at the expense of profits does not 
immediately drive capital out of an industry, and so cause a 
decrease in the demand for labour. Capital is not as mobile 
as is assumed by the Wage Fimd theorists, neither are 
profits as inelastic as is suggested. Capitalists expect 
fluctuation in the returns which they receive, and are not 
prone to regard every change in wages as a reason for 
changing their investments and activities. 

4. A rise in wages does not necessarily residt in an in- 
creased population, and in a subsequent fall in the wage 
level. As has been indicated previously in discussing the 
subsistence theory, statistics show a tendency for population 
to increase at a slower rate than wages, especially in 
Western countries. 

5. The theory does not explain the inequality of wages in 
different trades. The exponents of the theory held that a 
rise in wages in one trade could not persist for a long period, 
because workers would be attracted from other industries 
and the increased 'competition would ultimately bring about 
a fall in the rate of wages. While there is some truth in 
the contention, it must nevertheless be recognised that 

s 
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such inequalities do exist and do persist. Labour is very- 
far from being perfectly mobile and adaptable, -while its 
flow from one industry to another is frequently prevented 
by trades union regulations and restrictive apprenticeship 
conditions. 

6. The total amount of remuneratory ca/pital is not fixed 
independently of the number and quality of the labourers. As 
we have seen in the discussion of production, employers 
■wiU increase the proportion of capital applied to the hiring 
of labour if such a course is warranted by the greater relati-ye 
efficiency of the workers. The quantity of capital paid in 
wages depends not only on the number of the workers but 
also on their efficiency. 

7. The rate of general wa^es is not necessarily dependent 
on the total amount of capital available. Wages are usually 
highest in new countries, where capital is actually less 
plentiful than in old countries. Further, it can no more 
be maintained that wages depend on capital than it can be 
stated that interest and profits are dependent on labour. 
This conclusion is not supported by the analysis given in 
other chapters of the determination of profits and interest. 

The difficulties surrounding the theory caused Mill to qualify 
his original statement of it in several respects, and eventually 
to abandon it altogether. Nevertheless, in spite of the discredit 
into which the doctrine of the Wages Fund has fallen, some 
of the false conclusions which depend on the unproved statement 
are still accepted by many people, and are applied in furtherance 
of their opinions and ideas on the wage problem generally. It 
is argued, for example, that if the capital available for the payment 
of wages is limited, an increase of wages in one industry can be 
obtained only at the expense of another industry or of other 
industries, and, therefore, that trade unionism is not only futile 
but even harmful. Others who accept the same principle 
maintain that the workers sho-uld co-operate to increase -the 
demand for labour (and thereby raise wages) by fiiTniniabing 
their output, and by restricting apprenticeship and the em- ' 
ployment of women and boys. This argument is based on a 
fallacy similar to that underlying the “ worh-fund ” idea, held by 
many workers, that the amount of work is limited, and that 
the more one worker does the less is there for others to do. 

Clearly, however, such contentions ignore the essential facts 
that the wages earned by one man are spent in purchasing the 
products of other workers, and that the constructive work of 
one worker, by adding to the national di-vddend, actually increases 
■the opportumties for the employment of other workers. If, 
through the^ adoption of such “ ca' canny ” principles, the 
workers diminish their output of macliines, for example, then 
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' will unemployment tend to be caused in those industries wherein 
the maoliines are utilised. It is held in many quarters that the 
alleged adoption of these methods by bricklayers and builders’ 
labourers after the war has worked in the long run to the 
detriment of the labourers themselves, for the workers, as a 
class, have suffered more from the housing shortage than any 
other section of the community 

The Residual Claimant Theory of Wages. 

Possibly the main objection to the Wages Fund Theory is 
that it does not allow for variation in the efficiency or pro- 
ductivity of labour : it does not distinguish wages — ^the price 
paid for labour — ^from its cost to the employer in terms of the 
value it creates in production. Gradually, economists were 
compelled to recognise that the earlier theories were too pessi- 
mistic. As industey extended and specialisation increased it 
became obvious that a highly-paid worker is frequently more 
profitable to his employer than a low-paid worker on the same 
job : heUer worker is paid more because he is worth more, 

i.e., because his efficiency or productivity is greater than that 
of the lower-paid labourer. “ For competition tends to make 
the earnings got by two individuals of imequal efficiency in any 
given time, say, a day or a year, not equal, but unequal ; and, 
in like manner, it tends not to equalise, but to render unequal 
the average weeldy wage in two districts in which the average 
standards of efficiency are unequal 

- It was therefore concluded that wages are determined by 
the productivity of the labourer, and are proportionate to that 
productivity. This conception was first embodied in what is 
now known as the Residual Claimant Theory, the first of the 
productivity theories of wages which have been gradually refined 
into the modem doctrine which we shall discuss below. 

The e3q)onents of the Residual Claimant Theory regarded 
the worker as the residual claimant to the product of industry. 
Thus Jevons stated that : “ The wages of a workmg man are 
ultimately coincident with what he produces, after the deduction 
of rent, taxes, and the interest on capital”. This view was 
expounded also by the American economist, Professor Walker, 
who maintained that wages “ equal the whole product, minus 
rent, interest and profits ”, and further held that under conditions 
of full and free competition, the greater the efficiency of the 
worker, the greater the share of the product which labour can claim. 

The advantage of the theory lies in its recognition of the 
fact that, in the long run, labour must benefit from its contri- 
bution to production, and particularly in so far as the product 
is increased by reason of the greater efficiency of the worker. 
The more the worker produces, the more he earns. In other 
* Marahnll, Prineiples, VI. nr. 2. 
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words, we may say that the theo^ recognised labour’s claim 
to that portion of* the national dividend which is due to its 
exertions in conjunction with land, capital and enterprise. 

The theory appears to offer a reasonable and just explanation 
of the level of general wages, and is certainly more encouraging 
f.ha.n the pessimistic conclusions which had previously been 
reached. But although it enables us to understand why the ' 
wages of workmen in one country are higher than those of 
workmen in another, it does not fully explain changes in the 
rates of wages in the same country from time to time (neglecting, 
for the moment, consideration of changes m the price levels). 
Furthermore, it is clearly inadequate in so far as it takes no 
account of the relative scarcity or abundance of labour in relation 
to the demand for it, and in other respects also is inappHcable to 
actual conditions. Nevertheless, the Residual Theory served a 
useful purpose in emphasising the importance of the productivity 
or efficiency of labour. The recognition of this factor and its 
conjunction with the earlier idea of a minimum subsistence 
level of wages have made possible the development of the modern 
doctrine of wages which is now generally accepted. 

The Marginal Productivity or Efficiency Theory of Wages. 

The modem theory of wages is an application to labour of . 
the fundamental theory of value which has been explained 
earlier in this volume, and maintains that wages depend upon 
the relation between the demand for labour and its supply, 
subject to certain reservations necessitated by those peculiarities 
of labour which have already been noticed. 

On side of supply, a refined version of the Subsistence 
Theory is applied to show that there is a minimum below which 
general wages cannot remain for a long period. This minimum 
is described as the standard of life of the worker, i.e., the amount 
of the necessaries, comforts and luxuries of life 'which he is - 
accustomed to enjoy and upon which he will insist, tmder 
conditions of free competition. It is maintained that no worker 
■will indefinitely accept a less wage than ■will enable hiTn to 
maintain this standard of life for himself and his family. On 
the one hand, some workers may deliberately postpone or even 
forego marriage and endeavour to maintain the standard of life 
for themselves alone, eventually forcing up the level of wages 
by lessening the supply of labour. On the other hand, it is 
held that the competitive instinct will induce the worker to 
refuse to accept a rate lower than the standard, and lead him 
either to seek a better market in another district or in another 
trade, or so to qualify himself and increase his efficiency as to 
command the necessary standard of wages, or, finally, to combine 
with ins fellow-workers and compel employers to pay an adequate 
rate of remuneration. The standard wage which the worker thus 
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seeks to mamtain by reference to the social need of his group is 
' sometimes described as a “ social wage 

There is clearly a distinction between the conception of the 
standard of life and that of the standard of armfort introduced 
by the followers of Malthus. It is assumed by modem economists 
y that the energy and competitive instinct of the worker will cause 
K hi m to insist upon the current standard of life, and, therefore, 
that this standard will directly affect wages. According to the 
earlier theorists, however, the standard of comfort affects wages 
only indirectly, and that in so far as the number of the population 
tends to increase or decrease until the requisite standard is 
reached. There is, nevertheless, much that is common to the 
two conceptions : the difference between them is not radical 
but merely one of degree. 

Therefore, on the side of the supply of labour, there is a 
minimum below which wages cannot fall, and that minimum 
is the standard of life of the worker. The standard of life in 
the case of labour replaces the expense of production in the case 
of ordinary commodities, but it will be appreciated that the 
'standard of life is in many respects analogous to the cost of 
production of a commodity, because the standard of life is a 
measurement of the sacrifice made by the worker in order to 
bring up a family, i.e., in order to increase the future supply of 
workers. This influence of the stand^d of life in determming 
the number of the working classes increases as the standard 
ri^s. Am ong the better class artisans there is a very marked 
tendency to delay marriage and limit the number of children 
so that coiiditions of respectability may be maintained. But 
when the standard is very low we find that hopelessness and 
carelessness as to the futme tend to make the average family 
comparatively large. 

On 'nTT! SIDE OF DEBiAND, the theory of the determination 
of wages in no wise differs from the general law of value : 
demand for labour, according to the modem conception, is based 
on the final or marginal zitility of labour to the entrepreneur. There 
is clearly a limit to the number of workmen who can be profitably 
employed ; after a certain point the utility of additional workmen 
gradually rfiminiwlips like the utility of additional increments 
of anything else which man desires, and we can conceive that 
the last man an employer is willing to take on marks the marginal 
utility of workers to the employer. But how is this utility 
estimated ? Clearly by the productivity of each successive 
worker — ^the .amount which each worker adds to the net product. 
We can imagine that in a certain firm the first 100 workers prove 
very productive, so far as the result of their employment can be 
measured in terms of the product. Possibly also the engagement 
of the next 100, or of the next 200, may be very remimerative 
to the employer ; but ultimately a point is reached where the 
employer is doubtful as to whefiier it will pay him to employ 
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another worker or not, and at this point, where the contributions 
of the worker to the final product may be assumed to be almost 
equal to the wages paid, we have the marginal worher. Now, 
when we are considering a great body of workers, we may regard 
each worker as being equal in capacity and interchangeable 
with any other worker in the same grade, and, therefore, 
the same wage must be paid throughout that grade. This 
wage will be that which the employer pays to the last man 
he takes on : so far as demand is concerned the wages of 
the marginal worker determine the wages paid to all the 
labourers. 

In the chapters on Production we have referred to the 
Principle of Substitution which is applied by the entrepreneur 
in determining the relative proportion of land, labour and capital 
which he will employ in production. The entrepreneur aims 
at a maximum profit by arrangiog the most economically efiScient 
combination of the factors under his control. . This principle 
is most important in connection with the determination of the 
marginal worker, and it is clear that the marginal productivity 
of labour depends, not only on its own productivity, but also 
on its productivity relative to that of land and capital. If the 
employer finds that a machine is ultimately more productive 
than ten men, he will use the machine and do without the men. 
All employers in the same trade will tend to do likewise, so that 
the demand for that kind of labour will faU, and wages also 
will find a lower level. Thus, when we speak of the marginal 
productivity of labour we mean its marginal productivity as 
ascertained by the employer after carefully selecting between 
and combining the various factors at his disposal. 

The Marginal Productivity theory, therefore, applies to 
labour the fundamental principles which govern values generally. 
We may compare wages at any moment with market price, 
and wages over a long period with normal value. Then we 
may conclude that wages at any mmnent are determined by the 
marginal productivity of labour to the entrepreneur, while normal 
wages must be sufficient to cover the standard of life of the worTcers 
in the grade concerned. In the long run, the level of wa^es tends 
to that point at which the marginal productivity of the worker is 
equal to the supply price of the worker as determined by his standard 
of life. Marginal productivity thus corresponds to marginal 
utility in the general law of value, and the standard of life is a 
conception comparable with cost of production in the case of 
ordinary commodities. The employer seeks to pay his workers 
an ^nornic wage, determined by reference to their margmal 
productivity under e:dstmg Gonditiovs ; the worker seeks to 
mamtam a social wage, determined by reference to social con- 
sideratioiM and particularly the standard of living of the group 
to which he belongs. & & r 

If the standard of life of the workers in a certain grade is 
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threatened by a reduction in wages, the workers in that grade 
will be induced to combine to ensure that wages will be paid 
which are at least equal to this standard. On his part the 
employer does everything possible to increase the productivity 
and efficiency of his workpeople, and to make that productivity 
at least equal to the wage corresponding to the standard of life. 
Further, the price wliich the employer will demand for his 
product must be sufficient to enable him to pay this wage to his 
workpeople, and ultimately the demand for labour is derived 
from the demand for the commodities which labour produces. 
Production, however, is carried on long in advance of demand, 
and wages have to be paid long before the product is ready for 
marketing. Hence it is not possible for the employer to deter- 
mine, when actually hiring his workers, what their marginal 
productivity is likely to be. He has to work on an estimate of 
the ultimate selling price of the product, and that estimate 
determines how much he can afford to pay his labour force. 
For this reason wages, at any moment under conditions of 
perfect competition, may be said to represent the discounted 
marginal product of labour, and this discount increases as the 
industrial process becomes more complicated, and a greater 
period must elapse before the product can be placed on the 
market. 

Although the theory is subject to a number of criticisms, it 
undoubtedly gives a reasonable explanation of wages generally, 
and also enables us to explain variations in wages in different 
countries. It may even be applied to explain variations in 
wages in different trades and in different grades of labour. 
It shows us that the share of the National Dividend which accrues 
to labour is determined by its productivity relative to the other 
factors of production. It shows also that real wages (see post, 
■page 282) may be higher in one country than another because 
the TuaTgiun.! productivity of labour is higher and its marginal 
worth, i.e., its remimeration, is consequently greater. In the 
long run, wages are higher in England than in India, for example, 
first, because the standard of life is far higher in the former 
country, and, secondly, because the productivity of labour in 
India is low, owing to its comparatively low grade of efficiency 
and its plentifulness in proportion to natural resources. Wages 
in Belgium are lower than in England because, in the former 
country, the supply of labour is high relative to the country’s 
natural resources, and consequently its marginal productivity 
is relatively low. Again, wages are higher in one industry than 
in another because the marginal productivity of the workers 
in one as measured in terms of the product is greater than 
the productivity of the workers in the other industry. For 
aiTnilnr reasous an overseer or works manager is paid at a 
higher rate than a machine tender or stoker; Ms greater 
Tpn.rgiTia.1 productivity is reflected in Ms “ market price ”, 
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while his higher standard of life is reflected in his “supplj 
price 

The theory also explains the effect on wages of the abundance 
or scarcity of labour at any time. Clearly, the greater the supply 
in relation to demand the lower the rate of wages, because less 
has to be paid for the marginal worker. This statement enables 
us to understand why the introduction of native labour into 
a country or of women and children into an industry tends to 
depress general wages : if their services are sufficiently pro- 
ductive they are taken on and they become the “ marginal 
workers ” whose wage determines the general rate paid for that 
grade of work. 

Criticisms of the Marginal Productivity Theory of Wages. 

The principal objection to the theory is its assumption of 
perfect competition, and of the perfect mobility of the worker — 
economic conceptions which exist rarely (if' at aU) in actual 
life. Although conditions are changing rapidly, there is little 
doubt that the employing class generally is in a better competitive 
position than the great body of workers. The worker must 
labour if he would live, but as a general rule the employer is not 
in such urgent need of a worker's services as the worker is of 
employment. Consequently, so far as wages are concerned, 
the power of holding out is much stronger among employers 
than among labourers : there is a distmet limit to the risks 
the worker may run in bargaining with his employer concerning 
his remimeration. So it may frequently happen that, through 
fear, ignorance, objection to change, or other causes, the worker 
may not seek his best market, and the employer may not be 
compelled to pay all that he can and should pay, as determined 
by the mar^al productivity of his workers. Further, the 
employer, being a business man in business for profit and not 
for pleasure, may generally be expected to take as much as he 
, can safely obtain, and even if the efficiency of labour were so 
increased as to result in a considerable addition to the net 
product, it would rarely happen that the workers would benefit 
to the full extent of that addition. 

The second great objection to the theory concerns the mp.a,ning 
of the term “ productivity ", which has been subjected to much 
exammation and criticism. We have referred to it as the 
adffitional contribution of the worker to the net product, but 
it is clearly very difficult to assess or even to estimate that 
addition. Is it to be measured in terms of actual output or in 
terms of the^ market value of the product ? If the former is 
^ken it is difficult to see how the rate of wages is determined. 
On the other hand, market value is an even more uncertain 
basis. Not only may such value fluctuate considerably after 
the goods have been produced, but the fluctuations may have 
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no n'fou'iict* lo cost or to cxjH’nsJi* of production. Our unnlysis 
of gro'i.s ]>rofi(s will phow that the reward of industry may bo 
considerably inereu'^ed by monopoly or chance gains whicli* can 
be attrilnitcd ncitlu'r to the worker nor to the cntreproncur. 
Are^ wages to be influence<l, an«l if .so, in what way, by such 
additions lo lh(' value nf tla* pi'oduct ? Ls the worker to 
benefit, from such accretions of value in spite of the fact that 
they can be* attributed neither to his jiroductmty nor to his 
enieieney ? 

The diflietdties are many, and various suggc.stions have hcen 
brought forwanl in an endeavour to overcome them. For thc.se 
reasons the Marginal Productivity Theory may be regarded 
ns being still incomiilct<*. Possibly the future will bring some 
refinement which will enabh* most of the diflicultic.s to be removed. 
At present, however, it does not seem possible that one theory 
of wages can hojie to cover the multitude of conditions and 
the counth's*: inllucaices which may atTect general wages : it 
can merely point to general t<Muleneie.s and indicate their relative 
importance. Indeed, many economists prefer to state broadly 
that there are two limits to wages — a maximum determined by 
the productivity of the worker, and a minimum determined by 
the standard of life of the worker’s grade : between these two 
limits wages will lluctuatc according to the relative bargaining 
strength of employers and workers. Wages cannot remain for 
long below the lower limit, because workers will combine to obtain 
a rate at least equivalent to the standard of life, and, if that 
rate is not granted, their numbers will be reduced until the 
requi.site wage is obtained. On the other hand, competition 
among cmj)loyers will Uiid to hand over to the worker the whole 
of the addition to the net product which re.sidts from his efforts, 
less rent-, interest and a minimum rate of profits. It is ])ossiblc 
that for a short period combinations of labour may compel 
the employer tf> pay more than is ju.stified by this addition to 
the net prmluct, but, in the long run, employers would discontinue 
their oj)erations rather than continue to ])ay such rates. 

It will be seen that this stalcinont is similar to the jMurginnl 
I’roductivity TJieory jH'cvionsly explained, but that it i.s Jiot 
quite BO comjdetc in its nnaly.sis. 

THE PROBLEM OF RELATIVI5 WAGES. 

The foregoing analysis sought to c.xplain the factors which 
determine the general rate of wages \nthin a community, but 
although the Marginal Productivity Theory gives us some 
explanation of tlie variation in wages ns between dilTerent 
occuiiations, it does not completely explain such differences, 
many of which arc due to influences other than the demand for 
.and supply of labour. Accordingly, certain other factors need 
to be considered. 
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Nominal Wages and Real Wages. 

A distinction which is of importance in connection with the 
problem of relative wages is that which must be drawn between 
no min al wages and real wages. 

Nominal Wages or Nominal Earnings refer to the amount 
of the wage as measured in terms of money. In this country 
we may say that a man’s earnings are £6 a week, but unless we 
have some indication of the general level of the prices of com- 
modities, we cannot appreciate the real value of those earnings. 

Real Wages or Real Earnings refer to the “ purchasing 
power ” of the worker’s remuneration, i.e., the amount of the 
necessaries, comforts and luxuries of life which the worker can 
co mman d in return for his services. It will no doubt be accepted 
without explanation that £5 in 1914 would go much further than 
in 1927, when expended on the purchase of the same commodities ; 
i.e., £5 in 1914 would buy much more of the same things than 
would £5 in 1927. Prices advanced so much in this period 
that the value of money fell considerably, and so we find that 
even where workers have obtained appreciable advances in their 
rates of pay, the real worth of their earnings is often less than in 
pre-war days. 

It is clear, therefore, that if we are to compare the relative 
rates of wages in different occupations, we must determine, 
first of all, whether we are considering nominal or real wages, 
for although the former may be equal in two industries or in two 
coimtries, real wages may differ considerably. " The labourer 
is rich or poor, is well or ill rewarded, in proportion to the real, 
not to the nominal, value of his wages In fact, nominal 
wages in one industry may be higher than those in another, 
and yet real wages may be considerably less. This may be 
understood by a consideration of the factors in the following 
summary : — 


Factors Determining Real Wages. 

1. The Purchasing Power of Money. — ^This varies 
with the general level of prices, and is indicated by index 
numbers of commodity prices (see 'post. Chap. 24). Money 
wages may be higher in new countries than in the European 
countries, but the cost of living is generally higher, and so 
the difference in real wages is not so marked. 

In comparing real wages in two regions attention must 
therefore be given to the prevailing level of prices in the 
regions concerned. Generally speaking, the ordinary index 
numbers will be used for this purpose, but even then 
allowances may be necessary in order to include only such 

^ Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, Book L v. 
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conuDodities as are usually purchased by the workers 
concerned. 

2. The i'oRM ob Payment. — ^Although most wages are 
paid in money, the monetary payment does not always 
represent the whole of the return for services rendered.' 
For example, the agricultural labourer frequently obtains 
an additional reward in the form of cheap (or even free) 
butter, milk, eggs, and other foods, or in the form of a cottage 
let free or at a merely nominal rent. Similarly, the miner 
obtains cheap coal and the fisherman cheap or free fish. 
Allowance must also be made for the pensions which are 
payable in the case of bank officials, civil servants and 
teachers. 

3. The Regularity ob the Employment. — ^In com- 
paring real earnings care must be taken to allow for 
differences in the permanence and regularity of the work. 
Some occupations are seasonal, as, for example, those of 
harvesters and builders. Others are irregular and uncertain, 
as, for example, those of fishermen, slaterers and joiners, 
whose work may be interrupted by bad weather. 

4. The Possibility ob Extra Eabninqs. — Some workers 
can add to their earnings by undertaking other duties 
either in conjunction with their ordinary day's work or in 
their spare time. Thus bank officials may add considerably 
to their earnings by conducting insurance business, while 
teachers may increase their salaries by undertaking spare- 
time lectureships and private tuition. In other occupations 
no such opportunities may exist. The advantages of an 
occupation in this respect may be considerably emianced if 
the worker’s wife and family are enabled to add to the family 
income by undertaking work, as is the case in great textile 
industries. ’ 

5. The Length ob the Woebong Day. — I n comparing, 
real earnings allowance must obviously be made for differ- - 
ences in the number of hom-s worked per day, and in 
the number of days worked per year. This arises, for ex- 
ample, when we compare the farm labourer, working from. 
6 a.m. to 6 p.m. and with few holidays, with a school teacher, 
working from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. and with substantial holidays. 

6. The Nattjee ob the Employment. — ^This is of im- 
portance in two ways. In the first place, some occupations 
(e.g., heavy metal casting) are by their nature so heavy 
that the duration of the working capacity is reduced, while 
others (e.g., metal grinding and lead-worlnng) are dangerous,- 
and result in periods of incapacity which shorten the 
aggregate earning period. Real wages in such occupations' 
are obviously not directly comparable with rates in easy 
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and healthy occupations, unless allowance is made for the 
lower toftxil earnings throughout life. 

In the same way the cleanliness, pleasantness, and 
social standing of an occupation have to be considered in 
estimating the real value of the wage received. Adam 
Smith suggested the well-known comparison of the butcher 
and baker ; the former is paid more because of the distaste 
with which his trade is generally regarded. 

7. Peospects of Success. — The prospects of promotion 
and of higher wages in the future may induce a man to work 
hard in the present for a low wage. But in comparing 
that low wage with the higher wage of another man in the 
same trade, due allowance must be made for the present 
value attached to the anticipated increased earnings in the 
future. 

Nominal and Real Cost of Labour. 

The foregoing distinctions are made from the point of view 
of the labourer. On similar lines the employer has to differentiate 
clearly between the nominal cost of his worker, as measured in 
terms of the wages paid (whether in money or in kind), and the 
real cost of the worker in terms of his productivity or ejBSiciency. 
For example, two gardeners may be employed at the same wage 
of £3 a week — ^their nominal cost is equal. But, whereas one 
may dig up only 40 square yards of ground in one day of eight 
hours, the other may dig up 80 square yards in the same time. 
Clearly, the real cost of the second gardener is one-half that of 
the first. The same differences in efficiency are found throughout 
the sphere of industry. Their causes and effects have already 
been considered in Chapter 8, ante. 

The Economy of High Wages. — ^In the case of the two 
gardeners instanced above, it is clear that if the employer were 
compelled to do so, he could afford to pay the better workman 
a wage up to £6 a week, so long as he found it profitable to pay 
the less capable worker £3 a week, for the additional payment 
would be made up by the greater efficiency of the worker. 
Similar conditions exist in all branches of production ; wages 
may be high, but labour cost may be low. 

“ Low Wages are Dear Wages — ^This statement follows from . 
the foregoing explanation. A low rate of remuneration is 
usually an indication of a low degree of productivity, and is not 
necessarily economical to the employer. If the rate of wages 
is insufficient to enable the worker and his family to maintain a 
reasonable or customary standard of living, the efficiency of the 
work tends to di m i ni sh. Hence, employers recognise that an 
increase in the rate of wages within certain limit s is accompanied 
by greater efficiency, which will more than compensate the 
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employer for the additional expense. This explains the con- 
ception of “ efficiency wages By increasing wages to the 
efficiency point the employer obtains his output at a lower real 
cost per unit, in spite of the high nominal cost of each worker. 
To some extent, too, demand is steadied because the workers’ 
purchasing capacity is maintained at a high level. 

“ Long Homs mean Inefficiency ”. — Similar conclusions may be 
reached in regard to the number of hours worked by the labourer. 
Long hours inevitably result in a loss of efficiency if they are 
continued indefinitely, and here again employers recognise that, 
up to a point, a reduction of hours is accompanied by greater 
productivity on the part of the worker. In other words, the 
worker can, in the long run, turn out an equal, and possibly a 
greater, output when worlting the shorter hours than when 
engaged for the longer period. Obviously, there is in all cases 
a point of maximum efficiency beyond wMch it would not pay 
an employer to make further reductions in the working period, 
but thM point can be determined only by practical experiment. 

The economy of high wages is specially important when 
machinery is employed to any great extent, and generally 
speaking, the greater the use of machinery, the greater the 
efficiency of high wages. This is attributable, in the first place, 
to the fact that the handling of expensive and delicate machinery 
by inefficient and possibly careless workers may involve the 
employer in considerable loss. Secondly, firms employing a 
small proportion of labour relative to capital in the form of 
machines and appliances are more ready to pay good prices 
for their labour than ffims employing a larger proportion of 
labour relative to capital, because the care and efficient use of 
that capital is of greater importance in the case of the first type 
of ffim, and an addition to their wages bill represents a smaller 
addition to total expenses of production than a proportionate 
increase in the case of the ffims employing relatively large 
quantities of labour. 

Causes of Differences in Relative Wages. 

With a clear conception of the distinctions noted in the 
foregoing paragraphs, we may proceed to survey briefly the 
fundamental causes which determine the differences in wages 
as between the various occupations within a community. The 
Marginal Productivity Theory has done much to solve the 
problem, but it does not offer a complete solution of the fact 
that different kinds of laboru have different values as measured 
by their nominal earnings, or of the existence of many workers 
in some occupations and of few in others. Why, for example, 
are there relatively few engine drivers as compared with 
agricultural labourers, and why are their earnings considerably 
higher 1 Why should there be a comparatively small number 
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of doctors and of lawyers, earning high fees, and a comparatively 
large number of ordinary clerks and shop assistants, with low 
rates of remuneration ? These and similar difficult questions 
cannot be answered by any simple theory or analysis, but we 
can trace some important influences in the general conditions 
of the demand for and supply of labour in each occupation. 

On the Side of Demand we note at once the fundamental 
fact that the demand for labour of any Mnd is determined 
ultimately by the demand of consumers for the products or 
services of that labour. There is a greater demand' for some 
services and for some products than for other services and 
products : more dock labourers and agricultural workers are 
required by the community than doctors and lawyers ; more 
bakers of bread are required than sculptors in marble and bronze. 
In itself, however, this fact does not take us far, for it is patent 
that the reward of labour is considerably lower in those occu- 
pations for which there is a greater demand, than in those 
for which the demand is less intense. It is clear that greater 
abilities, natural or acquired, are necessary for the sparsely 
supplied employments and that such abilities are recognised in 
the higher rates of remuneration, but why do not greater numbers 
of workers qualify and improve themselves in order to move 
into the better paid occupations ? Clearly, the explanation is 
to be found mainly on the side of supply. 

We may note, however, that puctuatiom in demand may 
considerably influence the values of different kinds of labour. 
Such fluctuations may result from changes in the tastes, fashions 
and incomes of consumers of the services or products of the 
labour, or from changes in methods of production, resulting in 
demands for different varieties of labour, of appliances and 
of raw materials. But, in all cases, the effect of a change in 
demand for certain classes of labour relative to other classes will 
necessarily result in fluctuations in the “ prices ” paid for the 
former classes of work. 

The Peoblem of the Supply of different classes of labour 
is extremely complex, and we must be content with tracing 
certain broad influences which determine the supply of workers 
in the various grades. In the first place, we must note that 
the supply of labour for any occupation depends, not only on its 
current rate of nominal wages, but also on what may be called 
its general attractiveness to the worker as compared with other 
occupations. This matter was exhaustively considered by 
Adam Smith about one hundred and fifty years ago, but the 
important conclusions he then reached regarding the differences 
in the attractiveness of various employments are stiU applicable 
and may be thus summarised : — 

1. The Agreeableness or Disagreeableness of the Work . — 
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This factor has been considered above in connection with 
real wages. Workers employed on specially diagreeable 
tasks have frequently to be paid additional remuneration. 

2. EasR or Difficulty of Learning the Business, in 
relation to expense as weU as ability. The greater the 
trouble and expense, the lower the supply of labour unless 
an inducement sufficient to compensate for the e^enditure 
of capital and energy is likely to be forthcoming. 

3. The Regularity and, Security of the Employment . — Thia 
also has been referred to previously. The work of the 
bricklayer is less certain and regular than that of the joiner, 
who can work indoors in bad weather, while the former 
must remain idle. Hence the supply of bricklayers will 
decrease unless the remuneration offered will recompense 
them for the greater degree of disutility involved in brick- 
la 3 dng as an occupation. 

4. The Possibilities of Success or Failure. — ^Workers are 
naturally attracted to occupations which offer prospects of 
high material rewards in the future, and the higher the 
chances of success, the greater the supply, other things 
being equal. On the other hand, the likelihood of failure 
is one of the surest deterrents to the attraction of any labour 
other than that of a very low grade. 

5. The Degree of Trust Reposed in the Worker, — The 
worker who can be relied upon to fill positions of trust and 
responsibility is comparatively rare. Frequently, such con- 
fidence can be earned only after years of experience and train- 
ing, but the social esteem of the eventual position is worth 
striving for, apart from the fair wage which is usually earned. 

It ,wili be appreciated that these factors suggested by 
Adam Smith have been largely covered in our d^cussion of 
‘real wages. In fact, the distinction between real and nominal 
wages is largely due to allowances for the relative attractiveness 
of different occupations and of their comparative disutility to 
the worker. In other words, a worker in one trade may be 
prepared to accept a lower nominal wage than a worker in a 
similar trade because of the greater net advantages, or the less 
degree of disutility, of his daily work. 

On the estimation of these net advantages and disadvantages 
of various occupations depends very largely the supply of labour 
which is forthcoming for each class of work, and also the earnings 
which the various classes of labour will receive for services 
rendered. “ If all workers were free, at the beginning, of theh 
working life, to choose any occupation, we should expect, apart 
from changes in demand, to find average individual earnings in 
different occupations over a year, or other sufficiently long 
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period of time, roughly proportionate to current estimates of 
the relative attractiveness of the different occupations. Such 
estimates are, of course, liable to error. Individuals are apt to 
miscalculate chances, and in particular their ovm chances of 
securing the exceptional prizes of an occupation on' the one 
hand, and of escaping unemployment, sickness and accident on 
the other. In any case, however, differences in the attractiveness 
of different occupations are sufficient to account for considerable 
differences in the value of different kinds of work 

Alternatively we may say that if competition were perfect, 
and if labour were free to choose its outlet and to move from 
one occupation to another without let or hindrance, then the. 
extra disutilities of certain occupations would be balanced by extra 
earnings, while lower rewards would be received by workers in, 
those occupations where the advantages were high. Under such 
ideal conditions, therefore, the differences in relative wages 
would be largely accounted for by differences in the relative 
advantages or utilities of the emplojnnents. 


Hindrances to Free Movement and Choice of Occupation. 

As we have seen in other departments of our enquiry, 
however, perfect competition and free mobility of labour cannot 
be assumed. In the first place, combinations of labourers and of 
employers, in the form of Trades Unions and of Employers’ 
Associations, modify very considerably the free play of economic 
forces in regard to the supply and remuneration of labour in 
various occupations. These influences will be discussed in a 
followiag chapter, but in relation to our present subject we may 
note that a strong trade union may force wage rates for certain 
classes of labour above the marginal worth of that labour. By 
imposing strict regulations on the admission of apprentices, the 
use of boy labour and the movement of labour from one occupa- 
tion to another, trade unions may, in certain circumstances, 
enable the labour concerned to control the market to such an 
extent as to be able to demand monopoly wages. 

The immobility of labour is also of considerable importance 
in its influence on relative wages, and reference may be made to 
the remarks hereon in Chapter 7, ante. Cost of transporting the 
labourer himself, his family and belongings, together with the 
difficulty of obtaining house accommodation, are important 
factors in preventing the worker from securing a strictly com- 
petitive rate of pay. This is particularly noticeable whenever 
there is a temporary glut of labour in any particular market, 
as may arise, for example, when the demand for labour, which 
has been trained and specialised in certain work, falls off owing 
to depression in the industry concerned. The existence of non- 

> Hugh Dalton, The Inequality of Incomes, p. 266. 
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competing groups of workers, i.e., different grades between which 
movement is difficult or very slow, also tends to the persistence 
of inequalities in the wage levels as between the various 
groups. 

Again, we may refer to the influence of custom and of tradition 
in fixing the fees paid in certain skilled professional occupations, 
such as those of medicine and of the law. In such cases the 
rates of remuneration are based on old-established practice 
and tradition, and are not adjusted by competitive forces in 
accordance with the net advantages of the occupations or with 
the relation between the demand for such services and their 
supply. In these occupations high remuneration may frequently 
be commanded, at least for short periods, by comparatively 
inefficient workers. 

Finally, we come to the question of choice of occupation. 
Only in a comparatively small proportion of cases will this choice 
be in the hands of the worker himself. In the first place, the 
number of occupations open to members of the lower classes 
is definitely restricted. There are certain definite occupations 
which correspond roughly with the various grades of society. 
In consequence of poverty, lack of education, difficulty in 
obtaining information, and absence of vision, the workers may 
be .unable to apply themselves in any but certain branches of 
work, and from generation to generation the tendency is for 
certain classes of workers to remain in the same grade of 
occupation. The agricultural labourer will rarely work his 
way into a more liberally paid calling, while the mill-hand is so 
adapted to the conditions and environment of the textile industries 
as to find movement difficult, if not impossible. These general 
principles are still more emphasised with regard to the more liberal 
•professions, where the necessary proficiency can be acquired 
gnly after many years of expensive and difficult training. The 
“ costs of entry " into the professions of medicine and of the 
law are relatively liigh, and the doors to such occupations are 
closed to aU except those who have fair means and the necessary 
opportunity. 

These considerations are of special importance in their influence 
on the choice of careers for children made by parents in the 
various grades of society. Among the poorer classes, little 
choice is possible, and few are capable or willing to endure the 
great sacrifices necessary to train children for the more re- 
munerative occupations, in spite of their great attractiveness. 
One reason for this is, of course, that the parents themselves 
do not obtain the reward, and few are sufficiently unselfish to 
sow that others, even their children, may reap. .Another reason 
is that frequently the poorer classes, even though they may 
obtain the means and be given the opportunity, have neither 
the education nor vision to estimate the advantages of bringing, 
up their children for a higher grade of work. 

T 
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In the second place, we find that entry to certain occupations, 
and particularly those of a higher grade, is rendered extremely 
difiScult by the efforts of peisons already “ in possession ” to 
limit the increase in numbers by restrictions of various kind, 
such as the imposition of heavy fees, the demand for high qualifi- 
cations, and the insistence on a certain standard of general 
education and of social fitness. Even among the artisan classes, 
regulations concerning apprenticeship and learners tend to 
limit the incursion of new blood and prevent supply from over- 
taking demand. 

Thus, for these and similar reasons the supply of labour in the 
lower grade occupations is generally quite adequate to demand, 
and the value of such labour, i.e., the rate of wages, is conse- 
quently low. Demand for such labour is high, but it is not so 
high in relation to supply as to warrant an increase in demamd frice. ' 
In certain low grade unskilled occupations, such as local or dock 
labouring, the competition for employment is intensified by the 
fact that they provide a kind of “ dumping ground ” for the 
poorest class of labour in the community, including yoimg and 
old, casuals and vagrants, men who have drifted downwards from 
much better positions, and others of doubtful character who are 
compelled to accept whatever work is offering. The supply of 
workers for such occupations is always in excess of demand, 
and the level of unemployment is ordinarily high. These facts, 
and the resultant low rate of wages, illustrate the fact that it is 
much easier for the worker to sink lower in the scale of occupa- 
tions rather than to move upwards into a better grade. 

On the other hand, remuneration in the more highly-skilled 
occupations and in the liberal professions is comparatively high 
because of the factors, natural and artificial, which tend to make 
entry into those occupations difficult and expensive. Supply in- 
many of such cases is scarcely equal to the demand ; conse- 
quently the rates of remuneration are high, and tend to increase 
as the period of training lengthens and the expense increases. 
This tendency is accentuated if the work is of a particularly 
Mgh order and necessitates exceptional natural abilities, for 
in such cases a rent of ability may be obtained in addition to the 
high wages which result from the natural shortage in the supply. 

The Wages of Male and Female Labour. 

A consideration of the factors which we have just discussfj; 
affords an explanation of the higher wages paid for male labo*"^ 
as compared with that for female labour,, even where the wori* 
itself is almost identical. Owing to physical limitations and legal 
and other restrictions women are prevented from entering many 
occupations, with the result that the supply of female labour 
tends to be concentrated upon a narrow field. Moreover, since 
women as a mile do not intend to embark upon a permanent 
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industrial career they are seldom willing to undergo the long and 
expensive training which is necessary to secure a highly-paid 
post. Competition is accordingly extremely keen in the com- 
paratively few occupations open to women, and is further 
intensified by the competition of elderly or weak men, and of 
yoimg boys and girls. These factors, together with the weak 
organisation of women m industry, tend to produce a low level 
^ of wages for female labour. 



CHAPTER 19 

INTEREST AND ITS DETERMINATION 

Interest is the payment made for the use in production of the 
third factor — capital ; it represents the share of the capitalist 
in the product of industry. 

In approaching the theory of interest, as in other depart- 
ments of our inquiry, we have to pause at the outset in order 
to obtain a clear and correct idea of the subject of our in- 
vestigation. In Economics the term “ interest ” (sometimes 
distinguished as economic interest) applies only to the payment 
for capital, i.e., for the loan of wealth for productive purposes. 
The first (hfficulty therefore arises in consequence of the general 
use of the term to denote the payment made for the loan of 
money. It must be remembered, however, that money is simply 
the means for obtaining capital. Interest is in fact paid for the 
use in production of capital in its infinite variety — ^m the form 
of machinery, raw material, buildings and ships. So long as 
these considerations are not forgotten it is not incorrect to re- 
gard interest as the payment for the use of monetary capital, 
monetary capital being the agency through which capital in 
general can be obtained and controlled, and therefore repre- 
senting a command over material capital in whatever form it 
is desired. 

The second difficulty arises from the fact that the term 
“ interest ” is applied in the same community at the same time 
to payments which differ considerably in amount. It is well 
known that rates of interest may vary within very wide limits. 
At one extreme is the Bank of England, borrowing enormous 
sums of money in the form of deposits from its customers 
without paying any interest- whatsoever. At the other end of 
the scale are moneylenders and pawnbrokers, charging perhaps 
50 per cent, (and possibly more) on their loans. Between these 
extremes we find banks borrowing from their customers at 
from 2^ per cent, to 3 per cent. ; the State borrowing for long 
periods in return for 4^ per cent., and municipalities and 
industrial firms of standing obtaining loans from the public 
for 5 or 6 per cent, per annum. If, then, interest is being paid 
in all these cases for the loan of monetary capital, and if, as 
may fairly be assumed, aU such capital is interchangeable, we 
are natmaUy disposed to enquire why such differing rates can 
exist in the same community at the same time. Should not 
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competition among borrowers and between lenders tend to force 
all rates of interest to a level of equality ? 

The Elements of Gross Interest. 

The solution of this difficulty is to be found in the fact that 
the term “ interest when applied to many of the payments 
mentioned, is used to cover various elements in addition to net 
or •pure or economic interest. Such pajnments are best dis- 
tinguished as gross interest, wliich may be regarded as an inclusive 
return to the investment of capital, comprising some or all of 
the following four elements : — 

1. Net Interest, i,e., the return for the use of capital 
only. 

2. Insttbance against Eisk, i.e., an additional payment 
demanded by the lender as an insurance against the possible 
loss of the capital. The risks covered may be those which 
• arise from business contingencies or those which may result 
from personal defects of the borrower, such as dishonesty or 
incapacity. 

3. Eemtjneeation foe Inconvenience. — The ideal in- 
vestment is one in which money of large or small amount 
may be placed, or from which such money may be with- 
drawn, at the mil of the investor. Inconvenient invest- 
ments are those which may be repaid at any moment and 
the money suddenly returned to the lender, who may not 
easily find a fresh use for it ; or those in wMch the capital 
is locked up for a long period and from which it cannot 
easily be withdrawn. The greater the inconvenience, the 
Viighftr the payment which must be made to the investor 
in order to attract his capital. 

4. Remuneeation foe Seevices. — Certain classes of 
loaning are characterised by the appreciable amount of labour 
involved in the form of book-keeping and correspondence. 
This applies particularly to those businesses conducting 
small loaning operations, such as pawnbroking and smaS 
moneylending, where much work is involved in keeping 
records, accepting small periodical instalments and pro- 
secuting enquiries as to the respectability and standing of 
the borrower. In such cases the lender expects to be 
adequately compensated for the trouble which he incurs, 
otherwise he would obviously seek a return on his capital 
by investing it in some less troublesome direction. Con- 
sequently, if borrowers will have such services, they must 
be prepared to pay for them, and the payment, is included 
in the gross interest charged. This payment is some- 
times stated to be in respect of the M}our of managing the 
investment. 
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There are not many cases where it can be said that pure 
economic interest only is paid, but the yield on British Govern- 
ment Stock (such as Consols and the War Loans) is no doubt 
the nearest approximation. Alternatively, some economists define 
net interest as that which is fixed on trustee investments, i.e., 
those in which trustees may invest money without running any 
risk of personal liability. The slight variations between the 
interest on different government loans may be attributed to the 
factor of convenience : the longer period 4| per cent. Conver- 
sion Loan, issued in 1924, giving a guaranteed yield of 4| per cent, 
on the conversion price for a long period of years, is to be 
preferred to the shorter dated 6 per cent. War Loan by an 
investor who wishes to be saved the inconvenience of finding 
a high yielding security for the investment of his funds at the 
end of a comparatively short period of time, i.e., when the 5 per 
cent, loan matures. 

If the prevailing rate of interest on first class government 
stock worjfe out at approximately 5 per cent., we may regard 
any higher payment for the use of capital as gross interest, i.e., 
as including certain of the other elements in addition to prure 
interest. As a general rule the most important factor is the 
question of risk — ^both the risk of not obtaining an adequate 
yield and the risk of loss of capital — and a perusal of the financial 
columns of a newspaper will generally afford some illuminat- 
ing examples. The rates of interest paid for the same kind 
of investment in industrial concerns of similar class tend to 
the same level. Approximately the same yield will be obtained 
respectively from debentures, from ordinary shares and from 
preference shares of industrial firms of the same class. The 
rates of interest wiU be higher on ordinary . shares than on 
preference shares, and higher on the latter than on debentures, 
the difference in each case being due to the difference in 
security, i.e., to differences in the degree of risk. For example, 
at the time of writing the preference shares of a first class 
industrial organisation, such as Courtaulds Ltd. or the British 
American Tobacco Company, should yield about 6| per cent, 
per annum, whereas the ordinary shares of similar concerns 
should yield the investor about 6| per cent, per annum (i.e. on 
the market or quoted price and not on the nominal value). ?Che 
difference of per cent, is almost entirely insurance against 
the greater risk in the case of ordinary shares, which rank after 
preference shares in their rights to profits and capital. The 
play of competition tends to equate the rates of gross interest 
for firms of equal repute and of equal financial strength. So 
important is this factor that it is possible to judge the market 
estimation .of the stren^h of a concern by a simple comparison 
of the yields on its various classes of shares with the yields on 
similar shares of other industrial imdertakings. 
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The Problem of Interest. 

In co^dering the question of interest on capital as an 
element in distribution, we are confronted by three main 
problems : (1) Should interest be paid ? (2) Why is interest 
paid ? (3) How is the rate of interest determined ? 

The question as to whether interest should be paid is partly 
a moral one and involves other than economic considerations, 
so only a brief reference is necessary to the problem wliich 
has been much debated for many centuries, and in respect of 
which there is no xmanimity even to-day. For a very long 
period the prevailing view was that any exaction of interest 
from a borrower was unjustifiable, and in ancient and mediaeval 
times the Church supported this idea by forbidding usury or 
the lending of money at interest. This attitude was based in 
the first place on the fact that in those periods there was little 
employment of capital for productive use, and consequently there 
was little evidence of the gain which accrued from its employ- 
ment. Secondly, the actual nature of moneylending operations 
was sufficient to bring them into disfavour : on the one hand 
were persons in distress who were compelled by circumstances 
to seek assistance, and on the other hand were the wealthy and 
generally oppressive moneylenders. The fact that the latter 
frequently belonged to a non-Christian nation (such as the Jews) 
helps also to explain much of the harshness and bitterness with 
which they were regarded, but there is little doubt that the 
unpopularity of moneylenders generally, and the unpopularity 
of the business which they conducted, were well-merited by 
reason of the exorbitant rates which they exacted. These were, 
as a rule, quite out of proportion to the real value of the 
economic service rendered, and were in many cases so high as 
to bring ruin to the borrower. 

The develdpment of industry and commerce, and the con- 
stantly growing need for capital as an instrument of production, 
brought a gradual change in the opinions of men regarding the 
payment of interest. The great objection to usury and money- 
lending was based chiefly on the fact that it was so frequently 
resorted to in consequence of want, distress, or prodigality, and 
imder such circumstances that the lender could impose oppres- 
sive terms on the borrower, and frequently obtain a baneful 
influence over him. In time, however, it came to be recognised 
that a properly conducted business transaction for the loan of 
money for business purposes was of advantage to both parties, 
and, in fact, usually more beneficial in the long run to the 
borrower than to the lender. And while, on the one hand, 
borrowers for business purposes could give adequate security 
and thus lessen the risk ,of the transactions, on the other hand, 
lenders came to recognise that their business would increase if 
reasonable rates were charged. Thus we find that interest was 
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charged and paid for commercial purposes in spite of the law 
and the Church, and in spite of popular opinion, and eventually 
it became recognised in all progressive states that the loaning of 
capital and the payment of interest were necessary transactions 
in the business world. 

Socialist Views on the Legitimacy of Interest. 

But although the older objections to the payment of interest 
on loans of capital have tended to disappear with the march 
of progress, socialist writers in more recent times have attacked 
interest from other points of view. In fact, writers such as 
Karl Marx and Bodbertus have gone so far as to characterise 
the taking of mterest as robbery and theft. They base this 
view on the idea that the concentration of capital in the hands 
of capitalists is the result of a cumulative process of spoliation 
or exploitation. Capital, they maintain, is the result of saving 
out of the proceeds of the labour of others— chiefly wage-earners 
— and all great fortunes have been accumulated by the illegiti- 
mate appropriation of the product — ^the “ surplus value " — of 
this labour. Consequently, they hold that if capital is the result 
of spoliation, mterest thereon cannot be justified and is in fact 
a form of theft. 

In connection with this view we may refer to the explana- 
tion given in Chapter 16, on the Nature of Distribution, that 
we are concerned with the reward which accrues to capital as 
a factor in production, and not with the justice or injustice of 
the individual control of that factor. The economist maintains 
that capital will yield interest as a result of being productively 
used whether it is owned by individuals, by corporations, or by 
the State itself. Even if all the capital in the country were 
owned by the State, interest would still accrue as a result of the 
productive emplo 3 nnent of that capital. Therefore the owner- 
ship of capital cannot affect the fact that it earns a return in 
the form of interest, and consequently the socialist objection 
to the control of capital is not a valid objection to the payment 
of interest for the use of capital in production. 

In spite of the objections of socialists and their endeavour 
to institute a change, the system of private property exists 
and is maintained in most countries, and, as we have already 
noted, is attended by very material advantages. If we are 
prepared to recognise that capital is an essential factor in 
production, then it appears reasonable to infer that nothing, 
should be done which would tend to interfere with the adequate 
supply of that factor. The inducement to possess capital 
depends essentially on the recognition of private ownership and, 
as we shall see later, on the possibility of obtaining an income 
from accumulated capital in return for its use. Therefore, so 
long as private ownership is recognised, it is clear that some 
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reward in the form of interest must be paid if the services of 
capital in production are to be continued and encouraged, and 
it must be left to competitive forces to determine that the rate 
of remuneration of capital is not in excess of the economic service 
which it renders. 

Not only is interest inevitable and its payment justified, but 
the rate of interest also performs an important function in the 
economic system in that it discriminates as to the demand for 
capital. The rates paid in different industries indicate the 
intensity of demand for capital in those industries. Hence 
differences in the rate of interest ensure the efficient use of capital, 
and the development of those branches of industry which aim at 
satisfjdng the most urgent needs of society. 

In leaving this controversial problem, we may note finally 
that although the pa3nnent of interest is now general and is 
usually regarded as justifiable, nevertheless many civilised 
societies find it necessary to restrict moneylending operations 
in order to prevent the undue oppression of the needy and the 
prodigal. In our own country, for example, the courts are 
empowered by legislation to set aside contracts for the payment 
of interest on loans, if the evidence shows that in view of aU 
the facts the arrangement is harsh and imconscionable. 

Why Interest is Paid — h Reward for Service. 

It is now generally agreed that interest is a payment made 
for the use of capital; it is a reward for services rendered in 
production by the third of the essential factors. People pay 
interest because they receive a necessary service in return and 
because this service would not be forthcoming unless a reward 
were paid for it. By payment of interest they obtain a com- 
mand over wealth and over all the utilities and satisfactions 
which that wealth can command. Interest is not merely a 
payment for the loan of money : it is a payment for the 
temporary control of capital in general — of aU the physical 
and material things for which that money can be exchanged. 
Interest is in fact a payment for the use of the goods of others. 
“ If it were just as convenient to supply the capital goods in 
the first instance, the business man would rather have it so. 
And if capital could be so lent and borrowed, men could not 
have fallen into certain of their present wrong views of interest 

But interest is not paid for the mere object of being able to 
control goods. The time has passed when loans were made 
chiefly to assist the spendthrift, the needy, and the distressed. 
To-day most capital is borrowed in order to assist the production 
of further capital. The borrower is content to pay for the service 
because he anticipates that the return which accrue from 
the use of the capital will more than compensate for the charge 
^ Ely and Wicker, Elementary Principles of Economics, p. 342. 
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made by the lender. “ Interest is paid for the use of capital . 
because the capital is productive ; it enables its user to produce 
more he could without it, and out of his additional product 
interest is paid 

On his part the lender of capital expects to receive a payment 
because, in the first place, he knows that the use of his capital 
by the borrower should result in an accession of wealth, and 
he expects to share in that increase, for i£ his capital were not 
loaned he could himseU apply it for productive purposes and 
benefit thereby. Secondly, a lender expects to be compensated 
for being deprived of a part of his wealth and of the immediate 
satisfaction for which he cordd, if necessary, exchange that 
wealth. In the third place, a capitalist must have some induce- 
ment to save up wealth for future use ; he must have some 
incentive to sacrifice the present enjoyment of his wealth for 
the sake of an anticipated future enjoyment. Interest is, 
therefore, a payment which society must make in order to induce 
people to accumulate wealth and in order to dispose them to 
loan that wealth for the use of others. 

How the Rate of Interest is Determined. 

The explanation in the preceding paragraphs enables us to 
see that the supply of capital for productive or other mses is a 
service that must -be paid for. The value of that service is 
usually expressed in terms of a percentage per annum on the 
amount lent, and, as in the case of all other values, the rate of 
interest or the price of capital is determined by the relation 
between the demand for capital and its supply. 

The Demand foe Capital comes from all those who can 
employ that capital with advantage, or with anticipated 
advantage, to themselves — ^from traders and manufacturers, 
private individuals and business people, from local authorities 
and from the State itself. As in the case of other commodities 
and services, the intensity of the demand for capital depends 
on its utility to the borrower, and is subject in the long run to 
the operation of the law of diminishing utility. The greater 
the supply of capital available, the less will the borrower be 
prepared to pay for its use. A rise in the rate, therefore, reduces 
the effective demand, while conversely, a fall in the rate tends 
to increase the effective demand, so long as an advantage can 
result from the use of capital. 

The Supply of Capital is derived from those who have . 
accumulated capital as a result of the surplus of past production 
over consumption, and, as has been explained already in Chapter 
9, the amount of the supply depends on two factors : (a) the 
power to save, and (6) the will to save. Generally speaking, an 
adequate supply of capital will not be forthcoming unless an 
^ Clay, Eeonotnica for iht General Reader, p. 344. 
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adequate inducement is offered, and that inducement exists 
in the rate of interest which is offered for the use of capital. . 

The rate of interest thus depends on demand and supply. 
If supply is limited and demand strong, the rate wiU increase. 
Conversely an excess of loanable capital in relation to demand 
results in competition among capitalists to utilise their wealth 
and causes a fall in the price wliich is offered and accepted. 
These factors are in operation from day to day on the money 
markets of the world, and instances of the close dependence of 
interest rates on the supply of loanable capital can be gleaned 
without difficulty from a perusal of the Money Article in the 
dady press. In periods of trade activity the demand for capital 
is intensified, and rates of interest generally tend to harden, 
i.e., to rise. Conversely, interest rates are usually at a low level 
in depressed times when capital cannot find employment, and 
supply is in excess of demand. 

But although the accumulation and supply of capital are 
materially influenced by the prevailing rate of interest, we must 
note that a large part of the supply of capital is accumulated 
independently of interest. People with very large incomes must 
save unless they are prepared to spend recklessly or to give 
away much of their surplus, and in such cases capital will be 
saved and may be lent to othem even though there is but little 
or no inducement in the way of an anticipated return. 

THEORIES OF INTEREST. 

We are now in a position to consider in greater detail the 
economic bases wliich underlie the payment of interest on 
capital. We have seen that in ancient and mediaeval times 
much controversy centred around the payment of interest, but 
that eventually it was tolerated and toaUy approved as com- 
merce developed. But the disappearance of the old controversy 
did not solve the problem as to the economic cause of interest, 
and several theories were put forward by economists from time 
to time in an endeavour to explain the nature and amount of 
interest on capital. Further, although we have considered the 
general aspects of the demand for and the supply of capital, 
we have yet to analyse the economic principles which determine 
that demand and supply, and therefore the rate of interest. 
This we can do by considering the important theories of interest 
which have been advanced from time to time. 

The Productivity Theory of Interest. 

The older economists considered that capital is productive 
of interest in just the same way as land is productive of crops. 
They held that interest exists because it is the nature of capital 
to produce a value in addition to its own value, and that this 
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addition to value is interest, the amount of which depends 
entirely on the 'productivity of the capital concerned. Pro- 
ductivity in this sense is not to be understood in the sense 
applicable to capital invested in a herd of cows or in a flock 
of sheep, which increase naturally in numbers and in value. 
The meaning intended was that productivity which results 
whm labour is assisted hy capital. A net enables a fisherman 
greatly to increase his productiveness, while a farm labourer can 
produce far more with the motor plough and mechanical reaper 
than with the hand plough and the scythe. 

The productivity theory possessed the advantages of sim- 
plicity and apparent truth, and for a long period it was accepted 
as an adequate explanation of economic interest. But although 
it offers a reasonable explanation of the demand for capital, 
in so far as demand will necessarily increase if productivity in- 
creases, it is open to many objections, most of which need not 
be considered here. We may note, however, that if productive- 
ness were the prime determinant of interest, then interest (i.e., 
pure interest) on capital should vary with that productiveness, 
whereas we Imow that net interest in the same community tends 
to equality, and tends also to fall as society progresses and 
capital becomes more efficient and more remunerative to its 
users. Again, ff capital enables the labourer to increase his 
output, can the extra productivity be ascribed to capital — ^to 
the material objects used by the labourer — or to the labourer 
himself ? Furthermore, the productivity theory of interest 
offers no explanation of the payment made for consumption 
loans, such as those obtained and used by a spendthrift, for 
capital in such cases cannot be regarded as productive. 

The Abstinence Theory of Interest. 

The Productivity Theory attempts to explain interest chiefly 
from the side of demand ; it is an attempt to show why interest 
is paid by those persons who desire to obtain the control of 
capital. But as was pointed out in the foregoing paragraph, 
it does not go far enough. It is of no more use as an explanation 
of interest than the statement that “ wages are paid because 
labour is productive ” is an explanation of wages. Later 
economists endeavoured in the Abstinence Theory to show why 
interest must he paid to owners of capital if supplies of capital 
are to be forthcoming. 

The exponents of this theory maintain that interest is the 
reward^ for abstinence or waiting, i.e., for abstaining from the 
mmediate consumption of capital and saving that capital for 
future use or enjoyment. The term “ abstinence ” in this 
connection must not be understood to imply suffering or hard- 
ship clearly no^ great sacrifice is involved when a wealthy man 
saves part of his income — it means merely that one consumes 
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less than one has power to consume, i.e., that expenditure is less 
than income. Interest, it is said, is a payment made in order 
to induce that surplus of production over consumption which 
is necessary if the supplj-^ of capital is to be maintained. 

The Abstinence Tlieorj’’ has been much criticised because it 
is based on the assumption that a purely negative act or a simple 
abstention can produce something (sec page 118 , ante), and also 
because it. fails to give attention to the important factor of 
productivity, which, although not the sole determinant of 
interest, cannot be altogether neglected. It is clear that if 
capital were not productive, there would be no demand for it, 
and consequentlj*' nothing would be paid for the abstinence. 

But in spite of its incompleteness, the theory is important 
in so far as it indicates clearly why interest imist be paid if a 
supply of capital is to be forthcoming, and the conception of 
abstinence or waiting, Idee that of productivity, must, therefore, 
be regarded as one of the determinants of the rate of interest 
accruing to capital. As society progresses the demand for capital 
constantly increases, but its supply is by no means capable of 
unlimited expansion, and the amount of capital which would 
be forthcoming from those fortunate persons who have so much 
that thejf find it easier to save than to spend is but a small part 
of all the capital that is demanded. Hence some inducement 
must be offered so that the neeessary capital may be saved and 
accumulated. 

The amount of interest that is offered by lenders will depend 
on the productivity of capital, and we may conceive that in order 
to bring forth a sufficient supply of capital, gradually increasing 
rates of interest are offered. For every given amount of capital 
supplied, there will be some part derived from investors who 
would save in return for a very low yield or who would save 
even if no return at all were forthcoming. But as demand 
increases, the rate of interest must be sufficient to induce the 
most unwilling contributors of the supply to bring their capital 
on the market. Such contributors may be described as 
“ marginal investors ” — ^they are on the margin of doubt as to 
whether the satisfaction represented by the rate of interest 
offered is a sufficient compensation for the effort of abstinence 
or waiting involved in accumulating capital. To obtain the 
necessary supply such marginal investors idust be satisfied by 
the rate paid. Consequently, the rate of interest tends to be 
determined at the point where it just repays the sacrifice involved 
in the marginal investment, for the rate which is paid to the 
TU fiT g innl investor determines the rate paid for all the capital 
on the same market. At this point also the rate of interest 
must approximate to the marginal productivity of the capital 
applied in production, for those who require capital will give 
no more than this. 
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The Austrian Theory of Interest. 

The foregoing analysis shows that the rate of interest is 
ultimately governed on the side of supply by the marginal 
investor. It is the rate at which he considers he is sufficiently 
compensated for his abstinence or waiting. But the reasoning 
supplies no explanation of the basis upon which the investor 
estimates the value of his abstinence. The Austrian, or Agio, 
Theory of Interest, associated with the name of Professor von 
Bohm-Bawerk, a leader of the Austrian or Psychological school 
of economists, is an endeavour to penetrate to the root of 
interest, and to discover how the marginal investor estimates 
the value of his abstention from consumption. 

The Austrian Theory maintains that the payment of interest 
arises from the fact that man prefers present satisfaction to 
future satisfaction. Human desire, which is the basis of demand, 
is stronger for things which can be immediately enjoyed than 
for things in the future, when satisfaction is more remote and 
less certain. Future goods are less valuable than present goods, 
in the same way as we maintain that “ a bird in the hand is 
worth two in the bush”. Interest is the payment which man 
requires in order to equate future with present values : it is 
the price of time, its cause and its measure is impatience to enjoy 
(Irving Fisher). If a man is offered the choice of £100 now or 
a similar certain payment in twelve months’ time, he would 
almost certainly choose the present payment. But if he were 
offered £105 in twelve months as against £100 now he might 
choose the future payment. His decision would depend on 
whether the “ waiting ” would be recompensed by the extra 
payment of £5. This amount would be, in fact, a compensation 
for the postponement of satisfaction, and the estimation by the 
investor of the value of this postponement determines the rate 
of interest. 

The theory here explained is sometimes described as the Agio 
Theory, from the fact that the interest or agio measures the 
difference between the value of present and of future goods of 
like kind and like amount. Interest is the rate at which future 
satisfaction is discounted in the present. An excellent illus- 
tration of this statement is the discounting of first-class bills, 
to which no appreciable risk applies. The rate of discount in 
such cases is a close measurement of the degree to which the 
present control of capital is preferred to its control at some 
time in the future. 

The supply of capital thus depends on the general estimation 
of the difference between present and future goods. This esti- 
mation varies greatly according to the nature of the individual 
— ^whether he be provident or extravagant, prudent or reckless 
— and also according to the wealth of the individual. Generally 
speaking, the poorer a man the greater his estimation of present 
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values in relation to future values. If in a certain community 
tins general estimation of the present as compared with the 
future is low, then a low rate of interest will be sufficient to 
attract such capital as is demanded. If through general im- 
providence or recklessness, the estimation of present goods is 
high, then a high rate of iuterest must be offered to induce any 
saving. And for any given amount of capital required, the rate 
of interest must be sufficient to attract the marginal investor ; 
in other words, the estimation of the marginal investor determines 
the rate which must be offered for the whole of a given supply 
of capital. 

It must be understood, however, that there is no simple 
relationship between the prevailing rate of interest and the 
supply of capital. In most cases it is true that the higher the 
rate of interest offered the greater will be the supply of capital 
which is forthcoming, but when the object of saving is to provide 
a given income for the future, then obviously the higher the rate 
of interest the less the amount which must be saved. Never- 
theless, the first tendency is undoubtedly the stronger in practice, 
and the general principle is therefore that the rate of interest 
and the supply of capital vary directly with each other. 

Summary of Conclusions regarding Interest. 

The Austrian theory is now regarded as a fairly true explana- 
tion of the reason for interest, but it is defective in that it em- 
phasises too greatly the supply side and attaches too little 
importance to the influence of demand. Interest is paid not 
merely because the lender must be induced to lend, but because 
the borrower is willing and able to pay for the accommodation. 
The theory does, however, explain fully the basis upon which 
the marginal investor estimates the value of his abstinence, and 
by combining it with the Productivity Theory, we can arrive at 
a reasonably complete theory of interest. We may summarise 
our conclusions as follows : — 

Capital is a necessary factor in production, and by its use 
production is increased and a “ surplus value " is created. 
Among producers there is therefore a de.viw/nd for capital, and 
they are willing to pay for it because its use is profitable to them. 
Capital is also required for “ improductive consumption ”, and 
people who require this service are not only willing to pay for 
it, but also must pay for it, otherwise the lenders would confine 
their loans to producers only. 

Under the present social system most capital is privately 
owned, and so long as private property exists capitalists will 
expect to share in the advantage which results from the service 
rendered by the capital borrowed from them. The stock of 
capital depends essentially upon the power to save and the will 
to save, but accumulation, i.e., the sxipply of capital, is materially 
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influenced by the share of the produce of indust^ which capitalists 
may expect, i.e., by the rate of interest which those who use 
capital in production are prepared to ofler. 

The rate of interest is the price of capital, and is determined 
like other values by the relation of demand to supply. The 
demand for capital, like the demand for other things, is subject to 
the law of rliminishing utility, and the greater the stock which 
anyone has the less the utility he derives from additional 
supplies. Thus, in the long run, demand for capital for pro- 
ductive uses is determined by its margirval 'productivity, i.e., by 
its m argina l utility to the entrepreneur as measured in terms of 
the product. We cannot say how much of the product is due 
to those who lend capital Wt we can measure the difference 
made in the productive output by the use of a little more or a 
little less capital. On the other hand, supply m the long run is 
determined by the estimation by investors of the value of present 
as against future goods, and the supply price of capital tends to 
be the measure of the estimate of the marginal investor, i.e., the 
investor who is just induced to bring forth his contribution in 
order to make up the necessary supply. Just as the price of 
anything in the long run must be enough to compensate the 
marginal producer, so must the normal price of capital be 
sufficient to compensate the marginal investor. 

Thus there is an equation of the demand for and the supply of 
capital as there is of other commodities and services. Ultimately, 
the rate of interest is fixed at the point where demand and supply 
are balanced, and at which the widest use of capital is made 
possible under the prevailing conditions. At this point the 
marginal productivity of capital, as measured in money, tends 
to equal the monetary estimation of present as against future 
goods in the mind of the marginal investor. 


Reasons for the Existence of Differing Rates of Interest. 

The foregoing explanation refers to the determination of pure 
interest, and has no bearing on the determination of the other 
element® which constitute gross interest. Pure interest — ^the 
price of capital — ^is determined, like all other prices, by the 
operation of the fundamental law of value. According to this 
law there should be only one price for all capital in the same 
market, and as a general statement this is true. Any portion 
of capital is just as useful to a borrower as another, while the use 
to which capital is put is, generally speaking, a matter of in- 
difference to the lender or inv^tor. In England’ pure interest is 
approximately that paid by the State on those of its loans which 
are most convenient to the bon»wer, and, as we have stated 
previously, the excess or deficiency of any existing rate above 
this may be attributed to one or more of the other elements 
mentioned above. 
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In discussing markets we stated that the market for capital 
is the nearest approximation to a perfect market ; it is in fact 
world-wide, and there may be said to exist only one price for the 
commodity — capital. That price is the rate paid in the most 
progressive State — ^such as Britain — for loans on imdoubted 
security, and rates in other countries tend to be measured by 
such a standard, any excess or deficiency being accounted for 
by the presence of the other elements mentioned. Thus rates in 
uncivilised countries and in backward communities are much 
higher than the minimum, because the elements of risk and of 
inconvenience are much greater. The newer the country the 
less is the stability of economic institutions and of economic 
, relations, and the greater the possibilities of revolutionary 
changes in the existing business and social order. All such 
factors must very materially influence a marginal investor in 
determining the rate which he will consider adequate to induce 
him to invest his capital and to cover his risk of loss. 

Differences in rates of interest have been attributed also to 
the natural hesitation or disinclination of an investor to place 
his capital in foreign investments. Groschen estimated that this 
“ disinclination of capital to emigrate " could be evaluated at 
two per cent, per annum, but it is obviously not a matter which 
can be reduced to any such specific statement. It is well known 
that English investors are far more ready to invest their savmgs 
in foreign stocks than are the investors of any other nation. 
In fact, the success with which London has been able to maintain 
her reputation as an international financial centre when strongly 
challenged by New York during the recent difficult period 
may be attributed chiefly to the greater willingness of British, 
as compared with American capitafets, to invest abroad. Again, 
it is clear that the investor would require a much higher rate 
to induce him to invest in a backward or revolutionary country 
than in a progressive and stable country. Thus the attractiveness 
to investment is far greater in the case of some foreign states 
than in the case of others. 

The attitude of investors is therefore a very important factor 
to be taken into account by those responsible for raising capital 
for industrial and other purposes. Indeed the psychological 
influence is probably more important at any moment than any 
other factor as a determinant of the rates which are offered and 
paid to tempt the investing public. 

I 

Interest and Profits. , 

In a later chapter we shall discuss profits — ^the share of the 
product of industry which accrues to the entrepreneur. Interest 
and profits must be clearly differentiated, but we need not 
complicate the issue at the present stage by explaining the 
difference. It is, however, necessary to understand that the 

u 
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existence of a proportion of profits in the return on invested 
capital— i.e. dividends— is frequently the reason for differences 
in rates of so-called interest. In the analysis of gross interest 
no element termed profits was included, because the nature of 
profits is in no sense similar to that of interest. But in comparing 
the return from two investments it is necessary to decide whether 
that return represents interest to a capitalist or profit to an 
entrepreneur. The distinction will become clearer after the 
question of profit has been considered, but we may note here 
that the ordinary shareholder in a business firm is an entre- 
preneur rather than a capitalist — ^he is a kind of sleeping partner 
of the entrepreneur and bears much of the risk of the undertaking. 
Consequently the returns to ordinary shares vary considerably 
in the same way as profits, and to a much greater extent than 
rates of interest. Furthermore, like the entrepreneur, the 
shareholder may get no return or he may lose all his capital ; 
on the other hand, he may receive a substantial reward in the 
form of bonuses and dividends. 

Dividends on Preference Shares and Debentures. 

In these cases the element of interest predominates, but the 
return rarely consists of pure interest on capital. The return on 
debentures is usually pure interest with the addition in some 
cases of a proportion for insurance against risk, the latter increasing 
with the decrease in the financial soundness of the concern. 
The return on preference shares is normally higher than on 
debentures ; in the first place because the security is lower 
(debentures rank before preference shares in the liquidation 
of a company), and secondly, because preference “ interest " 
frequently contains a proportion of profit in addition to interest 
and insurance. 

Pure Interest and Discount. 

The distinction between interest and discount is explained 
elsewhere in this book in the discussion of the money market, 
but it is advisable to emphasise again that in the foregoing 
paragraphs we have sought to determine the economic basis 
for interest on capital, i.e., goods, as distingtdshed from discount, 
or interest on loan money which is immediately available to 
discharge obligations. By carefully keeping in mind this dis-'.^ 
tinction we can appreciate without much difficulty why discount 
rates in particular money markets may fluctuate within wide.-> 
limits, and also vary greatly as between one market and another, 
while the rate of pure interest remains practically unchanged. 
The reason is to be found in the changing relations of demand 
and supply of loanable money that is immediately available in 
the various markets. The supply of such money depends on the 
state of the banking reserves and on the conditions of credit 
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in each marTeet ; consequently, changes in discount rates may be 
frequent and considerable in any one market if the determining 
factors change appreciably. For these reasons we may finH 
a wide margin between ruling discoimt rates on the London 
and New York markets while the relative pure interest rates 
are practically stable. The discount rate may be likened to 
“ market price ” and the interest rate to “ normal price 

The Effect of Progress on the Rate of Interest. 

On first consideration it would appear that the rate of interest 
would tend to increase with the constantly increasing demands 
for capital which inevitably result from the social and economic 
progress of the community. But all evidence points in the 
opposite direction. In spite of the continuous demand for 
capital for industrial and commercial purposes ; in spite of 
the widening use of capital in unproductive consumption for the 
satisfaction of ambition and the desire for leisure, comfort and 
endless new wants ; and in spite of the periodic destruction of 
much capital by war, disorder and natural calamity, wealth in 
aU its forms tends continually to increase. The constant im- 
provements in productive methods, the ever growing efficiency 
of industrial organisation, and the greater appreciation of the 
advantages of saving, increase the volume of production and 
thereby create a surplus which is more than enough to com- 
pensate for the extra wastage of capital from the operation of 
other causes. 

Thus in aU advanced communities the rate of interest tends 
continually to fall, and the reward for saving tends apparently 
towards a mininniTn . This tendency is accentuated by the 
greater desire to invest capital than formerly existed. Whereas 
the accumulation of wealth in former times resulted in the 
hoarding of money, chiefiy in the form of gold, the spread of 
knowledge has brought home to the multitude the advantages 
of saving and investment, and has thus considerably extended 
the sources of productive capital. In other words, the marginal 
utility of capital, and hence its demand price, has fallen with the 
increased supplies of capital wliich are available imder modem 
conditions. The rate of interest cannot fall to zero, however, 
because if no return to invested capital is forthcoming people 
vdll spend their surplus on immediately consumable goods 
and leisure instead of saving. 

These facts concernmg the fall in interest apply equally to 
gross interest as well as to net interest, for while the fall in the 
latter must generally occasion a fall in the whole of which it 
forms a part, there is a tendency also for the other elements in 
gross interest to fall, and particularly the proportion attributable 
to risk. The greater security of society as a whole, and the 
greater protection of the investor, tend to lessen the possibilities 
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of loss and thus to decrease the mar^ demanded by the investor 
to cover himself against such possibilities. 

Clearly, the tendency for the rate of interest to fall must 
have important ultimate effects on distribution. On the one 
hand, it tends to reduce the aggregate amount of wealth in the 
hands of the moneyed classes, and lower the income they receive 
from invested capital. In so far as these classes will endeavour to 
maintain their capital and income at former levels, falling interest 
rates will encourage saving, although this will be rendered more 
difficult by the reduction in incomes. On the other hand, the 
reduction in the cost of capital used in industry leaves a greater 
mflTgiTi for distribution to the other factors, labour and organisa- 
tion, while to the extent that cheaper capital lowers production 
costs, prices will fall and the community as a whole 'v^l benefit. 

Interest and Rent. 

It will be evident from the foregoing that interest differs 
essentially from rent, for while the latter tends to rise with the 
progress of society, interest tends to fall. This is due to the 
important fact, already noticed, that capital tends to increase, 
whereas land is limited and yields a greater return as it is 
cultivated more intensively. Conseq^uently, the return to land 
as a whole tends to increase with the progress of society and the 
increase in human wants. 

In other directions also marked differences may be noted. In 
the first place the rate of pure interest tends to equality, whereas 
rents differ considerably according to differential advantages of 
fertility and of situation. Secondly, the amount of rent is 
determined by the existence of no-rent land, whereas it cannot 
be assumed that certain portioi^ of capital bear no interest. 

Although, as we have emphasised, interest is paid for the use 
of capital goods, the loans are actually made in terms of monetary 
capital, and to the lender any one portion of such capital is just 
as good as any other portion. It is conceivable that a millionaire 
may be mlling to lend part of his capital free of interest, but 
such capital is just as useful in production as that of a TYia.rgi-na.1 
investor, whereas no-rent land earns no remimeration because 
it yields no sm^lus over the amount of produce raised thereon. 
Consequently, if we are to assume free competition, we must 
conclude that the whole of the supply of capital earns an equal 
rate of net interest, and, if this is not the case, the absence of 
interest is to be attributed either to accident or to miscalculation. 

Interest and Changes in the Value of Money. 

A further important result follows from the fact that loans of 
capital are always expressed in terms of money, and that the 
return or income on the capital is also so expressed. ' 
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In a later chapter it 19111 be shown that the prices of com- 
modities as measured in money are subject to change. One 
hundred pounds in money would purchase in 1919 only one- 
half of the commodities that could be purchased in 1913 with 
the same sum, i.e., prices had risen and the value of money had 
fallen. Clearly, therefore, a capitalist who anticipates such a 
fall in the value of money will require a greater inducement to 
save than if he could assume that prices would remain steady 
or move to his advantage, i.e., fall. Thus the supply of capital 
tends to fall if prices tend to rise, urdess interest oho rises and 
recompenses the capitalist for the greater “ price of time 

Generally speaking, interest rates will rise if prices tend to 
rise, because there wSl be a demand for capital from producers 
anxious to extend their operations in order to benefit from the 
increased prices. The tendency of prices to rise thus results in 
the greater estimation of present goods as compared with future 
goods, in accordance with the Austrian Theory previously 
explained, and so tends to raise the rate of interest. 

This close relationship between the general level of prices 
and the rate of interest will be more fully understood when the 
question of the Mechanism of Exchange, discussed in later 
chapters, has been considered. 



CHAPTER 20 

THE DETERMINATION OF PROFITS 

So far our enquiry into the system of Distribution has shown 
us how three of the factors of production are rewarded for their 
contribution to industry. We have seen three important shares 
taken from the product, in the form of rent, wages and interest. 
One last claimant remains — the entrepreneur or organiser — ^who 
is responsible for bringing together the other three agents and 
wimjmdertakes'most of the'risk of loss attaching to the enterprise. 
The shire "'oif” the entrepreneur is designated. .;p?^fe, a compre- 
hensive term which it is necessary to analyse with care, in the 
same way as we have analysed certain of the other terms 
hitherto considered. For the present we may regard profits 
as the share of the product of industry flowing to the owners 
of a business, and consisting of the excess of receipts over 
expenses. 

The functions of the capitalist and of the entrepreneur were 
not clearly differentiated by the older economiste, and they 
did not therefore regard profits as a distinct share of the product 
of industry. They nevertheless recognised that some element, 
in addition to net interest on capital, was included in the gross 
profits which accrued to the employer responsible for the direction 
of the enterprise in which his capital was sunlc. This element 
they called ‘‘ wages of superintendence and of management ”, 
regarding it merely as a form of wage payment to the employer 
in return for his special form of labour in managing and in 
organising the concern. 

Profits the Reward of the Ent^preneur. 

It was left to the American economist, F. A. Walker, clearly 
to distinguish between the functions of the entrepreneur and 
of the capitalist in modem industry. He showed that the 
possession of capital is by no means the only qualification for 
employing labour and for instituting production. In his view 
the entrepreneur need supply none of the capital, although he 
very frequently contributes a considerable proportion of the 
capital invested in the enterprise for which he is responsible. 
On the other hand. Professor Walker pointed put that the con- 
tribution of ^ the entrepreneur to production, in the form of 
techmcal ^ skill and administrative ability, the assumption of 
responsibility and the general institution and control of the 
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industrial machine, is to be clearly distinguished from labour 
of any kind. Further, he maintained that the reward which 
accrues to the entrepreneur in the form of the balance of the 
product, after the payment of rent, interest and wages, is 
determined quite differently from wages. He regarded profits 
as being of the same genus as economic rent, and showed that 
the rate of profit was determined in much the same way as the 
rent of land. 

In the development of the theory it is, first of aU, pointed 
out that success in business is due either to the exceptional 
abilities or to the exceptional opportunities of the entrepreneur, 
and more frequently to the former. But the range of ability 
among entrepreneurs, as among any other class in society, is 
very wide, and varies from the rare ability of a Carnegie, 
Leverhulme, or Stinnes, through the medium and numerous 
grade of successful employers, to the lowest class, consisting 
of “ men of chequered fortunes, sometimes doing well, but more 
often ill ”, and living from day to day on the verge of bankruptcy. 
Corresponding to the varying degrees of ability we have different 
degrees of success. In the highest ranks success is remarkable, 
and rewards are magnificent. At the other end of the scale are 
the unfortimate employers who earn only a bare subsistence, 
and are enabled just to meet expenses and to keep their heads 
above water. 

At this point, where success is scarcely better than failure, 
profits are at a minimum ; we may, in fact, regard such business 
men as the no-profits or marginal class of entrepreneurs, and 
from this low point upwards we measure profits. As the 
ability, foresight and courage of the entrepreneur increase, so 
does his reward in the form of profits become greater, and at any 
particular point the amount of profit is proportionate to the 
superiority of the abilities of the more capable employer over 
those of the employer at the margin. Profits are, in fact, the 
additional wealth created as a result of the superior abilities 
of the entrepreneur : they are a true rent of ability. 

“ Profits form no Part of Price 

In accordance with the general law of value, there can be 
only one price for equal portions of the same product in the 
same market at any one time, and, in the long run, that price 
is fixed by the expenses of production of the marginal employer. 
If price were lower than this, the marginal employer (whose 
receipts just cover expenses) would be driven out of production ; 
if price were higher, the marginal or no-profits employer would 
obtain a profit and a lower grade employer could begin or resume 
productive operations. Thus the same price is obtained for 
their products by the superior employers as by the no-profits 
class, and consequently the profits .of the former can form 
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superior employer can scarcely pay less. On the other hand, 
the superior employer, if he is assumed to act always in his own 
interest, will not pay wiore for the same grade of labour than has 
to be paid by his less fortrmate competitor. His profits arise, 
not because he pays his labourers less than they get elsewhere, 
and not because he pays them less than is demanded rmder the 
existing competitive conditions, but because his superior abilities 
and better judgment enable him to employ labour and the other 
agents of production to better advantage than his inferior rivals. 
And this does not mean that the labourers have to work longer 
or harder for the same rate of wages : it means simply that 
more efficient organisation permits a greater net return for the 
same outlay and creates a surplus which would not otherwise 
exist. 

Profits a Residuum. 

K the foregoing analysis is correct, it is clear that profits 
are a residual share of the product of industry. They are what 
remains to the entrepreneur after paying (a) rent on any land 
or natural resources used in the undertaking ; (6) interest on 
the whole of the capital utilised therein, and (c) wages to the 
labour-force of the enterprise. In such expenses must be included 
rent, interest or wages in respect of any land, capital or labour 
(e.g., in the form of management) supplied by the entrepreneur 
himself. The balance, if any, is the reward of the function of 
enterprise. If the employer is of superior ability, and if business 
has been good and anticipations correct, his share will be 
considerable. If business' has been slack — as may be the case 
with the most capable employers — ^then any losses incurred 
must, in the long nm, be balanced by the profits made in more 
successful years. But the great point to be remembered is that 
if any surplus does remain, it belongs to the employer, and to 
bint alone. It is his reward for instituting production, and for 
accepting the ride which is iacidental to that production. 

The actual conditions of practical busmess show that this 
conception of profits is at least a close approximation to the 
truth. The entrepreneur or organiser of a large concern can 
determine fairly accurately in advance what rates he must pay 
for land, capital and labour for any given output which he may 
wish to acMeve. But his rate of profit is always uncertain : 
it must refiect the result of his organisation and his judgment. 
The services of land, capital and labour must be remrmerated 
whether profits are made or not ; their prices are pre-determined 
and regular, and are generally paid in cash before the results 
of the year’s working have been or can be ascertained. “ That 
it is the owners of business who take the chief risks is clear when 
we remember that they Aove •paid for the labour, capital and 
land before the commodity is finished, often before its price 
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can be known, and if the commodity when made is not wanted 
and cannot be sold, they cannot recover the wages, interest and 
rent expended in the production of it 

The fact that this residue may reach such a munificent pro- 
portion in the case of employers of exceptional capabilities and 
reasonably good opportunities is the mainspring of modem 
industry, and the force which impels entrepreneurs to .great 
effort. Without this incentive to the business organiser, much 
land, labour and capital would remain idle, or at least be employed 
to much less advantage. The greater the efficiency of the various 
factors and of the industrial machine as a whole, the more the 
employer will benefit in the amount of his profit. But the 
greater efficiency of the industrial machine must unquestionably 
be an advantage to the community as a whole, and in this 
respect the interests of the entrepreneur and of the community 
coincide. Thus we may conclude that, within limits, it is to the 
advantage of society that handsome profits should be made by 
experienced and capable men — bankers, traders or manu- 
facturers — for society as a whole tends to benefit from the 
greater efficiency and productivity of iudustry which is subject 
to their direction. 

Modern Refinements of the Theory. 

The majority of modern economists accept the essentials 
of the doctrine explained in the preceding paragraphs — ^that 
profits are of the nature of rent, and determined in a similar 
manner. In recent years, however, a number of refinements 
have been introduced in order to bring the theory more into 
accord with modem economic conditions. These have been 
postponed imtil the present stage in order that the reader may 
obtain a clear conception of the basis of the theory of profits, 
but they must now be considered. The first problem has 
already been indicated, and concerns the precise meaning of 
the word profits. 

The Constituents of Gross Profits. 

The term “ profits ” in its usual meaning is applied to gross 
•profits, i.e., the excess of the receipts of a business after payment 
of all e:^enses. It is clear, however, that the method of 
ascertaining profits varies considerably as between one business 
and another, due chiefiy to differences in the nature of the 
“ expenses ” which are or are not deducted before the residual 
profits are determined. Certain of these expenses may be a 
part or the whole of the rewards due to factors other than 
enterprise, and it is obvious that if they are not deducted before 
the gross profits^ are determined, allowance must be made for 
them in estimating the pure or net profit which flows to the 

^ Clay, Bcommies for the General Reader, p, 337. 
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entrepreneur in accordance with the foregoing theoretical 
analysis. Among the various elements which may be included 
in gross profits are the following : — 

1. Rewards due to Other Factors, i.e., rent of land , 
interest on capital, and wages of labour. Gross profits 
will usually include some or all of these elements in the 
case of businesses wherein the entrepreneur himself supplies 
some or all of the land, labour or capital used in the business. 
Therefore in computing net profits allowance should be made 
for interest on capital and for rent of land owned by the 
employer himself, and if he works in the business either 
as an ordinary worker or as manager, allowance should be 
made for a reasonable wage or salary in respect of such 
services. It is clearly correct that the last allowance should 
be made, for if the services were rendered by a salaried 
manager, adequate remuneration would have to be paid 
for his services. The work thus done by the entrepreneur 
in running the business is to be distinguished from the 
enterprise and organising ability required to set the concern 
in motion and preserve its momentum. No salaried official 
can assume this responsibility. 

2. Depreciation and Maintenance Charges. — a 
business is to continue and to prosper, its fixed capital in 
the form of buildings and machinery must be kept in an 
efficient state of repair. This involves not only the matog 
of necessary repairs as they arise, but also the provision 
for replacements and renewals of worn out and obsolete 
parts. Further, new processes and new machinery must 
be adopted when necessary if the business is to keep pace 
with competitors. Consequently, adequate provision should 
be made out of gross profits to cover these items if no allow- 
ance has been made for them before the gross profits are 
ascertained. 

3. Extba-Pebsonaii Gains. — Modem economists recog- 
nise that part or postibly all of the profit which accraes 
to some businesses is due, not to the superior abilities of 
the employer, but to non-personal causes. For example, 
a busmess may be in possession of monopoly advantages 
over its competitors which enable it to obtain certain 
mono'poly gains, over and above ordinary profits. Again, 
the occurrence of an uneaqjeoted event or the conjunction of 
certain unforeseen circumstances may place a business in 
a position to reap additional rewards, described by some 
economists as conjwnctural or cJuince gains, which may, 
to a certain extent, be identified with quasi-rent. The 
sudden outbreak of war may greatly benefit a firm with 
a large stock of rifles on hand, while the death of a great 
personage may bring unlooked-for gains to a firm carrying 
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a large stock of black cloth. As such gains do not usually 
result from any special foresight, ability or enterprise, but 
are quite unexpected, they cannot strictly be regarded as 
pure profits. 

4. Ptjee oe Net Peoeits. — ^The balance of gross profit 
which remains after making the foregoing allowances may be 
regarded as pure or net profit, due to the performance of 
the strict functions of the entrepreneur. Even here, however, 
a further sub-division is sometimes made into ; 

(а) Insurance against Risk, i.e., the reward which 
must be allotted to the entrepreneur for assuming the 
risk which is inseparable from all business under the 
system of production m anticipation of demand ; and 

(б) Pure Profit, i.e., the reward which accrues to the 
entrepreneur by reason of the fact that his abilities are 
superior to those of the mar^al employer whose output 
is necessary to meet the existing demand. 

By some economists the payment for the assumption of 
risk is not regarded as a part of pure or net profit ; they 
maintain that it should be classed with the other deductions 
made from gross profit in order to determine net or pure 
profit. It would appear, however, that the assumption of 
risks, such as those of producing in anticipation of demand, 
of marketing and of purchasing, is inseparable from enter- 
prise and is essentially a f imction of the entrepreneur ; the 
greater his courage and willingness to undert^e risks, the 
larger the rewards which are eventually his. 

Pure or net profit is therefore a purely personal differenticd 
gain which accrues to the entrepreneur by reason of his enter- 
prise and organising ability, and the amount of that profit is 
determined by the extent to which the abilities of the entre- 
preneur surpass those of the marginal class of employer. In 
arriving at such profits due allowance must be made for any 
reward which belongs to the other factors, for wages of manage- 
ment and for any monopoly or chance gains which cannot be 
attributed to personal capacity. 
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What is the Marginal Entrepreneur ? 

The second refinement of the original theory of profits concerns 
the conception of the marginal or “no-profits” employer, and 
the argument of the original exponents of the theory that profits 
V form no part of the expenses of production. It is considered by 
some modem economists that the theory in this respect goes 
\ too far, and that normal supply price must he assumed to contain 
a certain element of normal profit, for otherwise there would be 
no inducement for the inferior grade entrepreneurs to continue 
their activities. Marshall was responsible for the conception of 
the Representative Firm, which has had a fairly long IHe and a 
fair degree of success, which is managed with normal ability and 
which has access to the normal economies of production. " Side 
by side with the representative or average firm will be some 
finns which are exceptionally efficient and others which are 
exceptionally inferior, but it is maintained that prices wifi, tend 
to adjust themselves to the expenses of production of the average 
firm and not to the expenses of the least capable producer. The 
average firm is assumed to make a reasonable though not an 
excessive rate of profit over a period, and that rate may be 
described as the normal profit for the industry concerned. This 
profit will form part of the marginal cost of production which 
determines the price of the product, but any profit made by a 
superior entreprenemr in excess of this minimum forms a personal 
rent and will not enter into normal supply price. On the 
other hand, the least capable producers may make no profit 
at all, and may even be involved in loss, but if these con- 
ditions continue, they must in the long run be forced out of 
production. 

The conception of profit as a rent of ability thus remains, 
but it is held that the rent is measured upwards, not from an 
utterly inferior or no-profits entrepreneur, but from the level 
of the entrepreneur who earns a normal profit, which enters 
into the price of the whole supply. If the superior employers 
can sell at that price and yet make a greater margin of profit, 
then the surplus which they make is the reward for their superior 
powers of organisation and enterprise, and is a pure rent of 
ability. The profit made by the marginal entrepreneurs cannot, 
however, be so regarded, because it is not a surplvs, but a part 
of the normal expenses of production and therefore a constituent 
' of normal supply price. 

" The Rate of Profit. 

to define the normal rate of profit 
iii^.^yl^articular ■‘industry'i^ 'We'can'bhly say "'that the modem 
conception is that a minimum rate of profit exists in every 
industry and that if this rate is not obtained by any firm over a 
period then that firm will cease to produce. The normal rate 
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may «^er accord^ to the natmre of the indnstry^and the degree 
of mljt^^lyek' ’ It wduld^seem "^that ■ a-highCT'ratfei'' Of -profit • ■ 
,Tffi^be aatiqipated in some industries than in others, -for otherwise 
/entrepreneurs woiild have little inducement to enter industries ' 
j which involve greater risk and are more difficult to manage 
I successfully than others. should alsp..,,e3^ect.. profits, 
greate^r in a new industry than mjphe'which is weU estabhshed, 
for several reasons. ' The former must offeFh“greater Inducement . 
to the employer otherwise he will be disinclined to undertake 
the greater risks of enterprise in a new direction. New businesses 
are generally more difficult to direct successfully than those 
which have been established for some time ; they may have to 
undertake much pioneer work, to fight much competition, and 
have to develop trade on new lines in the face of custom, habit, 
and possible prejudice. 

Therefore we may say that, as a general rule, the normal 
rate of profit will vary cMefiy with the element of risk mvolved 
m;^he:p'articTfiar busiiiessV but there is ncTstandard by v^eh'lj^e 
can estimate of calculate the degree of risk or the rate j^^profit. 
Further, we may conclude that the rate of profit .Siould tend to 
equality m trades which are difiereht in nature but involve 
approximately equal risk, disco naf ort ..and, exertion on the part.-. 
(rf_thg..emplojer,'“and’ neees^tate..^ approximately equal outlay 
o n*h!s tra ining. ' In estimating the fate 'of ; profit, the best'basis 
seems^”be the r|i!tio..o.l.the.profit to the total amount of .capital 
invested in the concemr'but if this basis is adopted due aUow- 
ance ihust be made for difierences in capital before a comparison 
is attempted of the relative profits. The dividends paid in one 
or more years afford no true criterion, for modem dividend policy 
aims at placiug substantial sums to reserve during prosperous 
years, in order to level up dividends during depressed periods. 
In this way fluctuations in earnings are obscured and actual 
profits require careful computation. 


The Tendency of Profits to Fall. 

In the discussion of mterest on capital it was pointed out 
that the rate of interest shows a tendency to fall with the march 
of progress. A similar tendency may be assumed in regard to 
the rate of profits. As knowledge increases and becomes diffused 
throughout the community; as invention spreads and an in^...) 
creasing number of employers are enabled to obtain access to 
new inventions and new processes ; as the organisation of business 
becomes more complete and partakes continually more of the^ 
nature of routine, and as the number of men of ability in any 
comm u nity becomes ever more plentiful with the increasing 
advantages for obtaining mental and other equipment, so do 
the opportmnties to make exceptional gains tend to become less 
frequent, and profits as a whole tend to lower levels. In proof of 
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this we have hut to compare the average standard of intelligence 
as it exists to-day with that of a century or half a century ago. 
There is a constant increase in the number of men of hi gh 
commercial ability, and a constant decrease in the chances of 
the few instituting and continuing great enterprises without 
soon experiencing the vigorous competition of other aspirants 
for success in the same sphere. 

To some extent, however, this tendency is offset by the 
rise of new industries, supplying new wants. For example, 
in quite recent years we have witnessed considerable develop- 
ment in such industries as motor transport, advertising, 
wireless, gramophones, artificial silk, and aviation, all of which 
have afforded new outlets for the abilities and energy of the 
entrepreneur and have entailed a fair degree of risk, with the 
possibilities of considerable profit or of considerable loss. 

In respect of the tendency of its rate to fall, profit resembles 
interest, but is to be distinguished from rent of land. And the 
resemblance and difference are traceable to the same root cause. 
Interest and profits tend to fall because capital and ability tend 
to increase, and in accordance with the universal law of value, 
price falls with the increase in supply. On the other hand, 
rent tends to rise because natural resomrces are fixed in quantity, 
and consequently supply cannot keep pace with the increased 
demand which follows the growth of population and the 
advancement of civilisation. 

Profits in P’ractical Life. , 

In attempting to apply the foregoing theory of profits to the V 
earnings of a business concern it is important to distinguish 
clearly the economic conception of pure profits from the ordinary 
commercial application of the term. The net profit of a business 
will but rarely consist of pure profit alone, and will almost always 
include some or all of the other elements which have already 
been considered. 

As ajrale,_the-.profits..of a private concern employing the 
capias' of its owners will, in' jaddition’ to 'pure profit, contain 
earri^gs^i^qf jmanagem^ extra-personal gains. ' and frequently 
tclso’interestjpn the .capital of'the'^o^ers.' In the case of a'joint- 
stock company the net profits are usually 'ascertained after 
^au5S6h"'’df"such ite'ms''Ss"''depreciation, ^urance premiums, 
ifiES^elt"'^ capital,' 'and ' earnings of management'' (directors’ 
fees and managers’ salaries). In such concerns the reward of 
e'ntei^'rise ' arid the remuneration for undertaking risk consist 
oTTiHe net j)rofits available for distribution among the ordinary 
and deferred ordinary shareholders, and in some cases “also of a" 
sliding scale of commission on net profit sometimes paid to 
directors over and above their usual fees. 

■When once the company has been floated, the entrepreneur 
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as an individual does not exM, altliongli his functions may be 
discharged by a small number of persons, who hold the bulk 
of the ordinary capital and possibly aU the deferred capital of 
the concern, and, as a board of directors, control its policy and 
management. In such cases the directors are real entrepreneurs ; 
their reward in the form of profit will be determined in the long 
run chiefiv by their efficiency and good management pf the 
business. 

““'By' some writers ^feecto rs! ..fees . are regarded~,as,.pureu,profit . 
on the grounds that if the company IsHBadly managed such fees 
will have to be reduced, or, alternatively, new directors appointed 
to undertake control. Frequently, however, the management ^d 
direction of a joint-stock company are entrusted to paid officials 
and the remuneration is classified as ordinary wages of labour. 
The burden of risk is then borne chiefiy by the holders of the 
ordinary share capital ; they benefit most in times of , prosperity 
and sta;nd. .to-lose most^'][penods of depression. Thus the 
dividends on ordiuary shares"*inr‘ industrial "concerns may be 
regarded as consisting of a proportion of net interest on capital 
and a surplus of pure profit, the latter being the return or reward 
which accrues to such shareholders for their enterprise in risking 
their capital in the expectation of increase. 

These facts should serve to bring out the distinction between 
” dividends ” on ordinary shares and interest on such forms of 
capital loans as debentures and preference shares. Dividends 
are subject to the success or non-success of the business ; they 
are not determinable until all expenses of the business have 
been met, and, although it is to be assumed that no shareholder 
would invest capital in an undertaking unless he were fairly 
assured of a certain average rate of interest over a period, there 
is no certainty that any return will be forthcoming in respect of 
any particular year, while there always exists the possibility of 
a partial or even total loss of the capital. 

On the other hand, the rate of interest on debentures, for 
example, is determinable by the investor in advance, while the 
payment of such interest must be allowed for by the company 
before its net profits are ascertained. In a sound concern there 
is a reasonable certainty that interest will be duly paid, and 
unless this certainty exists it unlikely that capital will be 
attracted to the investment. Interest is, therefore, the price 
for the loan of capital, profits are the reward for enterprise. 
The lender has a legal right to demand the return of his 
capital, subject to the conditions of his contract, but the in- 
vestor possesses no such right, although he may obtain the 
return of all or of part of his capital by selling his interest in the 
concern in the open market. 


CHAPTER 21 


THE PROBLEMS OF LABOUR AND CAPITAL 

Feom what has abeady been stated in earlier chapters it 
will be apparent that in the sphere of production the interests 
of Labour and of Capital are largely identical. It is to the 
advantage of both that the national dividend, i.e., the stream 
of wealth out of which, and out of which alone, profits, interest 
on capital, and wages can he paid, shall be as large as possible. 
Unfortunately, however, it cannot be said that the same harmony 
exists in the sphere of distribution. Here, the natural tendency 
is for each of the agents of production to endeavour to increase 
its share of the aggregate product by the exercise of its bargaining 
strength. Along with certain other factors which we shall 
examine later, this confiict of interests between Capital and 
Labour over the distribution of the revenue of industry con- 
stitutes one of the principal elements in the problem of “ Labour 
Unrest ”. 

Labour Unrest and Its Causes. 

Even before the war Labour Umest was one of the most 
serious problems confronting this country. In 1913, 11,491,000 
working days were lost through strikes and lock-outs. The 
situation was steadily growing worse when, during four years of 
war, the contending forces united against a common foe, and 
save for a few minor recrudescences of unrest, the old antagonisms 
were held in check by the consciousness of a national danger. 
During the post-war period, however, the confiict has been 
renewed with redoubled force, at what cost is revealed by the 
following figures showing an alarming wastage of industrial 
power, while even more serious is the loss of productivity which 
necessarily results from a general atmosphere of distrust and 


Tear. 
1919 . 



Number of Worhing 
Days Lost. 
34,903,000 

1920 . 



27,111,000 

1921 . 



85,872,000 

1922 . 



19,918,000 

1923 . 



10,640,000 

1924 . 



8,312,000 

1925 . 

. 


7,976,000 


When the causes of labour disputes are analysed it is found 
that wages questions take the foremost place, although trade 
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union principles and the “ employment of certain workers ” 
have also "been prominent. This is indicated by the following 
table, reproduced from the Labour Year Book, 1924, and 
relating to the years 1919-22 : — 

Causes of Labour Disputes, 1919-22. 

Chief Gmse. Number of Disputes in 

1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 

Wages 696 1010 445 313 

Hours 118 22 9 6 

Working arrangements .... 67 66 10 16 

Employment of certain workers . . 149 226 66 40 

Trade Union principles .... 21 67 3 11 

Thus, it seems reasonable to assert that the chief cause of 
industrial unrest is the desire of the workers far a higher standard 
of living. This may be attained in one of two ways ; either the 
real wages of the workers may be raised as a result of an increase 
in the national dividend, or, by the use of its bargaining strength, 
Labour may be able to secure for itself a larger share in the 
revenue of industry. Naturally, it is this second alternative 
which is most favoured by the workers, and, when we consider 
the glaring inequalities in the distribution of wealth which eadst 
in advanced industrial countries, it must be admitted that there 
is considerable justification for the aspkations of the labouring 
class. In illustration, we may quote the following figures given 
by Sic Leo Chiozza Money,^ who in 1904 estimated that the 
national income of this country was shared in the following 
proportions : — 

Number of Income. 

Riches : Persons. £ Millions. 

Persons witk incomes of £700 per annum and upwards, 

and their families 1,260,000 586 

Comfort : 

Persons with incomes of £160-£700 per annum, and 

their families 3,760,000 246 

Poverty : 

Persons with incomes less than £160 per aimum, 

and their families 38,000,00 880 

43,000,0 00 1,710 

From this analysis, which is accepted as substantially correct - 
by other eminent statisticians, it wnl be seen that one-third of 
the national income is enjoyed by one thiHy-fifth part of the 
population. The conclusion is that there exists “a great 
multitude of poor, veneered with a thin layer of the comfortable 
and rich ”. 

A second cause of laboirc unrest is the desire of ike wot'kers for 
a greater measure of economic security. It is impossible to over- 

^ Riches and Poverty.' 
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estimate the seriousness of the psychological reaction upon the 
worker of being continually at the mercy of adverse circumstances. 
Self-reliance is undermined, ca’ canny ^ principles are encouraged, 
and a hostility to new methods of production is engendered. 
Hence, it is coming to be generally realised that on economic as 
well as on humanitarian grounds something must be done to 
render the economic position of the manual workers less insecure, 
and modem labour feeling in the matter is reflected in the 
growing intensity of the demand for “ work or maintenance 

Closely associated in some respects with the two causes of 
unrest mentioned above is the demand of the workers for some 
direct paHicipation in the conduct of industry. It is important 
to realise that a profound change has come over the psychology 
of the workers during the last decade, and to-day the problems 
of Capital and Labour are not conflned to differences of opinion 
regarding wage-rates. Two new principles are being asserted : 
first, that the workers have a vested interest in the industry in 
which they are employed, and secondly, that in view of that 
interest they have also a right to participate in the actual 
government of the business or industry. 

In connection with each of these elements in the industrial 
conflict certain special problems arise which call for our con- 
sideration, but the wider questions of the reorgamsation of 
economic society on a socialistic basis, arising directly out of 
Labour's demand for “ control ”, is reserved for fuller dtecussion 
in the next chapter. 

We may note here, however, that Socialism is a vague term 
comprising a great variety of different shades of opinion, but 
the essential feature of the new industrial order which is proposed 
is the abolition of private property in the means of production. 

The State Socialist advocates the nationalisation of in- 
dustry and would place the right to control production and 
distribution in the bands of the State as representative of the 
whole body of consumers. 

The Guild Socialist, in reaction against the older state 
socialist proposals, emphasises the need for industrial self- 
government and would place the chief power in the hands of 
guilds of producers representing each industry, but the oionership 
of the means of production, as distinct from the control of the 
work of production, would be vested in the State. In this way 
Guild Socialism stands midway between State Socialism and 
Syndicalism. 

The Syndicalist would reorganise economic society by 
placing the entire control of industry into the hands of the 
workers, as producers. The suggested method is that the workers 
in each industry should become members of one large powerful 

1 Ca' canny is a Scotch term for “going slow”, and refers to the Trade Union 
policy of restricting output per worker in order to make work for others. Such a 
belief is based on the work-fund fallacy, for which see page 27o, ante * 
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trade union, which would overthrow the capitalist by direct 
action such as the general strike. The movement has made 
most progress in France, but is not strong in this country. 

PROBLEMS OF WAGES AND OF WORKING CONDITIONS 

It is obvious that the chief cause of labour unrest, i.e., the 
desire of the workers for a higher standard of living, centres 
mainly around questions of wages and general working conditions, 
and, accordingly, it is to these that we must now direct our 
attention. 

Methods of Remuneration. 

Naturally, the first essential towards a solution of the wages 
problem is to devise a method of payment which will meet with 
the approval both of workers and employers, and from time to 
time numerous systems of remunerating labour have been 
adopted in an endeavour to devise an equitable and mutually 
satisfactory arrangement. 

The most frequent and important method of remunerating 
the worker is that of time earnings^ whereby a fixed sum is paid 
for a certain period of time worked, whether an hour, day, week 
or year. In many respects, however, this system has been 
found imsuitable for the conditions of modem industry, and 
various other methods have been applied from time to time. 
The principal of these is the method of piecework, under which 
the worker is paid a certain sum per unit or piece of work completed 
by him. A brief consideration of the respective advantages 
and disadvantages of these two systems will enable us to 
appreciate more easily the various alternatives to the two 
principal methods, which have been suggested and adopted by 
employers in different parts of the world. 

Time Earnings. 

Although the system of time earnings is not applicable with 
equal success to all employments, its advantages as compared 
with other methods of remunerating labour cause it to be most 
widely used iu modern society. In the first place, it is probably 
the oldest known method of paying the worker, and that which’ 
is most easily understood by all classes. Secondly, it is certain 
and regular from the standpoint of both employer and workman, 
and under ordinary conditions no difficulties can arise in regard 
to its amount or date of payment. In cases of sickness or 
incapacity for short periods, the worker who is paid monthly or 
amiually does not usually suffer any loss of remimeration, and 
similar conditions apply in cases where there is a temporary 
shortage of work due to breakdown! of machinery, absence of 
raw material or of supplies, or to bad .weather. Quite apart 
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from such general benefits, the system of time wages has 
important advantages in so far as the efficiency of the work and • 
the quality of the product are concerned. Tune wages are not 
only preferable but are almost inevitable in trades involving 
the use of delicate and expensive instruments or machinery, 
or in occupations necessitating unremitting care and attention 
if a product of the requisite delicacy and perfection of workman- 
ship is to be obtained. In such cases piece rates are obviously 
unsuitable, for hmried or “ scamped ” labour may result in 
considerable loss, both in connection with the product and with 
the appliances utilised. Finally, the time system of wage payment 
is the only possible method in the case of certain occupations 
where the amount of work done cannot be measured or accurately 
compared with any available standard. Examples are to be 
found in most forms of supervisory and managerial work, and 
in most classes of repair work, such as ship or motor repairing 
and plmnbing. 

The great disadvantage of the time system is that it offers no 
special inducement to the worker to give of his best, and conse- 
quently tends to encourge slackness. This is particularly 
noticeable when it is difficult or impossible to judge how much 
work should be performed in a given time, and in such cases 
the only safeguard is to incur ^ditional expense on foremen 
and overseers. For similar reasons, the time system makes it 
difficult to compare the relative merits of different workers, 
and to discriminate between superior and inferior labour. 
Consequently, the quick and accurate worker cannot hope to 
benefit from his greater speed and efficiency as compared with a 
worker of lower standard unless a careful supervision of aU the 
workmen is maintained. In many occupations, such as farming, 
building and general repair work, an adequate system of super- 
vision for this purpose is all but impossible. Resulting also 
from these conditions is the difficulty of estimating the real 
cost of labour, as compared with its nominal cost (see ante, 
page 284). 

Finally, we may note that time payments afford the employer 
little protection in so far as he cannot ensure a reasonable 
service for the reward offered : on his part the worker has no 
security that the results of his labour in a given time will come 
up to the employer’s expectation. 

Piece Earnings. 

In modem times the system of payment per unit of output 
has achieved considerable importance, and it is apparently extend- 
ing in many directions. The essential feature of the piece-work 
method is that the worker shall be paid at the agreed rate per 
unit of his product. Clearly the great advantage of the system 
lies in its incentive to effort and its stimulus to output. The 
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superior worker is induced to give of his best by the prospect 
of a higher rate of remuneration than the low-grade employee, 
a factor which is of great importance when the quantity of the 
work is a primary consideration. There is conseq[uently a fair 
discrimination between the various classes of workers, aaid 
extra effort or greater efficiency obtains a reward in direct 
proportion to the results achieved. The employer benefits not 
only from the greater output per employee, but also by the 
fact that capital assets, such as machinery, tools and 
buildings, are being used more productively. Further, the 
system operates to his advantage because it permits of a definite 
calculation of the cost of labour per unit of output in relation 
to the total expense of production, and also because it enables 
him to discriminate to some .extent between superior and less 
efficient workers, and so, by a rearrangement of his staff, to 
develop his organisation on the most productive and efficient 
lines. 

In spite of its advantages, the piece-work system suffers 
from a number of serious defects. The most obvious of these 
is the encouragement of defective or “ scamped ” work. The 
interest of the employee lies in increasing his output so as to 
obtain as high a wage as possible, and this may frequently be 
obtained at the expense of good workmanship and perfection 
of the product. In such cases the efficiency of the worker 
cannot be judged solely by the quantity of his work, and con- , 
sequently the piece-work system is unsuitable in cases where 
the quality (and not the quantity) of the product is the foremost 
consideration, ufdess saMsfactory anangements can he made for 
a careful inspection of the product Under such conditions piece- 
work arrangements may prove highly satisfactory both to 
employer and workman, and are so applied with great success 
in practical business. It must be noted, however, that constant 
work at high pressure in order to earn as much as possible may 
prove detrimental to the worker's general health and may also 
shorten the duration of his worl^g life. In most modem 
applications of the system modifications have been introduced 
with the object of obviating this serious disadvantage. These 
will be discussed below. 

Further objections to the method of piece-rate payments 
are, firstly, that a certain amount of jealousy and competitive 
rivalry is fostered among the workers. Each labourer endeavours 
to obtain in wages at least as much ae his neighbour, obviously 
a disadvantage m the case of the naturally inferior workers, 
for the perfection of the product must suffer while their own 
health cannot benefit from such undue exertion. Secondly, 
the worker’s earnings tend to be less regular than if a tune wage 
were paid, and he must naturally suffer during periods of partial 
or complete incapacity, and also during unavoidable stoppages , 
of the work. Then, again, piece wages are not easUy applicable 
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in the case of certain occupations such as those referred to above 
in which time earnings are most suitable. Finally, may be 
mentioned the difficulty of determining a suitable basis for the 
piece-work rate. In this connection have arisen many of the 
abuses of the sj’slem, resulting in considerable friction between 
employers and workmen, attributable chiefly to the fact that 
the former have sought to reduce the piece rates originally fixed 
when it has been found that the earnings of the workers on the 
piece basis arc considerably in excess of their earnings imder 
the previously existing time S5»stem of pajmicnt. On the one 
hand, cmplo3'ers have contended that the great increase in 
wceldj' earnings is attributable either to an inaccurate basis 
of the piece rate, or to the fact that under the time S3'stem the 
workers were not giving of their best. As a rule, there is im- 
doubtedty much to be said for tliis view, but on their part the 
workers have frcquentl3>’ had to complain of constant adjust- 
ments in the piece rates, resulting sometimes in their being 
almost completel3’ deprived of an3’’ benefit for increased effort 
and being compelled to maintain a high standard of output 
^vithout an3’^ corresponding advantage in the wa3' of increased 
earnings. 

Generall3' speaking, however, the system of piece rates finds 
greater favour in the ranks of labour, and its practical application 
has usuall3’ achieved success, particularly in those trades, such as 
engineering and textile making, where a standardised product 
and standardised methods make a fair basis of pa3Tnent easily 
determinable. In cases where such arrangements cannot easily 
be applied, group piece rates arc sometimes paid, i.e., a lump 
sum pa3'mcnt is made to the whole body of workers in respeet 
of the particular task or contract, and is shared out among 
the individual workmen on principles which they themselves 
determine. While the adoption of such rates results in the less 
efficient workers benefiting by the greater energ3' and abilit5’- of 
their more efficient fellows, the S3'stem is advantageous where all 
the work cannot be standardised, or where the niachincr3’^ or raw 
material is not equal and uniform. Thus, where old and new 
machines are running side by side, workers on the latter would 
probably have an advantage unless special rates were fixed for 
the two classes of workers. 

Although the time- and piece-rate methods of pa3Tnent are 
clearly quite different in their application in practice, it must be 
remembered that the principles undertymg the determination of 
wages are the same whichever system is adopted. In fact, the 
two methods must always bo closely related to each other. "When 
a piece rate is fixed, it must inevitably be based on a careful 
estimate of the time necessary to perform the unit of work 
concerned. Similarly, a time rate must be based on a reason- 
able estimate of the work which can be done in a certain 
time. 
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Premium Bonus Systems. 

As has already been stated, many attempts have been made 
in recent years to devise methods of industrial remuneration 
which will be more suited than time and piece-work methods 
to the requirements of particular occupations, and which will 
also combine the more obvious advantages of these two systems, 
and at the same time obviate their principal defects. The most 
important of these are known collectively as Premium Bonus 
Systems, of which many different forms have been put into 
operation m this and in other countries, with varying degrees 
of success. 

The Bonus Systems seek to remedy the great defect of the 
time-rate system in that the worker has no inducement to give 
of his best, while at the same time they endeavour to overcome 
the tendency to inferior or scamped work which characterises 
the simple piece-work system. It is impossible within the limits 
of our space to consider all of the methods which have been 
adopted, but iu almost aU cases there is an agreed standard 
output for each class of work, and a bonus, calculated in various 
ways but generally on a piece-work basis, is paid in respect of 
any output in excess of the standard. In order to prevent the 
rushing of work and overstrain on the part of the worker, it is 
usual to arrange the bonus on a gradually diminishing scale so 
that the incentive to increase the output is gradually reduced. 
The bonus may be paid to the individual worker in respect of 
his own output, or collectively to a group of workers in respect 
of the total output of the group. The latter method is applied 
in certain engineering trades in this country and at the famous 
works of Messrs Cadbury at Boumville. 


Scientific Management. 

The Premium Bonus System is obviously of greatest utility 
in organisations in which a high degree of specialisation and of 
division of labour is possible. In America partioidarly the 
system has been considerably developed in recent years by 
the application to the problem of the principles of Scientific 
Slanagement. 

TMs system of industrial administration was first introduced 
in the United States by Mr Frederick W. Taylor in 1882, the 
general object being to organise the agents of production on 
scientific lines in such a way as to secure their maximum pro- 
ductivity. Thus, whenever a task has to be performed, the 
management chooses the most appropriate men, tools, machinery 
and methods, and links all together in order to achieve the most 
economical organisation of the shop as a whole. 

The functions of scientific management may be summarised 
under four main heads : — 
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1. Its aim. is to arrange that work shall be done in the 
best possible way. 

2. The workpeople are trained and selected by a series 
of tests. 

During recent years attention has frequently been called 
to the wastefulness of our present haphazard methods of 
selecting industrial workers. Not only is individual efficiency 
lowered through the “ round peg ” getting into the “ square 
hole ", but labour turnover (involving a serious unproduc- 
tive burden on the firm) is substantially increased. 

Consequently the necessity for the adoption of more 
scientific principles is being slowly realised and vocational 
selection, i.e., the selection of workers based on psychological 
tests has been successfully applied in progressive firms both 
in the United States and in thfe country. 

3. When these two duties have been performed, it is 
necessary to establish certain standards of work and to discover 
the most appropriate methods of payment. 

4. Particular attention is devoted to the organisation of 
the workshop as a whole, so that it may function efficiently 
as a well-organised unit. This involves the specialising of 
various officials, the controlling of the flow of work through 
the shop and the maintenance of adequate supervision, 
systematised storekeeping and costing. 

The greater productivity which almost invariably results 
may thus be attributed to better organisation and management, 
and to the greater individual efficiency of the workers. 

Two terms which are frequently found in association with 
Scientific Management are Time Study and Motion Study. 
These express in concise form the lines on which the scientific 
manager works. Time study involves the study of the time 
taken to perform each particular operation in an industrial 
task and, from the data thus obtained, the estimation as closely 
as possible of the time which should be taken over the task as 
a whole. Motion study is the study of the movements in- 
volved in a task with a view to eliminating such movements as 
are unnecessary and improving or facilitating those which are 
necessary. 

In tffis way, a standard time and a standard method are 
arrived at in respect of each particular task, and finally a standard 
method of remuneration is devised which is so adapted as to 
provide the most appropriate stimulus to call forth the maximum 
effort. In this connection many variations of the Premium 
Bonus System are in operation. Sometimes a bonus is paid 
over and above an agreed time rate if the worker achieves the 
“ efficiency rate " in respect of his output ; in other cases, the 
efficiency rate may be the minimum and a bonus may be paid in 
respect of any output in excess of this minimum. In the Halsey 
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System, well known in the United States, the bonus takes the 
form of a payment equal to half the ordinary time rate per 
hour for the whole of the time saved ; e.g., if the time , allowed 
for 'a particular job is 10 hours and the time rate is lOd. per 
hour, a worker completing the job in 8 hours would receive 
80d., plus a bonus of lOd. (2x5d.). In the Rowan System, 
well known in Scotland, every 10 per cent, saved in time adds 
10 per cent, to the hourly earnings of the worker. The formula 
is as follows : — 


takenxHourly Timo rate)=Bonu8. 


Thus in the example quoted in* connection with the Halsey 
System, the worker's remuneration would be calculated on the 
Rowan System as follows ; — 



{8xl0d.)=16d. Boniis; 80d.+16d.=96d. earned. 


The principles underlying these scientific adjustments are 
sound, and undoubtedly the potentialities of the systems are 
considerable. In cases where the methods described have been 
adopted, productivity has been increased and, in the ideal at 
any rate, there is no implication that any greater eSort is 
required on the part of the workers, the fimdamental principle 
being that of standardisation in fields where such standardisation 
had not been previously applied. A point generally insisted 
upon in favour of such methods is that under simple piece-rate 
systems there is a tendency for employers to “ cut ” rates, 
whereas in these schemes tMs danger is not nearly so great, 
for if the standard rate is based upon scientific methods, it is 
the ideal rate and cannot be departed from without detriment 
to both sides. 

An obvious defect of most bonus systems is that they are 
so complicated as to become to a large extent unintelligible to 
many workmen, with the result that they may easily develop 
into sources of friction. Moreover, it cannot be said that 
Scientific Management is looked upon with favour by organised 
labour. Both in America and in this country the tendency is 
for the workers to regard it as a glorified form of “ speeding up ” 
and fundamentally opposed to the ideal of industrial democracy. 
Such criticisms are based entirely on labour’s experience of 
scientific management as it occurs in practice generally ; they do 
not invalidate the theory of scientific management nor do they 
show that it cannot be rightly applied. What seems to be 
required is an adequate recognition of the principles of democracy 
in industry on the part of advocates of the new system and a 
fuller conception of, and sympathy with, the sociological and 
econoinic aspirations of the workers. H the antagonism of 
labour is to be overcome, it is essential that no time study be made 
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and no premium or other bonus system introduced without the 
consent of the ivorkers concerned-. 

The whole question of Scientific Management as actually 
found in ‘practice in the United States was thoroughly investigated 
in 1913 by a sub-commission of the Federal Commission on 
Industrial Relations, consisting of an eminent economist, an 
employers’ representative and a recognised spokesman of 
organised labour. In the course of the published Report the 
Commissioners state : “ Neither organised nor unorganised 

labour finds in Scientific Management any adequate protection 
to their standards of living, any progressive means for mdustrial 
education, or any opportunity for industrial democracy by wliich 
labour may create for itself a progressively efiicient share in 
efficient management. And, therefore, as unorganised labour 
is totally unequipped to work for these human rights, it becomes 
doubly the duty of organised labour to work unceasingly and 
unswervingly for them, and, if necessary, to combat an industrial 
development wliich not only does not contain conditions 
favourable to their growth, but, in many respects, is hostile 
soil ”.i 

Sliding Scales. 

Until the exigencies of the war led to considerable changes 
in the methods by which wage rates were paid, and, particularlj’-, 
to the development of premium bonus systems, the earnings of 
the vast majority of workmen in this country were based either 
on time or piece rates and were not automatically affected by 
such extraneous factors as the cost of living or the profits of 
the industry. There were, however, some important exceptions 
which we will briefly consider. 

Sliding Scales accoeding to the Peioe ok the Peodtjct. 
—The wages of the majority of workers in iron and steel manu- 
facture and of some miners have long been based on a sliding 
scale system, the rate of wages varying in accordance loith the 
fluctuations in the selling ‘price of the product. 

Before the war the number of iron and steel workers covered 
by such agreements was about 62,000, and of miners about 
2,000. At the present time, every coal sliding scale has been 
abolished, but the system has been extended in the iron and 
steel trades, and the Ministry of Labour estimates that some 
200,000 workers are now covered. It seems exceedingly improb- 
able that any other industry will adopt this method of adjusting 
wages, but it is useful to notice the principal defects of the 
system. 

In the first place, prices are not always general throughout 
an industry ; such is the case only in those industries producing 
staple producers’ commodities (such as coal and iron) which 

* E. r. Hoxie, Scientific Management and Labour, pp. 138-139. 
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are dealt m on fairly weU-organised markets. Furthermore, 
this is the real case against the sliding scale system,^ the 
workers are placed in the humble position of partners entitled 
to share in the product of the industry, but without any voice 
in control. It is true that in some cases joint councils of em- 
ployers and workers have been set up to discuss the general 
position of the trade, technical ejScieney, and the welfare of 
employees, but the indictment remains substantially correct ; 
thus base-rates tend to remain stationary when the march of 
invention and increased productivity justify a rise in real wages. 

Although, as has been pointed out, the system of sliding 
scales based on selling price is no longer operative in the coal 
mining industry, it is interesting to notice that the principle 
was revived in the settlement which was reached after the coal 
lock-out of 1921. Wages are now regulated on what has been 
described as a “ collective profit sharing ” basis. The agreement 
provides that “ the wages payable in each district shall be expressed 
in the form of a percentage upon the basis rates prevailing 
in the district, and shall be periodically adjusted in accordance 
with the proceeds of the industry as ascertained in such district 
The amount devoted to the payment of ‘wages above “ standard 
wages” (at the district rates prevailing in 1914 plus a certain 
percentage) is to be 83 per cent, of the surplus of the proceeds 
remaining after the deduction of (a) Cost of standard wages; 
(6) Cost of production other than wages ; (c) Standard profits 
equivalent to 17 per cent, of standard wages. 

Sliding Scales accoeding to the Cost of Living. — ^It is 
generally recognised that the great increase in industrial unrest 
which took place during the few years immediately preceding 
the war was largely due to the efforts of the workers to maintain 
the level of real wages in face of the rising cost of living. At the 
outbreak of the war, the position was unsatisfactory and unstable, 
and the race between prices and wages led to an ever-increasing 
number of industrial cfisputes. 

For a time after the outbreak of war, the struggle was 
suspended and claims for higher wages were held up, but this 
could not be for long. Whereas between 1900 and 1913 retail 
food prices had risen by nearly 15 per cent., in the short space of 
fifteen months (July 1914 to October 1915) the cost of living 
rose by as much as 30 per cent. Thus, while the steady lise in 
prices during the period 1900-1913 resulted in irritation and 
frequent strikes, the rapid rise in the early years of the war, 
along with the necessity for preserving industrial peace, produced 
the elaborate sliding-scales wherry wages are automatically 
adjusted to the puctuaiions in the cost of living. 

At present there are at least eighty cost of living abdi-ng scales 
m operation in this country, covering some 2,760,000 workers 
in the following principal industries and services ; building. 
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metal (excluding iron and steel), textiles (excluding cotton), 
railways, furnishing, civil service, police and tramways. The 
agreements whereby the scales have been established have in 
the main been negotiated directly by employers and trade 
unions, and with three exceptions all the scales provide for the 
adjustment of wages in accordance with the Rlinistry of Labour 
Cost of Living Index Number. The usual arrangement is that 
the iudex at a particular date is chosen as the starting-point 
(as a rule the current figure at the time of the agreement), and 
adjustments take the form of specified additions to, or sub- 
tractions from, time or piece rates for specified increases or 
decreases in the index number. Eevisions are made at certain 
intervals, or in some cases only when the index number has 
risen or fallen by a certain amount. 

Although there is scarcely a single instance in which the 
operation of a sliding scale ensures that the full amount of the 
increase in the cost of living is automatically made up in wages, 
this comparatively recent method of adjustment has worked 
with a fair amount of success dming a difficult period. On the 
other hand, however, several objections to cost of hving sliding 
scales have been raised, the most important of which may be 
summarised as follows : — 

(а) The imperfection of the basic index number. It is 
indisputable that diuing the period 1914-1920 considerable 
changes took place in the distribution of the expenditm-e of 
the working classes. A greater proportion of the workers’ 
income is now spent on clothing, a much greater proportion 
on the “ other items ”,i and less on food and rent. It is 
clear, therefore, that the Ministry’s figure, based on an 
enquiry carried out in 1904, is unsatisfactory, and it is 
desirable that a new enquiry should be made as soon as 
normal workmg-class consumption is restored. 

(б) The tendency for real wages to remain stationary. 
It is urged that very few improvements in real wages have 
been secured when such scales are in operation. 

(c) The tendency for the full benefit of adjustments 
necessitated by rises in the cost of living to be confined 
to the lower-paid workers. A characteristic feature of the 
scales at present in force is that the real wages of higher- 
paid workers are diminished. 

{d) Lastly, it is urged that such scales provide merely a 
“ fodder basis ” and are degrading since they suggest that 
only a bare subsistence wage is being paid. 

Against all these objections advocates of the system insist 
that the cost of living sliding scale is merely a piece of machinery 

1 The items included in the official survey are divided into five main groups of 
expenditure : — (1) Food, (2) Rent, (3) Clothing, (4) Fuel and Light, (5) Other Items, 
e.g., soap, soda, tobacco, cigarettes, and neu’spapers. 
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for maintaining the purchasing power of money wages, leaving 
the labour organisations free to concentrate on the improvement 
of real wages. In the term “ higher wages ” two different 
propositions are really involved: fet, higher money wages in 
order to maintain real wages ; and secondly, higher real wages 
in order to raise the standard of living, m the past. Labour 
has had to expend its energies on achieving both these objects, 
which have consequently tended to become confused. 

It is claimed for the sliding scale that it puts an end to the 
race between prices and wages, and so enables the workers to 
concentrate their attention upon raising real wages. Further- 
more, it is urged that aU the objections mentioned above apply 
only to the particular scales now in operation and would be 
obviated if (a) a more satisfactory index number were devised ; 

(&) every scale provided for full compensation for higher cost 
of living whatever the basic rate may be ; (c) no scale were 
adopted except on the understanding that the claims of the 
workers to higher real wages remained unprejudiced. 

Profit Sharing. 

Among the many schemes which have been devised during 
recent years with the object of creating a greater degree of 
satisfaction in the ranks of the workers, p^icularly during 
periods of good trade and labour unrest, that of ‘profit sharing 
takes an important place. This may be defined as an arrangement 
whereby the employees receive a share, fixed in advance, of the 
profits of any industrial concern. Various methods have been 
adopted from time to time, but except in the case of the gas 
industry, the cash bonus scheme is greatly preponderant.^ Under 
this system a certain proportion of the net profits of the concern 
is distributed at regidar intervals among the workers, this dis- 
tribution taking the form of a cash bonus, and being an addition 
to the ordinary rates of remuneration based on a time or piece 
rate basis as the case may be. 

The most important advantages claimed for the profit-sharing 
principle are, first, that it minimises social friction and fosters 
good);^ between employer and employed ; secondly, that it 
binds the workers more closely to the firm ; and, finally, that 
the share in profits provides the workers with an incentive to 
greater output. 

On the other hand, very strong objections have been made ^ 
to this method of remuneration, the criticisms emanating y 
particularly from the side of labour. It is luged by the workers 
against the system that ; — 

1. The primary aim of such schemes is to secure greater 
output, and that even though the workers do receive a share 

^ Of the 252 profit-sharing schemes in existence at the end of 1926, 104 were 
adopting the cash bonus device. 
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in profits the benefit to the employer in increased profits is 
still greater. 

2. Such schemes interfere with the solidarity of labour. 
It is pointed out that not only is the worker’s allegiance 
divided between his firm and his trade union, but also that 
profit sharing schemes are necessarily introduced piecemeal 
by individual firms and so tend to render collective bargaining 
more difficult. t 

More general arguments against profit sharing are : — 

1. Those schemes which have succeeded have been 
almost invariably introduced by men of outstanding ability 
and personality, or in industries enjoying an element of 
monopoly. 

2. Profit sharing tends to check the mobility of labour 
when this may be socially desirable. 

3. The reward which is offered to the worker is too long 
deferred to provide an effective stimulus to output. 

4. The process of natural selection and survival of the 
fittest may be checked, since, unless profit sharing is generally 
adopted, inefficient finns are able to compete with more 
efficient profit sharing firms. 

6. A steady wage is better for the worker than a 
fiuctuating one. 

6. Profit sharing should involve loss sharing. It is 
argued that if the workers are to share in profits they should 
share in losses also. This could scarcely be possible, 
however, unless they were granted a share in control and 
responsibility. Furthermore, profits are the reward of 
enterprise, efficient management and risk-bearing, in all of 
which those who reap the gain should be allowed to share. 

Labour Co-partnership. 

A system closely allied to profit sharing, and in many 
respects an extension of the same principle, is that of Labour 
Co-partnership. 

The distinction usually drawn between the two systems is 
that whereas in the former the workers are excluded from the 
control of the business, in co-partnership the workers are granted 
a limited share in control either by being encouraged to acquire 
share capital in the concern and thus gain the ordinary rights 
and responsibilities of shareholders, or by being allowed to 
appoint one or more of their members as their representatives 
on the Board "of Directors. During recent years, however, this 
customary distinction has become imreal and out of harmony 
with the facts,’ since in many profit sharing as . well as co- 
partnership schemes, committees consisting of representatives 
of the management and of the workers have been set up for the 
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purpose of administering the profit sharing or co-partnership 
fund ; while such committees freq[uently exercise wide powers, 
in a consultative capacity, in regard to other details of workshop 
management. 

As in the case of profit sharing, the general argument 
advanced in favour of co-partnership is that it tends to develop 
harmonious relations between employers and employed. On 
the other hand, aU the objections advanced against profit sharing 
apply with greater or less force as the case may be. 

It is clear that neither system is a panacea for. industrial 
ills, as is sometimes claimed ; such a conclusion is justified neither 
by the actual results obtained nor by an examination of the 
principles upon which the schemes are founded. 

Perhaps the most noticeable feature of published statistics 
relating to the progress of the profit sharing and co-partnership 
movement in tins country as a whole is the large proportion of 
schemes which have ceased to exist. Out of 519 schemes which 
have existed at one time or another, no fewer than 267 have been 
abandoned, and in 90 cases the reason for abandonment was the 
dissatisfaction of either the employers or the workpeople with 
the results achieved. 

The only industry in which profit sharing (or co-partnership) 
has been adopted on an 3 rthing approaching a national scale is 
the gas industry, and it is important to notice that the wide 
extension of the movement has been largely due to the special 
conditions under which the industry is carried on, including 
(a) local monopoly ; (&) a great and assured demand ; (c) a 
strict regulation of dividends payable under a sliding scale 
system, according to which the profits are increased in inverse 
ratio to the price of gas. 

It is evident, therefore, that the record of profit sharing 
and similar schemes has not been one of unqualified success, but 
undoubtedly the movement is of great value in the opportunity 
which it provides for the workers to acquire an insight into the 
problems of industrial management. 

Legal Minimum Wages. 

Generally speaking, State regulation of wages is looked upon 
vdth suspicion not only by employers but also by the workers 
in this country. Towards the fixing of legal TniniTmiTU rates, 
however, labour has not shown the same opposition and, indeed, 
some sections of the workers have striven to secure a national 
minim um wage to cover the whole of industry. 

Apart from the Coal Mines Minimum Wage Act of 1912, 
temporary war legislation due to the necessity for State control 
of the labour supply and the elimination of disputes, and special 
mi nim um wage legislation for agriculture. State intervention m 
the sphere of wages in this country has been confined to the 
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proteotion of low-paid workers in certain industries under the 
Trade Boards system. 

The first Trade Boards Act, that of 1909, carried into effect 
a reform which had been advocated for many years, and which 
was rendered inevitable by the disclosure of the terrible con- 
ditions which existed in the sweated trades. In 1906, for example, 
V, an enquiry into Earnings and Hours of Employment in certain 
industries carried out by the Board of Trade revealed the fact 
that in some industries, where the workers were not organised, 
the wages paid were extremely low,' too low, in fact, to enable 
the worker to maintain a reasonable level of subsistence. The 
Act of 1909 was essentially experimental, but its main provisions 
were as follows : — 

1. In those trades to which the Act applied, minimum 
rates of wages were to be fixed by a body, known as a Trade 
Board, composed of representatives of employers and employed 
in equal numbers, with the addition of some independent 
persons called “ appointed members ”, of whom, in the case 
of a trade in which women were largely employed, at least 
one was to he a woman, 

2. Trade Boards were to be set up in four trades only, 

in which conditions were known to be extremely bad : 
(a) chain making ; (6) paper box making ; (c) lace 

fimshing ; (d) ready-made and wholesale bespoke tailoring, 

3. The Board of Trade was to have power to move for 
additional Boards in trades in which the prevailing rate of 
wages was “ exceptionally low The Board of Trade 
coifid issue a Provisional Order for the establishment of a 
Board, but this had to be confirmed by Parliament. 

4. The minimum rates, when fixed and made obligatory, 
were' to be enforceable by the machinery of the criminal 
law. 

The Act worked well, and in 1913 four more trades were 
brought within its scope, so that, roughly, half a million workers 
in aU were covered. The advent of the war, however, brought 
about considerable changes. Employment increased, both for 
men and women, and, as the end of the war approached, fears 
were entertained that the wages of unorganised workers, 
particularly of women, might faU rapidly without a corresponding 
reduction in the cost of living. 

In 1917, the Whitley Coimcil on the Relations between 
Employers and Employed, which in its Eirst Report had recom- 
mended the establishment of Joint Standing Industrial Councils 
in well-organised industries (see 'post, page 352), issued its Second 
Report, and thereby advocated that, in those industries in which 
there existed little or no organisation, the machinery of the Trade 
Boards Act should be applied “ pending the development of such 
degree of organisation as would render possible the establishment 
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of a National Council or District Councils”. These recom- 
mendations led to the passing of the Trade Boards Act of 1918, 
which was of much wider scope than the Act of 1909, and which 
aimed at providing a higher standard of life for the workers. 

The passing of the Act of 1918 was followed by a large increase 
in the number of Boards. Up to December, 1921, sixty-three 
Boards in aU had been set up, covering about 3,000,000 workers. 
Bor some time they appear to have functioned very satisfactorily, 
possibly because during the war and post-war boom the movement 
of trade board wages was almost uniformly upwards, and com- 
plaints were consequently few. 

In the year 1920, however, the prevailing depression in trade 
and industry caused the high wages to press heavily upon 
manufacturers and traders. Furthermore, the sudden enlarge- 
ment in the scope of the Boards involved a great increase in 
administrative work for which the Ministry of Labour was not 
prepared, while the problem of fixing wages was rendered ex- 
ceptionally diffi cult on account of the (fisappearance of “ normal ” 
rates of wages. As a result of these conditions, the standard of 
administration feU, rates were not strictly enforced, complaints 
of evasion were frequent, and urgent appeals were made for the 
modification of the Acts. 

This situation led to the appointment in 1921 of the Cave 
Committee, which was requested “to enquire into the working 
and effects of the Trade Boards Acts, and to report what changes, 
if any, are required”. At the enquiry which was held many 
charges were brought against the Trade Board System by the 
representatives of the employers. The complaints were directed 
mainly to the facts that the minimum rates fixed by the Boards 
were too high and failed to make provision for different local 
conditions ; that the rates fixed increased the competition of 
foreign producers and of home traders not employing labour 
(e.g., one-man businesses) ; that the lines of demarcation between 
different trades, the multiplicity of Boards set up, and the lack 
of co-ordination between them created unfair competition, 
friction and confusion in traders’ establishments ; and, finally, 
that the length of time required for revision of the rates rendered 
it impossible to modify wage-rates according to prices and the 
cost of living, thus causiug hardship and loss. 

None of these complaints was home out entirely by the 
evidence, but they succeeded in impressing the Committee 
which, while it recognised the valuable work accomplished by 
the Boards in a number of directions, proposed to limit their 
functions to a considerable extent. The main recommendations 
of the Committee were : — 

1. That the power of the Minister of Labour to apply 
the Acts to a trade be confined to cases where he is satisfied 
(a) that the rate of wages prevailing in the trade is unduly 
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low (as in the Act of 1909) ; and (6) that no adequate 
machinery exists for the effective regulation of wages 
throughout the trade (as in the Act of 1918). In this way it 
was proposed to limit the apphcation of the Trade Board 
principle to sweated workers only. 

2. That a Trade Board be authorised to fix general 
minimum time and piece rates and, as at the present, that 
such rates should be enforceable by criminal prosecution ; 
hut that for special classes of workers special TniniTmiTn time 
and piece rates above the ordinary Tnim'nniTn shall be fixed 
without the interference of the “ appointed members ”, 
and shall be enforceable by civil proceedings only. 

3. That in any case in which, in the opinion of the 
Minister, a prima facie case exists for applying the Acts to 
any trade, a pubhc enquiry be held and the report of such 
enquiry be duly considered. 

At the time of writing, no legislation embodying the above 
regulations has been passed, but in July, 1922, the Minister of 
Labour announced that no Trades Boards shall be set up in 
future except under the conditions mentioned in the first 
recommendation of the Committee. The findings of the Com- 
mittee have, however, been subjected to considerable criticism, 
particularly from the workers’ side. It is urged that the above 
recommendations have been too much influenced by temporary 
conditions arising out of an abnormal phase of industry, and 
that the Act of 1918 should be given a fair trial m more normal 
conditions. 

Whichever view is justified, it is an indisputable fact that 
the application of the Trade Board principle has served a useful 
purpose in the industrial system, and that any sacrifice of this 
principle is to be deplored. Wages in Trade Board industries 
have been substantially increased, “ sweating ” has been abol- 
ished and the standard of life of the workers has been improved. 
In many industries wages have been raised appreciably simply 
by forcing them up to the level justified by marginal productivity. 
In other oases, marginal productivity has itself been increased, 
partly through the increased efficiency of labour and partly 
through improvements introduced by the employer. Thus the 
Trade Boards tend to divert to low-paid occupations their share 
in the increase of the wealth of society, and to lessen the relative 
superiority in this respect of the more strongly organised trades. 
On the other hand, the enforcement of an effective miriimum 
wage protects good employers against unscrupulous competitors 
prepared to take advantage of the economic wea^ess of the 
workers, and provides an incentive to employers to improve their 
methods of production and to eliminate waste. In other indus- 
tries in which the workers are well organised this stimulus has 
been provided by trade union pressure, but, contrary to the 
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fears entertained in many quarters, minimum wage legislation 
has not cheeked the development of trade unions. It has, in 
fact, greatly improved the organisation of the workers.- 

National Minimum Wage. 

Hitherto, the Government of this country has accepted the 
general principle that wage fixing is best left to collective bargain- 
ing between employers and employed, and has been content with 
the enforcement of a minimum wage in the “ sweated ” trades 
covered by the Trade Board machinery. But although several 
million workers are provided for in this way, the arrangements 
fall far short of the legally enforced national minimum wage 
which is advocated in many quarters. 

In favour of such a minimum it is contended that it would 
ensure a minimum standard of existence for the whole of the 
working population, thus increasing efficiency as well as removing 
poverty; that it would lead to the closing down of those 
industries which cannot pay a living wage to the workers engaged 
in them ; and that it would prevent the re-grading and 
“ shuffling ” of labour by unscrupulous employers in an attempt 
to avoid payment of the legal TniniTDn m wages fixed by the Trade 
Boards. Critics of the proposal point, in the first place, to the 
difficulty of determining the level at which a national minimum 
should be fixed. If the level were fixed at a low figure the legis- 
lation would scarcely achieve its object : if, on the other hand, a 
high minimum were introduced, many low grade workers would 
not justify their employment in a competitive system, and would 
be discharged. It is also objected that there would be difficulty 
in determining the relationship between the minimum for men 
and the minimum for women workers, and that the fixing of a 
minimum would make for inelasticity in the wages system. Wage- 
rates, it is contended, should be responsive to changes in demand 
and capable of rapid adjustment to changing conditions. 

By the introduction of exemptions from and modifications of 
the minimum, some of these difficulties might be overcome. Thus, 
some advocates of a national TniniTmim propose that the difficulty 
of fixing the level of the minimum should be met by making 
exceptions in the case of certain workers ; others would make 
no such exceptions, and would prefer to maintain any workers 
thrown out of employment as a public charge. 

The success of any such scheme must depend very largely 
on the manner in which these difficulties are overcome, but, in 
any case, it must be borne in mind that the Tm'm'rmTm which any 
commumty can afford to bear is conditioned by the efficiency of 
that commumty in wealth-production. This is illustrated by 
the fact that in Australia, New Zealand and in certain States of 
America, where experiments in national mi-niTmiTn wage legisla- 
tion have been made, the legislators are said to have fixed the 
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minimum too low, and thus to have failed to carry their policy 
to its logical conclusion. But it is very questionable whether 
_ these new, developing countries could support the burden of a 
higher minimum. 

Family Endowment. 

The primary object of a national minimum wage is to secure 
a minimum standard of existence for the worker, considered as 
an individual. The object of family endowment is wider : it 
aims at securing the existence of the average working-class 
family. In recent years, the theory of distribution, especially 
in relation to the remuneration of lined labour, has been much 
criticised on the ground that “ too much attention has been 
paid to distribution among factors of production, and not enough 
to distribution among families ”. It is contended that the family 
as an economic unit has been neglected, and that society, in 
consequence, is not making the best use of its resources. The 
object of family endowment is to ensure that the worker with a 
family shall receive a greater share of the product of industry 
than the worker with no family responsibilities, so that the needs 
of the family — which any State has a vital interest — shall be 
more adequately met. 

To this end a number of different schemes have been pro- 
posed, and some of them have been put into actual operation. 
Possibly the most important is the system of industrial pooling by 
employers, such as is now operative in France, where it covers 
over half a million workers. In addition to the ordinary wages 
paid to the workers, the employer pays a supplementary sum, 
based on the size of his business, into an equalisation fund, which 
is administered and distributed for the benefit of married men, and 
thus prevents discrimination against the employment of men 
with families. To a large extent, of course, the State is already 
m a, king strong efforts to protect and foster the existence of lower 
class families, for these benefit more than any other section of 
the community by the growth in the sense of pubfic responsibility, 
now increasingly evidenced in the extension of the principle of 
social insurance, and in the constant increase of state expendi- 
ture on such public services as housing, education, school meals, 
and infant welfare. 

Whatever the type of scheme suggested or adopted, the broad 
ground on which family endowment is based is that, by regulat- 
ing distribution more closely in accordance with need, it will 
increase human welfare, and, indirectly, add to the efficiency of 
the labour force. It is claimed that the making of direct money 
allowances, “ by concentrating a larger proportion of the resources 
of the community in the hands of those with young families, 
would stimulate tiie demand for necessaries and reduce expendi- 
tm:e on drink, betting ”, etc. 
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Clearly, such changes necessarily involve many complicated 
social problems, and opponents of the principle of family endow- 
ment have directed attention to a number of important dis- 
advantages. It is urged, in the first place, that the individual, 
and not the family, should be regarded as the economic unit 
for the purposes of wage-payment. Why, it is asked, should 
the single man, doing the same work as a married man, receive 
less for his services, and thus, in effect, have to contribute to 
the support of another man’s children ? Secondly, it is main- 
tained that unless the system is adopted throughout industry, 
there will be a tendency for single men to shun indus^es in which 
allowances are granted, and for married men to flock to them. 
If the system is adopted in some industries, the married men 
therein receive a bounty from society as a whole, for it is obvious 
that the employer who contributes to the allowances must 
recoup himself by charging an increased price for his products, 
or by lowering his wage bilL As the latter is unlikely, the com- 
munity, as a whole, pays the allowances in increased prices for 
the goods concerned. Other objections are that the system might 
lead to a big increase in the birth-rate — ^with the object of increas- 
ing the pajnnent due to the family — and that farnily allowances 
might check production by removing one of .the strongest in- 
centives to effort on the part of the parent. 

As yet, family endowment is only in its infancy, and it is 
impossible to estimate the force of the arguments against it. 
Recently, the possibilities of the system in the miniTig industry 
were explored by the Coal Commission, and family allowances 
were recommended as a means of mitigating the effects of the 
proposed reduction in wages. So far, however, the recom- 
mendation has received little support. 

TRADE UNIONS 

It has been explained in an earlier chapter that for a number 
of reasons the individual workman is at a (disadvantage in 
bargaining with his employer. Not only is the employer a 
combination in himself, “ buying services wholesale while the 
worker sells his labour retail ”, but in the art of bargaining the 
employer’s education and training place him in a superior position 
as compared with the single worker, usually with little knowledge 
and slender resources. To overcome this difficulty and to pro- 
tect the interests of the worker modem Trade Unionism came 
into existence, its essential feature being the substitution of 
collective for individual bargaining. 

Trade Union Development and Structure. 

Associations of members of a trade existed in very early 
times. Thus, in the Middle Ages, the “ craft gilds ”, to which 
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both masters and men were admitted, established certain common 
rules, and, in spite of a certain exclusiveness, maintained a high 
standard of work. Such associations, however, belonged to the 
“ small ” system of production and differed from the modem 
trade union in the important respect that the latter is essentially 
an association of wage-earners and of wage-earners only. 

During the eighteenth century the Industrial Revolution 
fundamentally changed the stmcture of industry. Whereas 
previously every master and jommeyman had been apprenticed 
and there was a considerable likelihood of an apprentice 
idtimately becoming a master, under the new industrial con- 
ditions such prospects became ever more remote. The inevitable 
tendency was for masters and men to separate into different 
social classes with opposing interests, for large undertakings 
require considerable capital and a high degree of knowledge 
and ability, which very few workmen can supply. Thus, the 
individual workman co^d no longer look forward to becoming 
an employer. Consequently, a new type of labour-organisation 
was required to meet the changed conditions, and modem trade 
unionism came into existence. 

During the craft gild period, an important part had been 
played by authoritative regulation in the determination of 
industrial conditions. Under the famous Statute of Appren- 
tices, 1563, rates of wages, hours of labour and conditions 
of apprenticeship were fixed by justices of the peace. That 
kind of machinery definitely broke down towards the end of 
the eighteenth century, and not unnaturally the period of tran- 
sition was one of difficulty and confusion. The early trade 
unions looked back to the old machinery and imagined that it 
could stiU be used and enforced to improve their economic 
position. A new situation had arisen, however, and Parliament 
expressed the view that in future more reliance would have to 
be placed on the workmg of economic forces and on the freedom 
of competition. It was assumed that the individual could 
safely be left to pursue his own interest, and accordingly, in 
1799, an Act was passed, consolidating previous enactments, 
and prohibiting all combination with the object of obtaining 
an advance in wages or of lessening the hours of work. The 
Combination Laws were repealed in 1824, and from this date 
up to 1840, Trade Unionism became a revolutionary movement 
closely associated with Chartism and Owenism. After the 
failure of these idealistic schemes, however, more practical 
counsels prevailed, and in the fifties of the nineteenth century 
the basis of modem Trade Unionism was laid. 

At this period, attention was devoted to the organisation of 
unions on a craft iasis, i.e., upon the skilled occupation of the 
worker, and not upon the industry in which the worker is 
employed. • .Such craft unions — of which examples are the 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers, the Bank Officers Guild, and 
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the National Union of Clerks — have certain obvious advantages. 
They emphasise the professional spirit and so are instrumental 
m maintaioing a high standard of work ; they have an educa- 
tional value in that the members, all being engaged in the same 
process, can understand and take an intelligent interest in the 
affairs of the union ; lastly, they are strong on the financial and 
friendly society side. Opposed to these advantages are two 
great weaknesses — employers may play off one union against 
another, and such unions are unable to institute big social 
changes. 

During this constructive period, the idea of maintainuig a 
permanent staff of skilled officials also arose, and political action, 
although not ignored, did not occupy a prominent place. The 
position may be summed up in the statement that the facts of 
the existing situation were recognised and the imions set out to 
modify these facts in the interests of the workers so far as this 
could be achieved on moderate and conservative lines. 

In the eighties and nineties a more militant policy was 
pxnrsued and general unions organised on a class basis were formed. 
The period was one of great trade depression, and what is known 
as the “ new unionism " came into prominence. The New 
Unionists did not favour the friendly society basis of the craft 
unions and the pursuit of the old conciliatory policy. On the 
other hand, they catered for unskilled labour and for workers 
passing from one industry to another, and adopted more vigorous 
methods. They aimed, not at the maintenance of a standard 
in a trade, but at the nationalisation of industry and the 
enforcement of a national Tninirnmn wage. 

After 1911, a still more advanced type of union arose, known 
as the iv^kistrial union, the basis of which is that all the workers 
in one industry (including, of course, numerous crafts and 
processes) should belong to one large union. The Miners’ 
Federation and the National Union of Railwa 3 nnen are important 
examples of industrial unions, which have certain distinct 
advantages. They present a united front to employers and 
facilitate national agreements, while they pave the way for 
workers’ control of industry (if this is to come). Their ffisad- 
vantages are, first, that they must necessarily fuse very hetero- 
geneous groups, and hence the bonds of union are not as close 
as they might otherwise be ; secondly, the special interests of 
small groups of special craftsmen may easily be overlooked ; 
and, lastly, industrial unionism cuts across craft unionism, 
j From the famous definition of a trade union as a “ continuous 
^ association of wage-earners for the purpose of maintaining or 
} improving the conditions of their employment ” ^ it is clear 
j that there is a static and dynamic aspect. The policy is one of 
I maintaining and consolidating the present position and of 
striving constantly to improve that position in the future. 

^ B. and S. Wobb, History of Trade Unionism, p. 1. 
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On the purely industrial side there are over 1,000 separate 
trade unions in tins country, ranging from the large combinations ' 
described above to small groups, some of which have a member- ‘ 
ship of no more than a dozen. During the last decade, and'^ 
especially during the war, the trade union movement has made' 
enormous strides, the growth in the total membership reachingi 
its climax in 1920. Since that year, owing to the paralysing) 
effects of unemployment, membership has fallen off, but, - in' 
spite of these decreases, the numerical strength of the unions i4 
considerably greater than before the war. 

Trade union statistics show that while the number of unions 
has remained practically constant, the total membership of the 
unions has more than doubled. This points to the success which 
in recent years has attended the attempts to secure “ less unions 
and more unity ”, a policy which is stiU being steadily advocated 
by a large section of the movement. So far, however, attempts 
to secure federation on a national scale have not been favourably 
received, although British labour is now represented by several 
strong centralised orgardsatioiK. The IridvMrial Alliance of 
labour in the mining, railway, transport, shipping and engineering 
industries, covers upwards of three million workers. Each year 
delegates from trade unions representing between four and five 
million workers meet as the Trades Union Congress, the General 
Coimcil of which is gradually developing into the central con- 
trolling and directing organ of the labour movement on all large 
issues. In addition, this General Coimcil is brought into the 
closest touch with the Labour Party, both inside and outside 
Parliament, by the National Joint Council, the chief duties of 
which are to settle aU questions affecting the labour movement 
as a whole, and to secure a common pohoy and joint action, 
whether by legislation or otherwise, on all matters affecting the 
workers as producers, consumers and citizens. The power of 
these organisations was clearly demonstrated during the great 
General Strike of 1926, when the business life of the commtmity 
was paralysed to such an extent that, on the termination of the 
strike, the Government was led to institute legislation with the 
object of restricting that power so far as seems necessaryin the 
interest of the community generally. 

Employers’ Associations. 

On the employers’ side there is nothing which brings the 
movement to a focus in the same way as the Trades Union 
Congress, the only meetings of such a nature being those of 
the Manufacturers’ Association and the Federation of British 
Industries, but in almost aU trades there is an organisation of 
employers in the Employers’ Federation, which is as exhaustive 
of employers as is the union on the workers’ side. Thus, com- 
binations exist on both sides, and in both cases there is a defensive 
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and offensive aspect. Generally, the employee' side aims at 
maintaining the status quo, while the workers' side aims at pre- 
venting a state of stagnation from being established. 

Trades Unions and Wages. 

Undoubtedly, the most important functions of Trade Union- 
ism are those which are exercised in regard to wages, and, 
indeed, many of the questions which arise in connection with 
the movement can only be understood by considering them in 
relation to wages ; e.g., attempts to restrict output, to resist 
the introduction of new machinery and to limit the number of 
apprentices entering a particular trade. 

In considering the influence of trade unions on wages it is 
important to distinguish between the direct influences (i.e., the 
effect of the substitution of collective for individual bargaining) 
and the indirect influences (i.e., the effects of trade union 
organisation on the general productivity of industry). 

The indirect effects may be briefly summarised as follows : — 

A. Adverse Effects. 

1. Trade unions tend to make effective the hostility of 
the worker towards improved methods of production Iflrely 
to lead to a decline in the demand for his service, or to alter 
the conditions of his employment. 

It should be remembered, however, that this policy on 
the part of the workers has a certain justiflcation, in that 
although the introduction of labour-saving devices does not 
cause unemployment in general, the consequences for the 
particular workers affected are serious enough, since they 
are, at least temporarily, deprived of their means of liveli- 
hood. Furthermore, the introduction of machinery has 
often been the occasion of an attempt to reduce wages, and, 
in certain cases, involves considerable danger to the workers, 
as for example, the introduction into mines of coal-cutting 
machinery and electrical devices, which was resisted by the 
miners on the grotmds of safety. 

2. Trade unions are charged with encouraging their 
members to restrict the amount of work performed in a given 
time, in order to make more work for others. T his policy of 
ca’ canny is based on the same “ work-fund " fallacy as that of 
resisting the introduction of labour-saving devices, and has a 
detrimental influence on the worker’s character and efficiency. 
It is justifled only in those cases where employers have- tended 
to “ cut ” rates and unduly to speed-up production. 

3. ^ Many unions have attempted to create an artificial 
scarcity in the supply of their labour by restricting the. 
number entering the trade. 

As a general policy this is undesirable and likely to cause 
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re-actions, such as the substitution of machinery for labour. 
In any case, such restrictions cannot raise the general level 
of wages throughout the country, and any increases in wages 
which may result are secured at the expense either of the 
consumer or of workers in other trades. 

4. By insisting on a standard minimum ivage ^ men of 
more than average ability are kept down to the general 
level. This disadvantage, however, is inevitable from the 
workers’ point of view. The central feature of Trade 
Unionism, as wo have seen, is that it substitutes collective 
for individual bargaining. Collective bargaining is more or 
less impossible tmless there is some standard to form a basis 
for bargaining ; it would be clearly impracticable for a trade 
union leader to bargain for different rates of wages for 
different individual workmen. 

These difficulties may be overcome to some extent by the 
devising of suitable methods of remuneration which do not 
contravene the principle of the standard wage. 

B. Beneficial Effects. 

1. Trade Union organisation increases the general 
efficiency of the individual worker. 

\ 2. By insisting on standard rates, the standard of living 

\ of the workers is protected and a superior class of workers 
is built up. A low rate of wages, as we have seen in a 
previous chapter, involves a low standard of living, and 
a consequent low rate of productivity. 

\ 3. The levelling up of wages tends to eliminate the unfit 

employer. 

4. The pressure of rising wages undoubtedly acts as a 
\ stimulus to the invention of laboim-savmg devices and to the 
adoption of economical methods of production. 

^ It lias been pointed out that before tbo wax these standard rates had a high 
degree of stability, and the relations bottreon irages in similar occupations varied only 
withhi narrow limits. Indeed, there was a pre-war " system ” of wages in the sense 
that the rates for various occupations wore well-understood and generally accepted, 
and a change in any ono rate would inevitably lead to a change in other rates. The 
effect of the war was to destroy this stability. The rapid rise in prices, the high profits 
in munition making, dilution. Government Control of the railways and mines, all 
interrupted the gradual and continuous adjustment of M’a^es to changing economic 
conditions which had taken place before the war. The existing machinerj’’ of collective 
bargaining was too cumbrous to cope with these sudden and extensive changes. . In 
the strug^o for wage-advances, unskilled labour, being for the first time insuffioient to 
meet the demand, was able to improve its relative position. This dislocation of pre- 
war wage relations is an important clement in the post-war wages problem, and lies at 
the root of much of the dissatisfaction which has resulted in stnkes and look-outs 
since the war. To-day, the old basis of wage settlements — comparison with allied 
trades — is largely valueless, since those who have not maintained their pre-war 
position are dissatisfied, while those who have improved their relative position ore 
unwilling to go back. Again, at the present time wages in the sheltered indicstries 
(e.g. the railway industry) are relatively higher than in those trades which are exposed 
to tbo full blast of foreign competition. 

It is urged that what is required is not, indeed, a return to the pre-war level, but 
a stop forward to a now system with the pre-war stability. 
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In considering the direct effects of trade unions on wages 
it is important to remember that there are forces in oneration m 
the economic system which exert a more powerful influence in 
determining the remuneration of labour or of any other agent of 
production than any efforts on the part of either trades unions 
or employers. These are the forces, already discussed in earlier 
chapters, which tend to bring about a position in which the 
agents of production tend to be remunerated according to 
their marginal worth in industry. If these forces operated with 
perfect freedom, and competition were not only free but equal, 
it would be difficult to maintain that trade unions could exercise 
any real influence upon wages. Such conditions, however, do 
not obtain. Tendencies on the part of employers work more 
quickly than tendencies on the part of the worker. This is 
inevitable in the nature of the case, as it is part of the business 
of an employer to know when he can lower wages, but it is not 
part of the business of an individual workman to know when 
he should ask for an increase or consent to a decrease. Again, 
as we have seen, the worker is at a decided disadvantage in 
bargaining with his employer. For these reasons, it is clear 
that unorganised workers may be paid below their marginal 
worth. Through trade unionism, with its skilled officials and 
efficient organisation, the individual workman is brought into a 
position of greater equality in these respects, and the greatest 
function of the trade union is to ensure that the workers are 
paid up to their marginal worth. 

In certam circumstances, the strength of a trade union may 
be such that the particular class of labour concerned may com- 
mand monopoly wages which may temporarily rise above the 
marginal worth of the workers. The power of the trade union 
to raise wages in this way depends on the elasticity of demand 
for the product, and the proportion which the wages concerned 
bear to total cost of production. The power will be greatest 
where demand for the labour concerned is highly inelastic owing 
to the existence of a very melastic demand for its products. On 
the other hand, the power of the union is limited where demand is 
elastic and wages form a high proportion of total cost, as, for 
example, in the case of coal-mining. Increased wages in that 
industry will add considerably to production costs and be ulti- 
mately reflected in the supply price of coal, thus resulting in a 
considerable falling off in the demand. Again, wages cannot be 
increased beyond the limit set by the marginal worth of labour 
except at the expense of profits, but if profits are decreased 
beyond a normal level, then, in the long run, adequate supplies 
of capital and organisation will not be forthcoming, and the 
excess supply of labour wiU again lower its value. Moreover, 
m the face of trade union attempts to raise wages imduly, em- 
ployers will seek for substitutes, new methods and new macMnery 
with the object of reducing the need for the services of the 
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monopolistic workers. Thus the power of the bricldayers’ and 
stonemasons’ unions has been considerably diminished by the 
extended use of concrete, steel, and wood dwellings, wMle the 
substitution of oil for coal in many industrial and domestic uses 
has to that extent lessened the bargaining power of the IMiners’ 
Federation. 

Trade Unions and Hours. 

Statistics show that strikes in favour of the reduction of 
hours have neither been so numerous nor so successful as those 
in favour of increases of wages, the reason apparently being that 
employers find it difficult to forecast the effect of a shorter 
working day. During recent years, however, the increased 
nervous strain caused by the general speeding up of production 
and the development of a machine system of industry have 
increased the demand for reduced hours. 

Again, the essential monotony of modern industrial life and 
the greater claims of politics, literature and the arts upon the 
interests of the workers all increase the tendency “ to buy more 
leisure Thus, the case for a shorter day mi g ht be justified 
even if it involved an economic loss, but recent psychological 
investigations suggest that in numerous instances the case has 
an economic justification. It has been shown that when horns 
are shortened, economies are generally effected : overstrain is 
eliminated, accidents are reduced, and generally the fixed 
capital is used more economically, so that losses and expenses 
are diminished. 

The Multiple Shift System. 

In certain industries the reduction of working hours involves 
the establishment of a system of shifts, i.e., the workers are 
divided into groups, which work alternately for a certain number 
of boms per day. Indeed, the late Lord Leverhuhne, in his 
book on the Six-hour Day, makes out a case for the working 
of multiple shifts in aU industries. Multiple shifts are, however, 
most likely to be adopted in those industries in which the cost 
of production is mainly interest on capital, and not wages. Thus, 
the liighly-capitalised industries, where expensive machinery is 
used, are most favourable for multiple shifts, for in these cases 
the cost of production per unit will be decreased if the machinery 
is worked longer. The machinery wiU, it is true, wear 'out more 
quicldy, but this wiU not be a great disadvantage, as new in- 
ventions frequently cause the scrapping of machinery before it 
has completely worn out. It must be recognised, however, that 
it would be impossible to^ introduce simultaneously six-hour 
shifts in aU branches of industry; it would be difficult, for 
example, to have six-hour shifts in agriculture and in the 
building trade. 
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The Advantages of a System of Multiple Shifts may be 
briefly stated to be : (a) Increase of output per person ; (6) More 
leisure for the worker ; (c) More opportunities for better educa- 
tion and physical training ; (d) Saving of overhead charges ; 
(e) Diminished demand for capital, which would lower the rate 
of interest. 

There are disadvantages, however, both to the employer and 
to the worker : — 

The Disadvantages to the Employer are : (a) the lower 
efficiency of night work ; (6) the difficulty of making arrange- 
ments for workers to use the same machinery owing to jealousy, 
etc. ; (c) the difficulty of fixing responsibility for broken parts 
and dirty machinery ; (d) the adffitional expense involved in 
the use of artificial light. 

To THE WoRHERS THE DISADVANTAGES ARE *. (a) the derange- 
ment of domestic aflairs, particularly in the case of women 
workers ; (6) the interference of the system with the regularity 
of the workers’ life ; (c) the social life of the worker is destroyed. 

It is wrong to generalise regarding the effect of shortening 
the working day, because circumstances differ in each industry. 
It is safe to say, however, that as industrial efficiency is increased, 
reductions in hours become more and more practicable. 

THE SETTLEMENT OE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 

From all that has been said in the foregoing pages it will 
be seen that there are innumerable points at which the interests 
of Capital and Labour are opposed. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that these differences frequently result in strikes and 
lock-outs,^ and in this country the strike and the threat to strike 
are regarded as an essential weapon in the bargaining power of 
Labour. But after all allowance has been made for tlie possible, 
advantages of strikes, it is obvious that the less they are needed 
the better, especially when the strilce affects the public interest 
and is not strictly confined to the opposing interests or to 
particular classes. Accordingly, various devices have been 
adopted in different coimtrles with a view to preventing these 
wastages of industrial power, or at least with the object of pre- 
venting strikes and lock-outs from being imdertaken except in 
the last resort, and after full publicity has been given to the 
grievances complained of or to the benefits expected. The 
more important of the schemes which have been adopted are 
briefly reviewed in the following paragraphs. 

* Tho strike is. pi course, the refusal of workers to continue in tkeir employment 
umess certmn conditions are fulfilled or a certain wage paid. The look-out, on the 
other hand, is the refusal of tho employer to allow his workmen to continue their 
duties because they will not accept his terms. 
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Conciliation. 

In tins country tlie first serious legislative attempt to facilitate 
the settlement of industrial disputes was made in 1896, when?; 
a Conciliation Act was passed. The Act was largely permissive 
in character and provided for the registration of any Conciliation 
or Arbitration Board on application to the Board of Trade, 
which was also given power to enquire into any dispute and 
appoint conciliators or arbitrators for the purpose of bring- 
ing the parties together, or, with the consent of both sides, of 
adjudicating on the matter in dispute. 

These powers have been used to a considerable extent, and 
such important work was done under the Act that in 1911 the 
Government was inspired to strengthen the scheme by instituting 
a joint panel of employers and representatives of labour, Icnown 
as the Industrial Council, and by appointing a permanent official. 
This Council has justified its existence and has made useful 
inquiries into the causes of strikes. 

The essential feature of conciliation is that a settlement 
is reached between the two sides, with or without the mediation 
of an outside person. In 1913, there were 343 Permanent Boards 
in existence in this country (including those not originated under 
the Act), and during the period 1908-13, over 4,000 cases were 
considered, and of these some 2,600 were settled. 

Arbitration. 

The essential feature of volwUary arbitration is that the dis- 
putants consent to submit the question at issue to an outside 
person who is asked to give a decision, which, however, is not 
legally binding on the parties. 

Arbitration is rarely resorted to except when other means 
have failed, in which case there may be a Permanent Board or 
the parties may agree upon an arbitrator or arbitrators, or the 
Ministry of Labour may appoint one or more persons at the 
request of the parties. 

The most important development during recent years has 
been the institution of arbitration machinery under the In- 
dustrial Courts Act, 1919. Thfe Act set up a Standing Industrial 
Court consisting of independent persons (one of whom is always 
chairman), of workers' representatives and employers' repre- 
sentatives, all appointed by the Minister of Labour, together 
with one or more women. For each case the President of the 
Court nominates such members as he thinlcs fit. Any dispute 
may, by consent of both parties, be referred to the court for 
settlement. The Minister of Labour may refer to the court for 
advice on any matter coimected with trade disputes and, without 
the consent of either party, may hold an inquiry into any dispute. 
In both court and inquiry, however, the award is not binding 
on the parties, although in practice it is generally observed. 
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Already, considerable use has been made of the Act, and 
one or two cases of national importance have been adjudicated 
upon by the Industrial Court, notably the Dockers' dispute of 
1920 and the Engineering lock-out of 1922. The great value of 
such inquiries lies in the publicity they receive ; details of costs, 
profits and wages are brought into the light of day and public 
opinion is thereby influenced. 

The most sensational attempts to diminish industrial warfare 
are unquestionably those which have been made in recent years 
in New Zealand and Australia, where systems of comjndsory 
arbitration have been adopted, under which strikes and lock-outs 
are forbidden. It is impossible to say whether these Australasian 
schemes will eventually prove successful, although great claims 
are made on their behalf. The fundamental difficulty is to secure 
a settlement which, while it is satisfactory to employers and 
workers, will not at the same time retard industrial changes. It 
is pointed out that in Australia and New Zealand the chance 
that any grave results will follow from mistaken decisions is 
greatly reduced by the fact that agriculture, the most important 
industry in those countries, remains outside the scope of the Acts, 
so that any labour or capital which is discouraged from finding 
industrial employment has an outlet in coimection with the 
land. 

In so highly industrialised a country as England, however, 
where methods of production are constantly changing, it is 
possible that the adoption of compulsory arbitration might 
result in grave calamity. 

Whitley Councils. 

A fuller discussion of the Whitley Scheme, recommended 
by the Whitley Committee of 1917, is reserved for the succeeding 
chapter, but the essential features consist in the setting up of 
joint standing industrial councils based on : — 

1. Works Committees, representative of the management 
and of the workers employed, instituted in particular works to 
act in close co-operation with the district and national machinery. 

2. District Councils, representative of the trade unions 
and of the employers' association in the industry. 

The application of the scheme is purely voluntary and giTna 
at the settlement of disputes before they have reached an acute 
stage. Its great importance lies in its recognition of the 
workers' claim to a share in the control of industry. 

It will be observed that the distinctive feature of Englisb 
inethods at the present time is the confidence reposed in the 
d^putants to reach a settlement of their differences by mutual 
discussion. Neither employers nor workers are willing to accept 
the principle of compulsory arbitration. 
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THE PROBLEM OF UNEMPLOYMENT 

In analysing the causes of labour unrest, we found* that -, 
insecurity occupied a prominent place. The contingencies which 
threaten the worker’s Hfe are numerous — ^there are the possi- 
bilities of sickness, old age, or death — ^but the fear of none of these 
reacts so strongly upon the worker as the risk of unemployment, 
which has been well described as the “ shadow side of progress 

Throughout the greater part of the nineteenth century the' 
view prevailed that unemployment was largely due to defects 
in individual character, but towards the end of the century that 
view became no longer tenable. Specialised industry, necessarily 
carried on ahead of demand, had become subject to cyclic^ 
depression, and it had to be recognised that unemployment was 
only one s3rmptom of a deeper disease, and that in imemployment 
the workers were reaping the baneful harvest sown by the 
community generally in its organisation of industry and trade. 
General unemployment is due to society’s failure to adjust its 
economic organisation to changing conditions. As we have seen, 
the demand for labour is due to the demand for the commodities 
which that labour produces. But man’s need is never satisfied ; 
human wants constantly increase both in extent and variety. 
Every increase in population is accompanied by a more than 
proportionate increase in the demand for commodities, and thus 
in the demand for labour. Employment should, therefore, 

- increase with the growth in the size of population and with the 
rise in the standard of li'ving, and, in so far as producers are 
themselves consumers, the demand for labour should, theoretic- 
ally, always be in excess of the supply. Hence unemployment 
is a truly remarkable feature of a society where full satisfaction 
of wants is not achieved, and can only be explained in general , 
terms by the fact that the supply of labour is not properly ^ 
adjusted to the demand. i 

Even before the war the problem of normal Tmemplo3Dnent ' 
had begun to manifest itself, and in recent years the view has 
gained ground that imemployment is a pressing social problem 
and a national responsibility. 

The Causes of Unemployment. 

The problem of unemplo3ntnent is extremely complex, and 
does not arise from any one cause but from many distinct though 
closely related factors in the economic structme of society. The 
principal of these are : — 

1 . Seasonal Fluctuations oe Particular Trades. — The ■ 
differences between summer and -winter employment in the 
building trade or in agriculture are familiar ins-fcances of seasonal 
fluctuations. Detailed inquiry shows, however, that fluctuations 
of this nature are by no means corded to a few well-known 
z 
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liastances, but are found almost ever 3 rwhere. Most trades have 
itheir own characteristic periods of fluctuation. Thus, January 
is the busiest month at the docks ; May, June and July in the 
clothing trades ; July and August for the railway service and all 
occupations at holiday resorts, whilst in December, coal- minin g, 
the post-office service and the gas and electricity works all show 
their largest volume of employment. 

Some of these fluctuations are the direct result of climatic 
] conditions (for example, those in building and agricultme) ; others 
[appear to depend on fashion alone (for example, those in the print- 
ing trade) ; in others, both climate and fashion have their effects. 

2. Permanent Changes in Indfstriai. Structure or 
Methods. — ^Under this head may be included the introduction 
of new machinery and processes ; the substitution of one product 
for another ; the transference of an industry from one district 
to another, and similar changes, all of which involve a discon- 
tinuity of production, with the effect that, in consequence of 
the immobility and specialisation of labour, some workers will 
be either permanently or temporarily thrown out of employment. 

3. A “ Reserve oe Labour — ^Irregular variations in the 
demand of individual employers for worl^eople necessitate and 
produce a standing “reserve of labour" or a “margin of 
idleness ” as an integral part of our industrial system. The 
most marked example of this chronic under-emplo 3 rment is the 
case of dock labour, where casual employment is the rule and 
where, even in the periods of greatest activity, there is a margin 
of unemployed. 

“ Broadly speaking, the industrial team of the country, not 
only in general, but also in particular trades, is numerous enough 
to carry on all old-established industries when times are good, 
and when conditions are only moderate or bad there is a 
varying amount of unemployment which, in the decade before 
the war, caused the annual averages of unemployment to swing 
between, say, 2| per cent, and 7^ per cent. The causes we have 
already mentioned are sufficient to explain the TTn’TiinmTn of 
2| per cent. The need of a reseiye of labour to enable the 
country to expand its trade in good times means that even when 
conditions are normal this reserve will account for a further 
2 J per cent, of unemployed. . . , But we are of opioion that the 
miuimum number of unemployed in insured trades will not, 
save in years of specially good trade, fall below 400,000 or 500,000 
men and women, unless ways are found of modifying the causes 
to which we have referred. This floating surplus — ^partly the 
reserve^ and partly the wastage of industry — can probably never 
be entirely dispensable ; but it should be easily possible for 
those, at aU events, who form the dona fde reserve to be properly 
taken care of and maintained at the charge of industry 

* W. T. Layton and others, la Unamploymeni Inevitable f pp. 6-7. 
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4. The Oyclioal I’lttctuation of Industry. — ^This factor, 
which is discussed in Chapter 30, is by far the most important 
element in the xmemployment problem and refers to the roughly 
simultaneous alternation between good and bad trade which can 
be observed in nearly all branches of industry. As -ndll be shown • 
in the chapter mentioned, tliis fluctuation extends far beyond 
“ industry ” in any narrow sense, and leaves its mark on almost 
all economic activity. Moreover, the phenomenon is inter- 
national in its scope, and a roughly contemporaneous fluctuation 
can be traced in all highly-industrialised coimtries. In regard 
to unemployment, these cyclical fluctuations exert a most marked 
influence on the “ unemployment percentage ”, which falls when 
trade is good, but shows a marked increase when depression 
sets in. 

5. Other Factors. — Besides the four main factors mentioned 
above, numerous others have to be considered, among which] 
may be mentioned : (a) Deficiencies in industrial training, with 
the consequent tendency to an over-supply of unskilled labour ; 
(b) exceptional dislocation, such as strikes or lock-outs in a 
principal industry ; (c) the existence of a class of men who, 
through personal deficiencies, whether of intelligence, physique 
or character, are substantially “ unemployable ” ; (d) the ex- 
pulsion from “ blind alley ” occupations of untrained and unskilled 
workers who are thrown on the labour market when they come to 
require an adult wage which the industry will not pay, since an 
adequate supply of cheap labour is always available, e.g., children 
leaving school ; (e) changes in industry due to changes in fashion, 
foreign competition, or exhaustion of natirral resources, as, for 
example, in the case of a coal-mine or fishery ; (/) the difficulty 
experienced by children leaving school in choosing and finding 
suitable employment. 

f 

i 

The Present Problem of Unemployment. ^ 

The present problem of unemployment is largely the result i 
of the abnormal trade depression from which the country is 1 
suffering. During the period 1919-23, there were three distinct I 
periods ; the first, from the beginning to the end of 1919, j 
being one of increasing unemployment, due to the rapid de- j 
mobilisation of the military forces ; the second, lasting about ' 
eight months, being marked by a low rate of tmemployment due ' 
to the great industrial activity of the boom period ; and the 
third, beginning towards the end of 1920, and lastffig to the; 
middle of 1923, being one of tmprecedented unemployment.; 
From that point up to the time of writing the tendency has been ; 
towards a gradual improvement, but recovery is slow, and the i 
number of unemployed has seldom fallen below 1,000,000. 

The highest trade union unemployment percentage was 
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reached in June, 1921, the mean for the year being 15-3 per 
cent., and the percentages in certain industries, notably the con- 
structional and equipment industries (iron and steel, engineering, 
sMpbuilding, etc.), reaching much higher levels. 

The principal causes of the depression, all of which may be 
ascribed to the influence of the war, may be stated as follows : — 

\ 1. The cyclical fluctuation of industry, enormously 
accentuated by the special circumstances of the war. 

2. The diminution of our economic resources. Not only 
\ has the war diminished the nation’s capital reserve, and checked 
I normal accumulation, but it has also diverted our resources 
I from more to less remimerative purposes, in that both capital 

and labour were attracted into industries producing for war 
requirements and not for peace-time needs. 

3. The dislocation of world trade and markets. It has 
been pointed out that the effects of this dislocation have 

\ been particularly serious for this country because in the 
nineteenth century England developed her economic organisa- 
tion on the basis of free trade and world peace, and allowed 
herself to become in a large measure dependent on foreign 
trade and on foreign supplies of raw materials and food. 


Remedial Measures. 

From time to time various measures have been taken to 
relieve and to diminish unemployment, and, although none- of 
these has offered a complete solution of so complex a problem, 
each has served a useful purpose -within a limited sphere. 

The Establishment oe Labotjb Exchanges. — ^These Ex- 
changes were established in 1909 for the purpose of remedying 
two general defects in the modern ’ industrial organisation — 
namely, the lack of mobility of labour, and the lack of informa- 
tion as to employment. They aim, first, at organising improved 
methods for- engaging labour by the establishment of a common 
reserve of labour in each industrial centre, from which employers 
may secure workers as required. Secon^y, they aim at (he de- 
casualisaiion of casual employment through the registration of the 
available workers, to whom are allocated successive jobs, under 
different employers. Thus, at our ports work is given only to 
registered dock labourers, and the tendency is to keep away the 
unemployed from other industries. Thirdly, they endeavour to 
dovetail one seasonal trade with another, .by transferring labour 
from industries which are slack to other industries which are in 
need of labom, the process being set in motion before unemploy- 
ment occurs. The great difficulty in this connection is the com- 
parative immobility of labour, particularly that having specialised 
skill, but dovetailmg is specially practicable in public construc- 
tional work which depends largely on -unskilled labour. 
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Other objects of the exchanges are the guidance, in conjunc- 
tion "with local education authorities, of boys and girls in the 
choice of careers, so as to divert the stream of juvenile labour 
away from declining and over-crowded occupations to growing 
trades ; the abolition of the necessity for any person genuinely 
desiring work to tramp from town to town, and the provision 
of a direct “ test of unemployment ”, without which any scheme 
of unemployment msurance cannot safely be undertaken. 

The UNDEimA^G_OPjLAR(m_S.QHEMES_.OP_DEVELOPMENT 
either~t53r-t]ie (Government or by local authorities. The con- 
struction of arterial roads, docks, and sewers, the laying out of 
parks and recreation grounds, and the establishment of water, 
gas, electricity and tramway xmdertakings are the principal 
ways m which emplojrment has been created. Under the Trade 
Facilities Acts, the Treasury is guaranteeing the repayment of 
considerable sums raised as loans for the purpose of carrying out 
capital imdertakings calculated to promote emplo 3 ment. 

The Working op Organised Short-time. — ^In the case of 
skilled workers, the incidence of unemployment may be hghtened 
by resort to short time rather than to dismissal. When an em- 
ployer is cutting down production, he has three main alterna- 
tives : he may dismiss a certain number of workers, and keep 
the remainder in full employment ; or he may retain the whole 
staff, but conduct a system of rotation, under which some of the 
workers are employed for, say, five weeks, but are idle for the 
sixth week ; or he may retain the whole staff on short time, 
week after week. 

The first method is usually preferred where the work is un- 
skilled, and where the workers are likely to be in plentiful supply 
when the demand for labour revives. The second alternative is 
not favoured by emploj^ers, as a rule, on account of the com- 
plications involved, but it has been adopted in some quarters 
in preference to the third method because a man who is definitely 
unemployed for a week is entitled to unemployment insurance 
benefit, whereas a worker on short time is not so entitled. The 
third method is generally applied where the work is highly skilled, 
and the employer is anxious to retain the services of his men. 
Furthermore, trade rniions prefer this method, so that when- 
ever the men are strongly organised and have a voice in the 
detemination of the firm’s labour policy, this method is usually 
employed. 

If opportunities exist for alternative employment, the dis- 
missal plan is better than the short time plan ; as, for example, 
when an individual fiim is encountering a bad period, although 
trade in general is fairly prosperous. But on the whole the 
advantages he with the short time method. In the first place, 
it causes less suffering. If a number of families have to cut down 
their expenditure by, say, one-sixth, they will forego comparative 
luxuries. It follows from the law of diminishing utihty that the 
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aggregate sacrifice will be less tban one-sixtb of the original total 
utility. But if five-sixths of these people retain full-time employ- 
ment, whilst the other one-sixth are dismissed, the aggregate 
sacrifice will tend to be greater than in the first case, since that 
proportion of the money spent by the fully employed on com- 
parative luxuries would have been spent by those dismissed' on 
the necessaries of life. Secondly, short time involves less danger 
of the worker deteriorating in sldll and character. A man who 
is imemployed tends gradually to drift into the ranks of the 
unemployable. 

Training of the Unskilled. — ^The Ministry of Labour has 
arranged, as an experimental measure, to provide a course of 
training for a limited number of young imemployed men, who 
have found difficulty in obtaining employment owing to their 
having no skilled trade. For this purpose several training 
centres have been established, and a number of men will be trained 
specifically with a view to their employment in the overseas 
dominions. 

Compulsory National Unemployment Insurance. 

The relief of unemployment by national insurance resulted from 
the growth of a sense of public responsibility, and in 1911 the 
British Government establ^hed the first national system of com- 
pulsory contributory insurance by the passage of Part II. of the 
National Health Insurance Act. The Act of 1911 was frankly ex- 
perimental and applied only to seven selected groups of trades 
which were considered to be particularly liable to irregularity 
of employment, although other trades were given “ liberty to 
apply Contributions were levied and benefits paid throughout 
the various trades at uniform rates,and the scheme was administered 
through the employment exchanges to over two million workers. 

The immediate success of the scheme proved conclusively 
that unemployment was an insurable risk and that, in spite of 
administrative problems, a national compulsory system was 
feasible. Except for a slight extension in 1916, however, no 
further step was taken until 1920, when, with the chief exceptions 
of persons engaged in agriculture and private domestic service, 
the whole of the industrial population — some 12,000,000 workers 
— ^were compulsorily insured. 

For a short time after the passing of the Act, trade was still 
booming, and in November, 1920, the Unemployment Fund had 
accumulated a reserve of over £22,000,000. Then began the 
trade slump from the effects of which we are still suffering, and 
within a few months there were over a million registered un- 
employed. At the risk of straining the reserves Parliament 
grafted upon the scheme a system of “ uncovenanted ” benefits, 
added increased benefits for those unemployed who had de- 
pendants, and in this way placed upon the Unemployment Fund 
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financial burdens which were never contemplated in the original 
scheme, and which quickly exhausted the reserve. 

The national scheme has been criticised from many angles. 
On the one hand, there are those who would place the burden 
on each separate industry; on the other hand, there is the 
Socialist group, which claims that the maintenance of the 
unemployed should be a national obligation, financed solely by the 
State. The actual working of the scheme has been criticised on 
the ground of its alleged costliness (a criticism which is not 
supported by the facts), that benefits are paid to persons not 
genuinely seeking employment (a defect of the scheme which is 
grossly exaggerated), and that the benefits are too small and 
bear no relation to the workers’ wages. 

In favour of the proposal that the existing scheme should 
be superseded by arrangements under which each industry would 
be responsible for its own unemployed, it is contended that unem- 
ployment is a part of true social cost, and should logically be 
included in the cost of production of the product of each industry. 
It is pointed out, for example, that under our present arrange- 
ments dock charges are at a lower level than is justified from the 
strict economic point of view. If they were higher, imemployment 
among dock labourers would be less. Hence a part of the true 
social cost of such unemplojnnent is, in effect, borne by other 
industries, which are subsidising the dock industry. Secondly, 
it is argued that the placing of the responsibility for unemploy- 
ment on each industry would give employers a definite incen- 
tive to cut down to a minimum the amount of unemployment 
in their trades, and would give each industry an incentive to solve 
its own problems, without any interference from the State. 
Other contentions are that it would be possible to adjust con- 
tributions and benefits to earnings, and that insurance by 
industry would provide a valuable field for experiment in 
industrial self-government. This is the ground on which the 
Guild Socialists once advocated the proposal. 

Equally important arguments may be advanced against the 
proposals and in favour of the existing system of national insur- 
ance. In the first place, the general principle of insurance by 
industry is unsoxmd, since the very essence of insurance is the 
pooling of good and bad risks and the spreading of such risks as 
widely as possible. If a distinction is to be drawn between 
different industries, why not distinguish between different 
establishments in the same industry ? Secondly, the incentive 
to cut down unemplo3rment would be very small, while the main 
causes of unemployment — ^the cyclical fiuctuations of trade — are 
quite beyond the control of any single industry. Moreover, the 
scheme would delay that imification of the social insurance system 
which appears to be inevitable. 

Apart from these ■ disadvantages, there would be grave 
dUGGicidties in the practical administration of any scheme of 
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insurance by industry. Of these problems the most important 
would be the difficulty of defining each industry — a most im- 
possible task. Secondly, there would have to be machinery for 
the transfer of a person’s claims from one industry to another. 
This would not only involve a great deal of clerical and adminis- 
trative work, but the difficulty of transfer from one group to 
another might restrict the mobility of labour. Finally, there 
would have to be efficient machinery for testing the bojia fdes 
of applicants. At present, that machinery is the Employment 
Exchange. Under a system of insurance by industry, pre- 
sumably there would have to be a separate Exchange for each 
industry. The resultant cost would be enormous. 

Social Insurance. 

Beeently, opinion both among employers and workers has 
hardened against unemplo 3 nnent insurance by industry, and the 
latest tendency is towards the extension and unification of our 
whole system of social insurance, with the object of enabling the 
insured worker and his family to mamtain a certain standard of 
living even during periods of stress and strain, thus removing 
the fear of economic insecurity from the life of the industrial 
worker. 

Social Insurance has been defined as " that part of the total 
field of insurance in which the risks or hazards covered result 
from the inability of the workman either to make a wage contract 
of a kind which enable him to maintain a satisfactory standard 
of living for himself and his family or to carry through his part 
of the contract owing to physical incapacity The chief 
risks concerned are those which arise out of : (a) temporary in- 
ability to mahe a living, due to accident, disease, ill-health or 
unemployment ; (b) permanent incapacity, due to disablement or 
old age ; and (c) death, involving bmial expenses, unprovided 
widowhood and orphanhood. 

Compulsory social insurance enforces 'saving, and has the 
advantages of all enterprises conducted on a large scale in that 
it results in a reduction of costs. But social insurance differs 
from saving and from public relief in that it gives the worker an 
immediate right to a certain sum. Thus, it may be alternatively 
defined as an agreement, which is legally enforceable, to pay a 
certain sum in money, or in goods, and services, as compensation 
against the loss resulting from undesired contingencies which 
reduce earning capacity or increase expenditure bevond the 
normal. 

In recent years, there has been a great drive towards the 
extension of the system both in this and in other countries. In 
our own country, the annual state expenditure in this direction 
at the present time exceeds £160,000,000, distributed over 
^ J. L. Cohen, Sozial Insurance Unified, page 18. 
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Uncmploj-mcnt Insurance ; Health, jMaternity and Disahlement 
Lisurancc ; Workmen’s Compensation Insurance ; Old Age and 
Widows’ and Orphans’ Pensions ; and Burial Insurance. In 
addition to the amount mentioned, vast sums are annually 
disbui-sed M'ith the same ultimate object bj’ friendly societies, 
collecting societies, and the benefit sections of the trade unions, 
by the Slate under the I’oor Law, and bj’ the State and industrial 
concerns on pension schemes of various Icinds. The extent to 
which the system of social insurance has developed maj’ be 
judged from the fact that the total annual expenditure thereon 
in this counlrv is estimated to be in the neighbourhood of 
£ 500 , 000 , 000 . 

In view of the comparatively recent development of the 
l)rmcii)le of social insurance, it is onlj' to be expected that the 
system as a whole and its several departments should have 
been subject from time to time to eonsidcrable criticism. Refer- 
ence has already been made to the objections advanced against 
unemployment insurance. The system of national health insur- 
ance is criticised on the grounds that its administration is wasteful, 
undemocratic and inefficient, and that it does not piwddc medical 
treatment for the worker’s famil3'. The main objection to the 
existing scheme of workmen’s compensation insurance is that 
about two-thirds of the financial loss resulting from accidents is 
still borne bj' injured workmen. Critics of the old age pensions 
scheme point chieflj' to the inadequate benefits and the present 
limit as to means. The3>- also urge the reduction in the qualifj’-- 
ing age from seventj' to sixty-five j’cars. 

Other criticisms arc directed to the sj’stem of social insurance 
as a whole. It is pomted out, with much truth, that owing to 
the piecemeal nature of our social insurance legislation, the 
present arrangements arc chaotic and full of anomalies. In 
some branches (c.g., unemployment, healtli) the principle of 
compulsion is adopted ; in others it is not. The rates of benefit 
show great variations where the worker’s need is the same, the 
variety of administrative machinerj’’ is amazing, while there is 
much overlapping between the various sections. The existing 
arrangements also stand condemned on the ground that the 
present provision is inadequate to the recognised need. 

These defects have been recognised by several well-laiown 
reformers, and schemes have been put forward udth the object 
of imifying and simplifying the present arrangements. It is 
not possible to deal with these proposals in this book, but it 
may be stated that, at the time of writing, no steps have been 
taken to put them into practice. 


CHAPTER 22 

THE CONTROL OF INDUSTRY 

In an elementary text-book of this kind it is obviously 
impossible to deal adequately with the many controversial 
questions which are generally associated with the problem of 
“ industrial control ”, or the modification of the present capitalist 
control of production. Yet these questions have recently 
assumed such an important place in everyday economic discussion 
that a brief consideration of the main issues involved is advisable 
even in an elementary treatise, particularly as they arise from 
dissatisfaction on the part of the wage-earning class with that 
present system of production and distribution which has been 
analysed in the foregoing chapters. 

The Demand for Control. 

It is well recognised that during the last decade the discussion 
of industrial problems has shifted its centre. Up to the period 
immediately preceding the war reformers were principally 
occupied with questions concerning ‘poverty, and the view was 
prevalent that the problem of labour could be summed up as a 
problem of remuneration. To-day, however, their main interest 
appears to be the government of industry, and the view is 
gaining ground that poverty is merely a symptom of a more 
deeply rooted malady, which they describe as “ Industrial 
Autocracy ”, or the rule of the Capitalist.^ Hence the new demand 
for “ control ” on the part of the workers is, in effect, a reaction 
against what they regard as the Capitalist System of industry. 

It must not be thought, however, that this demand is a 
unified expression of a single impulse ; it is, on the other hand, 
based on a whole mass of reactions, both economic and non- 
economic, of the workers against the present industrial system, 
and in the general demand for control we may recognise at least 
four main elements : — 

1. A Demand eob Status. — ^There can be no doubt as 
to the^ importance of the moral aspect of subordination to 
discipline in the present-day labour unrest. In part, this 
new claim to status is a natural development of the habit 
of negotiation between organised labour and the employer 

^ Ono recent writer has even gone so far as to declare that “ the social problem is 
not poverty, but freedom ”. 
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or his Association ; in part, it is a reaction, accelerated by 
war-time experience, against the social consequences of 

■ modem large scale industry. Tlie essential fact, , however, 
is that the workers are no longer willing to accept the “ cog 
in the machine ” status and are no longer content to remain 
mere sellers of physical effort. 

2. A Demand for Security. — The desire for sure pay 
and for security against unemployment is the chief motive 
in most control schemes. Indeed, in the elaborate plan of 
control suggested for the building industry in the famous but 
abortive Foster Report ^ in 1919, this was the chief immediate 
appeal to the workers. A significant passage reads : “ We 
are convinced that the overhanging fear of unemployment 
must be finally removed before the operative can be expected 
whole-heartedly to give of his best ”. 

It is conceivable, of eoume, that both high wages and 
security might be won without contM, but the demand for 
them provides much of the impetus of the modern movement. 

3. A Demand for the Right to ]\Iake Suggestions 
CONCERNING THE CONDUCT OF THE WoRK. — At first sight, it 
might appear that this factor in the control demand is un- 
important, bub modern labour policy is unmistakably inter- 
ested in the technical efficiency of industry. There is abimdant 
evidence of this feeling in the detailed suggestions on the 
technique of industry presented to the Coal Commission of 
1919 by the IMiners’ Federation, and workmanship in this 
general sense has been an essential part of the propaganda of 
workers' control ever since the syndicalist agitation of 1911. 

4. A Demand for the Public Ownership and Control 
OF Industry. — There is an increasing disinclination on the 
part of the workers “ to make unlimited profits for private 

■ employers ” ; such a feeling of antagonism to private 
ownership was frankly expressed by the miners' repre- 
sentatives before the Coal Commission. It is true that a 
characteristic feature of the control movement is that it is 
concerned primarily with the internal control of production, 
but, at the same time, the demand for a larger share in the 
revenue of industry remains, and in this country the two 
sets of motives are closely related. 

Positive and Negative Control. 

In order to avoid confusion of thought it is necessary to draw 
a careful distinction between two senses in which the word 
“ control " is frequently used. On the one hand, we have 

^ A Report of a Sab-Committeo of the Joint Industrial Council for the Building 
Industry, under the chairmanship of Mr Thomas Foster, a master decorator of Burnley. 
The central feature of the scheme put forward was that the industry should carry its 
own unemployed. 
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“ negative ” control, a control in the sense of regulation, and 
on the other, “ positive ” control, i.e., control in the sense of 
direction. 

It is clear that by an elaborate code of commercial law, factory, 
law, and so forth, the State exercises a “ negative control ” in 
numerous ways over the actions of those who are responsible for 
the conduct of industry, while organised labour by its bargaining 
strength sets limits to the freedom of the employer “to do as he 
likes with his own”. In the course of time such powers of 
obstruction and regulation may easily develop into powers which 
are more positive and constructive — ^the “ frontier of control ” ^ 
is ever changing — but for our present purposes we must exclude 
from our discussion any such forms of negative interference, 
and consider the operations of the State or of the workers only 
in so far as they exercise or propose to exercise directive powers 
in the conduct of industry. 


FEATURES OF CAPITALIST CONTROL 

Before we proceed to examine the attempts and proposals 
which have been made to supplement or to supplant private 
enterprise in industry, we may briefly review the essential features 
of what is loosely described as “ the existing system 

The System of Free Enterprise. 

In the first place, it is important to bear in mind that the 
most striking of all economic problems — ^that of determining 
how the limited economic resomues of the country shall be 
allocated among an infinite variety of possible uses — is not 
submitted to any conscious decision at all. Although it is not 
immediately apparent, the final decision rests with the consumer, 
whose preferences and aversions, when translated into effective 
demand, regulate the organisation and utilisation of the 
productive resources of society. It is true that the immediate 
agents are the entrepreneurs, in whose hands lie the dehcate 
tasks of gauging the desires of consumers and of producing in 
anticipation of demand, but the essential fact about modem 
industry is its government by Value or Price — ^the “ automatic 
indicator which production follows ”. 

The merits of such a system are not always apparent, but 
they are weU described in the following passage : “A magnificent 
scope is offered to individual judgment and initiative and courage. 
Vested interests are hurled aside out of the path of economic 
progress. Within the wide limits allowed by the law, and the 

^ The phrase is taken from the title of a book by Mr. Carter L. Goodrich. Ques- 
tions of wages, hours, and physical conditions of employment have long been the 
subject of collective baigaining, and, in certain cases, of State intervention. Mr 
Goodrich takes questions of “ discipline and management ” as indicating the real crux of 
the control issue. 
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stricter bounds set by social opportunity, each man is at liberty 
to spend both his life and his income as he chooses. Even in 
bad times the vast majority of the productive resources of society, 
both human and material, are being utilised, and the faith in 
which they have been launched into various channels of endeavour 
is found to have been not misplaced 

Two conclusions seem to be justified. First, that the esdsting 
arrangements have the outstanding merits of adaptability and 
elasticity, while any experimental forms of industrial organisation 
can, and, as we shall see, frequently do “ try their luck ” alongside 
private enterprise. Secondly, that freedom of enterprise in one 
form or another must be the basis of any system of specialised 
production, since the only alternative to the more or less unregu- 
lated interaction of economic forces is to allow the State to decide 
in detail what everyone shah, do and what everyone shall receive. 

The Assumption of Risk. 

The next important feature of capitalist control which must 
be noticed is the association of control with risk. Capitalism 
says, in effect, that “ he who bears the risk shall exercise the 
control Under modem industrial conditions nothing is assured. 
The shrewdest forecasts may be upset by a multitude of events 
over which the entreprenem has little or no control. Strikes 
may occur, the tastes of consumers may change, an international 
crisis may cause widespread depression, new processes or new 
products may drive the entrepreneur from the market, while 
new taxes or tariffs may deprive liim of aU his anticipated 
profit. Nevertheless, such risks are the price of industrial 
progress, and it seems reasonable to assume (a) that better 
decisions will be made by those who have to bear any resultant 
loss ; and (&) that capital for speculative enterprises will not 
be forthcoming unless the owners of that capital are allowed a 
reasonable measure of directive power. 

These two assumptions lie at the root of our existing arrange- 
ments,, but many regard as unjustified the claim of the capitalist 
to exercise control of industry because he assumes the burden 
of risk. In the first place, it is urged that those who bear the 
main risks of modern industry delegate their control almost 
entirely to paid officials, who may not always be efficient. 
“ Joint-stock companies, by limiting the liability of the great 
majority of capitalists, have weakened their incentive to exercise 
care in the investment of their capital and in the control of the 
business in which it is employed. Having limited stakes in a 
variety of different enterprises, most investors have neither the 
time, the knowledge, nor the opportunity to exercise any personal 
skill, energy or initiative in the conduct of these enterprises, 
which are left for the most part to a salaried management and a 

^ D. H. Robertson, The Control of Industry, p. S6. 
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directorate whose sanction is required for a few major acts of 
policy. The body of shareholders normally exercise no real 
economic function after their initial act of investment has been 
performed, and the variations in the dividends they receive lie 
outside their effective control. The direct and real government 
of the business world has passed more and more into the hands 
of small groups of persons, financiers, entrepreneurs, managers, 
who wield the vast capital resources of great bodies of almost 
inert investors 

It would, nevertheless, be unwise to draw hasty conclusions. 
In many companies most of the shares are in the hands of an 
inner ring who control the management and policy ; and in the 
majority of cases the shareholders are induced to delegate their 
powers by the knowledge that the directors are themselves 
financially interested to a substantial degree in the welfare and 
prosperity of the concern. 

The second important qualification which has been put 
forward is to the effect that much of the risk in modem industry 
is home by many who have not the least share in control. Thus, 
it is contended that the manual workers invest the whole of their 
personal capital (i.e., their strength and skill) in enterprises in 
the direction of which they have no voice. In the event of the 
enterprise proving a failure, it is not only the capitalist who is 
involved in loss ; me employees also are thrown out of employment 
and are compelled to rely on their slender resources. 

But here, again, close examination reveals the fact that the 
necessary qualifications are not serious. The most important 
element in the “ normal ” unemployment problem is the trade 
cycle ; and the greatest risk to which the worker is exposed is 
that of the resulting general depression in business. The causes 
of these depressions are as yet very little known, but they are so 
deeply rooted in our economic organisation that it appears beyond 
the power of employers or even of industries to control them. 
In this respect, therefore, it would seem that the workers’ parti- 
cipation in the government of industry could render little real 
service. 

Thus, the mf]^gements of the general rule that control is 
associated with risk are not as serious as they at first appear, 
and the objections which we have mentioned seem to have a 
very limited application. 

The Growth of Glass Distinction. 

One last feature of Capitalism must be mentioned, and that 
is the widening of the gulf between those who give and those who 
receive orders, between employer and employed. The division 
of labour and joint-stock enterprise — ^the foremost characteristics 
of modem industrial organisation — ^have both tended to accentuate 

* J. A. Hobson, Incentives in the New Industrial Order, pp. 23, 24, 
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this class distinction. Productivity has certainly been vastly 
increased — ^but only at the cost of pleasure and of interest in 
work; hence has arisen the vital problem of restoring to the 
workers some sense of economic responsibility without, at the 
same time, sacrificing industrial efficiency. 


Suggested Modifications of the Capitalist System. 

The foregoing preliminary observations should now enable 
us to examine the chief attempts which have been made and the 
.principal suggestions which are being put forward either to 
supersede Capitalism altogether or to modify its methods of 
ind^ustrial government. In view of what has already been said 
concerning the various elements which constitute the demand 
for control, it is not surprising to find that to different sections 
of opinion this demand should stand for quite different types 
of industrial structure, but it is possible to diR tingniah three 
main theories of control, viz. : (1) Workers’ control ; (2) Con- 
sumers’ control ; and (3) Joint control. 


WORKERS’ CONTROL 
Productive^ Co-operation. 

As its name suggests, the idea underlying the theory of 
workers’ control is that the direction and conduct of industry 
shall be vested in the workers themselves in their capacity 
as producers, and consequently the element which is most 
strongly emphasised in the demand for control is the claim 
to status. 

This aspect of social reconstruction was stressed by the 
early French and English Socialists, and the twenties and thirties 
of the nineteenth century were prolific in schemes for self-governing 
workshops, the object of which was to scrap the factory system 
and retmm once again to the self-sufficing communes. But 
most of these productive societies have been short-lived, and 
in this country their number declined from 125 in 1904 to 76 
in 1918. The majority of these were in the boot and shoe, 
printing and textile industries, and for 1918 showed a profit of 
over £303,000 on a total loan and share capital of approximately 
£ 1 , 000 , 000 . 

In the great majority of oases these undertakings were 
initiated by working men, but a few of them, originaUy established 
by employers in the ordinary way as private businesses, have 
been converted into productive societies by the admission of the 
employees to a very extensive share in the profit, capital, control, 
and responsibifity. Several of the most famous of profit sharing 
organisations on the Continent belong to this class. 
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It is obvious that there are serious obstacles to the progress 
of any genuine productive society. In the jSrst place, there is 
the difficulty of obtaining, capital and of securing markets, but 
more important still is the question of management. It has 
been well stated that “ the essential difficulty in the way of 
co-operation m production is that it attempts to supersede the 
business man where he is most needed. Its failure is at once a 
result and a proof of the variety and importance of business 
leadership. Intelligence, imagination, judgment, courage, powers 
of organisation and administraiaon — all the qualities needed 
for success in business management — are possessed in the right 
combination by few individuals 

It is not surprising, therefore, that an analysis of statistics 
shows that very few of the societies have remained true to the 
early ideals of the movement. The membership of these 
associations is nowadays by no means confined to the workers 
employed in them, while a substantial proportion of the capital 
is owned by the retail distributive societies (who are the chief 
customers), and these appoint delegates to the management 
committees. Thus, in 17 societies, with 31*6 per cent, of the 
total sales, the employees are not represented on the managing 
committee at all ; in 27 societies, with 26' 8 per cent, of the sales, 
some of the committee-men, but not a majority, are employees ; 
and in 23 societies, with 42*7 per cent, of the total sales, employees 
formed a majority on the managmg committees. 

The main position is clear. Productive co-operation has not 
revolutionised industry and shows no signs of domg so, while 
it is significant that its failure has been mainly on the side of 
management and dfecipline. 

Guild Socialism. 

In spite of the long record of ill-success attending associations 
of producers, the idea of workers’ control has by no means dis- 
appeared. To-day, its strongest and most vigorous exponents 
are the Guild Socialists who, although insignificant in enrolled 
membership, exert so powerful an influence among the more 
militant’ section of Trade Unionism that their doctrines have 
found expression in the official policy of two of the most powerful 
of British trade unions. It is significant that both the Miners’ 
Federation, with its 750,000 members, and the National Union 
of Railwaymen, with its 327,000, have recently expanded their 
demand for nationalisation into a demand for State ownership 
and control with some measure of joint contTol ayid adminisiTation 
by the xoorhmen and the State. 

As in the case of productive co-operation, guild socialism 
lays special stress upon the status of the worker. The dominant - 
idea is stated to be that “ the individual worker must be regarded 

^ F. W. Taussig, Principles of Economics, vol. ii., p. 368. 
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not simply as a ‘ hand a decreasingly important adjimot to 
the industrial machine, but as a man among men, with rights 
and responsibilities, with a human soul and a desire for self- 
expression, self-government and personal freedom 

Nob unnaturally, the main criticism of the Guild Socialists 
is levelled against the “ wage-S3^tem ”, of which the four main 
objectionable features are stated to be as follows : — ® 

1. “ The wage-system abstracts ‘ labour ' from the 
labourer, so that the one can be bought and sold without 
the other 

2. “ Consequently, wages are paid to the wage-worker 
only when it is profitable to the capitalist to employ his 
labour 

3. “ The wage-worker, in return for his wage, surrenders 
all control over the organisation of production 

4. “ The wage-worker, in return for his wage, surrenders 
all claim upon the product of his labour 

It is claimed by the exponents of Guild Socialism that these 
characteristics of the wage-system are marks of degraded status, 
which must be removed if democracy is to be applied to industry 
as well as to politics. 

This, very biiefiy, is the diagnosis of the malady. What is 
the suggested remedy ? The main idea is that thfe control of 
industry shaU be placed in the hands of guilds of producers who 
would co-operate with a democratised State representing the- 
people as consumers. To achieve this, each industry woidd be 
reconstituted as a public service under the control of those who 
actually work in it, whether with hand or brain. The Guild 
Socialist proposes to avoid the dangers of bureaucracy and of 
that inefficiency which is usually associated with nationalised 
effort by the establishment of complete industrial self-government 
(through an elaborate system of committees), and he claims 
that the interests of consumers -will be adequately safeguarded 
by the vesting of the final rights of ownership of each -industry 
in the State. Whether the consumer would be effectively 
protected is a subject of controversy, but the dangers. of the 
establishment of a system comprising monopolistic guilds of 
producers require little emphasis. In the first place, there would 
be a great temptation for each guild to use its power for its own 
ends. Furthermore, each industry would tend to pursue a 
conservative policy, and then the constant introduction of new 
industrial processes and the rapid movement of productive 
resources between different occupations might be seriously 
checked, with a resultant loss in economic efficiency. 

It is impossible within the limits of our space to describe the 
extremely interesting and instructive experiments which have 

^ G. D. H. Cole, SeJf-Oovemmeni in Indwtry, p. 6. 

2 na., pp. 154, 166. 
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been undertaken in an endeavour to institute guild socialist 
organisations in this country, but a brief reference may be made 
to the most important movement initiated in 1920 in connection 
with the building trade. Originating in London and Manchester, 
the movement had as its object the construction of working-class 
houses by local guild committees in conjunction with local 
authorities. Considerable building work was undertaken by the 
guilds, and in 192i the numerous guilds which had sprung up 
in various parts of the country were amalgamated into the 
National Building Guild, Limited, which undertook certain 
centralised work of finance, insurance and supply. The actual 
making of contracts was left in the hands of the l^gional Cormcils, 
formed in each area to link up local guild committees which were 
elected from the building trades’ imions and were responsible 
for the labour supply. 

Capital was borrowed from the Co-operative Wholesale 
Society’s Bank, from trade unions, and from individuals, at a 
fixed rate of interest, and during the currency of the contract, 
wages at the full trade union rates were paid to aU workers in 
sickness and during incapacity from accident, in bad weather 
and on holidays. This complete removal of the fear of unemploy- 
ment was possible, however, only in the case of workers actually 
engaged on guild contracts ; except in the case of a very small 
permanent staff, the full conception of “ continuous pay ” (a 
distinctive feature of Guild Socialist theory) was not and could 
not be realised by the Building Guild alone. 

In spite of a period of apparent success, the activities of the 
Guild were brought to an end in 1923, when, partly through 
mismanagement and partly through taking on more work than 
it could finance, this promising organisation w'as compelled to 
go into voluntary liquidation. 

Guild enterprise in this country is now confined to local 
guilds operating on a small scale, a cautious policy being followed 
in order to avoid another collapse. Such local organisations exist 
in the building, agricultural, furnishing, clothing, engineering, 
and piano industries. 

In estimating the significance of the achievements of the 
National Building Guild, it should be borne in mind that 
the experiment began under peculiarly favourable conditions. 
Budding is usually a small-scale industry requiring little fixed 
capital and one in which the craft instinct is strong. The co- 
operative movement assisted in the supply of materials and in 
guaranteeing the fulfilment of contracts, while the urgent demand 
for houses provided a sure market. 

The founders of the experiment themselves admit that, 
although the contracts which were completed showed a large 
saving in cost to the purchaser as well as a hi gh standard of 
work, the National Building Guild did not establish conclusively 
that guild organisation can function well and serve the community 
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efficiently. Even an unqualified success in the building trade 
would not have proved that a similar organisation vould succeed 
in factory industries. Undoubtedly the most serious obstacle 
to progress along guild lines, however, is the difficulty of securing 
adequate capital at a fixed rate of interest, without giving the 
lenders any powers of control other than the right of withdrawal 
at three or six months’ notice. If associated labour is to hire 
capital it must develop a form of business organisation that will 
inspire confidence in the mind of the investor .; on the other 
hand, the guild experiment, if it is to have a reasonable chance of 
Success, must not be attempted on too small a scale. It seems 
certain, therefore, that the guild movement, if it grows at aU, 
will grow but slowly. 

CONSUMERS’ CONTROL 

The fundamental idea underlying the theory of consumers’ 
control is that although under the existing system aU economic 
activities are directed towards the satisfaction of consumers’ 
demands, yet in one way or another the interests of consumers, 
particularly of the poorer classes, are endangered and consequently 
require protection. The main grievances of the consumer may 
be stated as follows : — 

’ 1. Tlmt he may he induced to buy something different 

from what he intended to buy. The exponents of Capitalism 
maintain that in their economic relations consumers may 
safely be relied upon to pursue their own interest, and that 
they can be expected to secure full value by playing off 
competing producers against one another. On the other 
side it is objected that in modem industry the mighty 
' resources of advertisement are aU directed to inducing the 
purchaser to buy commodities which he would not buy if 
he relied only on rational self-interest. 

It cannot be said that the consumers’ grievances imder 
this head reach serious dimensions, but, nevertheless, it 
must be recognised that they do exist. 

2. That the supyly of certain goods which the consumer 
buys is curtailed and the •price raised by the action of mono- 
polistic bodies of producers. That this grievance may be 
a very real one will be judged from what has been said in 
a previous chapter concerning monopolistic organisations. 
Before the war, in many branches of industry, commerce, 

- transport and finance, free competition had given place to 
combinations and associations, which were strong enough 
to exercise considerable control over output and over buying 
and selling prices. Great manufacturing businesses, insurance 
companies, banks, railways, and shipping lines were either 
taking over small businesses or (in order to avoid “ cut- 
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throat ” competition) were inducing them to enter into 
agreements to fix prices on a “ fair basis 

During and after the war this tendency was vastly 
strengthened. The general stimulus to organisation, the 
Government control which had been necessitated by war 
requirements, the natural and artificial shortages due to the 
prevailing abnormal conditions, and the weakness of small 
firms during the post-war depression, have all accelerated ' 
and extended the combination movement. The danger, as 
we have seen in our earlier investigation of monopolies, is 
not necessarily that the trust, kartel, or other combine will 
raise prices, but that the monopolist find it advantageous 
to sell a smaller quantity of goods at a higher price rather 
than a larger quantity at a lower price. In this way he 
cancels the tendency towards full supply, and thus diminishes 
the aggregate satisfaction of the consuming public. 

3. That the 'prices of goods are und/aly loaded with 'pay- 
ments to middlemen. Among consumers there is a widespread 
suspicion, more or less weU-founded but generally exaggerated, 
that the price paid by society for marketing functions is 
out of proportion to the services rendered by the middlemen 
who discharge such functions. 

4. That although prod'uetion follows the indicator of 
demand, many of the real needs of consumers are left unsatisfied, 
because they cannot he express^ in terms of a money offer. 
Either the consumer may be imaware that he needs some- 
thing or he may realise that he needs something and yet be 
unable to offer a money price for it. 

It is clear on reviewing the foregoing grievances that som'e 
of them are partially remedied by the regulatory powers of the 
State. The first of those mentioned above is to some extent 
remedied by the Adulteration Acts, the second by a variety of 
devices, the chief of which are the prohibition of certain “ u^air 
methods of competition ” and the rmdertaking by the State of 
certain powers of investigation. On the efficacy or lack of efficacy 
of such alternative devices depends to a certain extent the case 
for the more thoroughgoing methods of consumers’ control, but, . 
as has already been indicated, the general discussion of negative 
control lies outside our present scope. 

The schemes which must be examined, however, are those J, 
which, in one way or another, propose to hand over the supreme 
direction of industry to the representatives of the consuming 
public. Those to which brief consideration will now be given 
are (a) Consumers’ Co-operation ; (6) Collectivism, i.e.. National- 
isation and Municipalisation ; and (c) Communism. 
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Consumers’ Go-operation. 

The essential idea of this method of industrial organisation 
is that consumers should vol\mtarily combine to acquire and 
manage some business on their own behalf. The rapid progress 
of the movement in tliis country is in striking contrast with the 
limited achievements of associations of producers as economic 
units, and it is significant that whereas in the minds of its English 
pioneers the movement was only one aspect of the wider vision 
of the self-governing commune, each successive step in the 
development of co-operation has tended to weaken the relative 
strength in its counsels of those in whose breast the original 
co-operative faith is cherished. Especially since the establish- 
ment of the famous co-operative society of Eochdale weavers 
in 1844, the movement has crystallised into a much more 
practical form of industrial organisation the underlying principles 
of which may be quite simply described. 

1. The Co-opebative Stobb, — ^The unit is the local 
co-operative society, the members of which are not only 
the customers but also the owners of their o\m retail shop 
or shops. Membership is open to anyone who is willing to 
talce one or more shares, and carries with it the right to one 
vote per person in the election of the members of the com- 
mittee of management and on other matters submitted to 
general meetings. 

The manager of the shop is a full-time salaried official 
and is responsible to the committee of management, which 
usually consists of members of the society, who give only a 
fraction of their time to the work, and who are remunerated 
by small fees. Recently, however, there has been introduced 
the experiment of a fifil-time paid executive, and in a few 
of the larger societies important developments are being 
made along these lines. The capital of each society is raised 
entirely from its members and is jjaid a fixed rate of interest. 
The retail prices charged are usually at the level of those 
r illing in the neighbourhood, and what in an ordinary business 
would be called the “ profits ” are devoted partly to the 
extension of the operations of the society, partly to various 
social and educational objects, and partly to the payment 
of the dividend on the purchases of the members. This 
dividend, in the majority of cases, is re-invested in the 
business, and it is noteworthy that the greater part of the 
steadily increasing share capital of the societies has been 
accumulated in tms way. 

2. The WnoiiESAiiE Dbpabtments. — Consumers’, co- 
operation has not stopped short at retail trading. The 
local societies have achieved independence of the capitalist 
wholesaler by federating to form central wholesale societies 
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which are controlled by quarterly meetings of delegates of 
the local societies and are owned and managed on the same 
general principles as the local societies. The number of 
delegates to which each society is entitled is definitely fixed, 
and, as a rule, each delegate casts one vote but has a second 
vote for the first £6,000 of purchases in the preceding year, 
and an additional vote for every £12,000 of purchases. 

The nature of the representative assemblies which are held, 
and the striking contrast between these and the shareholders' 
meetings of a joint-stock company, have been graphically 
described by Mr and Mrs Sidney Webb in their recent work 
dealing with the movement.^ They write — “ Instead of, 
in normal times, the little clique of tame shareholders con- 
nected with the directors, and, in times of panic, the un- 
organised mob of men and women fuming at the passing of 
the dividend, the visitor to the quarterly delegate meetings 
of the C.W.S. observes an almost permanent and highly 
selected representative assembly — ^the presidents, secretaries 
and committee men of the local societies, reinforced by 
delegates chosen by the Women's Guilds or other organised 
groups of members, and by the most pertinacious and in- 
quisitive of the rank and file of the membership. Each and 
aU feel themselves to be there, not wholly or even mainly, 
to express their own personal views, but as representatives 
to voice the wishes and needs of tens of thousands of consuming 
members 

The contrast with the shareholders' meeting is strengthened 
when we consider the extent of the information supplied 
and the natme of the business discussed. Each delegate is 
provided with a detailed report containing facts and figmes 
portraying the development of the various departments of 
the O.W.S., and with a separate “ business paper " which 
forms the agenda, while the issues which come imder dis- 
cussion range from the merely formal business of admitting 
new societies as members, to the expert criticism of the 
working of the various departments and the consideration 
of the wider questions of general co-operative policy. 

A Real Democracy ? 

The management of each of the English and Scottish Wholesale 
Societies is vested in a general committee (consisting of thirty- 
two members in England and twelve in Scotland) all of whom now 
receive salaries and give their whole time to the work, and it is 
justly claimed that these two committees, directing in unison, 
and sometimes in partnership, business enterprises with an 
S'Sgrcgate annual turnover of over a himdred millions sterling, 
are a lasting proof of the capacity of .the workers to imdertake 

^ The Coneumera’ Oo-operaiive Movement, pp. 118-20. 
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some form of industrial self-government. Yet the movement 
has been subjected to a considerable amount of criticism both 
from the point of view of industrial democracy and of efficiency. 

On the first count, criticism is directed towards those defects 
which are inevitably associated with large organisations wherein 
the consumers’ iuterests are paramount. Though in the local 
societies an effective contact is maintained between management 
and consumers, in the wider business operations of the wholesale 
societies the electoral machinery worlm with greater difficulty 
and only a Small proportion of the co-operative membership 
takes any intelligent part in the higher control of policy. This 
tendency of the average co-operator to relapse into apathy and 
indifference has fostered some of the besetting evils of the move- 
ment. It tempts the executive to slackness and makes it possible 
for bureaucracy, favouritism and corruption to creep in. Thus, 
it is admitted that the movement “ has some of the weaknesses of 
an honest but somewhat impervious bureaucracy — secretiveness, a 
dislike of publicity, an impatience of criticism, and, it is commonly 
alleged, a certain amount of favouritism in appointments and 
promotions The complicated administration is wrapped in 
obscTuity and the directors habitually regard themselves as per- 
sonally deciding the policy of the business. Though they cannot 
ignore entirely any definite decision of the delegate meetings to 
which they present their reports, they claim that the right to 
decide upon executive issues must be vested in themselves, to 
the exclusion of the affiliated local societies who collectively own 
the concern. 

From the point of view of the democratic control of industry, 
however, perhaps the most serious criticism of the movement 
concerns its relations with its employees. Here we see very 
clearly the confiict between two rival theories of industrial 
government. The question arises as to whether the final control 
shall be vested in the workers engaged in the production of the 
commodities and services which the movement supplies, or, on the 
other hand, whether the supreme power shall be placed in the 
hands of the vast army of consumers in whose interest the 
organisation has come into existence. In practice, consumers’ 
co-operation adopts the latter alternative, and in actual fact 
its mode of direction differs little from that which exists in the 
so-called capitalist concern. While Trade Unionism is recognised 
and works committees have been established in a few cases, the 
general rule is that worhpeople have no' share in the management 
and are not eligible for election to the management committees. 
The conception of industrial democracy embodied in the co- 
operative movement is that the final word shall rest, not with the 
200,000 employees, but with the fom million purchasers. 

In the matter of efficiency, although there are the inevitable 
drawbacks which result from any form of committee management 

^ Beatiioo and Sydney Webb, Thi Consumera’ Co-operative Movement, p. 126 
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(the chief of which is slowness of executive action), the directorate 
of the two wholesale societies, with its elaborate system of sub- 
committees, regular tours of inspection and reports, is generally 
admitted to be an efficient administrative organ. 

The Present Extent of the Co-operative System. 

Whatever its shortcomings, the Co-operative movement has 
certainly passed the experimental stage and is in this country a 
firmly established form of industrial organisation. Thus, for 
1924, Co-operative Retail Trading Societies in Great Britain and 
Ireland, with a total membership of nearly 6,000,000, and share 
and loan capital of £137,000,000, reported sales exceeding 
£276,000,000, and a year’s surplus of nearly £18,000,000. Eor 
the same year, the Wholesale Societies, with 2129 retail society 
members, reported total sales in excess of £90,000,000. 

The English Wholesale Society, in addition to producing in 
its own factories a vast variety of food and of other household 
goods, owns its own ships, farms and tea plantations, and 
transacts banldng and insurance business on a considerable 
scale. Further, it is said that the goods sold by the retail 
societies reach one-third of the families of the country. Thus 
it appears that roughly five per cent, of the business of Great 
Britaiu is already under the democratic control of the consumer. 
In other countries also, as in France, Ireland and the Scandi- 
navian countries, co-operative trading, especially in agriculture, 
has made remarkable progress, and with the rapid extension 
of the principle to insurance and banldng, many enthusiastic 
co-operators set no limits to future developments. 

Limitations of the Co-operative Movement. 

Close inquiry into the essential characteristics of the movement, 
however, does not justify such expectations. The sphere in 
which the methods of consumers’ co-operation are likely to be 
successful, although wide, has definite limits. 

There are three main types of industrial enterprise iu which 
it seems unlikely that the co-operative principle could be 
successfully applied : — 

1. Those in which there is a large element of specidation.f 
If co-operative enterprise is to be extended to speculative! 
undertakings serious problems are likely to arise in con-', 
sequence of the dissociation of control from the ownership 
of capital which is involved in consumers’ co-operation. In 
the first place, it is not likely that capital for risky businesses 
will be forthcoming in sufficient quantities if its owners are 
expected to be content with a fixed rate of interest and no 
voice in the management. They will natmally require a 
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return commensurate with the risk of loss, and also rights 
similar to those of shareholders in ordinary business concerns. 

2. Those involving the production of finer and more in- 
dividual commodities, in which high qualities of skill and 
adaptation are called for. One of the reasons why the co- 
operative store has not achieved an overwhelming success, 
even among the working-classes, is that there is a tendency 
to economise by eschewing variety and novelty. Consumers’ 
co-operation has shown itself best adapted for the production 
of standard household goods. 

3. Those industries which demand highly centralised pro- 
duction but wherein the purchasers are scattered over wide 
areas. Where such conditions obtain and where the demand 
is irregular, as in the engineering and cotton industries, 
voluntary associations of purchasers do not seem adapted 
as units for industrial control. 

Collectivism — Nationalisation and Municipalisation. 

The essence of Collectivism is that it entails the ownership 
and management of a business by compulsory associations of 
consumers (either the State or the municipality), at the same 
time retaining ths ordinary mechanism of exchange between pro- 
ducers and consumers. The expedients of price and of marketing 
are not abandoned, but private enterprise is replaced by the 
public ownership and exploitation of the means of production. 

The type of industry in which it is generally recognised that 
the consumers’ interests require protection is that which, under 
modem conditions, tends to be subject to monopolistic control. 
The public utility services, the railways, the postal and the 
telegraph services, all belong to this class ; competition in such 
cases is either technically undesirable or impossible. Obviously, 
therefore, some intervention on the part of the State is inevitable, 
and there is an increasing tendency in these cases for private enter- 
prise to be superseded altogether by public ownership and control. 

There are further powerful arguments in favour of the 
application of the collectivist principle to other industries — 
arguments which are based primarily on the waste and reckless 
exploitation of national resources associated with private owner- 
ship, as in the case of the coal industry, or on moral considerations, 
as in the demand for “ disinterested management ” in the drink 
trade. But the crux of the nationalisation problem lies in the 
question of efficient management. On the one hand, it is urged 
that the nationalisation of industry will increase production by 
ftnlifiting the hearty co-operation of the workers and by abolishing 
various forms of waste ; on the other hand, stress is laid upon the 
dangers of bureaucracy, incompetence, formalism and corruption 
entailed by public enterprise. 
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The Difficulties of Collectivism. 

/ 

Whether the one view or the other is justified is a highly 
controversial question, but past experience appears to ofier 
conclusive evidence that there are serious difficulties in the 
way of public enterprise. In the first place, it is clear that the 
administrative machinery of a Government department would 
scarcely be suitable for the conduct of ordinary business. 

Secondly, those who control public enterprise are inevitably 
constrained to pursue a more timid and unenterprising policy 
than the private trader or even the directors of a joint-stock 
company. The initiative, resourcefulness, and adaptability of 
private enterprise are absent chiefly because the public adminis- 
trator has not the incentive which exists in the possibilities of 
making high profits, and because (at any rate on these large 
issues) he is peculiarly sensitive to the criticism of the taxpayer. 
For those reasons, it is obvious that Collectivism is not well 
adapted to industries which call for rapid decisions and bold 
changes of policy ; especially do these considerations apply 
where an industry has international connections, as in the case 
of the cotton and coal industry. 

A third difficulty of Collectivism is that the most suitable 
unit for political government is often not the most suitable unit 
of industrial control. For example, in the case of the supply 
of electricity, it has been found in recent years that the munici- 
pality is too small a unit. This drawback may be overcome to 
some extent by the establishment of special boards composed of 
representatives of ordinary public bodies, to control a particular 
industry over a given area. 

Many of the nationalisation proposals which are being put 
forward at the present time contain similar devices designed to 
obviate some of the difficulties associated with ordinary Col- 
lectivism. Proposals are being made to avoid the dangers of 
placing the conduct of industry in the hands of a Government 
Department by setting up an independent expert body on which 
those actually engaged in the industry would be represented. 
Thus, the miners’ scheme for the nationalisation of the coal 
industry proposed to place the supreme power in the hands of 
a National Council consisting of ten Government nominees 
(representing only the technical and administrative sides of the 
industry itself) and ten members chosen by the Miners’ Federa- 
tion. Whatever administrative device is adopted, however, the 
great issue involved in a complete system of nationalised in- 
dustries would still remain : once the principle of private 
ente:^rise w abandoned, the State must inevitably face the 
infinitely difficult task of regulating the flow of the productive 
resources of the community among its different industries. 
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The Present Extent of the Collectivist Movement. 

When we consider the extent of collectivist production, we 
find that public ownership, like co-operation, is a weU-established 
form of industrial organisation within a Hmited sphere. 

In the first place, all national governments own and control 
their postal systems and also the various establishments incidental 
to the service of government. Many own and operate the 
national railways, but only in rare cases does the State engage 
in ordinary manufacture and commerce. 

Secondly, most municipalities operate their own “ public 
utility ” services, such as urban transport, the supply of gas, of 
water, and of electricity. Thus we find that even in England, 
where municipalisation has not developed to so great an extent 
as in some other countries (notably Germany), the aggregate 
product of municipal trading forms a considerable proportion 
of the national income. Moreover, there is reason to believe 
that the scope of this type of enterprise may be extended in the 
future, as, for example, to the supply of milk and of banking 
facilities. At the present time, there is only one bank in this 
country which is genuinely owned and managed by a municipality, 
the Birmingham Municipal Savings Bank, established under an Act 
of 1916. Other attempts to establish mimicipal banks have since 
been made, but the Parliamentary Committee which considered 
the applications wished to have longer experience of the working 
of the Birmingham Bank before sanctioning further experiments. 
It cannot, therefore, be said that municipalisation, like the 
Building Guilds, Productive Co-operation and the Co-operative 
Movement, finds a perfectly open field within the Capitalist 
structure, for Parliament exercises a strict control over the types 
of industrial enterprise in which municipalities may engage and 
maintains a careful supervision over their general financial 
powers. 

Communism. 

Communism involves the government of industry by the 
same methods as in CollectivMm, hut without the exaction of 
'payment for services rendered. 

At the present time the application of the communistic 
principle to industry is confined to two sets of conditions : — 

1. Where the public authority •provides a service for which 
it is impossible to exact a specific payment in proportion to the 
benefit drived by each individual. Perhaps the best illustra- 
tion is the case of the provision by the State of the various 
means of defence. It is clear that if industry is to be 
successfxilly carried on individuals must be provided with a 
substantial measure of security. At the same time, it is 
equally clear that no satisfactory means of defence could be 
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provided by individuals tbemselves. Hence, in the modem 
State, certain members of the community are withdrawn from 
ordinary “ productive occupations and their services are 
applied in the special tasks of defence. As it is impossible 
to determine how much benefit each individual member of 
the community derives from such services, the only alterna- 
tive is to meet the cost out of general taxation. • 

2. Where ‘people are either urvwilling or unable to offer for 
certain commodities and services a price “which measures their 
real need for the commodity or service. Since private industry 
is organised on a profit-making basis, it is clear that in such 
cases a real need may be left unsatisfied, with a resultant 
loss to economic welfare. Hence, the State has assumed 
the responsibility of providing or assisting in the provision 
of a great number of services which were formerly left to 
private enterprise ; for example, education, sanitation, and, 
to a certain extent, the care of the sick. 

It is clear from the foregoing considerations that the case 
for at least a partial application of the principle of Communism 
is very strong, but there are a number of dangers inherent in 
the system. In the first place may be mentioned the general 
objections to Collectivism which have already been dealt with. 
Secondly, there is the defect, so much emphasised at the present 
time, that the high taxation required for the maintenance of 
commimist services discourages enterprise. In the third place, 
it is essential, if a communist undertaking is to be successful, 
that it should be comprehensive. This difficulty is exemplified 
in the present housing problem, in regard to which the arguments 
for the application of the communist principle are especially 
strong. The consumers are poor, the need for working-class 
houses is great, but the Government has vacillated between the 
policy of complete control and of assisting private • enterprise, 
and consequently confusion has resulted. 

The problems involved in a thoroughgoing system of Com- 
munism are much more serious than those difficulties which we 
have briefly reviewed, for the State would be faced with the 
well-nigh impossible task of the complete administration of 
industry without any reference to the relation between prices 
and costs. 


JOINT CONTROL 

The Guild Socialist advocates of workers’ control insist that 
the workers shall acquire their new status independently. The 
power of the employer is to be wrested from him by the pursuit 
of a policy of “ encroaching control ”, and any proposals for 
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association with Capitalism must be rejected as palliatives which 
are liable to be distorted into further means of enslavement. 

On the other hand, there are many employers who believe in 
the restriction of the functions of the trade union to the exercise 
of those “ negative ” powers of regulation which it already 
possesses. They insist that the average workman has no desire 
^ to take any active part in the government of industry, and 
*' will be well satisfied with short hours and high wages. 

At first sight the latter theory of industrial relationships 
appears to be plausible enough, but it leaves certain essential 
factors out of account. In the first place, experience shows that 
great strength without responsibility is hable to be abused. 
To-day, the regulative powers of trade unions are very extensive 
indeed. By the threat of the strike the workers are able to ensure 
that they shall not be obliged to work under conditions which 
they deem unfavourable or unfair, or with workmates whose 
principles do not accord with their own. They have also in many 
cases been able to insist on the observance of certain rules as 
to hiring, apprenticeship, demarcation, dismissal and the like. 
With a few exceptions, however, they have always been in the 
position of “ an Opposition that never becomes a Government ”, 
with the result that there has been an inevitable tendency to 
use their powers in reckless fashion. 

It seems reasonable, therefore, to assume that, if the workers 
can be associated in some way with the actual conduct of affairs, 
their powers are hkely to be more cautiously employed and, 
furthermore, that much effort which is now spent in combating 
the decisions of employers may be saved if the workers are 
allowed to have a voice in making the decision in the first 
instance. 

Secondly, as we have seen in our analysis of the “ control ” 
demand, the modem labour problem cannot be summed up in 
terms of reihuneration. It goes far deeper than mere differences 
over wages and hours. Even if the desire to take an active 
part in industrial government is confined to a small minority, 
there is no doubt that the desire for status and for the right to 
appoint representatives with some powers of control is much 
more widely distributed. 

Assuming, therefore, that it is accepted that the essentials of 
the existing system must be preserved, there would appear to be 
material advantages in the institution of some measure of joint 
control, whereby the workers would be associated in the conduct 
of industry. The recognition of these benefits was largely 
responsible for the appointment in 1917 of the famous Whitley 
Committee. In its Report the Committee advocated a tripartite 
scheme, involving the establishment in each industry of a Joint 
Council of employers and of employed representing the trade 
as a whole, the Joint Coimcils to be linked up with Joint Works 
Committees by a series of District Councils. 
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Joint Industrial Councils. 

In August, 1927, there were fifty-four Joint Standing Indus- 
trial Councils and Interim Industrial Reconstruction Committees 
established under the Whitley scheme, and it is estimated 
that roughly 3,000,000 workers are now covered by these 
organisations. The principal groups of workers outside the scope 
of such organisations are. the miners, the iron and steel workers, 
and the cotton workers, aU of whom are well-organised groups 
with elaborate machinery for negotiation already in existence. 

The actual constitution and procedure of the Councils are 
left to themselves, but the universal rule is that employers and 
workers have equal numbers of representatives, that each side 
appoints a chairman and secretary, and that there must be a 
majority on each side for any decision. In many cases, each 
side meets separately prior to the joint meeting, and usually, 
though not invariably, the chairman of the employers' side acts 
as chairman of the full meeting. 

The questions within the purview of a Whitley Council were 
summarised by the Whitley Committee in its Interim Report as 
follows : — 

1. The better utilisation of the practical knowledge and 
experience of the workpeople. 

2. Means for securing to the workpeople a greater share 
in and responsibility for the determination and observance 
of the conditions under which their work is carried on. 

3. The settlement of the general principles governing the 
conditions of employment, including the methods of fixing, 
paying and re-adjusting wages, having regard to the need 
for securing to the workpeople a share in the increased 
prosperity of the industry. 

4. The establishment of regular methods of negotiation 
for issues arising between employers and workpeople, with a 
view both to the prevention of differences and to their better 
adjustment when they appear. 

5. Means of ensuring to the workpeople the greatest 
possible security of earnings and emplo3onent without undue 
restriction upon change of occupation or employer. 

6. Methods of fixing and adjusting earnings, piecework 
prices, etc., and of dealing with the many difficulties which 
arise with regard to the method and amount of payment 
apart from the fixing of general standard rates which are 
already covered by paragraph 3. 

7. Technical education and training. 

8. Industrial research and the full utilisation of its results. 

9. The provision of facilities for the full consideration and 
utilisation of inventions and improvements designed by the 
workpeople, and for the adequate safeguarding of the rights 
of the designers of such improvements. 
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10. Improvements of processes, machinery and organisa- 
tion, and appropriate questions relating to management and 
the examination of industrial experiments, with special 
reference to co-operation in carrying new ideas into effect 
and full consideration of the workpeople’s point of view in 
relation to them. 

11. Proposed legislation affecting the industry. 

Naturally, the emphasis which different Cotmcils have placed 
on one or other of these objects has varied according to the nature 
of the problems associated with each industry, hut as a general 
rule, points 3, 4 and 6 have received the greatest attention. 

The activities of the Councils have been concerned, for the 
most part, with wage negotiations. Apart from these, considera- 
tion has been given to other matters such as organisation, 
education, apprenticeship, industrial research and Government 
relations. A number of valuable reports have been prepared, 
but as yet it cannot be said that the Joint Industrial Council 
movement represents any effective measure of control of in- 
dustry by the workers. In fact, the Whitley Council has not 
introduced any striking advance on the older machinery but it 
has certainly encouraged and extended some desirable features 
of an ordinary negotiating body. In the first place, it has brought 
together for joint action assemblies covering similar classes of 
labour or classes of labour common to the industry. The second 
great advance lies in the fact that the Councils are standing 
Councils, and are not, as in the case of the Conciliation Boards, 
isolated pieces of machinery set up for one specific purpose, and 
called together only when a dispute actually arises. A process 
of more or less continuous bargaining is secured, with the great 
benefits of the elimination of vexatious delays and a more ready 
response to changes of opinion. 

Works Committees. 

Probably the most important feature of the Whitley Scheme 
is its provision for the establishment of Works Committees, since 
the “ control ” demand is more closely related to the workshop 
than to industry as a whole. Thus, it has been stated : “ The 
centre of gravity, at any rate at present, lies inside the works ; 
it is there that the real clash occurs. Labour’s demand for 
control of industry in general, however sincerely held, is just a 
little doctrinaire ; but the demand for a changed status in the 
workshop is vital and immediate. It is in the workshop, in his 
daily life, that the worker actually comes up against “ the 
System ” ; it is there that he actually meets and resents the 
arbitrary exercise of authority, by a management he has had no 
voice in appointing, in the execution of a policy he has had no 
opportimity of understanding or influencing, and in the interest 
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of that “ Capital ” which he — ^mistakenly— regards as, inherently, 
his enemy 

Even before the Whitley proposals, the workers had in certain 
cases acquired an interest in the conduct of the particular concern 
in which they were engaged. In a few trades shop stewards 
exercised important directive functions, and in a large number of 
cases the workers enjoyed a limited share in control through 
profit sharing and co-partnership committees. This movement 
was greatly accelerated under the Whitley system and at present 
there are over 1,000 Works Committees in actual operation. 
The constitution and procedure of these Committees is naturally 
subject to great variations. Some are joint committees consisting 
of representatives of the management and the workers ; others 
consist of workers only, with opportunities of ready access to the 
management. Again, some have regular meetings at intervals 
of a week, a fortnight, or a month ; others meet only when 
occasion arises. 

It is clearly the functions of these Committees which are 
important from the point of view of joint control, but here also 
there is considerable variation due to the different types of Works 
Committees actually in existence. It is important, however, 
to consider two questions ; Are the powers of the Committees 
merely consultative, or are they allowed to take part in executive 
decisions ? Again, are they concerned merely with the ad- 
ministration of welfare, pension and bonus schemes, and with 
general working conditions, or do their powers extend to those 
questions of “ mscipline and management ” which lie on the real 
“ frontier of control ” ? 

As far as the first question is concerned, it would appear that 
the functions of a Works Committee are in almost every case, 
purely consultative. Usually such a committee can bring matters 
to the notice of the management, discuss them with the manage- 
ment and press its own views on the management. In the last 
resort it may induce the trade union to caU a strike, but, as a 
rule, it cannot ensure that its view shall be carried into action by 
any direct machinery. Under the existing system the executive 
power is vested in the management. 

The second question is not quite so easily answered since the 
range of functions which the Committees undertake is necessarily 
indefinite, but it is true to say that as yet there has been very 
little devolution of what are ordinarily regarded as “ managerial 
functions ”. In the important matters of discipline, technique, 
commercial and financial policy, the “ right to sack ”, and the 
choice of foremen, the workers' control remains almost entirely 
negative. Efforts are being made, however, to alter the ATnating 
arrangements, and it seems certain that when the trade depression 
is over, bolder experiments will be carried out. 

In the majority of cases the great service which Works Com- 
* 0. G. Benold, Worishop Gommittees, 
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mitlces have rendered is that they liave tended to produce greater 
harmony, and, in consequence, greater ciBciency of production. 
Tlicy afford, too, an opportunity for the workers to get an insiglit 
into the dilTicult problems with wiiich management is faced, and 
tend to develop a greater sense of responsibiUty. 

Pcrliaps the greatest obstacle in the w’ay of the democratisa- 
tion of industry is the fear that it will inevitably lead to in- 
efliciencj’^. Whatever ma}' be the shortcomings of the existing 
system there can be no doubt that it has enabled a growing 
population to enjoy a high standard of living. Before the 
workers will be prepared to accept the new duties and responsi- 
bilities wiiich arc inseparable from the real direction of industry, 
a long period of education and cxjiericnce must elapse. The 
outstanding merit of the system of joint control established 
under the Whitley Scheme is that it offers a training ground 
wherein such education and experience may be acquired. 

Recently considerable attention has been focused on the 
Whitley scheme through the efforts of the Association of Joint 
Industrial Councils to induce the Government to introduce 
legislation for the legalisation of tho voluntary agreements whicli 
the Councils have established between employers and emploj^cd. 
iSuch legalisation is necessary in order to ensure the adherence 
of both employers and workers to the agreements and decisions 
reached. It would limit the danger of employers paying labour 
lower rates, and of workers selling their labour for low’cr rates, than 
those fixed b^’ the Councils. 

Unfoi-tunatcly, the proposals are being opposed for political 
reasons bj' organised labour, in spite of the fact that tho Trades 
Union Congress has expressed itself in favour of the principles 
of legalisation. Nevertheless, the w'ork of tho Joint Industrial 
Councils has received such striking commendation from tho 
Government, from tho Ministry of Labour and from tho Balfour 
Committee appointed to enquire into tho post-war problems of 
industry and trade, that there is little doubt that a measure 
legalising the decisions of the Councils will at a not very distant 
date lie placed upon the Statute Book. Such a measure would 
so obviously be directed to securing better and more suitable 
conditions for tho workers that it is unlikely to bo opposed when 
once the political difficulties arc removed. 
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CHAPTER 23 

FROM BARTER TO MONEY 

At an early stage in evolution man must have found it to Ins 
advantage to exchange some product, of which he possessed more 
than sufficient, for another product which his neighbour had in 
excess. The hunter could not have been long in discovering the 
benefit of offering some of his surplu's meat for the surplus millc 
or wool of the fiock- tender, or the fisherman in seeking to exchange 
some of his fish for the skins or flesh of the hunter. 

This direct exchange of one commodity for another is termed 
6ariei7and it exists even to>day among the savage peoples of the 
earth. When wants are primitive and the number of exchange- 
able articles is small, barteTmay persist almost indefinitely. It 
is not difficult to decide upon some equivalent as a basis for the 
exchange of wheat for a sheep, or of fish for a certain number of 
apples, or of a cow for a certain number of days’ work. But the 
difficulties and inconvenience of such a system become obvious 
with the increase m the number of exchangeable articles and 
with an increase in the number of times those articles are ex- 
changed. Not^only does barter-involve. the satisfaction , of -both 
parties to the' Wgain ; it requires also that one man must need 
what the other has to give, and that he shall give what the 
other happens to want. The hunter may wish to exchange furs 
for goat’s milk, but the herdsman with goats’ milk to spare may 
want fruit and not furs. The exchange of services is even more 
difficult than the exchange of goods, and it is easy to understand 
why, in any organised community, the time and trouble involved 
in thus seeking for a dovble cmncidmc& of wants and of possessions 
make barter quite impracticable. 

Barter is impossible under any but primitive conditions 
because it provides np standard^pf meEisurement, no means of 
estimating the relative' values oi twd Commodities;' a^ 
of exchanging goods unless one thing can immediately be trans- 
ferred and another immediately accepted. Even under primitive 
conditions barter may be impossible n a man’s possessions cannot 
be subdivided without loss : if his wealth consists of cows only, 
for example, it is weU-nigh impossible for him to obtain posses- 
sion of an article of small value by direct exchange. Thus at a 
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very early period were men obliged to fix upon some intermediate 
commodity which would always be accepted in exchange for 
goods and services, and which would form a basis for the measure- 
ment and comparison of the values of various other commodities. 

The nature of the article thus chosen did not matter, so long 
as it was familiar, easily recognisable, and generally accepted. 
So, in the many different parts of the world where the need for 
such an intermediary has been recognised, articles in great variety 
have been utilised in this important role. Examples which may 
seem strange to our modern ideas include the use of oxen in 
ancient Greece, co^ie shells on the African Coast, bricks of tea 
in Tibet, and rice in Japan. Clearly such instruments of exchange 
were subject to many disadvantages : some were^ bullcy, indi-„ 
visible and inconvenient; othera were' p^risliable' and clearly-^ 
uhsuita,l51e as a means of holding wealth for any period of time. 
But all of them had the advantage that their possessors could 
at any time transfer them to others in exchange for such com- 
modities or services as they required. 

Even under such arrangements the old system of barter is 
still recognisable, but it is divided into two sections by the 
intervention of the third commodity. If for any reason the 
chosen commodity becomes unacceptable, then barter has to 
be resorted to again : its operation is merely facilitated by the 
intervention of the medium of exchange. Thus does the direct ) 
exchange of goods for goods become indirect, and thus does/ 
barter give way to the principle of purchase and sale by the use/ 
of a recognised medium. This medium is called money. ' 

Apart from the question of inconvenience in handling, the 
chief objection to the use of the commodities mentioned lay in 
the fact that they had little permanent or stable value intrinsic 
in themselves. Oxen may die ; '‘^ainl'rice and tea may 'perish. 
As soon as this occms they become valueless ; they cease to be 
acceptable and can no longer function as money. Some more 
durable, more compact commodity is required, which possesses 
value and attraction in itself. Therefore, from very early times men 
have adopted for exchange purposes the precious metals — goldr- 
silver and copper — ^now used as money by all civilised communiCies. 

These metals, because of their lustre and scarcity, have always 
been attracrivejio man as a means of ornament,' and their universal 
acceptability for these purposes naturally led to their being 
offered and taken in exchange for other articles, and to their 
being regarded eventually as a store of value, — a mode of pre- 
serving wealth for future enjoyment. 

Definition of Money. 

Money is therefore a commodity chosen hy common consent 
he a measxvne. of vahie m id a means of exchange between all other ] 
co mm ^ities. The commodity used as money must be universally 
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accepted within the community in exchange for goods and 
^services, and must._be receiyed- without demur .in_. final settle - 
Y.ment of obligatiras^ Although money may exist itTcountless 
^ forms, the idea underlying all of them is that they can be used, 
either now or in the future, to command in exchange the labour 
or the product of the labour of others. Money is a kind of claim 
upon all other members of the community ; a sort of order or 
promise to deliver which can be enforced whenever the owner 
pleases. It is a means to an end, held temporarily, not for its 
own sake, but as a means of obtaining other articles or of com- 
manding the services of others. Money enables the consumer 
to generalise his purchasing power, and to make his claims on 
society at the time and in the form which suit him best. It 
eliminates the waste and inconvenience which would attend pay- 
ments in land, and ensures that anyone with the means of 
enjoyment may obtain actual enjoyment with the minimum of 
trouble and delay. To the producer the use of money is really 
a most important aspect of th e..diviao n of labour. Without it, 
production on the modem scale would be impossible, for present 
day producers could spare neither the time nor the energy 
required to make payments in kind for labour and capital, and 
to barter their goods for the products of others. But for the 
existence and development of the money economy, man as 
producer could not piinister to the increasingly varied and 
\ extending wants of man as consumer. Ifnally, the use of money 
i facUitates the transfer of capital by the maldng of loans and 
I payments of all kinds, and it has made possible that extension 
J and efficiency of the credit system which has contributed so 
I materially to the progress of mankind. 

Strictly speaking, the definition of money which we have 
given is the definition of standard money, i.e., the commodity, 
usually gold, which is used as a standard of value and imit of 
account. Very frequently, however, the term “ money ” is 
applied in a far more general sense to mean anything which is 
widdy used and accept^ as a means of exchange. According to 
this application of the term, a thing is regarded as money even' 
though it cannot function as a standard of value, provided that 
it is expressed in terms of the standard. Thus, notes, cheques 
and bills of exchange are regarded as money so long as they pass 
in payment for goods or in discharge of debts. “ Money is as 
money does ”, and all such media are effective money so long as 
they facilitate exchange and are actually doing the money work. 
The only essential to their acceptance in this way (excluding for 
the moment any question of credit) is that their amount should 
be a multiple or sub-multiple of the unit of account, i.e., the unit 
regarded as a measure or standard of the value of things in 
general. We must remember, however, that such circulating 
, media, being merely pieces of paper, cannot function as a 
standard or store of value except in so far as they represent, 
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standard of value. 'If there is any doubt as to the value for 
which they stand, they cease to be acceptable and cease to 
function as money. Hence, if we adhere to our conception of 
money as something which operates both as a medium of exchange 
amd a standard of value, then we may reasonably regard bills, 
cheques, notes and any other instruments of exchange as rejprc- 
sentative mor^, i.e., as convenient substitutes for the standard 
o'f-^lub'r'Ttn the following pages, however, it will make for 
clearness if we understand the term “ money ” to include standard 
money and the various media of exchange which are used in the 
modem community as substitutes for the standard. 

Having thus arrived at an understanding of the meaning of 
the term “ money ”, we may safely apply our definition in one 
or two special cases with a view to clanfying still further our 
ideas. We may add to the utility of our test cases by bearing 
in mind that anything which serves the community as money 
has an effect on the general level of prices because, as is more 
fuUy explained in the next chapter, it adds to the supply of 
money which is available to do the monej'^ work. Let us consider 
first of aU the Bank of England note, the paper promise to pay 
of a privately owned institution. Such a note is certainly money 
because it is generally accepted for exchange purposes, it is 
expressed in terms of the standard of value and is ordinarily 
convertible into that standard. It makes no difference whether 
that note is backed pound for pound by gold, or that it forms 
part of the bank’s fiduciary issue, or, indeed, that it forms part 
of an e mergency is sue in excess of the fiduciary maximum,T 
provided that^n3~this is an important provision — ^the notes 
continue to be acceptable as a convenient representative of the 
standard of value. What then can we say of the gold bullion 
held by the bank against its notes ? Clearly, such gold is no 
more money than unmined gold, or gold which hes in the hold 
of a sunlcen ship. It certainly can be bought and sold on the 
bullion market, and it may be exchanged for metafile or paper 
ciurency, but the bullion itself is not expressed in terms of the 
standard of value and would not be generally acceptable as a 
medium of exchange. Again, can we include in the money 
category the sums lying to the credit of depositors in the hands 
of the banks ? By some writers these sums are included in the 
total of money available in the community. In so far as such 
deposits are truned into cheques, this is no doubt true, but we 
know that only a small part of the total deposits in the hands of 
the banks circulates in this way at any particular time. Hence, 
•only that proportion of the deposits actually in use can be strictly 
regarded as performing the money work. Banlc deposits, like 
munined gold„o.r gold ^bullion, .can have.no-effect’ on prices unless 
and until' they become availa'ble in -the form which the community " 
will ’accept"." Then and then only they become factors in 'the 
effective quantity of money. 
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Currency. 

The term currency is frequently used to indicate any form of 
money which passes current withm a country, and in this sense 
it includes metallic money and most kinds of credit instruments. 
It is better, however, to confine the term to money which is issued 
by the State, and which is regarded as the current medium of 
exchange by virtue of the government authority behind it. 


The Functions of Standard Money. 

The commodity used as standard money must be capable 
of acting as : — 

1. A Medium of Exchange. — ^The fundamental function 
is that the commodity used as money shall be universally 
accepted in exchange for aU other commodities or services.. 
Its possession must enable its owner to obtain satisfaction of 
his own wants without difficulty. The intervention of money 
does away with 'the inconvenience of barter. 

2. A Measuee of Value. — ^The value of commodities 
exchanged must be capable of measurement by reference to 
the standard commodity. The measurement of their value 
in this way facilitates comparison of the utility of articles, 
and thus simplifies their exchange. 

3. A Stobe of Value. — ^The intermediate commodity 
must not deteriorate with time. Its owner should be 
enabled to retain it on hand indefinitely so that he can at any 
time exchange it without loss for the satisfaction of his 
wants. Money would lose its usefulness if its owner were 
prejudiced by not exchanging it at once. 

4. A Standabd of Defebbed Payments. — ^Persons who 
arrange now to receive payment at a future date must be 
assured that the value they will receive in the future v^U 
correspond to what they could demand now. A lender who 
advances money now must be assured that, on the future 
date of repayment, the money he receives will exchange 
for approximately the same quantity of other commodities 
as it would on the date of the loan. Some commodity must 
be chosen the value of which is reasonably steady over 
many years, and the supply of which is not subject to violent 
changes. The relationship between individuals and between 
communities must be equitably and reasonably maintamed ; 
debtors must not gain at the expense of creditors, or creditors 
at the expense of debtors. This can be achieved only if the 
basis of the credit transactions is of reasonably stable pur- 
chasing power. 
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The Properties or Qualities of a Good Money Material. 

By no means all of the forms of money to which reference 
has been made can be regarded as satisfactory if adjudged by 
the foregoing 'analysis. Only incompletely would many of them 
fulfil the functions mentioned, and their use would certainly he 
a hindrance rather than an asset under modem conditions. A 
^ good money material must possess the following qualities : — 

1. Portability or Ease of Transport. — satisfactory 

money must- be of high value for its bulk, and be 
capable of being camed"'"Ebm piace~Td" plaSer^ without 
inconvenience, expense or diflficulty. Not only does this 
characteristic permit of the commodity being easily hidden 
when necessary, but also it provides that money may flow 
so easily from one place to another as to prevent any appreciA 
able difference arising between its values in the two places.' 
Ease.^ transport makes for a general equilibrium throughout 
thejsiorld “ " ■ 

The precious metals, possessing high value for small 
bulk, are very satisfactory in this respect, gold being 
naturally much more so than silver. Under modem con- 
ditions the bulk and weight of gold itself make its use for 
transmission constantly less frequent than formerly, and its 
place is taken by paper promises to pay which are issued 
and accepted on the condition that gold will always be 
forthcoming in exchange if demanded. Thus the attribute of 
portability so far as metallic currency is concerned becomes 
of less importance with the extension of the credit system. 

2. General Acceptability. — ^The material must be such 
that anyone wifi, take it without hesitation in exchange for 
goods or services. 

The precious metals are always acceptable ; apart from 
their monetary use, they possess utility in themselves, e.g., 
for ornament, and consequently their possession is desired 
in all countries. 

3. Durability. — ^The material must not deteriorate in 
itself, or as a result of wear and tear. Indestmctibility is 
essential if the commodity is to last for any reasonable 
period and if it is to be capable of transport over long 
distances without deterioration. Durability is essential also 
if stability of value (see below) is to be maintained. 

Gold coins may last for many years without great 
deterioration ; it has been estimated that a sovereign would 
inlm 8000 years to wear out completely. Silver coins are 
far less durable, but nevertheless they retain their lustre 
and are not subject to rust or tarnish. 

4. Homogeneity, Divisibility and Malleability. — ^AU 
coins of the same metal must be as nearly as possible of the 
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same quality throughout : clearly one coin must not he 
superior to another. Further, they must he capable of 
division without difl&culty, so that all pieces, of whatever 
value, are of uniform quality and of value as material in 
proportion to their weight. They must also be easily re- 
united without loss. 

Precious stones have many of the qualities of good money 
material, but they are incapable of division without loss, are 
by no means homogeneous, and cannot of course be stamped 
or moulded. On the other hand, the mechanical properties 
of the precious metals are excellent : they are capable of 
easy division ; their standard of purity can be fixed and 
maintained with remarkable accuracy, while there great 
malleability permits of their being easily stamped and 
impressed with intricate designs. 

5. COGNISABILITY. — ^The material of which money is 
made must be instantly recognisable and distinguishable from 
all other materials whether by^the eye, the ear or the touch. 
This is essential if counterfeiting is to" be made diffic\ilt.' 

Gold and silver are at once recognised by their distinctive 
colour, metallic ring and heavy weight for small bulk. 

6. STABiLiry OE Value. — Commodities which are subject 
to violent changes in supply and demand are useless as 
money. It is no less disadvantageous to have a fluctuating 
standard of value than it is to have a changing unit of weight, 
or of measurement. The value of a material which is used 
to measure the value of other materials must be consistent 
and stable. Instability is the root of unacceptability. 

The value of gold is maintained with fair steadiness 
because the yearly production is small compared with the 
great quantity in existence. Small changes in value do 
occur ; but they are normally so gradual as not to occasion 
any widespread distrust in the metal as a monetary material. 
Obviously a community can more easily adapt itself to a 
gradual rise or fall in the value of money material than to 
violent fluctuations, which cause loss and considerable 
inconvenience. Of late years the value of silver has fluctu- 
ated considerably and its stability is not comparable to that 
of gold, chiefly because vast supplies of the metal have been 
opened up in modern times. 

A bill or cheque is accepted because of the knowledge 
that it can at any time be converted instantly into legal tender 
issued against metaUic reserves. Consequently, the stability 
of value of the metals which form the basis of the modern 
credit system is of paramount importance. Fortunately, the 
comparatively small annual supply, the existence of a large 
stock, and the universal demand for gold and silver tend to 
maintain their value at a reasonably steady level. 
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PAPER MONEY 

Under modern conditions, the precious metals, and particu- 
larly gold, have tended to be used for exchange purposes in a 
constantly decreasing degree. The inhabitants of the United 
States have always preferred the use of notes and cheques for 
everyday purposes to the use of the heavier metallic currency, 
and since the Great War continental nations have, by force of 
circumstances, also adopted paper media of exchange, with the 
result that in aU but very few countries, gold has almost dis- 
appeared from circulation. 

The term “ paper money ” i^applied to banlc notes and 
^government-notes which pass from hand to hand without difid- 
ci^y_pr.„question, and not generally to chi^ues._ahd3ills, which 
Juwe .a. limited circulation only. Paper money is usually issued 
by the State, although in many countries, such as England, Scot- 
land and Ireland, it may be issued by private banldng institutions 
w'hicli are subject to legal control. 

Pajjer money may be eitliQv ^onm rMhhsyvAneonvertihle. In the 
former case the holder has the right of conversion on demand into 
gojd-or-silyer, held as a reserve against the issue, w'hereas in the 
case of inconvertible paper the holder has no such right of con- 
version. There is merely an indefinite promise to repay in 
metallic currency, but in practice such a promise is not fulfilled, 
nor as a rule is it intended by the issuers that it shall be fulfilled. 

Convertible Paper Money. 

Tills type of money may perform the functions of a good 
money in the highest degree, provided that the promise to 
repay is unmistak^able and is always fulfilled immediately on 
demand. Jts cognisability can be made almost perfect ; it is light 
and portable, it can easily be issued for various amounts and 
can be .made, unmistakably homogeneous. The use of paper is 
obviously a ^eat economy, and although it is not very durable 
in itself, the difficulty in the case of paper money is overcome by 
the frequent withdraw'al of soiled notes and the issue of new ones. 
The stability of value of such notes can be maintained in a Iiigh 
degree if sufficient care is exercised by the issuers to ensure good 
reserves and free convertibility into the standard of value. In 
this way any issue in excess of the wants of the community is 
converted into metallic money, and inflation of the currency is 
consequently obviated. Banic of England notes prior to the 
war were the classic example of a strictly convertible currency : 
they were recognised everywhere as being as good as gold, and 
enjoyed almost universal acceptability. 

Sometimes a distinction is made between notes which are 
backed unit for unit by gold, and those against which is held a 
reserve partly of securities and partly of notes. Both may be 
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absolutely convertible, but the former are regarded as being 
issued, for convenience, in ‘place of the metal which is reserved 
against them ; they are really bullion certificates, the possession 
of which entads no risk. On £he b‘tKer“'hahd, the latter may 
conceivably become inconvertible if so many are tendered for 
encashment at one time as to exhaust the actual bullion reserve 
and make conversion of the securities impossible within the time 
at the disposal of the issuers. There is consequently a slight, 
risk of inability to encash the notes if they are presented in large 
quantities at the same time. 

Inconvertible Paper Money. 

Unfortunately, the history of paper currencies almost always 
ends in a period of inconvertibility, short or prolonged. It 
requires the utmost good faith and most careful management 
to ensure the convertibility of paper notes, particularly in times 
of stress and financial stringency, when the temptation to over- 
issue is very great. Then more notes are issued than are 
warranted by the state of the reserve, and when demand slackens 
and the notes return for encashment, it becomes difficult and 
eventually impossible to redeem them. They may then become 
inconvertible and subject to all the evils of a depreciated paper 
currency. 

Of course, a government may at the outset issue a currency 
which it has no intention of redeenoing. In one or two oases in- 
convertible notes have been issued and the currency very success- 
fully maintained without depreciation by a strict limitation of its 
quantity and a careful regard for public requirements. If this can 
be done — as it was done by France in the case of the notes issued 
in 1870 after her war with Germany — ^then such inconvertible 
issues are subject to many advantages. They are cheap and con- 
venient and obviate the necessity of keeping heavy reserves. 

The great danger of excessive issues is, however, always 
present, and few countries have been able to resist the tempta- 
tion to over-issue. Many coimtries to-day are flooded with notes 
which it would be quite impossible to repay in gold or silver ; 
for example, Italy and France. Such issues are in the nature of 
forced loans, and the notes can be kept in circulation only by 
virtue of the power of the State which lies behind them. Obviously 
the value of a paper currency with no metaUic bacMng must 
fluctuate considerably ; people estimate its value according to 
the stability of the issuing government, and according to the 
forttmes of the ship of State. Such money has almost always 
been issued because of the force of circumstances, and again and 
again history has repeated itself in so far as the issuing State 
has constantly resorted to fresh issues in an endeavour to relieve 
itself of increasing embarrassment. With every fresh issue the 
value of the note falls : it rarely happens that demand is such 
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as^ to keep ujj the value in face of the steady output of the 
printing machine. JDhe absence of any reserve leads eventually 
to uncertainty, (hscredit and depreciation, which ‘harm the 
r^ation's .credit, dSorgan^e trade and upset the foreign exchanges. 

Trade and the exchanges are influenced because in foreign 
states there is always a fear that when inconvertible paper is 
\ once issued it will eventually be allowed to depreciate in value. 
I A good currency is self -regulating. Gold is universally demanded 
I and conseq^uently tends to flow from one country to another 
whenever there is an excess in one place and a shortage in another. 
There is an automatic par of exchange which is absent in the case 
of an inconvertible paper currency, for the latter is useless outside 
the boundaries of the issuing state and will not be accepted by 
other nations for international payments. 

Thus both the history and practical utility of an inconvertible 
currency bristle with (flfiiculties. On the other hand, much 
theoretical argument may be advanced in favour of a currency 
consisting entirely of strictly convertible notes. Paper money is 
econoimcal a nd convenient, it is easily issued and controlled ; 
^here“S'nb 'vrasta'ge 'By'wear and tear, and no loss on reminting 
as in the case of gold coins. A strictly convertible currency 
would be self-regulating. Immediately the value of notes feU 
below the value of buHion, the position would be adjusted by 
the conversion of notes into bullion ; and vice versa. For inter- 
national purposes, gold would generally be used, but the notes 
themselves, being really rights to receive gold, would not be 
refused. Some such system exists in this country at present, for 
although bank notes and treasury notes are convertible only at 
the option of the Bank, the latter is nevertheless compelled to 
sen gold in quantity in exchange for its notes. Accordingly, 
there does not seem to be any valid objection to the retention of 
the treasury note issue even if more favourable conditions made 
possible the return of go ld to ordinary drculation. 

corns AND COINAGE 

At first the media of exchange consisted simply of rough 
ingots of the chosen metal, which had to be weighed and assayed 
each timft an exchange was effected. This system persists even 
to-day in China where in some districts the 5yceejor_“_shoe-” of 
silver, a variable weight of the metal, is used for purposes of 
exchange. 

The disadvantages of such arrangements led eventually to 
the adoption of shaped pieces of the metal, upon which the weight 
and firiftneaR had already been certified by a mark or stamp. 
The Chinese sycee is nowadays marked with the “ chop ” o r stamp 
of the native bullion dealer, in token of its pnrityand weight. 
Money in form possesses the advantage t hatA ts -value..is -at - 
once ascert ainable, and that it can _be„cpunted.. 
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The next step marks the advent of the coin, a piece of metal 
stamped with a die in such a way that its metallic contents 
cannot be chinned or ab raded without dete ctio n. Under modern 
conditions"Uie^g^es'oiTihe coin axe mUled, and an intricate design 
is impressed on its surface as a protection against fraudulent 
use and as a guarantee by the State of the genuineness of the 
coin. » 

Remedy Allowance and Fineness. 

The coining or minting of metallic money is usually a rigidly 
protected monopoly of the State, the operation being carried out 
by the State mints. The actual weight of each type of coin 
and the degree of purity required are prescribed by law, and 
must be maintained by the mint subject to certain specified 
“ remedy allowances ”, within the narrow limits of which the coins 
may vary in^^weight or. in fineness Fineness is the proportion 
of pure.metai to alloy in the coins : the sovereign is eleven- twelfths 
fine, that is, it consists of eleven parts of pure gold and one part 
of alloy, the latter being inserted in order to harden the money 
material and to improve its wearing qualities. Under modern 
conditions, with the existence of e^dremely accurate machinery 
and delicate measuring instruments, the remedy allowances in 
weight and fineness are scarcely necessary. 

Gratuitous and Free Coinage. 

The arrangements under which metal is coined vary in different 
states. Modem arrangements differ also from those ruling in 
past times. To-day, coinage of the standard metal in most 
countries is both gratuitous, i.e., free of any charge, for minting, 
and/ree, i.e., anyone may have any amount of the metal accepted 
by the mint for conversion into com, without any restrictions. 

Mintage and Seigniorage. 

In some countries a charge known as mintage or brassage is 
still made to coyer the actual cost of converting bullion into 
coin, but it is not now usual, as it was at one time, for the State 
to abstract more precious metal than is needed to cover the actual 
expenses of coinage, the excess being retained as a profit. The 
charge* in such circumstances is called seigniorage or seigneurage. 
It may be taken in two ways : (a) a certain proportion of alloy 
, may be inserted in the coins instead of the precious metal ; 
(6) the coins may contain the full weight of precious metal, but. 
a direct charge for the convenience of miTi+.ing may be exacted 
from the person leaving the bullion for coinage. 

The coming of metal is obviously a great convenience to the 
public, and one which may rightly be subject to a small charge. 
Coinage has a special utility in that it satisfies the need for a 
medium of exchange, and therefore the metal is worth more as 
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coin than as bullion. Labour and capital are expended in the 
manufacture and issue of coins, and should be paid for by the 
users ; moreover, a seigniorage charge acts as a deterrent against 
the melting down of coin for export as bullion or for use in the 
arts, and provided it is not sufficiently high to impair the demand 
for currenc 3 % it cannot affect the purchasing power of money, 
, since this is determined by the interaction of supply and demand. 
'The principle underling this is precisely the same as that at work 
in the case of an inconvertible currency. In both cases, the 
currency may be maintained at a value far in excess of its value 
as a commodity provided that its quantity is strictly limited to 
legitimate demands, and that the confidence of the money-using 
population in the good faith and solvency of the issuing author- 
ity is not shaken — ^in other words, the currency must be acceptable. 
n, however, the seigniorage (i.e., the metal retained) is itself 
coined, then the quantity of money will be increased and its 
purchasing power reduced. 

On the other hand, free coinage is advocated on a number of 
■grounds : In the first place it is one of the functions of the State 
to provide an efficient currency, and therefore no specific charge 
should be levied for this service. The cost of minting is relatively 
small and should be defrayed from tax-revenue, just as the cost 
of other state-services is defrayed. Secondly, the parity between 
the value of gold as bullion and as coinage provides an automatic 
check on inflation, as coins are melted or exported immediately 
an excessive issue causes any divergence from this parity. Such 
an export of home currency is in itself an advertisement which 
enhances the nation’s reputation, and is obtained at a very low 
cost to the community (less than one penny per sovereign). In 
this country and in many others, the standard metal is coined 
free of charge, but a profit is made by the State on the minting 
of tile less valuable token currencies. 

The Mint Price and the Market Price of Gold. 

The mint price of gold in any country is the price at which 
the metal is coined into the standard currency. In England, 
for example, the Mint accepts gold for coinage at the rate of 
£3, 17s. 10|d. per ounce standard, eleven-twelfths fine ; in other 
words, approximately 3' 894 sovereigns are coined from one ounce 
of standard gold. Since the coinage is gratuitous, the whole of 
the metal is returned in the form of sovereigns, which accordingly 
contain 123-27447 grains of standard gold. The mint price may 
be below but can rarely be above the vmrket price, i.e., the price 
at which gold bullion can be pmchased in the bullion market, 
due allowance being made for its fineness and for varying con- 
venience of handling. 

During and since the war, the market price of gold in this 
country rose considerably above the mint price, and consequently 
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very heavy penalties were necessary to prevent the melting down 
of sovereigns for nse as hnllion. The rise in the market price 
of gold would have been impossible had our treasury notes been 
fully convertible into specie. Although until recently they were 
technically convertible on demand, the restrictions on the export 
of the metal and on the melting down of gold coins made the 
right of convertibility a purely nominal one. Consequently, the 
market price of gold bullion rose in 1920 to over 116s. per fine>,- 
ounce, as compared with the mint parity price of approximately 
86s. per fine ounce. 

Debasement and Depreciation. 

Many methods of debasement and depreciation of the coinage 
have been adopted from time to time in various countries. 
Debasement may be due to the action of the _State itself, as 
where coins are issued much below- the' legally fixed weight' or 
quality, or may result from felonious interference with , the . 
coinage after issue, with the object of extracting sorne of the 
valuable material. Among the methods adopted for this purpose 
are (a) Clipping, i.e., cutting away small portions from the 
edge of the' coins — ^now made impracticable by milling or other- 
wise distinctively marking the edges ; (6) Sweating, i.e.,' reducing . 
the quantity of metal in the coins by the action of corrosive 
chemicals ; and (c) Abrasion, e.g., shalr^g up the coins in a bag 
and thereby removing minute particles of the metal. 

■Under modem conditions the strict enforcement of penalties 
for the debasement of the coinage and for the issue of counterfeit 
coins has done much to perfect and to protect the issues in circula- 
tion. So far as the State itself is concerned it cannot now tamper 
with its standard currency without incurring discredit and 
national dishonour. Nevertheless, the depreciation of currency 
by the over-issue of notes was more widespread after the. 
war than ever before, the nations engaged in the late conflict 
having been forced by the exigencies of war to resort to this 
method of extracting forced loans from their subjects, first of aU 
in order to fill deficiencies in the currency, and later in order to 
meet part of their extraordinary expenditoe. Such issues can 
have only one result : the discredit of the paper currency, a fall 
in its value, a rise in prices and a disorganisation of credit, of 
trade, and of the foreign exchanges. 

Gresham’s Law. 

During the reign of Elizabeth (1668-1603) her councillors had 
good reason to be perturbed by the existence in this country of 
a currency which had been badly tampered with in previous 
reigns. The coins in circulation had been so debased, clipped 
and sweated as to be a reproach to a nation well on the high-road 
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to prosperity, but all attempts to improve matters by the issue 
of new coins proved useless. The new issues disappeared as soon 
as they were placed in circulation, leaving the currency in a state 
but little better than before. 

The young Queen and her advisers sought the advice of Sir 
Thomas Gresham, a merchant of great experience and famous to 
posterity as the founder of the Royal Exchange. In a series of 
letters to Elizabeth, Gresham propounded the law which now 
. bears his name (although it had been previously enunciated 
several times) to the effect that “ had money tends to drive good 
money out of circulation Gresham explained that when a 
currency consisted of good and bad coins circulating together, 
people tended to hoard the better coins, to melt them down, or 
to export them in settlement of debt or for profit, thus leaving 
only bad coins in circulation. Goldsmiths and banlrers who 
traded in gold kept back the full-weight coins coming into their 
hands, and passed on those which were worn or debased. Heavier 
coins were obviously more profitable to export because the metal 
was sold by weight, whereas light-weight coins could be used 
for 'internal purposes just as well as those fresh from the mint, 
so long as no law proMbited their tender or acceptance. 

In modem times the operation of Gresham’s law in this way 
is obviated by a very careful control of the circulating coins. 
Light-weight coins are being constantly withdrawn and reminted, 
and in this and other countries cease to be legal tender if they fall 
below certain legally fixed minima. 

Some economists argue that Gresham’s law cannot be applied 
at aU to modern conditions, as it was applicable only to such 
unscientific monetary systems as existed during the time of 
Gresham and throughout the Middle Ages. In Gresham’s day 
its infiuence was emphasised by the endeavour of the various 
nations to establish and maintain independent systems of 
himetallism, i.e., the adoption by each state of a double standard 
of silver and of gold, the two metals circulating side by side and 
being legal tender for the discharge of debts at a ratio fixed by 
the nation concerned. Bimetallism will be dealt with hereafter, 
but we may note at this point that its great difSiculty lies in the 
fact that the ratio between the market prices of the two metals 
frequently differs from the ratio fixed by law. The market 
price has no fixity ; it varies with changes in the production of 
the metals, and with the variations in the demand for them for 
coinage and for other purposes. Thus the State may decree that 
15 rmits of silver are to be ^taken as equal to 1 unit of gold, but 
the relative market prices may make 14 units of silver equal to 
1 of gold. This means that silver is undervalued at the legal 
ratio or overvalued at the market ratio, while- gold is overrated 
at the legal ratio ; consequently the silver currency follows the 
tendency of “ good money ” under Gresham’s law and disappears 
from circulation. 
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Usually the tendency has been in the other direction : the 
great discoveries of silver in modem times have lowered, the value 
of the metal below the ratio legally fixed in bimetallic countries. 
Consequently gold has disappeared from circulation in those 
countries and silver has remained. In the absence of an inter- 
national agreement to maintain the market price of gold and silver, 
the ratio between their values can never be constant, so that if 
some countries adopt bimetallic systems based on fixed ratios 
between the metals, there is a constant movement of one or 
other of the metals from the currencies in accordance with 
Gresham’s law. 

Similarly, the law operates to drive from circulation a gold 
or silver currency circulating along with a depreciated paper 
currency which is made legal tender by the State. The good 
metallic money disappears, leaving the bad paper currency in 
circulation. This principle has been in widespread operation 
during and since the Great' War, many continental countries 
now having currencies which consist almost entirely of paper 
money of varying degrees of worthlessness. 

By some economists it is maintained that the disappearance 
of the sovereign from circulation in this country and its replace- 
ment by treasury notes was not an instance of the worldng of 
Gresham’s law. Under the Defence of the Realm Regulations 
it was made a penal offence to melt down or export gold coin 
from England. In consequence paper money in England became 
practically inconvertible, and the banks were free to withdraw 
from circulation all the gold coin which passed to them. This, 
it is stated, was carried out as a deliberate policy for increasing 
the Reserve of the Bank of England, and was not a true instance 
of “ bad money driving out good”. When in 1919-20, owing to 
the rise in the bullion price of silver, it became profitable to 
melt down shillings, and to meet this difficulty the content of 
the silver coinage was reduced by 60 per cent., one might say 
that we witnessed an instance of the working of Gresham’s Law 
in some degree similar to the conditions wMoh constantly pre- 
vailed in Europe in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 

It will be clear that two conditions are essential for the operation 
of Gresham’s Law in any of the foregoing circumstances. In the 
first place, there must be in circulation sufficient money for effect- 
ing the necessary exchanges within a community. Good money 
cannot be hoarded or exported if the circulating medium is 
scarce and is urgently needed for business requirements . Secondly, 
bad money cannot displace good if the community as a whole 
refuses to accept and to circulate it for exchange purposes. Under 
such conditions the good money will be retained against any 
pressure tending to its removal. An interestmg example of this 
occurred in Germany in consequence of the vastpost- war .inflation. 
of her currency, for, in spite of the fact that the almost worthless 
mark notes were legal tender, goods were frequently priped in 
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sterling and francs, and British treasury notes were freely accepted 
in preference to the “ had ” mark paper. 

Legal Tender and Token Money. 

Among the many forms of money and representative money 
which exist in a community, there are some which a creditor 
heed not necessarily accept in full settlement from his debtor. 
Bor example, there is no obligation on a creditor in this coimtry 
to accept a cheque or bill of exchange or a private bank note. 
In fact, many people wiU not take such instruments. A cheque ‘ 
rarely circulates except between people who are known to one ? 
another and can be relied upon not to pass a worthless instrument. \ 
Bills have a wider and more general circulation than cheques, ' 
but neither of these circulates to the same extent as a treasury 
or Bank of England note. 

In order to facilitate exchange and to obviate all difficulty, 
the custom arose for the State to declare one or more forms of 
money to be a standard of value and unlimited legal tender, i.e., 
thoA which must he accepted hy a creditor up to any amount when ' 
o'ffered in final discharge of debt or in full payment for commodities. 
The refusal of a creditor to accept a payment m legal tender 
places bim in a difficult position. As a rule, the standard 
adopted is gold, but in some countries silver is the standard, 
while others have adopted a bimetallic or dual system, under 
which both metals are equally acceptable. 

The high value of gold makes it impracticable for use for 
small coins, and so coins of a low denomination in a cheaper 
metal become necessary. These are known as tokens or token 
coi«^_because their face value" iS‘"greatCT~than"the'"actual com- 
modity value of the material of which they are made. They 
are representatives or substitutes for the more valuable standard 
metal, and are maintained in circulation because [a) only sufficient \ 
are issued to satisfy the requirements of the community for 
Tunkiug small payments ; (6) they are more valuable as coins 
than as bullion, and (c) they are made limited legal tender, i.e., 
legal tender for payment of small amounts only. As a rule, the 
State makes a profit on the issue of token coins because the value 
of material used is not as great as the face value of the coins 
manufactured therefrom. A rise in the market price of the 
metal material may, of course, remove such profit altogether, 
and a reduction in the proportion of precious metal may become 
necessary if the profit of the State is to be maintained. In so 
far as a profit is made by the State on the issue of token money, 
such money may clearly be regarded as being subject to a seignior- 
age charge. Moreover, paper money may be regarded asjtoken 
money on which the seigniorage, charge .is_one, hunched per cent. 

It is essential that the'manSacture of such money should be a 
state monopoly and that its amount should be carefully regu- 

2c 
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lated according to the community’s need, for, if it were other- 
wise, Gresham’s Law would operate and the standard coinage 
would be driven out of circulation by the overvalued token 
currency. 


MONOMETALLISM AND BIMETALLISM 
Monometallism. 

Monometallism is that system of currency wherein one metal 
only is adopted as the standard and is made legal tender for all 
payments. Token coins of cheaper metal, or notes of small 
denomination, may also circulate, but in the strictly monometallic 
system, i.e., the Single Legal Tender System, only the standard 
metal is made legal tender. Between 1664 and 1717 England 
had a monometallic currency based on silver as the sole legal 
tender. The present system, which is not strictly monometallic, 
is described later in th^ chapter. 

Bimetallism. 

Bimetallism involves the adoption of two metals — usually gold" 
and silver — as legal tender for the payment of any amount at 
a legally fixed ratio, and the coinage of both metals \rith equal 
facilities. Bimetallism is otherwise known as a Multiple Legal 
Tender System, and was adopted in 1803 by France, and in 1866 " 
by the Latin Union, comprising France, Belgium, Switzerland 
and Italy. Other continental countries afterwards adopted 
the same principle, and the majority of the nations concerned 
agreed by convention on the mintage of gold and silver coins of 
fixed weight and fineness, to be freely accepted for exchange 
purposes in any of the countries which were parties to the agree- 
ment. The Great War has demonstrated how futile are such 
arrangements to regulate economic forces and to control the 
economic adjustment of monetary values, for the wide differences 
in the financial and economic situation in the various countries, 
particularly as between belligerents and neutrals in the/’ late 
war, made impossible the continuance of the agreement that 
the various currencies should be legal tender in any of the 
participating countries, and, in consequence, the Union was 
dissolved. 

In the latter years of the nineteenth century France mad \ 
strenuous efforts to induce Britain and other nations to adopj 
bimetallism, but without success. M!ost of the leading nation^ 
have preferred the simplicity and proved practicability of the 
single standard, and consequently the exponents of bimetallism 
are nowadays considerably in the minority. The chief arguments 
of the bimetaUists are : (a) that the joint production of both 
‘metals would not vary so much as'that of either of them ; (6) that 
the dual system woidd tend to steady prices ; and (c) that the 
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ijsupply of gold is insufficient for the currency requirements of 
sfall countries if universal monometallism were adopted. These 
arguments have not outweighed the following proved disadvan- 
tages of the bimetaUio system : (a) the great ffifficulty of main- 
taining the mint ratio between the metals in face of constant 
fluctuations in the market ratio ; and (6) the operation of 
Gresham's Law in driving from circulation the underrated metal 
as soon as the market prices diverge from the mint ratio, resulting 
in an alternating coinage of gold and silver. 

In spite of the disadvantages which have resulted in practice 
from the adoption of bimetallism, many leading economists, such 
as Professor H. JBL-EoxwelL-Sg olowski. Dana Horton and -Lord 
Balfour, have ..advooated._a _univers al~bimetaUio system on a 
scientiSc Tiasis. They contend that if several "of the^leading 
ccrantriesTco'-bperated to maintain the circulation of the two 
metals at a ratio fixed by international agreement, then no proflt 
would accrue by exporting one of the metals from one country 
to another, and consequently Gresham’s Law would not operate. 
A strong combine of mints could arrange to maintain the joint 
standard by controlling the market price of bullion, and could 
prevent any serious divergence between the universal mint ratio 
and the market ratio. Such arrangements would not only make 
possible the advantages, already enumerated, of a bimetallic 
system, but would also solve the difficulties nowadays experi- 
enced in exchanging gold standard cmrencies for the currencies 
of silver standard countries. 

As Gide points out,^ the great difficulty would lie in obtaining 
international agreement : “ Each country makes it a point of 
honour to adopt a gold standard. The English government in 
particular, whose aid would he indispensable in re-establishing 
bimetallism, has always set its face against it ”. 


The “ Etalon Boiteux 

France is now said to have an “ eta lon boit eux ” or hmping j., 
standard ; that is to say, there is noTree mintage of silver, and 
gold is consequently the standard. Legally the national unit 
of' account is stfll the franc deflned as one gramme of silver, 
nine-tenths fine, although the franc in circulation is '835 fine. 
The silver 6 franc piece remains legal tender for any amount, 
and when there is a demand for gold the Bank of loanee has 
the right to pay in silver 5 franc pieces. In addition there are 
still in force remnants of the old agreements of the Latin Union 
under which the gold and 6 franc pieces and subsidiary coins of 
the other countries are accepted at par. 

1 Principles of Political Economy, page 237. 

^ /This term implies that silver, having lost its equal status as a standard, is 
regarded as “limping” or functioning with diflSculty alongside the superior metal, 
gold. 
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THE BRITISH MONETARY SYSTEM 

During the eighteenth century and until 1816, Britain had a 
himetaUio currency system, under which silver and gold were 
freely coined on an equal basis, and were legal tender for aU 
payments at a certain fixed ratio. The relative production of 
the two metals varied continually during this period and great 
difficulty was experienced by the government in maintaining the 
legal ratio, which had to be constantly altered to meet the 
changing conditions. By 1800 the production of silver had in- 
creased considerably; the silver currency was overrated and.' 
tended to drive gold from circulation. Consequently, in 1816, the 
free coinage of silver was discontinued, and gold was definitely 
adopted as the sole standard of value, being made legal tender 
for aU payments. Our coinage is now regulated by the Coinage 
Act of 1891, as modified by that of 1920, and the present currency 
system is as described in the following paragraphs. 

Metallic Currency. 

Gold Coins, consisting of sovereigns and half-sovereigns, are 
legal tender for payment of any amount. A sovereign consists 
of 123'27447 grains of standard gold, f|ths or 22 (out of 24) 
carats fine, and is legal tender so long as it does not weigh less 
than 122*5 grains. A half-sovereign is exactly half the weight 
of a sovereign, but its minimum legal weight is 61*1250 grains. 
In normal times the Mint accepts gold for coinage at the rate of 
£3 17s. 10|d. per ounce standard, provided that it is of the 
required fineness and of sufficiently large quantity, but at the 
present time, by virtue of the provisions of the Gold Standard 
Act, 1925, all gold has to pass to the Mint through the Bank of 
England, by which gold is purchasable at the rate of £3 17s. 9j i.- 
per. ounce standard. The difference of l|d. per ounce betv^n 
the Mint and Bank prices is not profit ; it is a mar gin intended 
merely to cover the expenses and loss of interest involved in 
passing gold through the Mint for coinage. The Bank pays over 
gold coins in exchange for bullion immediately, or gives immediate 
credit for the gold in account, and it must accordingly be recom- 
pensed for the expense and loss of interest involved in having 
the bullion converted into sovereigns if it so desires. 

SiLVEK Coins are legal tender for payments up to 40s. only. 
Those at present in circulation are of two kinds : (a) The old 
silver coins issued under the Coinage Act, 1891, which decreed that 
five s h i llin gs and one sixpence were to be coined from one ounce 
of silver, ^ths or 925. (out of 1000) fine. As the price of an 
ounce of silver was generally about 2s. 6d., the Mint usually 
inade a handsome profit, or “ seigniorage ”, on the coinage of 
silver. (6) The new silver-nickel currency, issued under * the 
Coinage Act, 1920. These coins are only 500 (out of 1000) fine. 
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being composed of an alloy of silver and nickel. The decreased 
proportion of silver was made necessary by the great rise in the 
price of the metal during and after the war period, consequent 
on the widespread shortage which resulted from a greatly increased 
demand for the metal for cmreney purposes and the withdrawal 
of coins for melting and export. 

Copper Coins are made of bronze, an alloy of copper, nickel 
and tin. They are legal tender for payments up to Is. only. 


English Paper Currency. 

Bank of England Notes, of £5 and multiples thereof, are 
issued by the Bank of England in London, and by its various 
branches in Manchester, Birmingham, Bristol, etc. By the Bank 
of England Act, 1833, the notes were made legal tender for pay- 
ment of all amounts dbcme, £5, except by the Bank itself or its 
branches. They are not legal tender in Scotland and Ireland. 

These notes are normally convertible into gold on demand, 
and are really in the nature of bullion certificates (see, however, 
page 394) by virtue of the large metallic reserve held against them. 
The Bank of England has now a monopoly of bank note issue 
in England and Wales, and is required to make and publish a 
weekly retmm of the position of its Issue Department. 

Treasttry Notes for £1 and 10s. are issued by the Treasury 
imder the Cmrency and Bank Notes Act, 1914, which made them 
legal tender for payment of any amount. The notes are issued 
tlnough the Bank of England, and are secured by a fluctuating 
proportion of silver bulhon^ and of Bank of Engl^ind notes, 
the remamder being Government securities. A weekly return is 
issued showdng the amoimt of notes outstanding and 'giving 
details of the position of the redemption account. 


Currency Notes Account, 8th June 1927. 


Notes and Certificates 
outstanding . 
Investments Eeseive 
Account 


Redemption Account. £ 


302,460,000 

12,395,000 


Silver Bullion 
Bank of En^and Notes 
Government Securities 
Balance at the Bank 
of England . 


5,650,000 

56,250,000 

252,650,000 

305,000 


£314,855,000 


£314,855,000 


Since July 21, 1920, notes and certificates outstanding include notes called in 
but not yet cancelled. In accordance with the recommendations of the Cunlifie 
Committee, 1918 (see below), the Tnaximum fiduciary issue for 1920 was fixed 
at £320,000,000, and for each succeeding year the maximum was lowered. 
For 1927, the maximum was fixed at £246,011,000. 


^ In April, 1925, £27,000,000 in gold was transferred from the currency notes 
reserve to the Bank of England in exchange for bank notes, with the object of 
strengthening the central gold reserve preparatory to our return to gold. 
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Under the Gold Standard Act, 1925, neither Bank of England 
notes nor treasury notes are conyertible into gold coin for internal 
purposes, the object of this provision being “ to prevent the inter-' 
ternal circulation of gold coin until such time as the gold standard 
has been firmly re-established for the purpose of international 
transactions On the other hand, holders of any “ legal tender ” 
are entitled to demand in exchange, at the head office of the Bank 
and during office hours, gold bars containing approximately 
JLOOja mces o f fine gold, at the rate of £3 17s. 10-|d. per standard 
^oimce. 

The Committee on Currency and Foreign Exchanges, ap- 
pointed by the Treasury in 1918, urgently recommended the 
legal limitation of the treasury note issue by the fixing of the 
maximum fiduciary issue in one year as the maximum legal issue 
for the foUowing year. Ever since 1920, this limit — ^known as 
the “ Cunliffe limit ” — ^has been adhered to, and, as is indicated 
by the figures quoted at the foot of the return on the previous 
page, has resulted in a gradual reduction in the amount of un- 
covered notes. It must be remembered, however, that the 
Cunliffe limit is not fixed by law ; it is embodied only in a Treasury 
Minute, which may be rescinded by the Treasury at any time. 
Moreover, under Section 3 of the Cheney and Bank Notes Act, 
1914, the Treasury still has power (although it is unlikely that it 
wiU be exercised) to issue currency notes in excess of any limits 
fixed by law. Mainly for this reason, and in order to place the 
issue of treasury notes on a proper basis, the Cunliffe Committee 
recommended that, after two years’ experience of the working of 
the restored gold standard with a gold reserve of £150,000,000, 
steps shoiild be taken to combine the treasury note issue with 
that of the Bank of England, thus placing the whole of the paper 
currency under Bank of England control. This amalgamation, 
which is expected to take place early in 1928; will necessitate a 
change in the provisions of the Bank Charter Act, 1844, and in 
the Bank Act, 1826, by which the issue of notes below £5 was 
prohibited in England and Wales. 

Currency in the Irish Free State. 

The Coinage Act, 1926, and the Currency Act, 1927, provided 
for the establishment in the Irish Free State of a composite legal 
tender system. Gold coins are to be unlimited legal tender, 
while the limited legal tender is to consist of token coins of silver 
up to 40s., of nickel up to 10s., of bronze up to Is. The silver and 
bronze coins are the same size and weight as the RiTuilflr British 
coins, the former being 750 fine. 

Irish paper currency has hitherto consisted of British treasury 
notes and of bank notes issued by six Irish banks under the pro- 
visions of the Bank Charter (Ireland) Act, 1845. These bank 
notes arc not legal tender, although notes of the Bank of Ireland 
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are legal tender for payment of Irish Revenue. The Currency 
Act, 1927, provides for the establishment in the Irish Free State 
of an independent Currency Commission formed of representatives 
of the Government and of the existing hanks. The Commission 
is empowered to issue to the shareholding banks legal tender notes 
in denominations of 10s., £1, £5 and upwards, in exchange for 
British Government securities, British legal tender or bank drafts 
V payable in London. These notes are to be secured by gold, 
British legal tender or Government securities, or sterling balances 
at a British bank, and to be convertible on demand into sterling 
(and eventually into gold). In addition, aU shareholding banks 
are empowered to issue consolidated bank notes convertible into 
legal tender at their head offices in Dublin. ' The bank notes are 
to be all of uniform design, except that they will bear the name 
of the issuing bank. Any bank may exceed the proportion of 
the total note issue allocated to it on payment of a tax on the 
excess. 

Currency in Scotland. 

The currency of Scotland is similar to that of England, except 
that Bank of England notes are not legal tender, while a consider- 
able proportion of the circulating currency consists of bank notes 
of £1 and upwards issued by eight banks imder the provisions of 
the Bank Charter (Scotland) Act, 1846. The authorised issues of 
each of these banks is limited to the average amount of their 
issue in the twelve months preceding the passing of the Act, but 
any bank may exceed the limi t if it holds coin or bullion against 
the excess issue at its head office or principal place of issue. 
Scotch bank notes are 7iot legal tender. 

The Gold Standard. 

The definite adoption of the gold standard by Britain in 1816 . 
was a vital step in the economic history of this country. It. was 
followed by a wonderful period of progress, marked by the 
ascendancy of this country in industry and commerce and by the 
rise of London to supremacy as the foremost financial centre of 
the world. The gold standard was maintained in this countiy 
in the face of great opposition, both at home and abroad, but 
one by one aU the leading nations have adopted the same system 
in practice, although in theory they may stiU pretend to adhere 
to the bimetallic standard. 

Three conditions are essential to the maintenance of a ftill 
gold standard. In the first place, all forms of paper currency | 
-circulating within the country must be redeemable without ' 
restriction in gold coin of eqmvalent face value. Secondly, both 
notes and .coins, must stand at absolute parity with gold bullion. *■ 
This means that there must be no restrictions oh the movement 
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of gold or on the exchange of the gold ciLrrency of the country 
with the gold currency of other countries having a gold standard, 
at mint par rates or approximately so. In measuring mint 
par rates, due allowance must ' be made for any tax on gold 
imports or exports, or for any subsidy given for the encourage- 
ment of gold mining or for the exportation of gold. Thirdly, 

- 'any person must be entitled to receive gold coin or legal tender 
'! in exchange for gold bullion from the Mint or Central Bank, 
free of all charge for minting and without any restrictions as to 
amount. 

These conations were fulfilled in Britain before the war and 
are at present fulfilled in the United States. The systems now 
existing in most of the so-called gold standard countries are 
really modifications of the full gold standard. In Great Britain, 
the Argentine and certain other countries, the existing system 
is described as a gold bullion standard. This implies that gold 
bullion, but not necessarily gold coin, must be freely issued or 
accepted by the Central Bank in exchange for legal tender 
currency. Circulating legal tender notes are not convertible 
into gold coin, and a holder of gold bullion is not entitled to 
demand that it shall be minted into gold coin. A second modi- 
fication of the full gold standard which is now being widely 
adopted is the gold exchange, standard. The essential of this 
system, which is'-dperative in India, Germany, Austria and a 
number of other countries, is that the country concerned shall , 
use an internal currency of silver or paper which is maintamed 
at a fixed parity with gold by artificial control of the c^rency and 
of the foreign exchanges. This usually involves, first, regulations 
entitling the holder of currency to exchange it for gold at the 
fixed parity, and entitling the holder of gold to exchange it for 
currency at the same rates ; secondly, the maintenance of reserves 
of foreign exchange on gold standard countries in the form of 
bills, notes or securities of those countries, exchange being sold 
against those reserves in order to maintain the currency at a 
parity with gold. 


The Advantages of the Gold Standard. 

Apart from the eminent suitability of gold as a metal for 
coinage purposes, on account of its convenience and physical \ 
properties (see ante, page 391), the greatest merit of the gold ^ 
standard is that the metal has universal acceptability, being 
accepted without hesitation by. the nationals of aU'co'untries, and ,, 
therefore such a standard establishes aix interndti^tli/nmsure^pf 
..value. Under an effective gold standard a country has an auto-r^ 
matic machinery by which, cre^t expansion and exchange fluctua- Ci 
regulated. One other advantage of such' ah' arrange- 
ment is worthy of mention — the cgnfidence-which it im^ires. As 
. ]\Ir, McKenna has stated, the psychological and moral aspects 
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are as vital in this matter as the purely economic conditions, 
for, as he has stated, “ So long as nine people out of ten in every 
country think the gold standard the best, it is the best.” 1 

Disadvantages of the Gold Standard. 

Against these very powerful advantages must be set the 
following disadvantages. In the first place, it is frequently 
objected that gold is not a stabl e..standard, of value as measured 
-•in terms of goods and services, ovdng to the effect of the supply of 
>/new-gol(Lon worl d prices— ^n ^lrect*wHicir,'lHdugIi slight, makes' 
itself felt over a period of years. Secondly, the expansion in bank 
■ credit depends rather on new supplies of the metal than on eco- 
nomic" and natural conditions. In the third place, it is con- 
tended that the gold standard does not act as a compensating 
balance to the tendency of var 3 ^g economic and psychological 
influences to affect prices, while, lastly, the opponents of the 
system point to the fact that the gold standard collapsed during 
the War in European .belligerent nations, . e.g., Germany, while 
at the same time other nations were flooded with imwanted gold, 
as, for example, the United States of America. 

The > recognition of these disadvantages by a number of 
eminent economists has in recent years occasioned much contro- 
versy over the advisability of restoring the gold standard in this 
country, and two schools of thought have arisen, holding widely 
divergent views on the matter. Tliis question is further considered 
in relation to the Foreign Exchanges in Chapter ^ to which 
reference may be made at this point with advantage. 



CHAPTER 24 


THE THEORY OF MONEY AND PRICES 

t 

Considerable speculation and mucli controversy have 
centred in recent years around the theory of money and the 
means by which the value of money is determined. In so far 
as money is to be regarded as a commodity, its value must be 
determined, like that of all other commodities, by the ordinary 
laws of supply and demand. Nevertheless, in seeking to explain 
the determination of the value of money, a dhBficulty arises at 
the outset by reason of the fact that whereas the value of aU 
other commodities is nowadays e35)ressed in terms of one com- 
modity — ^money (i.e., gold or its representative) — ^there is no 
one commodity in terms of which the value of gold itself may 
be measured. But just as we can measure the value of a table 
in terms of so many bushels of wheat, for example, so can we 
measure the value of a sovereign also in terms of so many bushels 
of wheat. The value of money can, therefore, be measured by 
the quantities of other commodities for which it will exchange ; 

'■ it rises if a given xmit of money will purchase more commoditiesi 
and falls if a smaller quantity only of the eame oommodities| 
can be bought. Now the values of commodities expressed , iqi 
terms of money are called 'prices, so the value of money in terms 
of commodities is measured by the~gener^ level/ of pri^ i.e., 
by ‘its general piuchasihg power. If a unit of money purchases 
more of certain commodities to-day than it did yesterday, its 
value is said to have risen. Conversely, its value falls if it pur- 
chases less of the same commodities than before. In other 
words, the value of money varies inversely as the general level of 
prices. 

INDEX NUMBERS 

It would be obviously impossible to obtain any precise informa- 
tion as to the general level of the prices of all commodities at 
any particular time. Not only are the commodities -bought and 
sold almost i n nu m erable, but the prices at which similar trans- 
actions are efPected in the same commodity are also subject to 
great variation. On the other hand, it would be useless to rely 
upon changes in the value of one or two selected articles as an 
indication of general changes in prices. Consequently it becomes 
necessary to fix upon an arbitrary selection of commodities, and 
to^ obtain an indication of the changes in the general level of 
prices by considering an average of the fluctuations in the 
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prices of a large number of representative articles. Such an 
average is called an Index Number. 

In this country several well-known index numbers are com- 
piled -periodically, and although the methods adopted vary 
considerably, the results approximate very closely. Essentially, 
the method adopted is to choose a number of representative 
commodities in constant demand, and to note the average price 
''■ of "aTgiven quantity of each commodity in ahy year or" series 
of^ea rs' which it' isrihtended to use. as. a basis. Obviously, the 
yeaFchosen must ho^normal so far as. possible ; it must not fall 
in the middle of a war'penodi'pf in .the 'middle of a long period 
of peace, or too early in history to make it acceptable as a basis 
for modern calculations. Consequently the base years of some 
■ inHex numbers have been changed from time to time, although 
others have been continued without alteration. The index 
number of the weekly Economist (commenced in 1869) was 
originally based on the period 1845-50, but is now based on the 
average prices of forty-four chosen commodities during the 
period 1901-1905 ; ^ that of the Board of Trade is now based 
on the average prices in 1913 of one hundred and fifty important 
commodities. The total of the average prices so determined 
forma a basis with which are compared similar totals for the 
same articles in years subsequent to the base period. As a 
rule, the total in the basic period is reckoned as 100, and the 
sum of the averages in subsequent years is easily indicated as 
a percentage rise or faU on the figures of the base period. Thus, 
if the index number in one year is stated to be 123, it indicates 
a rise of 23 per cent as compared with the period adopted as the 
standard of comparison. 

A brief description of the Economist index number will serve 
to explain the principles on which the comparative figures are 
compiled. The commodities chosen are divided into five groups : 
respectively Cereals and Meat, Other Food Products, Textiles, 
Mine rals, and Miscellaneous. In the case of very important 
commodities two or more wholesale prices of different varieties 
are taken, and the basic figure for each group (e.g., 500 for cereals 
and meat) bears to the total figure of 2,200 a proportion estimated 
to correspond to the relative importance of each group in the 
national economy. The basic total of 2,200 is equated to 100, 
and totals for subsequent periods are expressed as a percentage 
of this figure, as in the table on page 412, taken from the 
Economist. 

It wiU be noted that the index number reached its highest point 
(379*6) in March, 1920, during the post-war boom period. J^om 
December, 1921, to the end of 1923 the index kept fairly steady, 
showing a gradual tendency to rise at the end of the latter year. 

^ Since 1923, the Economist has published a second index number which is based 
on prices ruling in July 1014, immediately before the outbreak of the Great War. 
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Wholesale Commodity Prices 


Date. 

Cereals and 

Meat. 

Other Food Pro- 
ducts (Tea, 
Sugar, etc.). 

Textiles. 

Minerals. 

Miscellaneous' 
(Rubber, Tim- 
ber, Oils, etc.). 

Total. 

% 

Basis (avg. 1901-5) 


600 

300 

500 

400 

500 

2200 

100-0 

End July, 1914 



679 

362 

616J 

464^ 

653 

2565 

116-6 


Dog., 1915 



897 

446 

731 

714 

8484 

3634 

166-1 

99 

Deo., 1917 



1286^ 

686 

1684i 

8394 

1348| 

6845 

263-2 

99 

Nov., 1918 



1289 

782J 

1848 

903 

1389^ 

6212 

282-6 

9f 

Mar., 1920 



1608 

914 

2974i 

1246 

17094 

8352 

379-6 

99 

Dec. „ 



1344 

805 

1284 

1216 

1276" 

5924 

269-3 

99 

Dec., 1921 



921^ 

636 

1106 

762 

934 

4367 

198-0 

99 

June, 1922 



lOOOJ 

676J 

1135 

690 

887 

4389 

199-6 


Dec. „ 



861 

706 

1184i 

705 

8074 

4264 

193-8 


Deo., 1923 



853 

816^ 

1382^ 

774 

755 

4580 

208-2 

99 

Deo., 1924 



992 

789i 

1462 

8154 

806 

4855 

220-7 

99 

Deo., 1925 



936i 

679 

1120 

733 

7824 

4251 

193-2 

«l 

June, 192G 



893^ 

682^ 

963| 

736 

7604 

4035 

183-4 


Dec. „ 



876 

736^ 

859 

773J 

731 

3975 

180-7 

9> 

Jan., 1927 



867^ 

734 

8734 

734^ 

7184 

3928 

• 178-6 

99 

Fob. „ 

• 


sm 

740i 

904 

742 

728 

4012 

182-4 


Mar. „ 

• 

• 

880i 

704 

9094 

725 

726 

3944 

179-3 

99 

^1. „ 

• 

« 

886 

697 

9174 

704J 

716 

3921 

178-2 

99 

MTay „ 

• 

« 

911 

724 

961J 

673i) 

716 

3986 

181-2 

99 

June „ 



913J 

716 

1007 

G62i 

705 

4004 

182-0 

99 

July „ 

• 


872 

707 

1068 

6604 

7044 

4002 

181-9 

99 

Aug. „ 

• 


883 

731 

nil 

640 

706 

4071 

186-0 


The Formation of Index Numbers. 

The compilation of index numbers, involving as it does the 
comparison of prices over a series of years, is necessarily a task 
recLuiring the greatest possible care. As in other departments 
of statistics, an entirely unbiassed ^d. unprejudiced mind is 
necessary, .together with a Mde genefarfioJvded^^nd=a3equate — 
sources of iniOTmatiohi 

The Choice oe Commodities is naturally the fira^and most 
important essential. The articles selected musfTie m^bonstaisf 
demand, and such as are purchased with regularity by'^“clasBes^ \ 
of the commumty. Uncertain demand causes considefSblerfluctu* — 
atiohs which would not give a true perspective; consequently 
articles of ordinary consumption are those chiefly used. On 
some commodities a larger proportion of small incomes is spent 
than on others ; bread is a. far more important ^article of diet 
to the^ poor than to the rich, who have a greater variety of food 
at their disposal. Then, again, bread is a more important article 
of general use than is silk or fruit ; far more people buy bread 
ever}’^ day than buy silk every week. On the other hand, a 
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fair proportion must be maintained between manufactured goods 
and raw materials, for the average income is about equally 
divided between the two classes. To overcome these (hfficulties 
and to give important articles their due proportion of influence 
on the final result, the system of “ weighting ” is adopted, i.e., 
the average price of each commodity, or the percentage rise or 
fall in that price, is multiplied by a number indicative of its 
' estimated comparative importance (so far as the quantity con- 
sumed is concerned) iu the general lit of commodities ; e.g., the 
average price of bread may be multiplied by 11, that of meat 
by 7, that of tobacco by 1, and so on. The system of weighting 
is not used in the Economist index number but is replaced by 
the method of using several prices of different varieties of one 
commodity in determining the average ; e.g., two wheat prices 
and four cotton prices are taken. Small differences in the 
weights do not greatly affect the final result, but a weighted 
index is hlcely to inspire greater confidence than one which is 
not weighted. 

In spite of the care which is bestowed on the selection of 
commo(fities, it is frequently objected that the results obtained 
are arbitrary and that the commodities chosen are too limited 
both in number and scope. In ordinary index numbers the 
costs of many items such as the rent of houses and land, the 
cost of clothes, furniture and amusements, etc., are omitted, 
although, of course, part of all incomes is spent thereon. Attempts 
are made to obviate these difficidties in the case of certain cost 
of living figures, the chief of which is that of the Ministry of 
Labour. This is based on the average cost, in 1914, of such 
items as food, rent, clqthing, fuel and light, the index in sub- 
sequent years being shown as a percentage rise or fall on the 
basic period. The table on the following page, also from the 
Economist, shows the method of presenting this index. 

The Determination oe Prices is a task of considerable 
difficulty, and one which necessitates unremitting care. Indeed, 
the collection of reliable data concerning retail prices is so diffi- 
cult that it is not generally adopted, although it is made the 
basis of the Ministry of Labour cost of living index already 
quoted. As a rule, wholesale prices are taken, chiefly because 
wholesale articles, and particularly raw materials, are subject 
to smaller fluctuation in price and to less variation in quality 
than manufactured articles, and because it is easier to obtain 
accurate figures from records supplied by the Board of Trade, 
Chambers of Commerce, wholesale dealers and others, than from 
retail shopkeepers and the ordinary consumers of goods. Whole- 
sale prices tend to approximately the same level for the whole 
country, and are cut much finer than retail prices, which may 
differ widely as between one district and another, or indeed, as 
between one shop and another in the same locahty. 
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Ministry of Labour Cost of Living Figure 

AVEBAQH PSBOESTAOE iBOBEASIi SINOE JVLT, 1914. — AZL ITEMS. 


(Food, Rent, Clothing, Fuel, and Light, etc.) 


Month 

(beginning of). 

1918. 

1919. 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

1924. 

1920. 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

January 

86-90 

120 

126 

166 

92 

77 

76 

February 

90 

120 

130 

151 

88 

79 

73 

March 

90 

115 

130 

141 

86 

78 

72 

April 

90-95 

no 

132 

133 

82 

73 

68 

May 

95-100 

105 

141 

128 

81 

71 

67 

June 

100 

105 

160 

119 

80 

69 

68 

July 

100-106 

105-110 

162 

119 

84 

70 

70 

August 

no 

116 

155 

122 

81 

71 

70 

September 

no 

116 

161 

120 

79 

72 

72 

October 

116-120 

120 

164 

no 

78 

76 

74 

November 

120-126 

126 

176 

103 

80 

80 

79 

December 

120 

125 

169 

99 

80 

81 

79 


Retail prices are also more subject than wholesale prices to 
the many influences affecting the consumption of the same 
commodities as between one period and another. Changes 
in relative prices may result in the complete or partial sub- 
stitution of one commodity, the price of which has risen, by 
another, the price of which has not changed or has fallen. 
Further, some articles of consumption may in a later period 
replace other articles formerly used ; “A generation which 
knows not butter may have supplanted a generation which 
knew not margarine 

Nevertheless, retail prices are better as a basis for cost of 
living index numbers, on which are now based the wages paid 
to certain classes of workers. It is only right that the figures 
determining remuneration should be based on the prices of, 
articles on which that remuneration is actually spent. Changes /' 
in wholesale prices may not necessarily result in proportional'! 
changes in retail prices, and the latter may vary even thought 
the former remain unchanged. * 

The comparison of prices over several years is rendered 
particularly difficult because articles change considerably in 
description and quality. This factor is, however, less marked 
in the wholesale than in the retail markets, and is a further 
reason for the general adoption of wholesale prices as the basis 
of most index numbers. 

In spite of the difficulties mentioned and the many objections 
which are made to the method of index numbers, it is found 
that the results obtained by various methods are generally in 

^ Money, D. H. Robertson, page 26. 
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broad agreement. Index numbers are at best only approximate ; 
their very construction shows that they are not intended to 
be meticulously accurate, but merely an approximate indication 
of the trend of prices over a period. They have certainly proved 
of the greatest utility to the economist and politician, to the 
statesman and business organiser alike, and in any case the 
general accuracy of their conclusions is so well recognised as 
to permit of the cost of living figmre being used in modem com- 
munities as a basis on which are calculated the wages and salaries 
of large numbers of industrial and commercial workers. 

The method of index numbers gives us a reasonably accu- 
rate basis for comparing changes in the value of money over a 
period of years, but it gives us no indication of the cause of ■ 
those fluctuations. Rising prices mean a fall in the value of' 
money, falling prices mean that the value of money is rising. 
But what are the factors which influence or determine these 
movements ? Obviously the matter can be approached in two 
ways : we may endeavour to discover the causes of fluctuations 
in the prices of commodities, or we may try to find thd reasons 
for changes in the value of money, for a change on the one side 
results in a change in the other. However, the prices of com- 
modities are subject to innumerable factors which are incapable 
of accurate estimation ; as, for example, fluctuations in harvests, 
floods and insect pests, political and social conditions and the 
prospects of peace or of war. On the other hand, it is possible 
to reach certain general conclusions with regard to money itself 
considered as a commodity, and consequently it is usual tp 
approach the problem from this side. 

The Quantity Theory of Money. 

As already stated, the value of money is measured by the ^ 
quantity of other articles for which it can be exchanged. Alterna- 
tively, we may say that the general level of prices at which goods 
are sold depends on the quantity of money available to effect 
purchases. Thus a sudden increase in the quantity of money 
available, without any corresponding increase in the volume of 
goods, 1^1 result in a rise in prices, for more units of money 
will be' available to purchase each unit of commodities. Con- 
versely, a decrease in the quantity of money, with no change 
in the available quantity of commodities, will result in a fall in 
the prices of the commodities bought, because less money can be 
offered in exchange. This, in short, is the Quantity Theory of 
Money, and in its barest form it may be thus stated : — “ Every 
change in the quantity of money in circulation ‘produces, other things 
being equal, a direcUy ‘proportional change in prices 

This statement of the tendency was that adopted by the older 
economists, but in recent times it has been much discredited. 
It is undoubtedly true as a general statement that an increase 
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of money in circulation does result in a rise in prices : since the 
war Tve have had numerous examples of soaring prices (i.e., a 
fall in the value of money) resulting from too great an issue 
of paper currency in various states. It is also common know- 
ledge that in gold and silver mining communities, where the 
precious metals are comparatively abundant and commodities 
are comparatively scarce, prices are very high. Further, in the 
past marked rises in prices have often followed great discoveries 
of the precious metals in various parts of the world. 

Nevertheless, this bald statement of the theory is scarcely 
applicable to modem conditions, although it might possibly 
apply in a hypothetical community wherein the only forms of 
money are gold coins, where every piece of money exchanges but 
once, no hoarding takes place and money is used for monetary 
purposes only. Then the value of money will be the value of 
gold, and such an “ equation of exchange ” as is embodied in 
the theory may be obtained ; every increase in the quantity of i 
money, unaccompanied by a change in the number of com- 
modities, will raise prices and so lower the value of the medium/ 
of exchange, whilst the converse would also be true. If the\ 
quantity of goods remained constant while the quantity of 
money doubled, prices would also double ; if the quantity of 
money decreased by 50 per cent., prices also would fall by half. 
Similar results would accrue if the quantity of money remaiued 
constant while the number of commo^ties varied : if the quantity 
of commodities doubles while money remains constant, then will 
prices fall by half and the value of money be doubled. In such 
circumstances, the elasticity of demand for money is equal to 
unity. 

In modem communities no such hypothetical conditions exist, 
and the bare statement of the Quantity Theory has to be modified 
because account must be taken of the following factors : — 

The Use oe Cbedit Instkoments as Money. — Nowadays 
by far the greater proportion of the world's currency consists of 
cheques, bills and bank notes. These pass from hand to hand in 
discharge of debts and in payment for commodities. Their use 
economises that of metalfio currency, and must obviously be 
taken into consideration in computing the quantity of money 
in circulation. Further, the system of modem banking and of 
book-credits permits a great reduction in the use of money for' 
the settlement of debt, and has undoubtedly prevented that 
enormous rise in the value of money which must otherwise have 
resulted from the difficulty of keeping the supply of metallic 
currency proportionate to the demand. 

The R^mriY oe CmcnLATiON.— -To-day one piece of money 
may function in a thousand transactions, and each time it circu- 
lates it does as much work as if an entirely new piece were used. 
In other words, a shilling which circulates 10,000 times does as 
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muclL work as 10,000 shillings each circulating once only. Thus , 
in endeavouring to estimate the quantity of effective money in', 
cicculation one must consider each unit of money in relation to '' 
the number of times it passes or circulates. If two countries have 
exactly the same number of units of money, but in one country 
those units circulate twice as quickly as in the other, i.e., the 
“ momentum ” of money in one country is twice as great as in 
•i the other, then the quantity of effective money in the former 
country is necessarily twice as great as that in the latter. 

Thus the use of credit instruments and the increased rapidity 
of circulation of aU forms of money increase the supply of 
elective money, i.e., the total quantity of money available to 
settle transactions, and accordingly cause a lowering of its value. 

The Activity of Exchange or The Volume of Trade. — 
The greater the activity of exchange or the greater the volume of 
trade, the niQ.r iB.sales.and purchases, advances and .loans, wage and 
salary jpayments,. etc., which have to be effected by the' use' of 
money. The more transactions there are to be made, the greater 
■the demand for the money commodity, and, consequently, the 
^hi gh^ its, .value, and the lower the general level of prices. Con- 
versely, stagnant industry means a surplus of money and a fall in 
its value. This is indicated at once by the high rate of interest 
for money when trade is brisk, and by the low rate which prevails 
when trade is stagnant. 

The Value of Money. 

We may conclude, therefore, that, at any moment, the value of 
money, like that of other commodities, is determined by the relation 
between the demaridfor money and its supply. 

By supply of money we must understand the quantity of | 
all_ forms of. exchange media multiplied by- the rapidity of their * 
circ^atibn." i.'e„' the s upply of effective. money ; and by demand' 
toY' money we must^ understand %e total number of exchanges. , 
whi ch h ave to be effected by the use of money. ' If, therefore, r 
the supply H money “remams constant during any period of 
time, while the demand for money increases because of greater 
trade activity, then wiU a given quantity of money purchase 
more goods than before, that is, its value will rise and general 
prices win fall. Conversely, if the total quantity of goods to be . 
exchanged remains the same, while the supply of money increases, 
either through an increase in the quantity of exchange media 
or through an increase in the rapi^ty of their circulation, the 
value of money will fall and general prices will rise. To proceed .. 
a step further, if the demand for money at any time increases , 
more quicMy than the supply, the result will be a rise in the 
value of money and a corresponding fall in general prices ; while, 
if the supply of money increases more quickly than the demand, 

2d 
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there will he a faU in the value of money and a corresponding 
rise in general prices. 

An important difEerence requires to be noticed between the 
determination of the value of money and the determination of 
the value of ordinary commodities. Whereas in the case of an 
ordinary commodity, say, steel, there is no proportional relation- 
ship between fluctuations in demand and supply and variations 
in price, in the case of money, by hypothesis, the value at any 
moment varies in exact proportion to the changes in demand 
or supply. If supply is doubled while demand is unchanged, 
I the value of money is exactly halved. If demand is halved 
while supply is doubled, the value of money is reduced to one- 
quarter. 

There is, however, a similarity in the fact that, as the normal 
value of a commodity tends to approximate to its cost of pro- 
duction, so, in the long run, the value of money is influenced by 
the cost of production of the precious metals. Dear money and 
cheap goods make mining cheaper and more “profitable, and 
hence tend to increase the output of the precious rnetals. Con- 
versely, cheap money and dear goods lessen the incentive to 
mining, and hence tend to decrease the supply of the monetary 
metal or to diminish its rate of increase. 


The Equation of Exchange. 

We may therefore state the Quantity Theory of Money in 
more general terms as follows : — ^The general level of prices tends 
to vary directly with the quantity of money and its rapidity of 
circulation (i.e., its supply), and inversely with the activity of 
exchange (i.e., the demand for money in^cated by the number 
of goods exchanged multiplied by their prices). 

Professor Irving Fisher ^ calls this “ the equation of 
exchange ” and expresses it mathematically thus : — 


Poc 


MxV 

T 


9 


where P is the price level ; M is the Quantity of Money in circula- 
tion ; V is the velocity of circulation of that money, M ; and T is 
the volume of trade effected, or the total amount of debts and aU 
forms of transactions to be liquidated by the use of the money. 

Alternatively, it may be expressed thus : — 

PT=MV. 

In^ this case PT is described as the “ goods side ” of the 
- equation and MV as the “ money side In order to include the 
settlement of debts by the transfer of credit instruments, so 

^ Ttie Pvrchaaing Power of Money, Chap. XI,, Sec. 2. 
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pronounced a feature in modem communities, the equation is . 
extended as follows : — 

PT = MV + M'V', 

where M' is the total amount of all forms of cheques, notes and 
instruments of credit in circulation ; V' is the average velocity of ■ 
the circulation of these credit instruments. Then M'V' is the 
total value of purchases by means of credit instruments. 


Limitations of the Quantity Theory. 


It is very necessary in estimating the position of the Quantity 
Theory in economic science to avoid, on the one hand, the danger 
of accepting the statement of the theory as an exact explanation of 
the way in which the value of money is determined, and, on the 
other hand, the mistake made by those who dismiss the theory 
as a worthless truism. 

In the first place, it must be understood that the theory, like 
most economic laws, is .merely indicative of a tendency, and, 
while it depends essentially on the acceptance of the proposition 
that money is a commodity, and, as such, that its value is deter- 
mined .by- the laws of supply and demand, it does not imply that 
every change in the volume of money has a corresponding effect 
on prices (and, inversely, on the value of money itself). It some- 
times happens that a slight increase in the quantity of money 
stimulates the demand for money (i.e., the supply of goods) to 
such an extent that the ultimate effect of the increased volume 
of money is actually to lower prices, and thus to raise the value of 
money. Again, while brisk trade may result in an increase in 
the volume of transactions, it may nevertheless coincide with a 
period of high prices (as in 1919-20) ; conversely, a period of 
slack trade may coincide with the prevalence of low prices (as in 
1920-25). This may be explained by the fact that during a boom 
period the volume of trade increases, but the value of money (at 
the beginning of the boom at any rate) increases more than propor- 
tionately. Similarly, in a slack period, although the volume of 
trade contracts, the value of money also contracts to an even 
greater extent. 

The charge that the theory is merely a truism, or in other 
words that it merely shows that the general level of prices is 
determined by the formula. 


General Price Level oc 


Qnantiiy of money exchanged for goods 
Quantity of goods exchanged for money’ 


seems plausible at first. But it is evident that the theory tells 
us more about the determination of prices than this. The value 
of the quantity theory, as modified to allow for modem conditions, 
lies in its explanation of the effect which is likely to result from 
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changes in, say, the rapidity of circulation of rnoney, jiew. ^s^ 
coveries of gold, a contraction of credit, huge ksues*. of '.paper 
money, or from improvements in industry leading to a vastly 
increased output of goods. In considering the effect' of any one 
of those influences we must be very careful to watch for other 
factors which may balance or even outweigh the particular 
influence under consideration. 

Apart from these necessary limitations, a number of material 
objections to the quantity theory have been made from time to 
time, "nius one school of economists (of whom the chief esqjonent 
is the German professor, G. F. Knapp, in his historical work, Th& 
State TTamry of Money) holds that money derives its value, not 
from any intrinsic worth which it may possess — as is the case with 
gold — ^but solely from the action of the State in declaring it to be 
legal tender. According to this school, pieces of tin, stamped with 
the government fiat, would serve as money just as well as gold, 
provided (and this is a very important proviso) that the issue of 
such money pieces was strictly controlled, and provided also that 
forgery was effectively guarded against. 

Then, again, there are certain economists who dislike the 
orthodox statement of the theory, which assumes that money (or 
at least gold, which is the basis of most monetary systems) is a 
commodity and that its value as such is determined by the laws of 
supply and demand. Professor Caiman,^ for instance, stresses 
the fact that unlike most commodities money is not governed 
by the strict law of supply and demand because there is always 
such a huge stock already in existence that an additional supply 
is barely felt unless it is of extraordinary amount. Accordingly, 
he takes the view that the demand for currency is furnished “ not 
by the number and amount of transactions, but by the ability and 
willingness of persons to hold currency, in the same way as we 
think of the demand for houses as coming not from the persons 
who buy and re-sell or lease and sub-lease houses, but from the 
persons who occupy houses 

Other economists take exception to the heterogeneous char- 
acter of the terms involved in the “ equation of exchange ” 
previously mentioned, and contend that the amount of cheques in 
circulation cannot be added to the amount of gold in circulation 
any more than two per cent, per annum can be added to £100. 
“ The proposition which we have laid down respecting the 
dependence of general prices upon the quantity of money in 
circiflation must be understood as applying only to a state of 
things in which money, that is gold or silver, is the exclusive 
instrument of exchange, and actually passes from hand to hand, 
at every purchase, credit in any of its shapes being unJciKywn. "When 
credit comes into play as a "means of purchasing distinct from 
money in hand, we shall hereafter And that the connection between 

See “ The Application of the Theoretic Apparatus of Supply and Demand to 
Units of CiuTonoy,’ Economic Journal, Dec., 1921, also Money, page 72. 
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prices Rnd the amotmt of the circulating medium is much less 
direct and ultimate, and that such coimection as does eidst no 
longer admits of so simple a mode of expression ”?■ 

Finally, it is sometimes objected that the theory cannot be 
applied to the conditions obtaining in a particular country to 
explain the rise or fall of prices within it without taking into 
account _the. posi tion of prices aU over the world. In the same 
'waythat the oceans have approximately the same level through- 
out the world, so money always tends by the process of inter- 
national exchange to obtain the same value notwithstanding 
that social or political conditions in a particular country may 
raise_or l ower its value there for the tirhe being. 


Arguments in Favour of the Theory. 

On behalf of the theory it has been claimed that a law simila r 
to that emmciated regulates prices in proportion to the amoimt of 
money of aU kinds in circulation, and that this law has applied 
in some degree to conditions of trade and labour in all countries 
and at aU times, aU persons having some appreciation of its exist- 
ence'. Secondly, it is held that the law is applicable to conditions 
prevailing in England to-day, but the complexity of the term 
‘ money ” considered in aU its forms prevents the law from being 
enunciated in such a manner as permits of close definition, and 
which admits of positive proof by substitution of numerical values 
for the terms involved. Nevertheless it is apparent that, by ' 
reason of the issue of treasury notes, the increase in the issue of 
Bank of England notes and the extension of credit as a result of the 
war, prices in this country have risen during and since the war 
in accordance with the theory. 

Thirdly, it is maintained that the theory must be considered 
as regulating the rise in prices throughout the world, and that when 
it is applied to explain movements in prices in a particular country, 
the indirect working of the theory in' regulating prices in other, 
countries must likewise be taken into consideration. 

Finally, it is pointed out that a clear case can be established 
for the acceptance of the theory in its relation to the general 
level of prices, because it is possible to lower, to stabilise, or to 
raise the general level of prices by any of the following methods of 
regulating the amount of money in circulation or by a combina- 
tion of some of these methods, as, for example, by (a) controUing | 
the working of the gold mines and curtailing or subsidising the '; 
production of gold, which plan was considered and rejected by i 
the Monetary Conference of 1892; (6) regulating the amount' 
of gold in circulation by controlling the mintage, as was done ' 
in the Scandinavian countries during the war, when the central | 
banks were no longer obliged to buy gold at the legal rates of ■ 
mintage ; (c) varying the standard of value, while retaining the i 
1 John S. Mill, Political Economy, Book 3, Chapter Vin., Sec. 4. 
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''name of the unit of account, as suggested by Professor Irving 
Fisher in his plan for an “ unshrinkable ” doUar ; (d) controlling 
the circulation of bank and government notes ; (e) regulating 
the circulation of cheques and instruments of credit by fixing 
the proportions of banking reserves ; (/) encouraging an increase 
in the volume of trade, for the liquidation of which money in 
aU its forms is required. 

Fluctuations in Prices. 

The reasons for fiuctuations in prices have been hotly debated 
by economists for many years. The quantity theory in its 
older form was obviously an inadequate explanation of the 
considerable changes in price levels which took place in modern 
times, but if the foregoing explanation of the equation is accepted, 
it is clear that fiuctuations in the general price level may be 
attributable to fluctuations in the demand for money (i.e., 
variations in the number of. transactions) or to fluctuations 
in ' the supply of money, or to a combmation of both of these 
causes. 

Fluctuations in the-Demand for Money (i.e. on the “ goods 
side ”), may be attributable to one or both of two factors : 
(a) Changes in the volume of turnover, i.e. changes in the total 
quantity of goods exchanged. The quantity tends to increase 
under modern conditions, with the great extension of output 
which follows industrial development ; on the other hand, a con- 
traction of credit induces traders to sell stocks at low prices in 
order to obtain ready capital, (b) Changes in the rapidity of turn- 
over, i.e. changes in the number of times certain goods are 
exchanged. Just as one piece of money may circulate several 
times, so may a given article be the subject of several bargains, 
being purchased and sold again and again. 

Fluctuations in the Supply of Money (i.e. on the “ money 
side ”) may also result from one or both of two causes : (a) 
Changes in the amount of money available for effecting exchanges. 
The amount tends to increase with the extension of the use of 
bills, notes, and cheques, and with the vast expansion of credit 
arrangements in recent years. On the other hand, the increase in 
the use of the precious metals for hoarding and for the arts tends 
to restrict their supply and to enhance their value, (b) Changes 
in the velocity or rapidity of circulation of money. Circulation 
depends on the volume of trade, influenced chiefly by the density 
of a population and the stage of industrial development, and on 
the development of the credit system, which facilitates and extends 
the use of cheques and bank notes. 

Subject to the modifications which we have noted, the truth 
of the quantity theory of money has been often proved by past 
events in the history of this country, and the fluctuations in 
prices which have occurred at certain times are generally re- 
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cognised as being due to the operation of the law. The following 
summary may be useful in this connection : — 

Period. State of Prices. Causes. 

1820-49. ^Falling Prices ; The Industrial. Re volution, in the country 

caused a vast increase in trade and in the 
amount of goo^ produced. 

"^The demand for money vras greater than 
ite supply, hence prices fell rapidly and 
consistently. 

1849—74. , Rising Prices. 'Great supplies of gold from the new mines 

(1849-^7 — ^rapid ; in Callfomia and Australia increased 

1857—74 — slow.) the available amount of money and 

caused its value to fall and prices to rise. 
1874-96. Falling Prices. A falling oft in the output of the mines was 

I accompanied by a“vast demand for gold 
for special purposes, particularly for cur- 
rency. In 1871 Germany adopted the gold 
standard, and Italyfollowedsuit inT873. 
Thus the value of gold tended to rise, and 
prices tended to fall, a result which was 
accentuated by the great output of com- 
modities resulting from the opening up 
^ of the new countries and jfrona the _vast 
t'*' in^as6' in'ihdustrial ;^ductionT' 

1896-1900. Rapid Rise. The'"'^at increase in the supply of gold 

from the South Africa n mines and 
, \ the widespread dev^pmedt of the 

1 banking, system, with its use of cheques 
'ana~of credit payments, caused a great 
increase in the amount of money and 
O.in its velocity of circulation. Hence 
-.•■'.'gold fell in value and prices rose very 
rapidly. 

1900-14. Slow Rise. , The output of gold was maintained, but 

‘ production as a whole tended to be fairly 
constant. Hence prices were tending to 
rise slowly but steadily. 

1914-20. Unparalleled Rise. The amount of money was enormously 

? increased by the vast addition of paper 
' money to the world’s currencies! whilst 
the quantity of goods coming forward 
‘“t.for exchange was greatly restricted and 
was accompanied also by a certain de- 
” struotion of goods and of services for which 
'' payment had usually to be made. Enor- 
■ mous espansion took place also in the use 
'.'of credit, particularly by the Govenunent. 
*- War loans were issued by the State and 
taken up by the public with loans from 
the banks. The latter increased their 
advances against Government securities, 
.. whilst the State purchased goods with the 
'■* money borrowed and so increased pur- 
. chasing power in the hands of the public. 

. Ikesh issues of paper money were con- 
st^^l^requrod to enable employers to 
pay advancing wages and to enable 
labourers to pay for goods at advancing 
prices. (See also Chapter 30.) 
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Period. 

1920-22. 


1922-24. 


1925-27. 


StaU of Prices. 
Falling Prices. 


Slow Bise. 


Falling Prices. 


Causes. 

The rise in prices continued \mtil it assumed 
the usual “boom” appearance. Great 
quantities of goods were produced and 
1 vast stocks were unloaded hy producers 
\ to secure the advantage of the high prices. 
Prices fell rapidly, the fall being accentu- 
ated by the Government’s adoption of 
-the pohoy of deflation (see post, page 427), 
and by the restriction of credit facilities ' 
and the calling in of loans by the banks. 
C^(Bt. suffered a severe blow and every- 
where conditions became e:rtremely . de- 
1‘ pressed, while the diminution in the our- 
rency and the demand for gold for e^prt 
j purposes forced Its value to a"' great 
height. (See also Chapter 29.) 

The lowest point in the post-war slump was 
reached in September 1922, when the 
Board of Trade Index Number stood at 
154*3. From that time up to December 
\ 1924, as confidence_,.revived and the 
I purchasing "^wer of the belligerent 
countries increased, there was a gradual 
x rise in prices. 

jAfter the flrst half of 1925, however, the 
, upward movement was checked, and, 

I mainly on account of the deflationary 
> measures adopted in connection with the 
' restoration and maintenance of the gold 
\ standard, the tendency has been for prices 
to fall. 


The Effects of Fluctuations in Prices. 

The yalue of any person’s income depends on its power to 
purchase the goods and services produced by others. If the 
power of one person’s income to purchase the products of other 
people varied in exactly the same proportion as the power of 
their income to purchase his products, general fluctuations in 
prices might not have any very serious results. But unfortu- 
nately this is not what happens in actual fact. Changes in the 
value of money, i.e., fluctuations in prices, are generally harmful 
because they disturb the even basis of trade and .industry, and 
because they tSa&Tio benefit'soine classes af the expense of^Iiers. 

From' this point of view people may "be divided into' two- 
broad classes : first, those who are able to adjust their incomes^ 
comparatively quietly to changes in prices ; '"and secondly, those 
whose incomes are fixed for a long time ahead in terms of money. 
In the first group ar e p roducers of commodities in fairly regular 
demand, who can adjust'their ]prices — -and (Tonsequently thenf 
profits — according to the changes in the value of money. The 
second group includes professional men whose charges are fixed 
by custom, persons receiving pensions, annuities, retired pay, 
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or allowances, and the rentier class, i.e., persons whose income 
consists primarily of interest from investments. Clearly, ■ the 
former are afEected less than the latter by price fluctuations. 

In considering the general effects of fluctuations in prices it 
is -convenient to distinguish between their reactions on the 
tradu ction o f wealth (or, as it is sometimes stated, on the volume 
of the National Dividend), and their reactions on the Distribu- ■ 
ti pn of that wealth or dividend. 

TEiincTS on Prodtjction. — ^Violent fluctuations in prices re-- 
act adversely on-the^n roduction of wealth beca use t hey create 
u^ eTtaint'fl^ neZaLlthe great^t-ehemies ~~ of tealthyT iJusihess" 
enlSpris^ In modern industry, production is almost always 
iniSaled'long ahead of demand on an estimate of what that de- 
mand is Ukely to be. Countless operalions'^re nowadays con- 
ducted on a credit basis imderlying which are faith, hope, and 
^peqtat ipn. Appreciable changes in t^.generallpricerlevel — 
i n other words. m~t He puTchaAing^pn'wer of money — destroy this 
basis of sound trading because they cause purely arl5itl'aiy,'ahd 
u^Ily"unfor^ea^, changes in. the relationships “between' those 
■^d^iareeTio p^ and tho se w ho.:.have to rec eive . "Even when 
such changes are spread over a long periodV they may produce 
serious effects ; when they take place during relatively short 
periods they do incalculable harm. These reactions are particu- 
larly evidSirtTHtlnternatioh al tra de, since violent price fluctuations 
are always reflecte‘d''ih'''moveniiSits of the exchanges, and such 
movements reduce foreign trade to a ch aotic specultitior u — 

Eefeots on Distribution of RismG^RioES.^^^)f the broad 
classes in the community which we have distinguished — ^those 
who are readily able to adj ust their incomes to changes in the 
price level, and those who are less fortunately placed — ^those in 
the first class, roughly synonymous vith the business or producing 
community, are beneflcially affected by rising prices. The prices 
of the goods and services produced by these classes.immediately 
respond tp a JalLin the value of money, but the costs of labour 
(v^ es) a ndjof-c apital ( interest) rise more slowly. There is always 
"tnlag between the~upwSrd 'm6v^ent’”of jjncgs and the rise in 
wages and other items in costs. Even when proflts are rapidly 
expanding, the workers have usually_-to-fight_hard_for_additional._ 
gamings to meet the higher c ost of livin g. Moreover, producers 
generally olitain higher prices for their goods than those on which 
their estimates were based. C! pnsequently,_ profit-j nargins a re 
videned,_busi ness is_sti muIat e<C~ahd the busine ss classes-reap 
rich rewards. — 

This gain of the producing class is, of course, illusory, in so far 
as the increased proflts have to be expended on consumers’ goods, 
the prices of which have risen or are rising. Eor this reason 
rapidly rising prices may result in a considerable inflation of book 
proflts, and make these appear very much greater than they 
really arev^This reacts psj’chologically on business confldence — 
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already increased by the real gains — and leads to a rapid increase, 
in productive activity. Rising prices, therefore, are said to be 
“ good for trade 

On the other hand, since wages and salaries lag behind prices, 
the working classes tend to lose, and there is a growth of discon- 
tent and hardship. The duration of this time lag, and therefore 
the extent of the loss to the workers, depends chiefly on the 
ef&cacy of the trade union organisation, and of the machinery, 
if any, for the automatic regulation of wages in the industry 
concerned. 

Probably the most serious effects of rising prices result from 
the fact that debtors gain at the expense of creditors, since 
money borrowed when it was dear is paid back when it is cheap, 
while interest payments are lightened from the debtor’s stand- 
point and become of less real value to j&e^m Rising 

prices are thu^poHticafly“T>eneficia^l in icT f ar as a country’s 
national debt becomes a smaller real burden to the taxpayer. 
Indeed, one of the greatest inducements to inflation — ^as the 
events of the last few years have proved — is that national debts 
may be virtually repudiated by constant currency inflation, as 
happened, for example, in the case of Germany. Very adverse 
effects, however, fan pp.onjhe rentier class,, for, the real value 
of their incomes, as well as of .tHeir capital,', falls as .prices .rise. 

Ebbeots on Distbibution OB EatcLing Pbiobs. — EaUing 
prices have exactly opposite effects. People of the rentier class 
are benefited by the increase iii.the,.purchasmg., power of their 
incomes, and by the increased real value of their capital. 
Creditors (e.g., war loan stockholders) gain at the expense of 
debtors (e.g., the taxpajrers), so that the internal debt and its 
annual charge becomes a greater real burden to the community. 

The producing classes suffer because prices fall more rapidly ' 
than wages and other production costs can be reduced, 'il^pfit" 
margins are narrowed; they may even disappear and be c<m- 
verted into losses. Hence business is depressed. Producers aim 
at curtailing, or at any rate at not expanding production, while 
the fall in the prices of consumers’ goods tends to the under- 
statement of profits or to the overstatement of losses. The 
psychological effect is to increase the existing depression, and it 
is TiniversaUy agreed that falling prices are “bad for. tra de”. 
To some extent the wage-earners gain because wage-reductions 
are strenuously resisted and lag behind the faU m prices., but 
la.bour, as a whole, bears its main "share ‘ of a depression in .the., 
fp.rni of unemployment. Thus, falling "prices, or a rise in the 
value of money, mean that non-producers benefit at the expense 
of producers; labourers are put on short time- and. unemploy-, 
ment increases, and there is a continual drag on cre^t, current 
industry, and enterprise, due to the enhancement of past burdens 
in the form of debt and fixed charges. 

Clearly, fluctuations in prices are of the profoundest social 
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significance, and may exert immeasurable influences on the 
production and distribution of wealth. Indeed, it has been 
said with a great deal of truth that the mstability .of the value , , 
of rdoney is the greatest economic drawb'ac]s,xOf-modern„.times.'--' /V 

Inflation and Deflation. 

It should be clear from the foregoing explanation that the 
effects of rising and falling prices are the effects of a cJw/ngiTvg 
and not of a changed currency. It is the process of change in 
the value of money which brings about important reactions on 
production and distribution, and such reactions will continue 
until the community has adjusted itself to the new currency 
conditions. It is, therefore, not difficult to appreciate the great 
responsibility which rests upon the authority — either the Govern- 
ment or central bank — ^which in the modem community controls 
the volume of currency, nor is it difficult to understand the 
controversy which in recent years has surrounded the monetary 
policy of forcing prices up or down by “ inflation ” or “ deflation.” 

f Inflation may be defined as an cibnorr ml conscious y 
expansion of currency and credit beyond the amount necessary 
to supply the needs of trade at the existing level of prices.! ' It i 
is quite distinct from an ordinary expansion of currency and ' 
credit, such as may be rendered necessary by an increase in trade i 
or population. 

Deflation denotes a contraction of currency (and usually 
of credit) relatively to trade requirements at the existing level of 
prices. Deflation, hke inflation, implies conscious action by the 
monetary authority, but this time in the contractionary direction. 

Professor Cassel ^ describes deflation as “a process by 
which the internal value of the monetary unit is increased. 
This means a deliberate raising of the purchasing power of the 
unit in regard to commodities and services — ^i.e., a general and 
uniform reduction of prices, wages and salaries as measured in 
terms of the monetary unit ”, which is effected by a restriction, 
in the supply of the means of payment and a consequent 
reduction of the nominal purchasing power in the hands of , 
the public. This, of course, iiiyqlyes„a.,rise^in the., Bank, rate,’ J 
a .reduction of credit facilities. 'and a greate]^.discriminatiqn in - 
granting loahsT "'Atthe same time, increased taxation and reduced \ 
government expenditure are usually necessary in order to raise a ! 
fund for the reduction of excessive note issues. 

Some writers, especially those who are critical of the gold 
standard, take a much wider view of inflation and deflation, 
and point out that upward and, downward .B\^gs-of"the" price- 
level have occurred'ihdep.eiidently-of-conscious-monetary policy.^ 
ThuSj - these writers speak of gold inflation, i.e., an upward 
movement of prices due to a super-abundancb of gold, and gold 
' The World's Monelary Problems, p. 112. 
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deflation, i.e., a downward movement of prices dne to a shortage 
of gold. It is on the existence of fluctuations of this kind that 
they base their criticism of the gold standard and put forward 
various schemes for the stabilisation of prices. 

When currency is inflated, as it was, in varying degrees, by 
most countries during the war, five main stages may. be detected. 
In the first place, prices, profits, and money wages rise,., but 
despite the apparent prosperity there is no rise in the general, 
standard of -hving. Secondly, inflation breeds further iMatibn. 
As the rise in prices continues, the cost of Government supplies 
becomes heavier, and the increased expenditure has to be met 
by further inflation. Thirdly, the currency becomes an un- 
suitable store of value, and people give up saving in domestic 
money. Some purchase foreign currencies which are stUl 
effectively tied to gold ; others purchase goods the value of which 
is likely to endure, while business firms invest their profits 
immediately in new machinery and plant. The spendthrifts 
indulge in an orgy of extravagance. The fourth stage, consists 
of violent fluctuations in prices. In most cases people have 
become accustomed to inflation, and knowing the probability 
of its continuance, endeavour to anticipate it by charging 
“ to-morrow’s price ”. Thus, aUJiough currency is abundant, it 
is always scarce relative to the level of prices. When finally, 
inflation is stopped and the currency is stabilised, it is found 
that practically all the issued currency is actually circulating, 
and there is a shortage of liquid capital. Both these effects 
have been amply demonstrated in the case of Germany during 
the last few years. Finally, the currency breaks down as a 
standard measure of value. People refuse to enter,, i nto Iq ng 
term contracts in terms of a rapidly 'depreciating currency, the 
currency loses its acceptability for aU purposes, and inay finally 
become valueless. 

During this process, great changes will have taken place in 
the distribution of wealth. The rentier class will have _suffered 
severely, while producers, particularly those' of the profiteering 
class, "^l have reaped ejrtendyeiprofits. - 

On the other hand, the effects of " rapid and pronounced 
deflation are not such as to be welcomed, for, when prices are 
rapidly falling, capital development practically ceases, and 
repairs and renewals are reduced to a. minimum. Producers, 
as we have seen, curtail their output, and workers suffer -through 
unemployment. .Profits diminish and trade generally becomes 
depressed. Both inflation ■ and deflation have thus most 
important psychological effects on the economic organisation. 
•While inflation tends to over-confidence, dangerous speculation, 
and an extension of business which is not justified by the real 
economic position, deflation tends to lack of confidence, stagna- 
, tion, and a greater general depression than ' is justified by the 
: underlying strength of the economic fabric. 



CHAPTER 25 

THE FUNCTIONS OF CREDIT AND BANKING 
CREDIT AND ITS FUNCTIONS 

The word credit in its original meaning connotes simply 
belief or trust, but in the modem commercial world it has a far 
wider significance and yet, in some ways, a more restricted 
sense. Tbe term is now applied to that belief in a man’s probity 
and solvency which will permit of his being entrusted with some- 
thing of vdlue belonging to another, whether that “ something ” 
consist of money, goodS, services or even credit itself, as when 
one man entrusts to another the use of his good name and 
reputation. 

The most simple form of credit transaction arises when one^ 
man transfers goods to another in return for a promise to pay an \ 
equivalent value at some future time. This is an arrangement for | 
deferred payment; its elements are c onf idence, amount, and.ime. 
A more advanced stage is reached wEen "money and not goods 
is transferred in the present in return for a promise to pay its 
equivalent in the future ; i.e., a system of loan develops, in which 
the borrower must use the borrowed money productively and 
profitably, while the lender must run a certain amount of risk 
that his loan will never be repaid. 

The arrangements are still further complicated by their 
extension to embrace the whole world and by the system of 
contra accounts, wherein each party may be at the same time 
borrower and lender and debts may be settled by a mere process 
of compensation, cancellation or set-off. Underlying the whole 
is the foundation of mutual trust, the idea that prompt payment 
may be demanded and will be given at any time. These factors 
enable men in various countries to accept the written word of 
others whom they have never seen as equivalent to payment 
in gold itself, and permit of the transfer of goods from one end 
of the earth to another merely against the signature of some one 
whose word is a bond. 

A man’s credit is, therefore, said to be good or bad according > 
to the ease with which people are wilhng to accept his word or - 
signature as a bond for future payment. This depends, of,, 
course, on his known ability and wilfingness to meet his obliga- 
tions promptly, and in the business world the highest value is 
placed on the retention of such a reputation for .. solvenc y and 
prompt payment as will ensure an immediate acceptance of the 
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name of a person or firm as good for any obKgations undertaken. 
Apart from this moral basis, credit transactions are protected 
also by law, inasmuch as a creditor can always obtain the assistance 
of the law in enforcing his right against the debtor, and in com- 
pelling the latter to discharge his J^gal UdbUUy. It is therefore 
natural to find the highest development bf^e credit system in 
those countries where there exists a high standard of business 
morality, a w ell-m aintained_ security of private property , and a 
stnct enforcement of the lai^V^ 


Credit Instruments. 


As we have seen, one element of a credit transaction is the 
. .givi ng- OiLa-pr.Gmise-to.repav-at..Ajfuture time... Usually such a 
promise is given on paper, and in a modem community it may 
exist m several forms, known collectively as credit instrum ents.. 
These may be banknotes,. govenifSent notes, che^a^T^ills of 
exchange, promissoryjaotes, postal orders and money oirdersr ' 

Bank Notes are issued by authorised banking institui 
tiohs in the various countries. The issues are nowaday^ 
strictly regulated and limited by law, and adequate reserves 
of gold must ordinarily be maintained to ensure free con- 
vertibility. Bank notes are issued for ];Qpnd_sums, and are 
frequently, legal ..tender. They are consequently accepted 
freely, and where convertibility is maintained they pass 
as gold to all intents and purposes. A bank note is in form 
and legal effect similar to a promissory note payable to 
bearer on demand. 


Government Notes are similar to bank notes except 
that they are issued by the State. Unfortunately, the 
history of state issues has not been a happy one. The notes 
are frequently over-issued to meet Government demands, 
and since the war especially, little attempt is made in some 
coimtries to provide an adequate reserve. Such notes are 
usually legal tender for all payments, and are frequently 
the principal means of exchange within a community. Hence 
they must be used for internal transactions, although then 
value may be permitted to faE considerably. 


Underlying aU such instruments is the idea of confidence — 
the knowledge that the holder can, at any time to suit his con- 
venience, exchange the instrument or instruments in his pos- ^ 
session for gold, the basis of aE credit in highly civilised com- 
munities. The credit instruments mentioned are, in fact, simply 
substitutes for gold ; their intervention economises its use and 
also facihtates exchange on a large scale. 

j In the case of the cheque, bEl of exchange and promissory 
(note, the confidence is a strictly personal one : the promise 
•to pay is clearly evidenced by the signature of the giver of the 
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instrument, and by that signature he is both morally and legally 
bound. By that signature, also, is the worth of the instrument 
judged : if the credit of the signer is good, the cheque, bill or 
note may pass as a medium of exchange in several transactions ; 
if it is bad, the circulation of the instrument is restricted accord- 
ingly. Thus we find that, as a general rule, cheques and bills 
pass current only in a limited circle within which the financial 
soundness of the parties is known ; and again that bills pass 
current far more frequently than cheques, which are used prin- 
cipally for single transactions only as between drawer and payee. 

Bank and govenunent notes are on a different footing. Under 
normal conditions in the principal countries the credit of the 
issuers is usually undoubted, and the security of the notes is 
generally maintained by the provision of ample metalhc re- 
serves. Consequently, when such notes are passed from hand 
to hand they are accepted not so much on account of the credit of 
the transferor but because of the credit of the issuers. In fact, 
they act merely as representatives of gold itself, and the question 
of credit or solvency becomes of almost negligible importance. 

It must be understood, of course, that this explanation does 
not apply to depreciated inconvertible note issues, such as those 
which are now so prevalent on the Continent. Such notes are 
taken only because no other form of exchange medium is avail- 
able, and the diminished credit of the issuers is clearly shown by 
the depths of worthlessness to which such paper may sink ; for 
example, Austrian notes issued after the war are said to have 
been used as labels for beer bottles because they were cheaper 
than the ordinary printed labels ! 

The distinction between bank notes and cheques and bills 
is important also from the point of view of their effect on 
prices. Obviously a man’s reputation for solvency, i.e,, the 
question as to whether his credit is good or bad, can have little 
effect on the price level ; but when credit instruments are used 
for settlements in place of metalHo currency, they affect prices 
to the same extent as would metallic currency of the same amount. 
Bank notes pass far more frequently and far more readily than 
cheques and billa ; they are rarely hoarded, and are not kept'i 
out of circulation in the same way as bills of exchange which', 
are discounted and locked away in a banker’s or broker’s port-| 
folio. Consequently, the effect on prices of the circulation, of; 
bank notes is far greater than the effect of the use of cheques, \ 
and particularly of bills of exchange. ; 

Book Debts and Loans r- 

Evidences of the giving of credit may exist in forms other 
than such instruments already mentioned. A sale on credit 
by a tradesman or an advance of money by a banker is evidenced 
simply by an entry in the books of the tradesman or of the banker, 
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and no promise signed by the borrower may exist. But the right 
of action on the one hand and the Kability on the other are just 
as clear as if an instrument existed, and the transfer of credit 
by book entries is recognised universally as involving a legal 
and a moral obligation. A feature of modem commercial 
organisation is the enormous increase in the transfer of credit 
by means of book entries, and the development of that vast 
system of contra accounts and set-off which is practised between 
countless business firms, and reaches its highest pitch of 
intricacy and yet wonderful perfection in the clearing houses and 
stock markets. The greater the civilisation of a community j 
and the higher its development, the more efficient usually is/ 
its system of credit and method of cancelling indebtedness. | 
Mention of the clearing houses brings home to us the dependence 
of the modem credit system on the organisation of banking 
institutions ; in fact, the present day credit system owes its 
vast development to the wonderful efficiency of baiiks and bankers, 
whose chief function it is to deal in loanable credit. These 
functions are considered in detail hereafter. 

iPrequently loans by one person to another are evidenced by 
instruments of various kinds, such as bonds and debentures. 
Joint stock companies, especially, obtain considerable amounts 
of capital by the issue of deben ture bonds or debenture stock. 
Debentures to bearer are negotiable instruments in the same 
way as bills or cheques, but they are not used to the same extent 
for the settlement of transactions in the ordinary course of 
business. 

The Functions of Credit. 

As we have shown, the use of credit instruments economises the, 
use .of metallic jnoney, and provides a very convenient medium of: 
exchange for the settlement of debts. But this by no means' 
exhausts the functions of credit in a well organised community. 
The great advantage of credit, in its broadest meaning, is that 
] t he rep utation of one man or firm may be made use of for trading 
purposes by another. A great bank, with almost unlimited credit 
in the sense of reputation for solvency, may transfer the benefit of 
I that reputation in a multitude of directions : to enable an enter- 
^ /prising but perhaps little known London merchant, not possessed 
f of much capital, to buy goods to the value of thousands of pounds j 
-^in the Argentine ; to enable a reliable farmer, of little means, 
to become possessed of a farm which he can cultivate successfully 
and profitably ; to enable a great railway or a newly-developing 
state to borrow considerable sums of money, collected by the 
bank from balances small and large, in the names of numerous 
^ depositors living in widely scattered localities. 

Ol The great function of credit is to finance the producer who 
^is engaged in turning out goods in anticipation of demand. This 
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system of production, as we have seen, is a characteristic of 
modem industry, — a characteristic which would have been 
incapable of development in the absence of credit, facilities 
efficiently clastic and progressive to keep pace with a constantly 
increasing demand. The moderate expansion and contraction 
of credit in modem society is accomplished easily and con- 
veniently, and producers are enabled to apply themselves without 
undue limitation to that specialisation and organisation which 
is so marked a feature of modem business. 

We may therefore say that the chief functions of credit are, v 
firstly, that it economises metallic currency, and substitutes a| 
cheap medium of exchange for a more expensive and less con- 
venient one, which would not in any case be available in amounts 
sufficient for modern requirements. Secondly, it enables pay-j 
ments to he deferred until it is convenient for the borrower or ] 
promisor to make them, and consequently diminishes difficulty 1 
and hardsliip. Thirdly, it permits the collection of a multitude ’ 
of small amounts into centralised reservoirs (i.e. the banks) whence \ 
they can be drawn, in small or large quantities, for productive | 
purposes. The proportion of idle capital is thus minimised, large j 
undertakings involving huge capital are made possible, and f 
production as a whole is stimulated. In the fourth place, the \ 
careful regulation of credit tends to minimise fluctuations in prices ■ 
and to stabilise trade conditions. This is achieved by a restriction 
of credit facilities when a “ boom ” is imminent and speculation 
is rife, and by an expansion of credit when trade is reviving slowly 
after a period of depression. (See post, chap. 30.) Finally, there 
is little doubt that the modem credit mechanism does much to 
promote progress, aid development, and to encourage invention 
and industry. 

The Dangers of Credit. 

The creation of credit is necessarily a matter subject to human 
control : notes can be issued to almost any extent reserves 
are disregarded, while advances by a banker can be increased 
beyond the limit of safety for a considerable period before a 
crash ensues. There is no automatic limi t to the expansion 
of a credit system as there is to an expansion of a metallic cir- 
culation, and the intervention of the human element, with its 
usual accompaniments of uncertainty and variableness, is the 
chief source of danger in a credit organisation. 

Hence the greatest danger of credit lies in its liability to 
excess. There is always a possibility that more notes will be 
issued than are necessary and healthy, or that more bank advances 
will be granted than are safe to the community. The confidence 
induced by general prosperity in trade and industry very frequently 
leads to excessive zeal, over-production and specidation. An 
enormous superstructure of credit may be built up on a' small 
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metallic reserve, and any outstanding event which shakes public 
confidence may serve to bring about a violent contraction of 
credit facilities, with conseq[uent commercial and financial 
stringency. 

There is also little doubt that the modern credit system tends 
to the disguising of financial wmhness, for it enables a low 
grade entrepreneur to continue a losing business with the help 
of borrowed capital. In the al>sence of credit facilities such an 
employer would be forced to cease his operations, but by borrow- 
ing he can continue until his eventual failure brings widespread 
loss and hardship to the many whose capital was committed to 
his keeping. Such men are enabled to persist because an extensive 
credit system means low interest rates and a consequent com- 
petition of capitalists to sink money in enterprises wMoh cannot 
hope to succeed. 

Furthermore, it is frequently pointed out that the modem 
credit organisation makes possible the control of vast c apiU dJ)^ 
monopolistic combinations of producers, andT^altlTough. the results 
are'^otnhecessaHly" harmful, they may not be so beneficial 
as when the capital is in the hands of a number of individual 
producers. Only too frequently, the control of large capital by 
certain individuals and organisations leads to the exploitation of 
labourers, to an exaggeration of prices, to large combinations 
and to unfair competition. 

Lastly, it must be recognised that credit is so easily obtained 
in periods of expanding trade that waste rmy he cncoura^^, jpar- 
ticularly on the part of government d^ajtinents an(i irresponsible 
entrepreneurs. 

Influences Determining the Volume of Credit. 

The expansion or contraction of credit is influenced by a 
number of important factors. In the first* place may be men- 
tioned the influence of Trade and Industrial Oond,itions at home ) 
and abroad. When trade is good, credit iis usually abundant 
but bad trade creates distrust and fear of the future, which are 
accompanied by depressed conditions of credit. The second factor > 
is The State of Public Confidence and General Security. When ' 
confidence' is high, credit is godd^ but'IHe'siiperstruclure of credit 
is quickly contracted by any event which shakes public confidence, 
such as the outbreak of war, a great earthquake, or widespread 
anticipation of governmental interference with the currency. 
Marked instances occurred in 1923-24, when the Japanese earth- 
quake and the proposals to inflate the currency in this country 
caused a considerable disturbance of credit conditions. ^ 

P^reign^jfairs and the ^PxMticdl. Outlook are important chiefly 
« because of their influence on public confidence and the feeling of 
security. The outbreak of a war (op. 1914) is always followed 
by a contraction of credit, for the rmcertainty causes bankers and 
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others -to strengthen, their reserves and to reduce their commit' 
ments. A change of govenunent has a similar effect, particularly 
if its policy is ^trusted. The advent of Britain’s first Labour 
Government in 1924 was preceded by considerable apprehension 
in the money market, largely because of the threat of a levy on 
capital, and a large contraction of credit resulted. 

Ia Specula tion is an important influence by reason of the fact 
rhat most speculative enterprises are instituted and conducted on 
borrowed money, i.e., on credit. Consequently in a period of 
active trade culminating in a boom, speculation is rife. Specula- 
tion and credit expansion go hand in hand, and as speculative 
enterprises are the first to suffer when credit contracts, so is a 
threat of reduced or dearer credit facilities followed at once by 
a decrease in speculation. 

Lastly, may be mentioned the effect of the State of the Currency. 
A sound currency system based on an adequate gold basis pro- 
motes an expansion of the credit superstructure. As we shall see 
later, a fundamental principle of modem banking is that credit 
can be created to several times the extent of the actual metallic 
reserve held. Consequently, soimd metallic currency permits 
bankers to increase their reserves and so to extend their credit 
facilities. On the other hand, the existence of a bad currency in 
itself creates distrust and uncertainty, resulting in a restriction 
of credit. 

As was shown in discussing the quantity theory of money, 
the amount of credit is a determinant of the general level of 
prices. Consequently it is of paramount importance that credit 
facilities should be subject to careful control. Under an 
effective gold standard system the principal factors influencing 
the volume of credit are movements of gold to and from the 
coimtry. When gold flows into a country, it strengthens the 
reserve of the central bank and so increases the basis of credit. 
Money rates become easier and the volume of credit is expanded. 
When gold flows out of a country, the central bank’s reserve is 
weakened, money rates tend to rise, and credit is curtailed. But 
the actual extent to which the movement of gold is allowed to 
influence the volume of credit depends partly on current banking 
policy and partly on the policy of the authority which controls 
the legal tender currency. This important and controversial 
matter is discussed below. 

credit and Capital. 

Credit must be distinguished from capital. The former 
cannot create wealth and is not itself an instrument of. production. 
_j^is,JbLOwev er, , an instrumimrbr inVc ha nism which, by its inter- 
■"vention,..enableslj)ro3uotiqn. tp.,be carried., on. Cke^t permits 
the transference of wealth from those who cannot utilise it 
effectively to those who can turn it to profitable use. “ Credit 
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being only the permission to nse the capital of another person, 
the means of production cannot be increased by it, but only - 
transferred ” (J. S. Mill). “ Credit . . . does not create capital, 
it only determines by whom that capital shall be employed ” 
(Ricardo). Only in an indirect sense can the granting of credit, 
as, for example, in the form of bank advances, result in the 
creation of capital. As we have seen, an expansion of credit 
forces up the general level of prices. The effect is that some ^ 
degree of economy in the purchase of goods for immediate con- 
sumption is forced upon the community ; in other words, a 
greater proportion of the community’s total purchasing power 
is devoted to capital uses as distinct from immediate consumption , 
uses. In that sense, and in that sense only, an expansion of 
credit may be said to result in a creation of capital. 

Credit is thus of enormous importance in production, and 
benefits not only the immediate parties but also the community 
as a whole, by its function in changing latent or idle capital 
into capital which can be actively used for productive purposes. 

It is sometimes said that a credit instrument, such as a bill 
of exchange or bank note, is capital in itseff ; this is not strictly 
correct. Such instruments represent capital ; they stand for 
houses and land, machinery and raw materials, the transfer of 
which is greatly facilitated by their use. The transfer of a credit 
instrument always involves two elements : a right on the part 
of a creditor, and an obligation on the part of a debtor. It does . 
not itself create wealth or enter into production, but the material 
objects for which it stands may so enter, and may yield great 
increase. 


' Credit. and. .Prices. 

It has been shown that the use of credit instruments for 
exchange purposes affects prices in the same way as the increased 
or decreased use of metallic currency, whilst the effect of the use 
of batik notes is greater than that which follows the use of cheques 
and bills. One other aspect needs to be mentioned, and that is 
the considerable temporary effect on prices which may follow 
an expansion of all forms of credit (principally book credit) 
consequent on speculative activity. Most speculators work on 
borrowed money, and an extension of credit is bound to follow 
action by several speculators who borrow in order to purchase 
goods or otherwise embark on speculative transactions in anti- 
cipation of rising prices. One speculator may anticipate a rise 
in the price of wheat, and, with the object of making a profit, 
may buy now so as to sell later at an enhanced figure. Other 
speculators do the same, practically all of them buying on 
credit or with funds borrowed from a bank. The increased pur- 
chases — other things being equal — will force up the price of wheat, 
and the rising price of the commodity will stimulate further 
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speculation. If such operations are overdone, the rise may be 
far greater than was ever anticipated by the original dealers, 
and anyfaU which ensues will be all the greater by reason of the 
over-speculation. If trade is expanding and a boom period 
is anticipated, speculation on a credit basis may extend in aU 
directions, and prices of a great number of commodities may be 
^forced up. Thus is speculation made possible by the develop- 
ment of credit, and speculation may result in considerable 
fluctuation in the prices of commodities. 


BANKING AND ITS FUNCTIONS 

• The frmctions and organisation of banking are ultimately 
related to the functions and organisation of credit. The develop- 
ment of modem banking and the extension of credit have gone 
hand in hand ; the system of credit is the basis upon which 
is built the structure of a modem bank, while the erfension of 
credit facilities has been made possible only because banking 
arrangements have kept pace with modem requirements. 

Banking institutions are, in fact, a part of the credit 
mechanism of a present day community : they organise and 
control the issue and circulation of credit instraments, and 
regulate the granting of book credit in the form of advances and 
loans. Capital, we have seen, is one of the essential agents of 
production. It is the prime function of a banker to arrange 
for the supply of this factor, to co-ordinate its demand and its 
supply, and to apportion it among the various producers within 
the community. We have said that the efficient entrepreneur 
can always obtain funds for his enterprises ; in supplying these 
funds banks discharge an economic function of the first import- 
ance. In effect i£ not in name, they are traders in loanable 
capital, buying that capital from depositors in order to sell it 
to borrowers. 

Money Changers. 

The earliest banks were merely money changers, facilitating 
trade by changing one currency for another and enabling mer- 
chants to obtain good currency at a time when a great variety 
of debased coinage was in existence. Gradually they undertook 
to safeguard money on behalf of its owners, to whom receipts 
were issued signed by the bank. Here was the germ of that 
confidence which now permeates the credit organisation : belief 
in the soundness of the bank was sufficient to induce a man to 
leave his gold in exchange for a signed slip of paper. The holders 
of the receipts were not long in making the important discovery 
that a most convenient way of paying debts was to hand their 
creditors the receipts carrying the right to gold at a certain bank. 
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To facilitate this use, the receipts were made out in such a form 
that the gold held against them could be demanded by any 
holder, and a further advance was made when each depositor 
was given, not one receipt, but a number of receipts for small 
and convenient sums. Thus was the signed slip beg innin g to 
discharge the functions of the bant note as we know it to-day. 

y 

The Issue of Notes. 

But the safe-keeping of gold was a troublesome and expensive 
matter. The bankers foimd themselves continually with a large 
accumulation of gold on hand, only a small proportion of which 
was required at any time to exchange such receipts as were 
presented. For those who owned the gold were well content to 
leave it in safe-keeping, and those creditors who were handed 
the receipts or notes were quite content to pass them on again 
without troubling to ask the banker for money in. exchange. 
At the same time, many people existed who desired loans against 
security, and so we find the bankers arranging to make a httle profit 
for themselves by lending out part of the gold in their keeping in 
consideration of the payment of an agreed rate of interest. To 
some borrowers gold itself would be given ; others were content to 
take the banker’s signed notes for such amoimts as they required. 

The system of credit was thus developing in several directions : 
the depositor of gold accepted the banker’s credit as evidenced by 
his signature on the note ; the banker accepted the credit of the 
borrower, and the borrower who was content to take notes for 
his purposes, accepted the credit instrument of the banker as 
a means of discharging his own obligations. For many years 
banking in this and in other countries consisted of the issue of 
notes to depositors and to borrowers. The bank money was 
much preferred to coin and bullion because it was so much more 
easily carried and protected from robbery and accident, whilst 
the fact that counting or weighing was unnecessary made it a 
more convenient means of settlement. An important advance . 
was made when the bankers offered to pay interest on the money 
left with them ; i.e,, the notes or deposit receipts bore interest 
from the date of issue to the date of repayment. 

Unhappily, there was for a considerable time no attempt 
by the State to control such activities, and consequently the 
history of pme note-issuing banks is one long record of failure 
due to -the keeping of inadequate reserves. Such failures natur- '' 
ally caused widespread distress, firequently resulting in a financial 
crisis and panic, so in course of time governments have been 
compelled to assume responsibility for the note issues. The 
method generally adopted was to confine the right of issue 
to certain institutions which conformed with the necessary 
requirements, or were panted the special privilege of issue on 
account of their association with the central government or 
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for other reasons. Control was instituted in this country early 
in the eighteenth century, when the Bank of England, established 
i n 1694, was given certain monopolist ic rights of note issue so 
far as joint-stock banks were concerned. This matter will be 
dealt with hereafter. 

The Chequ e JS ystem. 

The issue of notes to depositors and also to borrowers ^ 
is stiU an important function of banking in this and in other 
countries, but, in Britain particularly, notes have largely given 
way to cheques. The distinctive features of cheques and 
bank notes have already been noticed, and they make evident 
the reasons which have led to the state regulation of the latter 
and the perfect freedom of the former. The bank note passes 
as money, and is so accepted by persons who have no know- 
ledge of the stability of the issuers. The cheque serves a 
limited circle, and is accepted only if known to be good. There 
is less danger of hardship in the latter than in the former case. 

Consequently the cheque system afforded an outlet for the 
development of those banks which were restrained from issuing 
notes. The essential of the system is that customers are given 
the right of drawing cheques on current or drawing accounts 
kept with their bankers, at their convenience and for such 
amounts as they may require. The limit to the amoimt which\ 
may be drawn is fixed in two ways ; (a) according to the amountl 
of the customer’s funds held by the banker ; or (6) according to 
the amount of credit which the banker is willing to grant thq 
customer on loan account. 

The drawing of cheques against money left with a banker 
is not very different from the acceptance of notes by a customer 
against money lodged with a banker for safe-keeping. But in 
many respects the cheque is a far safer and more convenient^ 
instrument than the note. A bank note i s__regarded as jnoney, \ 
and is consequently liab le t ^ be .sto len or Igsti^ A~cheque is { 
>^lueless^^til'it"^ filled in- and. signed, and even when it is so'i 
depleted the d^er has certain safeguards against loss of his ’ 
money by theft or misappropriation. Further, the cheque can 
be filled up at any convenient time, and for any amount, within 
the prescribed liinits mentioned. For these reasons, the cheque 
system has been developed to a state of perfection, and cheques 
are issued for the settlement of an enormous volume of 
transactions. 

On the other hand, the bank or government note is still 
preferred in some countries, notably in France. The chief 
reason for this is the wider acceptability of the note, and the fact 
that it can be received and transferred without difficulty by all 
classes — ^by those who cannot afford a banking account as well 
as by those who are able to do so. 
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Tlie advantages arising from this provision of credit in- 
struments are enormous. The amount of gold in existence is 
totally inadequate to perform all the exchanges in modern com- 
munities, apart from the fact that gold is such an expensive and 
inconvenient medium of settlement as compared with notes, 
bills and cheques, which have considerably facilitated exchange 
and made possible the perfection of modern large-scale organisa- 
tions for the cancellation of indebtedness. 

Other Functions of the Modern Bank. 

Apart from the issue and control of credit instruments, modem 
banks perform the functions of len ders and b orrowers on a vas t 
scale. Deposits are accepted from every class and from every 
source, and in all cases an implied undertaking is given by the 
banker to repay the money either in part or in whole in legal 
tender. Such money becomes the banker’s absolute property, 
and he is free to dispose of it as he' pleases. A substantial 
margin must necessarily be kept to provide for any demands 
for the withdrawal of funds, but the modern banker acts 
on knowledge gained as the result of generations of experi- 
ence that only a small part of the total left with him will be 
required at any one time. Consequently, he employs most of 
the balance to grant loans and advances to the multitude of 
borrowers in a modem community who are anxious to make 
profitable use of the capital of other people. In addition to 
lending the money which he borrows, a banker employs such of 
his own capital for this purpose as remains after the provision of 
premises and equipment, but by far the larger proportion of his 
loanable capital is obtained from the deposits of his customers. 
The borrowers are required to pay a higher rate to the banker 
for accommodation than is paid by him for money deposited by 
other customers. The difference represents his gross profit, 
from which must be deducted all necessary expenses and over- 
head charges. 

Thus the merchant or manufacturer is enabled to obtain 
adequate funds for his operations, and the small depositor is 
granted facilities for the safe investment of his surplus money. 
The bank is a great reservoir of loanable capital, into which 
flow countless small rivulets gathered from every source and 
direction, and from which flow many streams, small and large, 
destined to drive the wheels of industry and float the vessels of 
commerce. By assisting the entrepreneur, and by providing the 
sinews of trade and business, banks perform a productive function 
of the fiirst importance. 

Because the banker makes his profits mainly by loaning 
other people’s money, he has been accused of “ reaping where 
he does not sow, and taking the interest which is the reward 
of other people’s saving ”, Clearly, however, the function of 
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ba nkin g in the modern community is well deserving of reward, 
and the profits of the banker, as in the case of every other 
entrepreneur, accrue to him by virtue of his organising ability 
and the risk which he imdertakes. 

Ad vances made by a banker may.. be -made either (a) On 
Current Account ; (6) On Xoan Account ; (c) By Discounting 
Bids and Notes, or (d) By Investment in Securities. 

When an advance is granted on Current Ac^unt, the customer 
is allowed to “ overdraw ” by cheque up to a c^am limit in such 
amounts as suit his convenience. Security is generally required, 
although many small overdrafts are granted on the mere estima- 
tion by the bank manager of a customer’s integrity and worth. 
No specific appropriation of funds is made by the banker in 
respect of such loans, although he may limit the amount which 
may be drawn at any one time or within a given period. On the 
other, hand, in the case of advances on Loan Account a definite 
amount is placed to the credit of the borrower, while a loan account 
is debited with an equivalent sum and charged with the agreed 
interest. Loans of this kind are granted only against adequate 
security. 

A feature of English banking which distinguishes it from 
bankmg in many continental countries, especially in Germany 
and Italy, is that the majority of advances made are for sJioH 
periods only, rarely for more than six months, at the end of 
wluch' period they are reconsidered and may either be terminated 
or renewed. British banks furnish commercial as distinct from 
investment capital, i.e., capital which may be locked up for 
lengthy, indefinite periods. In Germany and Italy, on the other 
hand, the banks furnish permanent investment capital, and are 
thus much more closely linked up with industrial enterprises and 
their fortimes. In Germany, the intimate relationship between 
finance and industry has been an important factor in the 
development of her closely knit kartel system. 

Discounting a bill or note means its purchase at its market 
worth”;* T.e., an amoimt is given for it which is equivalent to its 
face value, jegs the interest that would be earned by the amount of 
the instrument during the period remaining before its maturity, 
the proceeds being paid to the customer or placed to his credit in 
the bank’s books. Bills of exchange are so easily saleable or 
rediscounted that the process of discounting is a valuable method 
of utilising a banker’s surplus of liquid funds. 

large proportion of a bank’s funds is loaned 
to 'home and foreign governments, locaLauthorities and munici- 
palities, railways and other large undertakings, through invest- 
ment in stocks and shares. In Britain such investment is confined 
to securities which are undoubtedly safe and can be readily realised 
if necessary. 

In addition to issuing notes, accepting deposits and making 
loans against security, bankers perform a number of other impor- 
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tant functions as agents for their customers and other' bankers, 
by taking care of valuables and securities, such as bonds, 
title-deeds, plate and jewels ; coUecting and paying coupons and 
dividends ; transacting stock exchange and foreign exchange 
business ; acting in various other capacities, for example, as . 
trustees, attorneys or executors, and as clearing agents, London 
agents, or correspondents of other banks ; and, finally, by issuing / 
letters of credit, circular notes and traveller’s cheques for.the^ 
convenience of their customers. 

For most of these services a banker obtains a commission 
which adds to the amount of profit obtained by him from his 
more essential functions of money-lending. 

The Maintenance of Adequate Reserves. 

The principle upon which modern banking rests is that but a 
small proportion of the funds left in the hands of a banker will be 
demanded at any one time. On this basis sufficient legal tender 
money is kept at hand to meet any likely contingencies. The 
proportion varies with different barks, and is necessarily deter- 
mined by the nature of the business and the individual experi- 
ence. It also varies in accordance with the general state of 
confidence and the state of trade : in depressed and imcertain 
periods a greater proportion of reserve is necessary than when 
confidence is high and credit is good. A bank with an extensive 
town business may require a larger proportion of liquid funds 
than one with a wide country connection. In aU cases, however, 
it is essential that a reserve be maintained which is sufficient to 
meet all demands, normal and abnormal, otherwise the bank’s 
reputation and stability may suffer considerably, and a panic 
may thus be started amongst its customers. 

The first line of defence must consist of legal tender currency 
kept by the bank itself or by a central bank on its behalf. After 
this comes money lent at call or very short notice to market 
operators and stock exchange dealers, all of which can be recalled 
very quickly and easily. Money employed in the discount of 
first-class bills is of equal liquidity, for such bills may be sold 
or rediscounted without difficulty, and there is always some 
proportion of theic total faUing due for repayment as the dates of 
maturity arrive. Three considerations must influence a banker 
in apportioning his funds — (1) security ; (2) ready converti- \ 

bility; and (3) the necessity of making profits for the share-,--^ 
holders in the concern. In all first-class banks to-day, the third 
consideration is subordinated to the others, and never is the 
desire to make profits by loans and investments allowed to out- 
weigh the necessity of keeping a high proportion of liquid funds. 
For these reasons, modern banks are well content to pay a higher 
rate of interest on deposits than on current accounts because 
of the great advantage, in the case of the former, of the right 
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to several days^ notice of withdrawal during which provision 
may be made to meet large demands. I^irther, banks which 
are essentially banks of deposit or savings banks, cannot lock 
up as large a proportion of their capital in industrial under- 
takings and in loans against land as, for example, the discount 
banks and agricultural credit banks of the continent, which exist 
essentially for such purposes and are specially organised and 
capitalised to fulfil such functions. 

Th^Lfireatipn. ofjGredit. — . — 

The great importance of bankers in a modem community 
rests primarily on the extent to which they have been responsible 
for the erection of a vast superstructure of credit on the basis 
of comparatively small cash reserves. As a general rule the basis 
for an expansion of credit is gold, but it may consist, as we 
shall see later in discussing the Bank of England, of a credit 
balance with a central bai&, and may not necessarily be gold. 
If we assume that, as the result of his experience, a banker has 
determined on maintaining a reserve of gold equal to SSj per 
cent, of his liabilities, then it is not difficSt to understanOhat 
for every £1,000 in gold which he receives from depositors he 
can create credit to the extent of £3,000. He may do this by 
allowing merchants to draw upon him, or by discounting bills, 
or by investing in stocks and shares. If the advances are made 
against good security and the stocks are discreetly chosen, there 
is not much danger. The banker’s experience teaches him 
that of the many amounts of £1,000 in gold which he receives, 
only a small proportion will be demanded within any given time. 
But the remarkable fact about modem banking is that the 
reserve need not be kept by the banker himself in actual gold ; 
he may entrust it to a central or government bank, which carries y 
(m an ordinary banking business and itself viilises any gold left 
with it as a basis for crying credit. The first banker regards 
his credit balance at the central bank as being as good as gold : 
he relies on obtaining the gold whenever he wants it, although 
the central bank m^es no more provision for the banker in 
this respect than it does for any of its other customers. Thus 
the original £1,000 in gold may act as a basis for £3,000 in 
credit at the &st bank, and possibly for a further £2,000 at 
the central bank, the actual amount depending on the proportion 
of reserve to liabilities which the latter seeks to maintain. 

But there is a still more remarkable stage. The money 
received by a banker from his customers may not be gold at all : 
it may consist of notes issued by the government in order to 
meet its liabilities. So long as these notes are legal tender they 
can be placed in the reserve, or added to the reserve of the central 
bank, and against them may be issued credits to several times 
their amount. If the notes are all convertible into gold there 
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is no difference in the general result, but i£ they are merely in- 
convertible paper promises to pay, the evils are obvious. Herein 
then lies the great danger which is inherent in the credit system. 

Fortunately, there are in normal circumstances definite limits 
to the powers of the banks to increase the volume of credit, 
while aU. modem states recognise that effective control of the 
credit mechanism is an essential to stable and prosperous con- 
ditions. This important question is discussed in Chapter 27. 

Banking Concentration and Specialisation. 

The performance by banks of the specialised functions 
mentioned above is an indication of the application to banking 
of that division of labour which exists in other branches of 
commerce. In Britain there are many notable instances : such 
are the British Overseas Bank, specialising in the financing of 
overseas trade ; ‘''the Torkshire Penny Bank, catering for the 
poorer classes in the Yorkshire manufacturing centres ; the 
now almost obsolete army banks in London, and the Post Office 
Savings Bank, which provides a safe deposit for the lower classes 
and a secure investment for the small capitalist. In Germany 
are many banks specialising in the financing of trade and 
industry ; others devoting themselves to the co-operative finance 
of agriculture, and the large central banks, which issue notes 
and discount bills in great quantity. 

The trend towards concentration or amalgamation is also 
much in evidence, and banking functions in most countries tend 
to be centralised in a few large institutions, with a large number 
of branches and agencies throughout the community, controlled 
directly from the head office. The United States is a notable 
exception, the system of branch banking being still little 
developed in that country. In most countries also the general 
banking policy is determined by a central bank, which is usually 
under government direction and is able to exercise a certain 
amount of control over all other institutions, particularly in so 
far as the regulation of interest rates is concerned. This tendency 
will be further considered in the succeeding chapter. 

Branch and Independent Unit Banking Compared. 

It has been pointed out that whereas the American banking 
system, chiefly on account of Government restrictions, is pre- 
ponderantly one of independent units’- with a central banking 
system superimposed, in this country the tendency has been for 
banking to become concentrated in the hands of a very small 
number of banks each having a large number of branches. Not 
unnaturally, considerable controversy has arisen as to which 
type of organisation can serve the community most efficiently, 

* Ih the United States there ate 28,468 National and State Banks, only 681 
of -which have branches. 
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and it is interesting and useful to examine the main arguments 
which have been put forward on both sides. 

'■‘Perhaps the most important argument adduced in favour of 
branch banldng is that it permits the easy transfer of capital from 
regions which have a surplus to regions not so well endowed, and 
also that it enables funds to be distributed to difEerent regions 
according to seasonal needs. The result is that interest rates 
^ tend to be equalised throughout „the-,countrv. whereas, in the'\ 
abseiled "Sri5ranch banl^g, rates would tend tb'Tie'lb'w in old,.' 
well-developed districts and high in the new, developing dis-’ 
triots. Again, a branch bank can spread its risks over the whole 
range of industries, whereas an independent local bank must 
rely mamly on important local industries ; indeed a bank of 
this kind may actually be organised and controlled by local 
borro'wing interests. Henee it is claimed that branch banking 
tends to greater stability, for local “ runs ” and depressions can 
be more easily met than by independent unit banks ■vvith smaller 
average reserves. Lastly, the advocates of branch banking point 
to the efficiency of the services which it is able to pro'vide. The 
advantages of first-class skill and business efficiency at head- 
quarters can be given to aU districts ; internal and foreign 
exchange business can be handled economically, while adequate 
banking facilities can be pro'vdded in even the smallest vOlage 
where no independent bank could survive. 

Opponents of the branch banking s; 7 stem urge that some of 
the above advantages are not realised in practice, while others 
are equally available to independent unit banks. Furthermore, 
it is contended that there are many e'vdls incident to branch 
banldng from which independent unit banking is either wholly 
or comparatively free. The most important arguments, how- 
ever, are directed, not against the organisation of branch banking, 
but against the dangers of monopoly, and experience would seem 
to show that the danger of a large proportion of the financial 
resources of the community becoming concentrated in a few 
hands is much greater under a continued process of amalgamatio n 
such as exists in this country than under an independent unit 
banldng system- 

Other arguments put forward point to the competitive waste 
of branch banking, to the high ra'tes charged in weU-established 
localities to cover low rates in developing regions, to the prefer- 
ential treatment granted to concerns situated near head offices, 
and to the fact that branch managers do not remain long enough 
at one branch to become thoroughly acquainted "with local needs. 

The Utility, of Banking to the Community. 

The great services rendered by banks to industry and trade 
have already been indicated in the foregoing paragraphs, but 
they are sufficiently important to deserve recapitulation. 
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In the first place, it is to be noted that the mere existence of - 
a sound banking' organisation tends to the encouragement of , 
saving, thrift, economy and myestment, .it facilitates JJie-inter—j 
change of goods and creates a general feeling of security and j 
prosperity which enhances the national dividend and strengthens 
the morale of the people. 

Secondly, an economic function of first importance is per- , 
''formed by the banlcs in transferring the surplus capital of one 
district (as, for example, a wealthy residential neighbourhood) to 
others where it can be usefully and efficiently employed (as, for 
example, busy industrial areas). In this way, production is 
stimulated by the increase of money in circulation and by the ' 
facility of obtaining necessary capital to tide over difficult times, 
and to purchase widely when the funds of the producers concerned 
are temporarily locked up. Bank loans to manufacturers enable 
them to increase productive capacity, to adopt new methods and 
better machinery, to improve worlong conditions and generally 
to speed up production. Furthermore, the careful regulation by 
modem banks of credit granted to manufacture and commerce 
tends to check speculation and to prevent the recurrence of crises, 
while the service rendered by the banks in acting as referees as 
to respectability and standing is of considerable influence in 
putting trade relations on a sound basis. 

In the third place, bankers render great service in controlling 
and regulating the currency by mth^awing light coins and by 
issuing new ones, by transferring specie to those' districts where' 
it is required, and by supplying notes when and where required 
as currency. At the same time, the use of cheques for the settle- 
ment of the great majority of commercial transactions effects an 
enormous saving in specie currency, with the added advantages 
that payments by cheque are safely and easily made, while losses 
are minimised by the fact that a record and a receipt are auto- 
matically obtained. 

The banks also serve the community generally in a number of 
other ways, as, for instance, in the provision of convenient and 
safe .places, of -deposit for valuables and. securities, -in transacting 
foreign exchange business and in placing their established reputa- 
tion at the service of merchants and travellers by the issue of 
various forms of letters of credit. 



CHAPTER 26 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE ENGLISH 
BANKING SYSTEM 

Beiiish banking is recognised as the most highly efficient 
and the best organised in the world. For many years British 
bankers have maintained a reputation for sound jSnance and 
absolute integrity which is second to none, and by their efforts 
in this respect they have succeeded in establishing London as 
the world’s chief monetary centre, and the Bank of England as 
the hub of international finance. A brief historical survey of 
, the development of banking in this country will enable us to 
appreciate the difficulties of this great achievement, and will 
permit us also to imderstand the intricacy and economic bases 
of an organisation which is as wonderfully sound as it is remark- 
ably elastic and adaptable. 

Banking in this country may be said to have originated 
many centuries ago in the lending of money by rich merchants 
to those who desired to borrow. The Jews were the first to 
transact business in this way, although their operations were 
subject to much hindrance, culminating finally in their expulsion 
from the country. Later, in the fourteenth century, merchants 
from the Lombard States in Italy conducted a similar busmess, 
and have left their mark to posterity in the name of that most 
famous of all streets, Lombard Street, E.C. The term “ bank ” 
is attributed by some to the custom of these traders of acting 
as money changers on benches (“ banco ”) in various centres, 
and particularly in Lombard Street. 

There is little real connection between banking as we know 
it to-day and this simple form of money changing and money- 
lending. The money-lenders were simply usurers ; they made 
profits by loaning their own private capital and performed only 
one side of the characteristic function of banking in a modem 
r community, i.e., borrowing from some in order to lend to others. 
^ It was not until about 1645 that any organisation similar to 
that of a modem bank began to take shape. At this period, 
merchants found it necessary to find some place of safe deposit 
for their surplus wealth against the dangers of war, of theft 
and especially of appropriation by the king. Hitherto, the 
Mint had been used for this purpose, but the appropriation by 
Charles I. in 1640 of £130,000 left at the Mint for safe custody 
determined the merchants to seek some other place of security. 
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The strong rooms of the goldsmiths offered imdeniable attractions, 
and consequently large sums were left with them for safe-keeping 
against signed receipts called “ goldsmiths’ notes ”, which were 
an undertaking to return the money to the bearer of the notes 
on demand. 

As has been explained in the preceding chapter, the gold- 
smiths soon discovered that they could safely lend out a part of 
the funds left with them, for only a comparatively small pro-’' 
portion of gold was required to meet current withdrawals and 
probable demands. The loaning of other people’s money at 
interest proved a very profitable operation, so much so that, the 
more enteiq)rising merchants began to offer an inducement for 
the deposit of money with them by the payment of interest, at 
a lower rate, of course, than they charged for loans, while the 
goldsmiths discontinued their original functions and applied 
their whole energies to this new business. At the same time, 
competitors sprang up who were bankers first and last, and 
who performed no other function than that of dealing in 
money. 

Thus began that system of lending and borrowing which 
now characterises banking, but for more than a century this 
function was discharged chiefly by the issue of notes payable to 
bearer on demand, which were transferable from hand to hand, 
and formed a convenient mode of payment. 

The Foundation of the Bank of England. 

It is frequently stated that modern English banlitig had its 
origin in the foundation of the Bank of England in 1694. It 
is certainly true that the formation of the Bank of England 
was the first step in the direction of jomt-stock banking as 
it exists to-day in this country, and so closely was the future 
development of banking as a whole bound up with the pro- 
gress of the Bank, that a consideration of the latter is essential 
to an imderstanding of the former. 

The Bank of England owes its foundation to a Scotsman, 
William Paterson, who was responsible for the scheme under 
which an amount of £1,200,000 was subscribed as a loan to the 
Government of William III., then m financial difficulties. In 
return for lending this sum to the Government at 8 per cent., 
the subscribers were granted a charter incorporating them as 
the Bank of England, with the privilege of issuing notes to the 
extent of the sum lent. This loaning of capital at interest, 
rather than the issue of notes, was the primary object of the 
Bank, although nowadays its issue is particularly important, 
inasmuch as its notes have a monopoly in England and Wales, 
and are part of the legal tender of the country. The new bank 
proved an u nm ediate success, and in order to prevent the forma- 
tion of rival institutions, an Act was passed in 1708 forbidding 
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the issue of notes by joint-stock banks other than the Bank of 
England. 

The Act of 1708 vras of first importance in the subsequent 
history of British banking. In the &st place, it gave the Bank 
a monopoly of joint-stock banking which contributed essentially 
to its predominance in succeeding years. Secondly, by for- 
bidding joint-stock banks to issue notes, it confined such issues to 
xhe multitude of small private banks throughout the country, 
the activities of which were quite unregulated, and which were in 
m^y cases totally unfitted to bear their responsibilities. The 
third important result of the Act was its effect on the functions 
of bankers in London. Here, and in the surrounding district, 
the Bank of England note was supreme, and its predominance 
eventually caused the London private bankers to abandon the 
issue of notes, and, about 1780, to apply themselves to the 
system of deposit banking ; i.e., they accepted deposits, which 
were withdrawable at first by letter and later by cheque, and 
with the funds so placed at their disposal they made advances 
at interest to borrowers. So successfully did they develop this 
system, that in later years it became of much greater importance 
than the issue of bank notes. 

For more than a century after 1708, the Bank of England 
was the only joint-stock bank in the country, and was enabled by 
its state-granted privileges to grow in importance and superiority. 
In London itself the small private bankers, in spite of the 
competition of the Bank, were fostering deposit banking and 
establishing a reputation for soundness and business ability. 
But outside this area were the tmcontroUed private banks, and 
a constant recurrence of failure and distress. The persistence 
of these conditions and a number of severe crises in the early 
years of the last century resulted in efforts, extending over several 
years, to place the banking and currency system on a better 
footing. 

The Restriction of Gash Payments and the Bullion Report. 

During the Napoleonic wars, England had incurred such 
expenditure that her financial position became menaced. The 
gold reserve at the Bank of England had been seriously depleted, 
and when rumours of a French landing brought about a panic 
^d a demand for gold, an Order in Council had to be issued 
in 1797 permitting the Bank to suspend pa 3 raents in cash. 
Extra notes were issued to meet the deficiency in the currency, 
but the issue was in excess of actual requirements, with the 
result that the notes became depreciated in value, while gold 
coins disappeared from circulation. The price of gold rose to 
such a height that in 1810 a House of Commons Committee 
was appointed to consider the whole question of the high price 
of bullion. 

2p 
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The Bullion Report, 1810. — ^The famous report of this 
Committee set forth a number of important conclusions in regard 
to the currency and the exchange, and in spite of the fact that 
more than a century has elapsed since these conclusions were 
first promulgated, they are still recognised as fundamentally 
sound. The propositions enunciated were, firstly, that the 
variations of the metallic exchange with foreign countries can 
never for any considerable time exceed the expense of transporting" 
and insuring the precious metals from one country to another ; 
secondly, that the considerable variation in the chief exchange 
rates beyond these limits was due to the excess issue of Bank of 
England notes and their depreciation as compared with gold, 
which had to be used for foreign payments ; thirdly, that the ^ 
market price of gold could not exceed the mint price unless the 
purchasing medium — in this case paper — ^was depreciated ; and, 
finally, that the depreciation was measured by the difference 
between the mint price and the market price of gold. 

The Committee regretted the continuance of the suspension, 
of cash payments, and expressed the opinion that the only safe- 
guard against excess issues of paper currency was convertibility 
into specie, and that the'increased price of gold and unfavourable 
exchanges were the best criteria for judging the sufficiency or 
otherwise of the paper currency and for regulating the issues of 
Bank of England notes. 

Banking Failures and Currency Troubles. 

The House of Commons for party reasons refused to adopt 
the recommendations of the Committee, but the views expressed 
were upheld by subsequent events. Violent speculation and 
disaster followed the declaration of peace with Napoleon in 1814, 
and hundreds of note-issuing banks failed. The collapse of the 
issues meant that the paper currency was reduced, so gold fell 
in price, and the exchanges moved above par. In 1816 the system 
of gold monometallism was adopted and the Bank attempted 
to resume cash payments. This attempt failed on account of 
large withdrawals to France, but in 1819 the bank-note currency 
was finally established on a convertible basis. 

In some quarters, the imsatisfactory position of the currency 
and banking systems was attributed to the monopolistic privi- 
leges of the Bank of England, and a number of Acts were passed 
in subsequent years with the object of mitigating the effects of . 
the monopoly. 

In 1826 an Act was passed which permitted the establishment 
of joint-stock banks of issue with nolimited liability, provided 
that they did not conduct business within a radius of sixty- 
five miles of London. This was an important departure, for it 
not orfy lessened the monopoly of the Bank so far as joint-stock 
banking was concerned, but also strengthened the system of- 
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banking in the country, which hitherto had heen conducted by 
a great number of weak private bankers. 

It is in the Bank Act of 1833, however, that we find the begin- 
ning of the really modem period, inasmuch as it contained a 
provision which permitted the establishment in London itself of 
joint-stock banks for the transaction of all banking business 
other than the issue of notes to bearer on demand. In tbia 
respect the Act still further modified the power of the Bank 
of England, although the fact that by the same Act the Bank’s 
notes were made legal tender for all payments over £5 (except by 
the Bank itself or its branches) added considerably to its prestige. 

The passing of the Act of 1833 was followed immediately by 
the establishment in London of several joint-stock banks, the 
forerunners of the great institutions of to-day. 


Th e B ankin6-rand>- Currency Theories . 

The constant trouble concerning the currency at this period 
and the recurrence of failures among the banks and of commercial 
crises throughout the community caused widespread alarm and 
much dissatisfaction. By many the evils were attributed to 
the over-issue of notes by the Bank of En gl a nd and by the 
small private banks, and considerable controversy arose in 
financial circles as to the best method of controlling the issue 
of paper money. Gradually two opposing schools of thought 
could be identified, advocating the Banking Principle or Theory 
and the Cwnrency Principle or Theory respectively. 

The CtTBEENOY Theoby. — ^The exponents of this theory 
held that bank notes were issued merely to provide convenient 
and economical substitutes for metallic money, and not in order 
to provide instruments of credit. They maintained, therefore, 
that the issues should be limited to the amount of gold held 
against the notes, and that they should be regulated according 
to the flow of gold into and out of the country. The Cmrency 
School mamtained also that the banks should create credit only 
in return for specie, but obviously their ideas were not altogether 
compatible with that great development which was still to come. 
The chief objections to the theory were that it provided for a 
non-elastic paper currency, which could not vary as trade condi- 
tions varied, and also that it made no provision for a temporary 
shortage of gold. As later events proved, note issues may be an 
effective adStion to the currency provided they are adequately 
controlled, even though they are not necessarily a substitute for 
the actual metal. 

The Banking Theoby. — ^The members of the banking school 
took the view that the issues of notes could safely be left to the 
discretion of the bankers, whose object it should be to limit the 
circulating currency to the legitimate demands of business and 
trade. They held that any notes in excess of trade requirements 
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would be presented for encashment, and so long as an adequate 
reserve was maintained, strict convertibility could be ensured 
and inflation prevented. But this did not necessitate the holding 
of gold to .cover every note issued. 

Those who objected to the Banking Principle had the experi- 
ence of past years to give weight to their arguments. They 
contended that bankers were not always in a position to judge 
the operations for which notes were required, neither were they 
always sufficiently prudent and careful, while to leave to them 
the control of note issues was to place too much power and 
responsibility in the hands of one class of business men. 

The Bank Charter Act, 1844. 

The government of the day was eventually won over by 
the Ciurency School, and many of their recommendations were 
embodied in the Bank Charter Act of 1844, which has since 
regulated the issue of notes in England and Wales. In some 
respects the Act was a compromise, for it did not altogether 
exclude the ideas of the Bankmg School : although it has ensured 
the maintenance of adequate gold reserves beiund the Bank of 
England note, it provided also for a limited issue against 
securities. 

The following is a summary of its chief provisions : — 

1. The Bank was to be divided into two distinct depart- 
ments, called the Issue Department and the Banking Depart- 
ment respectively. 

2. The Issue Department was authorised to issue notes 
against securities (the Fiduciary Issue) to the amount of 
£14,000,000, all issue in excess of this to be covered by gold 
and silver in reserve, 

3. The silver in reserve was not to exceed one-fourth of 
the gold held. 

4. Anyone might demand notes from the Issue Depart- 
ment in return for gold bullion at the rate of £3 17s. 9d. 
per ounce standard. 

6. If, after the passing of the Act, any country bank 
ceased to issue notes, the Banlc could obtain an Order in 
Council empowering it to increase its flduciary issue by two- 
• thirds of the lapsed issue. 

6. The Bank was to publish a weekly return of both 
departments in the London Gazette (see post^ page 473). 

7. No further banks of issue were to be established, and 
any existing bank losmg the right of issue through bank- 
ruptcy, amalgamation,' the opening of an office in London, 
etc., could not resume such issues. 

8. Every existing bank of issue was to forward a weekly 
return of its issues to the Stamp Office for publication in the 
London Gazette, and its issues were not to exceed its average 
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circulation for the twelve weeks preceding 27th April, 1844, 

otherwise the right of issue would be forfeited. 

The principal object of the Act of 1844 was to ensure the 
absolute convertibility of note issues in this country and to ensure 
full publicity regarding the amount of the issues and of the 
reserves held against them. It aimed also at so regulating the 
paper currency that inflation would be prevented, speculation 
and crises obviated, and the foreign exchanges stabilised. Its 
object of limiting and finally aholisl^g all note issues in England 
and Wales except those of the Bank of England was finally 
achieved in 1921, when the last private bank of issue was absorbed 
by one of the large joint-stock banks. In accordance with the 
fifth provision in the foregoing summary, the Bank has obtamed 
the necessary power to increase ite fiduciary issue from its original 
figure of £14,000,000 to £19,750,000, which is the maximum 
fiduciary issue permissible under the Bank Charter Act. The 
aim of centralising the note issues of the country in one institution 
so as to facilitate control was thus accomplished after three- 
quarters of a century, and to-day the Bank has a complete mono- 
poly of the light to issue notes of the value of £5 and upwards 
throughout England and Wales. 

Criticisms of the Bank Charter Act, 1844. 

From time to time the provisions and operation of the Bank 
Charter Act have been subjected to much criticism. For example, 
it k frequently pointed out that the Act has failed to prevent 
financial crises by its control of note issues. Serious crises 
occurred in 1847, 1857, and 1866, which were relieved, not by 
.aid of the provisions of the Act, but by their suspemion, thereby 
enabling the Bank to increase its fiduciary issue of notes, supply 
currency to those who required it and at the same time make 
its own position secure. Similarly, during the 1914 crisis, the 
Bank of England was authorised by the Treasury to increase 
its fiduciary issue against seovnities, although it was not found 
necessary to do this, or to seciue parliamentary sanction for 
the suspension of the Bank Act, since the issue of treasury notes 
filled the gap in the currency caused by the withdrawal of gold. 

Again, it is held in many quarters that the fiduciary circula- 
tion is too small, and that no provision exists to enable it to be 
increased when necessary to meet modem requirements, for with 
the constantly increasing demands for currency, notes are required 
in addition to gold and not instead of gold. In the third place, 
it is argued that the note circulation cannot be increased in 
times of pressure or panic except by the uncertain interference 
of the Government. The note issue should be elastic, as in the 
German and American systems (see also below), and should be so 
adjusted as to enable bona-fide traders to obtain accommodation 
for legitimate purposes in times of stress. Finally, it is urged 
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that although the Act has had the effect of restricting the note 
issues, it has exercised no control over the issue of cheques, - 
which may be just as much subject to over-issue as are bank 
notes. 

In favour of the Act it is contended that its first object of 
controlling the paper currency has been well achieved, and 
there is now ample publicity regarding the financial position 
of the Bank and the reserve which it maintains. The note 
issues are certainly restricted and inelastic, but any deficiency 
in this respect is adequately made up by the circulation of cheques, 
which is easily expanded or contracted to meet demands for 
credit facilities, while the cheques themselves are frequently 
preferred to bank notes. Finally, it is maintained that, although 
no provision exists for the expansion of the note issue to meet 
currency requirements in times of stress, the suspension of the 
Bank Act has almost invariably resulted in a restoration of con- 
fidence and in a collapse of the crisis. 

Systems of Note Issue in Other Countries. 

The system of note issue regulated by the Bank Charter Act 
is described as the Partial Deposit System (i.e., some notes are 
issued against securities) in contrast to the Simple Deposit System, 
under which every note must be backed by its equivalent in 
gold. The latter method has the disadvantage of being expensive 
and unprofitable, while the former permits the utilisation of a 
portion of the gold reserves for profitable purposes, and at the 
same time it ensures an adequate reserve of gold for maintaining 
convertibility in all likely circumstances. 

The partial deposit system has now been adopted in all 
countries, but there are important differences between our system 
of bank note issue and the systems adopted by other nations. 
The following brief examination of the more important foreign 
systems will enable the reader to appreciate the criticisms, dis- 
cussed hereafter, which have been directed against the method 
of control instituted by the Bank Charter Act. 

France ; Maximijm Issue Method. — ^In France, the monopoly 
of note issue is in the hands of the Bank of loanee, which is a 
semi-private institution like the Bank of England, but is under 
strict government control. The issue is based on' the maximum 
issue principle, but the maximum, originally fixed at 6,800 million 
francs, has been raised several times to meet emergency demands 
for currency, as, for example, during the Franco-Prussian War 
and the Great War. 

There is no legal restriction as to the form or amount of the 
reserve, but a large reserve of gold and silver has usually been 
maintained and protected by exceptional measures. Thus, in 
times of emergency, advantage has been taken of the fact that 
the notes are convertible into either gold or silver, and, if silver 
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would not be accepted by the note-holders, a premium has been 
charged on conversion of the notes into gold. The whole of the 
huge fiduciary issue of the Bank of Ekance represents a loan to 
the Government, i.e., the notes are backed by Government 
securities. In consequence of the Great War, the coined currency 
has practically disappeared and notes have had to be issued for 
small amounts to take the place of the minor currency. The 
effect has been to increase enormously the ma.yiTmim circulation 
of notes, and consequently to give rise to widespread anxiety 
concerning Ekench finances. 

Germany: Elastic Limit. — Dining and since the war 
huge note issues of small and large denomination altogether 
replaced the coined money, and resulted in such an inflation of 
the currency that it became practically valueless. The notes 
were largely issued against Government Treasury BiUs, the 
restrictions on the note issue of the Beichsbank having been 
removed at the commencement of the war. In 1923, the Dawes 
scheme was adopted with a view to putting the currency upon 
a more stable basis, and, as a preliminary expedient, Bentenmarh 
notes were issued by the Rentenbank, the rentenmark being made 
nominally equivalent to the pre-war gold mark and to one bfilion 
paper marks. The next step was the reorganisation of the 
Reichsbank to form a new central bank, and, in November 1924, 
the paper and rentenmark issues were replaced by a new currency 
based on the gold reichsmark, made equivalent for exchange 
purposes to the rentenmark and to one billion paper marks. 

The Reichsbank has a virtual monopoly of note issue, other 
existing issues being of negligible amoimt. Against its notes a 
reserve of 40 per cent, must be maintained, 30 per cent, being in 
gold and 10 per cent, consisting of certain foreign currencies, 
or foreign crests which are readily convertible into gold. In an 
emergency this reserve can be reduced, subject to {a) the imposition 
of a graduated tax on the difference, and (6) the discount rate 
being at least 5 per cent., rising as the reserve falls. The system 
thus possesses elasticity in that extraordinary demands can be 
met without difficulty or delay by increasing the fiduciary issue 
in the manner legally provided for. 

United States : Elastic Limit. — ^The United States note 
issue is controlled by the Federal Beserve Act, 1913, which 
established in the principal towns twelve Federal Reserve Banks 
under the control of a Federal Reserve Board. Ejach of these 
^ banks was empowered to issue notes against securities of a liquid 
character and a gold reserve which was fixed at a minimum of 40 
per cent., but which could be reduced in emergency on payment 
of a steeply graduated tax, as in the German system. 

Prior to 1913, the bulk of the United States note circulation 
consisted of notes issued by the National Banks, secured by 
United States Govermnent Bonds of nominal amount equal 
to the authorised issue, deposited at the United States Treasury. 
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A fixed proportion of gold to deposits had to be kept by each 
National Bank, and there was no method of providing for an 
increased demand for notes except by restricting credit and 
calling in loans. The 1913 Act was designed to overcome this 
difficulty, and provides for the eventual transfer of the right of 
issue from the National to the Federal Reserve Banks. It 
aimed at centralising the gold reserve of the country under 
the control of the Federal Reserve Board, and changing the-'^ 
decentralised system of independent banldng into a more 
centralised system. Thus, our own reserve system was adapted 
to the conditions of the United States : there is no single central 
bank, but all the banks are subject to central control. 

As the great creditor nation of the war period, the United 
States have benefited greatly. About one-half of the world’s 
gold has flowed into the coffers of the Federal Reserve Banks, 
whose gold reserves have reached the remarkable proportion of 
about 80 per cent, of the notes outstanding. The Americans 
prefer notes to coins for currency purposes, and the banks have 
been well able to meet the increased demands for currency — due to 
the vast expansion in trade — by issuing notes against the immense 
reserves of gold. Other methods of increasing the note issues 
have thus been unnecessary. 

Belgium and Spain : Propoetional Reserve System. — 
Under the proportional reserve system a fixed fiduciary issue 
is ordained, and any notes issued above this limit are covered, 
not in full, but by a proportion of gold. This system has worked 
fairly well in Belgium and Spain, but would not be suitable for 
this country with her heavy foreign payments, since withdrawals 
of gold for export would cause great fluctuations in the note- 
issue. For example, if the proportion of gold to notes was 
fixed at one-third, an export of gold would involve a contraction 
in the note-issue in the ratio of ti^ee to one. 

Criticisms of the English System of Note Issue. 

It will be observed that the systems of note-issue in the 
United States and in Germany provide for an automatic increase 
of the fiduciary issue either in times of fina,up.ia,l stringency ' or 
to meet the increased demands of expanding trade. In France, 
an endeavour was made to achieve the same object by fixing 
the maximum issue so high that it was never likely to be 
exceeded. Since 1870, however, the directors of the Bank of 
France have several times found it necessary to raise the 
maximum, so that the control of the fiduciary issue is virtually 
in their hands. On the other hand, the fiduciary issue of the 
Bank of England is rigidly fixed under the Bank Charter 
Act, 1844, and no provision exists for its automatic increase. 
The issue of treasury notes has modified the position to some 
extent, but the inelasticity of the Bank note issue has in recent 
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years been, subjected to mnch criticism and has given rise to 
considerable controversy, in 1926, the late Dr Walter Leaf 
expressed the view that the stringent provisions of the Bank 
Charter Act had proved a failure, and suggested that, when 
the Banlc and treasury note issues were amalgamated, we should 
replace the hard-and-fast limit to the fiduciary issue by a more 
elastic system such as that of the reorganised Reichsbank. 
Some months later, Mr M'Kenna contended that the inelasticity 
of our currency system partly explained the prolonged post-war 
depression in this country, particularly as compared with the 
prosperous conditions prevailing in the United States, Tfhere 
the more elastic system, which he advocated for adoption in 
this country, has made possible the expansion of credit to keep 
pace with business demands. 

Equally strong support has been forthcoming for the existing 
system. In 1918 the Cunliffe Committee recorded their view 
that “the stringent provisions of the Act have often had the 
effect of preventing dangerous developments ; and the fact 
that they have had to be temporarily suspended on certain rare 
and exceptional occasions (and those limited to the earlier years 
of the Act’s operations, when experience of working the system 
was still immature) does not, in our opinion, invalidate this 
conclusion ”. The Cunliffe Committee recommended the con- 
tinuance of the principle of the Bank Charter Act, but with a 
slight modification to provide ready means of supplying emergency 
currency in time of acute difficulty. Previous to 1914, such 
currency could be issued only by breaking the law, and after- 
wards obtaining an indemnity from Parliament (as in 1847, 
1857, and 1866), but the Currency and Banlc Notes Act of 1914 
gave the Banlc of England, with the consent of the Treasury, 
the right to issue notes “in excess of any legal limit”. The 
recommendation of the Committee was that this provision should 
be continued in force subject to the conditions that Parliament 
should at once be informed of any step taken by the Treasury 
in this matter •, that any profits from the excess issue should be 
surrendered by the Bank to the Exchequer *, and that the Bank 
Rate should be raised to as high a figure as would ensure the 
earliest possible retirement of the excess issue. 

In opposing the suggestion that we should institute the more 
elastic American system, Mr E. C. Goodenough has directed 
attention to two important objections to the adoption of the 
ratio plan. He pointed out, in the first place, that as the Federal 
il^serve banka issue their notes against a backing of not less 
than 40 per cent, in gold, the balance being covered by approved 
notes and bills of exchange, the plan would necessitate a larger 
supply of ordinary commercial bills than is available in this 
country. Hence its adoption would completely disorganise the 
London bill market and would call for considerable modifications 
of banking practice. His second objection was based on the fact 
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that the American system is elastic in both directions, expM- 
sionary and contractionary. It seems doubtful whether elasticity 
in the latter direction would be desirable in the case of a coimtry, 
such as our own, which, with its big export trade and responsi- 
bilities as an international monetary centre, is very liable to 
external demands for gold. Our credit system certainly ought 
not to be made more sensitive to the effects of gold movements 
than it already is under the existing system. 

The Amalgamation of the English Note Issues. 

Two Committees have reported in favour of the amalgamation 
of the note issue of the Bank of England with the issue of currency 
notes, and in financial circles it is generally recognised that 
amalgamation sooner or later is a corollary of the return to the 
gold standard. The Cunliffe Committee, in its interim report, 
published in 1918, recommended that the note issue in England 
and Wales should be entirely in the hands of the Bank of England, 
and the Committee on the Currency and Bank of England Note 
Issues, whose report became available in February 1925, ex- 
pressed the view that the policy with regard to the amalgamation 
of the two note issues “ should remain as recommended by the 
Cunliffe Committee 

The Cunliffe Committee advised that the contemplated 
combination should not be effected until the country had obtained 
the benefit of at least a year’s experience of satisfactory work- 
ing of the exchanges with a normal minimum gold reserve of 
£150,000,000. The Bank of England’s gold holdings have fluctu- 
ated around this figure for some time past. Gold exports have 
been resumed, and the exchanges have worked satisfactorily, so 
that there can be little doubt that the amalgamation of the issues 
will take place in the not distant future. 

As the Bank of England’s fiduciary issue is now fixed under 
the Bank Charter Act at £19,750,000, the provisions of this Act 
would doubtless be modified if the currency note issue, by far the 
greater part of which is fiduciary, were taken over by the Bank. 
On the other hand, the transfer of the currency note issue to the 
Bank would be covered by Section 3 of the Currency and Bank 
Notes Act, 1914, which provides that the Bank of England may, 
subject to Treasury sanction, issue notes “in excess of limits 
fixed by law Legislation would be required, however, to repeal 
the Bank Act of 1826, imder which no bank notes of less value 
than £5 ruay be issued in England and Wales. 

More important is the question of the change of control. 
While the connection between the Government and the Bank is, 
and must be, very close, the Bank is under no obligation to fall 
in with the Government’s wishes on currency matters. On the 
other hand, it is generally considered desirable that the note issue 
should be free from political influence and not subject to the 
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possibility of radical changes in policy. For these reasons, a 
transfer of control to the Bank of England would be welcomed 
in financial circles in this conntry. 

The Growth of the Joint-Stock Banks. 

The Bank Charter Act established the Bank of FT^gland as 
s the supreme institution in Fnglish banking, and succeeding 
years saw a great increase in its power and influence. Its note 
issues were the sole legal tender paper currency until the outbreak 
of war in 1914 ; it acted as the banker to the British Government 
and, in course of time, to all the other joint-stock banks in the 
country, who came to leave their surplus balances on deposit 
with the central banli. This arrangement, as we shall see later, 
is of vital significance in its relation to the structure of the English 
banldng system. 

But while the bank of banks was thus passing from infancy 
to virile maturity the joint-stock banks were by no means at a 
standstill. Faced from the outset with jealousy and even open 
hostility on the part of the Bank of England and the private 
bankers, hampered by the difficulties which necessarily attended 
inexperience, and, by reason of their inability to issue notes, 
forced to develop the comparatively new deposit system of 
banking, these early joint-stock banks nevertheless made great 
progress. At a time when Britain was opening up her vast 
resources and was rapidly placing herself ahead in the industrial 
race, the birth and groiriih of the joint-stock banks supplied a 
pressing need. While their remarkable development may be 
traceable in part to that general advance which marked British 
industr}’- in the last century, there is no doubt that they are 
entitled to a considerable share of distinction for having made 
that development possible. 

Two important amendments of the law relating to banks 
were made in succeeding years, and did much to strengthen 
the position of the joint-stock concerns and to facilitate their 
development. These were : 

The Extension oe Ldhted Liability to Banks, 1858. — ^The 
shareholders in the first joint-stock banks were liable in full for 
all debts of the companies, and it was not until 1858 that an act 
extended to banks the principle of limited liability which had 
aheady been applied to other corporations. The removal of 
this anomaly gave a further impetus to the expansion of banking, 
as it widened the area of investment in bank shares by attracting 
a wealthier class of investor. 

The Institution oe Resbeved Liability, 1879. — ^An Act 
of 1879 authorised limited companies to increase the nominal 
amount of their shares, provided that a certain amount over and 
above that paid up on each share could be called up only in the 
event of liquidation of the company. The adoption of this 
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principle by the more important banks gave depositors and 
creditors an added security by creating a reserve which could 
be called upon if necessary, and also had the effect of restricting 
the holding of bank shares to wealthier persons who would be 
able to f ulfil the obligation if called upon. 

THE CHARACTERISTICS OE MODERN ENGLISH 

BANKING. 

The development of the ioint-stock banks never faltered ; 
their progress has naturally been bound up with that of the 
country as a whole, and their organisation has been constantly 
improved to keep pace with modem conditions. One of the 
most striking developments in recent years has been the 
tendency of banking in England to become concentrated by 
amalgamation and absorption in the hands of a small number 
of very large institutions, which now have capital and deposits 
of enormous size. Other important characteristics are the 
establishment by the largest institutions of branches throughout 
the cormtry, the extension of the activities of English banks 
to other countries, the organisation of the Clearing House Sys- 
tem, and the development of the Central Reserve System. 

The Process of Amalgamation in English Banking. 

As mentioned above, the process of amalgamation between 
banking institutions in this coimtry has resulted in the 
development of vast organisations, which rival in importance the 
world's greatest industrial combinations. The five great banks 
— ^the “ Big Five ” (namely, the Midland, Lloyds, Barclays, the 
Westminster, and the National Provincial) — are the largest 
ba nking institutions in the world, and have at their disposal 
almost incredible resources and facilities for the convenience of 
customers. The following are the chief methods by which this 
concentration has been achieved : — 

The Absorption of Private Country Banks by Joint- 
Stock Banks. — Some of the largest banks of to-day are simply 
amalgamations of large numbers of small private and local banks,- 
e.g. Lloyds Bank and Barclays Bank. Among the chief reasons 
for these absorptions were : (a) The fact that London bankers 
with country connections can maintain their profits more easily, 
as interest rates in the country are generally 'lower and more 
constant than in the city, and a wider field of business is opened 
up. (6) Private bankers saw the advantages of increased capital, 
and the possibilities of expansion of a business which was not so 
dependent on local reputation, (c) The terms offered by the 
joint-stock banks were usually too good to refuse, or the threat 
of their competition was too vital to ignore. 
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The Absorption of Smaller London Banks by Large 
Provincial Banks.- — ^Among the reasons for such absorptions 
■were : (a) The necessity of having a head office in London in order 
to keep pace with the growth of modem banking. (6) The fact 
that admission to the Clearing House obviates the necessity and 
expense of an agent in London, (c) The necessity for competing 
' on equal terms and under the same advantages as the large 
London banks. 

The Amalgamation of Larger Joint-Stock Banks. — ^This 
process was particularly active during 1918-1920, and has resulted 
in the establishment of five banks with enormous resources and 
ramifications. 


The Economic and Social Effects of Bank Amalgamations. 

In several quarters the constant growth in the size of English 
banks is regarded with considerable tmeasiness. It is considered 
by many statesmen and business leaders that the concentra- 
tion of enormous resources rmder the control of a small number 
of men constitutes a danger to the community. Some fear the 
harmful effects of monopoly, whilst others are concerned with the 
more obvious danger tiiat such large institutions may become 
ttnsotmd. 

In 1918 the Chancellor of the Exchequer appointed a com- 
mittee to “ consider and report to what extent if at all amalga- 
mations between banks may affect prejudicially the interest of 
the industrial and mercantile community, and whether it is 
desirable that legislation should be introduced to prohibit such 
amalgamations or to provide safeguards under which they might 
continue to be permitted 

The committee examined about twenty-two witnesses, of 
whom thirteen were bankers and the others professors of eco- 
nomics or business men, and in its Report divided amalga- 
mations into two classes : (a) The old type of amalgamation ; 
i.e., the absorption of local banks by a larger and more widely 
spread joint-stock bank ; and (6) The neio type of amalgamation ; 
i.e., the union of one large joint-stock bank with another similar 
bank (see above). 

In Eavottr of Amalgaihation the Committee reported that 
amalgamations of the first type seem inevitable owing to the 
force of competition, unless the local bank is able to give its 
customers a special type of service, as in Lancashire and York- 
shire, where the local banlm, by reason of their intimate associa- 
tion with the cotton and woollen industries, can well hold their 
own against outside competition. 

As regards the second type, it was pointed out that amalgama- 
tion usually results from one or more of several reasons, as, for 
example, (a) From the convenience to trade secured by an esden- 
sion of baidc areas. (&) Because of the advantages of size. 
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Larger 'banks kave larger resonrces and can afford to make 
greater individual advances on a more generous scale, (c) Froru 
special reasons ; e.g., to gain admission to the Clearing House, or . 
to secure a monopoly in a certain area, or to prevent another 
bank from obtaining a monopoly in a particular area. V 

In addition to t&)se indicated by the Committee a number of 
other advantages of amalgamation may be mentioned. In the^ 
first place, there is an increased facility for the control of banking 
as a whole when the business is in few hands, and consequently 
concerted action in time of emergency is more easily obtainable, 
as, for example, was the case on the outbreak of the Great War. 
Secondly, large organisation makes for greater economy, increased 
efficiency, and greater uniformity, wMle national efficiency and 
productive capacity are increased because capital is cheapened, 
k more easily obtainable and is provided where required. Further- 
more there is a tendency to greater security when reserves are well 
managed, dividends well regiilated, and when accounts are made 
public and subject to searching criticism. 

The Abgtjments against Amalgamation were summarised 
under three headings : (a) Reduction of capital. Amalgamations 
usually result in the reduction of bank capital because the shares 
of the absorbing bank are usually worth more than those of the 
smaller bank it swallows up, and the exchange of shares in the 
amalgamated concern for the shares of the absorbed bank results 
in a reduction of the nominal capital of the two considered 
separately. (6) The dangers of reduced competition. Strong 
representations on this ground were received from the stock 
exchange and discount houses, (c) The danger of monopoly, i.e., 
the possibility of the creation of a money trust which wo^d be 
detrimental to the national welfare. 

From the point of view of the customer the process of amal- 
gamation is attended by the marked disadvantages involved in 
the disappearance of the personal element. As a rule, the modem 
bank manager has, merely a temporary interest in local affairs, 
and there is an absence both on the part of the manager and of 
the head office of that essentially specialised knowledge of local 
occupations, industries, customs and prejudices so characteristic 
of the old private banker. Furthermore, there is undoubtedly 
some danger that the constant growth of the banking institutions 
may result in a liability to cumbrousness and over-expansion, 
leading eventually to lack of efficiency and possibly to financial 
instability. This danger might reveal itself in an inadequate"' 
supervision of loans, and possibly in the granting of more 
accommodation than is strictly justified by the nature and 
extent of the bank’s business and cash resources. 

The Committee of 1918 recommended that legislation be 
passed to make it necessary to obtain the approval of the 
Treasury before any amalgamation was announced or carried 
into effect. To prevent secret amalgamations by the inter- 
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locking of directorates, it was recommended that such arrange- 
ments should also be submitted to the Treasury for approval. 
The committee recommended that if a scheme of amalgamation 
is designed to secme important new facilities for the public it 
should be approved, but that if an amalgamation involved an 
appreciable overlap of area without securing such advantages, 
or if it involved an unusual aggregation of deposits without 
adequate capital and reserves, then it should be refused. 

The proposed law that no banks might amalgamate without 
the previous sanction of the Treasury was never enacted, but 
prior to an amalgamation the scheme has hitherto been laid 
before the Treasiuy for its approval. In 1924, and again in 
1925, the Chancellor of the Exchequer annoimced that no further 
amalgamations of the large joint-stock banks would be favoured, 
so that the limit of expansion by amalgamation has apparently 
been reached so far as the great banking institutions are 
concerned. 

The Expansion of Branch Banking. 

The reasons for this development include : (a) the intensity 
of competition between the leading institutions ; (6) the desire 
to provide every convenience for customers ; (c) the expansion 
of business and increased profits obtained by tapping new 
resources ; (d) the economy effected by saving agents’ com- 
missions and expenses. This centralisation of the direction 
and management of the banking organisation, and the extinction 
of the private banker with his local interests and sentiments, 
has resulted in a loosening of old-established ties between the 
local banks and the people and industries of the relative areas. 
To some extent the “ Big Five ” have endeavoured to counteract 
this tendency by the formation of local directorates, but the 
large banks must necessarily remain far more cosmopolitan 
than their predecessors of the Victorian era. 

The Expansion of English Banks to Other Countries. 

Until recent years English banks were noted for the peculiar 
conservatism of their methods as compared with those of foreign 
banking institutions, and particularly in so far as they had not 
previously attempted to establish their own branches in other 
countries. For a long period of years foreign banks have had 
branches in London and other world centres, but prior to 1911 
the interests of English banks in places outside this coimtry 
were entirely served through the agency of foreign institutions. 
In the past this policy applied even to the neighbouring countries 
of Scotland and Ireland, and it was consequently a marked 
departure from established practice when certain leading English 
banks opened branches in important continental towns, and 
followed this up by obtaining <&ect representation in Scotland, 
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Ireland, and other countries by fusions with established banks in 
those countries. 

The most recent development in overseas expansion took 
place in August 1926, when the Colonial Bank, the Anglo- 
Egyptian Bank, and the National Bank of South Africa were 
merged into one institution known as Barclay’s Bank (Dominion, 
Colonial, and Overseas), Ltd. This latest move seems to open a 
new chapter in the history of joint-stock banking, and to presage 
future developments on an even more extensive scale. Just as 
the last few years have witnessed the virtual concentration of 
banking interests in this country into the hands of the “ Big 
Five ”, so it may well be that in the comparatively near future 
we shall see the emergence of a huge consolidated Empire banking 
system. 

Such a development seems to be the natural outcome of 
general economic conditions. The evolution of domestic industry 
called for a strengthening and consolidating of internal banking 
resources ; to-day, the expansion of international trading re- 
lationships, togetW with the keenness of competition in inter- 
national markets, demands that the fullest financial facilities shall 
be available not only for domestic but also for foreign business. 

Already the needs of this new situation have been partially 
met by the policy of our big banks (with the notable exception 
of the Midland) of acquiring interests in, and establishing working 
arrangements with, overseas banks, both colonial and foreign, 
but it is being realfeed that in this, as in other spheres, economy 
demands consolidation as well as expansion. 

Numerous advantages might be realised — ^the essential func- 
tion of gathering deposits and directing them into productive 
channels of employment could be more efficiently rendered by 
the widening of the sphere of operations, while a consolidation 
of Empire banking resources would undoubtedly tend to closer 
economic relationship between the various parts of the Empire. 
At the same time, however, the development is exposed to the 
dangers which inevitably accompany amalgamation in industry. 
There is a loss of personal touch, a tendency to stereotyped 
and unenterprising policy, while i£ the advantages of consolida- 
tion are to be fully realised, increasing attention will have to be 
paid to the problem of management. 

The Clearing House Organisation. 

The extraordinary development of modem banking, and the 
enormous extension in the use of cheques for Tnalriug pajunents, 
made imperative the establishment of Clearing Houses, the chief 
of which is in London. Others exist in several provincial centres, 
such as Manchester, Liverpool and Birmingham, but cheques 
on local banks only are dealt with at these clearings, cheques 
outside a given radius being collected through London. 
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The London Cleaeing House was established about 1776 
between the London private banks, but it was not till 1854 that 
the joint-stock banks, which are now practically the only members, 
were , admitted. In that year the principle of settlement of 
differences by transfers at the Bank of England on account 
of each banker was inaugurated. The London Clearing is geo- 
graphically divided into three sections : (a) The Town Clearing, 
embracing all banks in the Central London or City area, around 
the Bank of England ; (6) The Md,ropolitan Clearing, embracing 
aU banks and branches outside the Town Clearing, but within an 
area roughly eorrei^ondmg to the London Postal District ; and 
(c) The Country Clearing, dealing with cheques only on those 
branches and correspondents of the clearing bankers, which are 
outside the range of the other two collections. All balances 
are settled by a transfer from each bank’s account at the Bank 
of England to the Clearing Banker’s Account or vice versa. 
The enormous growth in this system of settlement, and the 
importance of the part played by the cheque and biU of exchange 
in the British currency and credit system, are indicated by the 
fact that the total of the London Clearings increased from 
approximately £9,000 millions in 1900 to the stupendous total 
of nearly £40,000 millions in 1926. 

The Development of the Central Reserve System. 

The other important characteristic of modem English 
banldng is the unique arrangement whereby the liquid cash 
reserves of the great banks have come to be concentrated in the 
hands of the Bank of England, which thus acts as the_banlcer’s 
bank, and has almost automatically attained- a"p6sition of pre- 
emihent importance among the banks of the world. 

Practically the whole of the banking business of England is 
centralised in the hands of a few large institutions, operating 
chiefly from London. The local banks are controlled by branch 
managers, who are subject to the direction of officiak at the 
various head offices, advised in many instances by local boards 
of directors. 

The local banks maintain on hand only sufficient cash to meet 
their ordinary requirements for till money. The.-bulk of the, 
fimds are transferred to the central .offices, which maintain a 
current 'account with each local branch. On the same principle 
each Head Office retains only sufficient cash on hand to meet 
its estimated requirements, leaving any surplus funds on current 
account with the Bank of England, whence they may be with- 
drawn in legal tender on demand. As the account of the Clearing 
House is also kept at the Bank, the maintenance by each clearing 
banlcer of a current account with the central institution facilitates 
the vast transf ers necess ary for clearing pxurposes."'” 

'’"^Ee ~Bai& of En^andn[ir'^ffiirSore""ther“ bankers’ bank ”, 
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and so is Hable_to^l3iP^.drawii,japon at>ny time tp. meet demands^ 
for mbney;”m!any..part of the conntiy! The customer depends 
oh ’the 'hrahcii hank for supplies of currency ; the branch banks 
look to their London offices, and these, in turn, depend on 
the Bank of England. But in spite of this, the Bank conducts 
its business in the same way as other banking institutions, 
and is under no legal obligation to make special provision to 
" meet demands from the other banks. Nevertheless, its moral 
obligation to sedeguard, ji^ejaatipn^s. .ultima?^^^s]^^SPr?e Ts' 
TihreoognMedj' and accordingly special precauti6ns'¥fe "taken to 
prevent any undue depletion. 

The vast responsibility thus resting upon the Bank is ac- 
. centuated by the fact that in normal times London is a free gold 
market, and any gold required for export is most easily obtained 
from the BaSi^f='J^gland^'^e^e^e.;' E6reign“hAtions are^ not 
> T^o^t'^takB'aclvahtage' b^ availability of gold supplies, so 
that the Bank is liable to be drawn upon, not only to satisfy 
the needs of a multitude of small banks within the country, but 
also to meet the requirements of a foreign nation for gold bullion, 
whether for currency or for other purposes. The methods which 
the Bank adopts to safeguard its Reserve will be dealt with in 
the following chapter. 


CHAPTER 27 

THE LONDON MONEY MARKET 


• In our discussion of the term “ market ” we showed that it 
was frequently inteipreted in two ways : first, as a place of 
assembly for buyers and sellers of a commodity ; secondly, as 
indicating aU the operations which centre around one commodity. 
The London Money Market is no exception to the general rule. 
In the localised sense it is taken to apply to the world famous 
institutions and streets which centre around Lombard Street 
and the Bank of England ; in its wider significance it connotes 
the operations of aU the bankers, brokers, discount houses and 
financiers in the city of London who transact business in the 
commodity — ^money, and its representative, credit. 


Members of the Money Market. 

The Bank of England is the pivot of the Money Market, 
the corner-stone of the whole edifice. Its position as the holder 
of the nation’s ultimate cash reserve gives it a pre-eminent 
importance, and enables it to exercise a great influence on the 
rates of interest charged on the market and in the country 
generally for loans of money. 

The Lendebs of Funds on the market are chiefly the bankers, 
including the Bank of England. Their disposable funds which 
are lent out at low interest for short periods (frequently overnight) 
consist of the floating surplus of their deposits after reserving 
sufficient to meet current demands, and employing what is 
deemed to be a safe proportion in loans, investments, and other 
ways. 

The Bobeowebs of Money are chiefly the bill brokers and 
discount houses, who employ the funds borrowed in discounting 
bills, and stock exchange brokers and operators, who utilise the 
fim^ for dealing in secmities. 

In addition, the British, Foreign and Colonial Governments, 
and foreign banks with agencies in London, lend or borrow 
considerable sums on the market. At the present time the 
influence exerted by the operations of the British Government 
is particularly marked, but as this is an abnormal factor its 
discussion is postponed until the end of the chapter. 
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The International Aspect of the Money Market. 

The world-wide' importance of the London Money Market is 
indicated by the number of specialised organisations existent 
which are occupied essentially in international finance. 
Among these are the discount market, the foreign exchange 
market, and the bullion market. 

T/ie discount market, consisting of the discount houses acting 
in close conjunction with the bill brokers, the London accepting 
houses 2 and the banks, applies itself to the buying and selling 
of bills of exchange. Its creation of a free market for good biUs 
and its insistence on a high degree of business integrity, together 
with the fact that the sterling bfil can be at any time converted into 
cash in London, have contributed very largely to the world-wide 
acceptability and negotiability of the bill of exchange on London. 
Moreover, the market organisation is so efficient and competition 
so keen, that the rates charged for discounting the acceptances 
of well-known English financial houses are much lower than 
the rates charged on ordinary commercial acceptances, and the 
difference is usually sufficient to cover the cost of arranging the. 
acceptance facilities. 

The development of the accepting houses is a feature peculiar 
to the London financial organisation, and accounts in no small 
degree for the superiority of London as an international monetary 
centre when compared with New York or Amsterdam. These 
houses are now private banking firms of first-class credit who 
undertake to accept bills drawn upon them under arrangement, 
in return for an acceptance commission. The term “ merchant 
bankers”, sometimes applied to these well-known firms, is 
indicative of their origin in the ranks of merchant traders of 
established reputation, who found themselves able to develop 
a lucrative busiuess by lending their names on the bills of less 
well-known firms. So high is the reputation of the acceptiug 
houses that their services are used to finance not only the import 
and export trade of this country, but also direct trade between 
foreign countries in goods which never touch our shores. 

Consideration of the foreign exchange market is deferred to 
a later chapter, but at this poiut it may be observed that the 
peculiarly international character of the London money market 
proved to be a factor of considerable importance during the 
great post-war foreign exchange boom in enabling London to 
obtain a hold on the bulk of foreign exchange business and establish 
herself even more firmly as the world’s leading monetary centre. 
Working in close conjunction with the foreign exchange market 
is the bulhon market. As the British Empire supplies the world 
with the greater proportion of its supplies of new gold, the bulk 
of this finds its way to the London bullion market, where it is 
put up for international competition. The intimate relationship 

^ Such as Alexander.’s Discount Co., Ltd., National Discount, Ltd., and Union Dis- 
count Co. of London, Ltd. a E.g., Brown, Shipley & Co . ; Erederiok Huth & Co. 
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of London with India, Hong-Kong, and Shanghai, has invested 
her silver market with a similar importance. So highly developed 
is the mechanism of the bnlhon market, and so sensitive its 
reaction to exchange conditions throughout the world, that its 
prices may be regarded as a world barometer of the values of the 
precious metals. Moreover, the existence in London of a free 
and open market in bullion implies that the bulhon market is a 
constant handmaid of the foreign exchange organisation. 

Worldng in close co-operation with the foregoing organisations 
and performing functions of first importance in relation to inter- 
national finance and trade, are the home, colonial, and foreign 
banks having oflices in London. Apart from undertaking purely 
banMug business, these institutions also undertake many of the 
functions performed by the specialist organisations to which 
reference has been made. Thus they transact the bulk of present- 
day foreign exchange operations. They imdertake acceptance 
business, grant loans against goods entering into international 
trade, provide short-term credit for the bill brokers and discoimt 
houses, and assist the imderwriters and issuing houses in raising 
capital from the investing public. 

The Money Market and the Capital Market. 

The nucleus of specialised agencies mentioned in the foregoing 
paragraphs is usually regarded as constituting the money market 
proper, in contradistinction to the far wider organisation some- 
times referred to as the English Capital Market, which embraces 
not only the money market itself, but also the whole of that 
specialised and centralised machinery in the City of London 
primarily concerned with the transfer of capital from those who 
wish to invest it to those by whom it is required, together with a 
wide circle of other less detoed agencies which perform a similar 
function. The Capital Market may, in fact, be regarded as com- 
prising an inner and an outer ring, the first of which includes not 
only the specialised institutions of the money market, but also 
the market in new securities consistmg of the many forms of trust 
and finance companies in the City, the company promoters, 
underwriters, brokers, issue and advertisement houses, all of 
which are engaged in company flotation, together with the 
market in issued securities represented by the highly organised 
London and Provincial Stock Exchanges. The outer market, 
however, is much less centralised, and comprises the services of 
the solicitor, of the provincial broker and of building societies, 
together with the system of trade credit and all those less definite 
but widespread arrangements which facilitate the movement of 
capital from investor to borrower. 

The Inner Capital Market. 

The joint-stock banks are rmdoubtedly the foremost members 
of the market organisation which deals with the supply of short- 
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term capital. They relieve the capitalist of the entire work of 
management of his disposable funds, and, through an elaborate 
system of some 5000 branches, establish business relations with 
large numbers of people who have capital available for investment 
and people who are desirous of turning it to account. 

The trust and finance companies comprise a large group of 
several hundreds of institutions, ranging from the highly reputable 
trust company proper to less weE-known financial houses engaged, 
in more specmative operations. Many and varied are the 
purposes for which such institutions are formed. Those which 
operate mainly at home invest funds, discount bills, underwrite 
issues of new securities, convert businesses into joint-stock com- 
panies, act as trustees and agents, purchase assets of insolvent 
estates, acquire and develop property, and generaUy assist 
commercial undertakings. The companies operating mainly 
abroad have even more varied objects, being formed to invest 
in aE types of foreign securities, in real estate mortgages, raEway 
bonds, rubber, tea and coffee plantations ; to assist industrid 
development, acquire freehold land and work raEways ; and to 
carry on general financial business, and act as trustees and agents. 
In fact, the great variety of purposes for which such trust and 
finance companies are formed tends to obscure their principal 
function — that of supplying capital. 

“ EssentiaEy they are expert investment agencies, on the one 
hand coEecting capital from the pubEc, and on the other supply- 
ing it in many different ways and to many different employments 
at home and abroad. They may supply it by way of loan or 
investment, by the promotion of new ventures or by undertaking 
themselves the administration of some business enterprise ; in 
every case they take over from the investor practicaEy the whole 
work of management of his capital, and increase its yield by their 
expert knowledge of the field of investment. . . . Regarded 
broadly, the nature of the work done by these companies seems 
to be midway between that of the banks and that of the market 
for new negotiable securities. They resemble the banks in their 
operation, inasmuch as they take over from the pubEc the work of 
management of the capital entrusted to them, administer it as 
principals, and depend for their profits on their success in carry- 
ing it to the points of highest return. But their work is more 
nearly akin to that of the securities market in that it is concerned 
with the supply of capital for long periods of time. As a broad 
•generaEsation it may perhaps be said that their typical service Ees 
■ in supplying capital for the more speculative kinds of industrial 
enterprises mainly in foreign countries 

The market for negotiable securities is primarEy concerned with 
the supply of capital for lon^ periods, and as already indicated, reaEy 
consists of two distinct organisations — the market for new securities, 
and the market for old securities. The function of the first of 
' E. Lavington, The English Capital Market, pp. 117-21. 
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these is to formulate ■ the demand for capital by expressing it 
in. the form of a large number of negotiable secmities adapted 
both in amount and the degree of risk to appeal to a widespread 
public. Underwriters may guarantee the subscription of the 
whole or part of the issue ; well-known brokers lend their names 
to prospectuses and open up a market among their clients ; 
bankers receive subscriptions and issue secmities in return ; while 
the specialised machinery of the advertisement houses enables 
them to distribute an enormous number of prospectuses among 
a selected pubhc. 

The work of the second half of the market, the Stock 
Exchanges, is ancillary to the main fimction of obtaining 
supplies of new capital from the public. It contributes to this 
end by providing facilities by wmch securities after they have 
been purchased may be readily exchanged among the people who 
hold them. The organisation of the market as a whole enables 
an immense number of small portions of capital to be coUected 
annually from a wide public and placed at the disposal of states, 
municipahties and. industrial and commercial enterprises in 
aU parts of the world. (See also Chapter 12.) 

The Outer Capital Market. 

While the inner capital market plays a most important part 
in linking up the demand for capital with its supply, it is seldom 
realised to what extent industry in this country is financed 
through the less defined but none the less important agencies 
already referred to as constituting the outer market. Thus 
loans of large and small amount are daily made by sohcitors 
and friends on little or no secmity other than faith in the 
borrower’s integrity and ability ; professional moneylenders 
advance huge amounts to individuals of every class ; business 
men raise large sums on security, particularly on mortgage ; 
while in many industries capital is supplied for short periods 
through merchants, dealers, and middlemen, who provide trade 
credit. Most of such traders have a much larger amoimt of 
capital in their business than is represented by assets, and thus 
it may be said that the typical merchant is not merely a buyer 
and seller, but that he is also a financier in the true sense of the 
word, utilising a certain proportion of his capital in advancing 
trade credit and accepting similar facilities in return. In some 
industries, particularly in the cotton industry, this aspect is one 
of first importance, for by reason of the intimate knowledge 
which traders in this industry have of their customers, they are 
able to perform services which no banker would undertake. 

The relative importance of the inner and outer markets is 
well summarised in the following passage : “ But if account 
is taken only of the specialised institutions forming the Money 
Market proper, it seems reasonable to conclude that the resources 
which are annually applied, through their agency, for the 
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expansion of the business capacity of the country, do not amount . 
to one-half of the total annual stream of new home investment. 
It seems still to be true that the predominant methods by which 
business men in this country are supplied with the resources they 
require to extend their operations are those where the economic 
distance to be bridged is small, where capital has not “ far to go ", 
where the sources of demand and supply are connected by personal 
and business ties, or in the limit are identical. It is supplied 
mainly, it may be presumed, by way of partnership in. that 
broad sense of the term in which it includes private joint-stock 
companies ; by way of borrowing from personal and business 
friends, and above all in the persistent reinvestment of profits by 
which small businesses are continually growing into large under- 
takings in almost all branches of industry and trade 

Market Rates of Discount or Interest. 

The rate charged on the Money Market for loans of money for 
short periods, chiefly by the purchase and sale of bills of exchange, is 
referred to as Discount, in contradistinction to the term Interest, 
which is used in reference to the charge made for the loan of capital 
for long periods. Discount, as the word implies, is deducted from 
the amount of money advanced at the time of the loan, whereas 
interest charged is added to the principal amount lent, either 
periodically or at the time of repayment. Economically, also, 
there is a marked difference between the two charges. 

It has already been stated (see page 306) that discoimt, by 
reason of its frequent adjustment to prevailing monetary con- 
ditions, may be regarded as the market price for money, whereas 
interest is properly likened to the normal or long-period price 
about which discount rates fluctuate. 

Pme interest is properly considered under the heading of Dis- 
tribution, because it represents the proportion of the product 
of industry which accrues to the capitalist. Discount, on the 
other hand, contains elements (such as the reward for risk) in 
addition to pure interest, and belongs to the departments of 
Production and of Exchange in so far as it is an essential factor 
in the adjustment of the demand and supply of loanable money 
for productive purposes. When due allowances are made, how- 
ever, there can be little or no difference between the two rates, 
for any difference must result in a flow of loanable capital from 
one purpose to the other, i.e., if discount is higher than interest, 
capital will be used for discounting operations rather than for 
loans for long periods in return for interest. 

!^om an economic standpoint, the London Money Market 
consists of several distinct markets, each of which has its own 
dealers, with its own price for the commodity in which it deals, 
i.e., rates of interest for loanable capital. These rates are 
distinguished as follows : — 

^ Ihid., p. 281 . 
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The Bake: Rate, i.e., the official advez’tised minimum rate 
of discount at which the Bank of England will discount approved 
bills of exchange and make advances for short periods on market- 
able securities. For its regular customers the Bank may discount 
at slightly lower rates. The Bank rate is fixed by the Bank 
Court of Directors on Thursday in each week, and regulates all 
other rates in the money market. 

The Maeket Rate is the rate of discount charged by the 
various members of the money market, other than the Bank, 
for discounting bills and advancing money. Various market 
rates are quoted, depending chiefly on the length of the period 
for which the loan is made : the longer the period the higher is 
the discount. The Slarket rate, sometimes called the “ private ” 
rate, is nearly always lower than the Bank of England rate. 

The Bakkers' Detosit Rate is that paid by the bankers 
on deposits left with them by their customers. This rate is 
regulated by the Bank rate : until a few years ago it was fixed at 

per cent, below the latter, but nowadays the difference is 
2 per cent. 

The Brobees’ Deposit Rate is slightly higher than the 
bankers' deposit rate, and is paid by brokers and ffiscount houses 
on money left with them at can and short notice. 

The Bakkers’ Call Rate and Seven-Day Rate are charged 
by bankers for loans of money at call and at seven days' notice 
respectively. 

The following table, taken from the Economist of 24th May, 
1924, indicates the methods of quoting the various rates : — 


LONDON RATES OF DISCOUNT AND INTEREST 
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The Short Loan Fund of the Money Market. 

Most of the money in which the market deals consists of that 
surplus, already mentioned, of the deposits of the bankers. The 
banks must keep this surplus as liquid as possible, for it is their 
second line of defence. The method of loaning “Money at 
CaU and at Short Notice ” on the market has the advantage of 
providing them with a ready means of utilising their surplus ^ 
money and at the same time preserving its liquidity, for the 
loans can be recalled almost at once. In his famous work, 
Lombard Street, written over fifty years ago, Bagehot comments 
on the vast “ floating loan fund which can be lent to anyone 
or for any purpose ”, but the loan fund of 1873 was scarcely 
a tithe of that which exists to-day. Bagehot gives the total 
deposits of London banks which published their figures in his 
day as £120 millions. At the end of 1926, the total deposits of 
nine English clearing banks amounted to no less than £1,734 
milli ons, of which more than £130 milli ons is utilised on the 
market as “ Money at CaU.” 

The Barometer of the Money Market. 

Before considering the interrelation of the various rates of 
interest on the London Money Market, we may usefuUy devote 
our attention to the weekly return which the Bank of England 
is required to make under the provisions of the Bank Charter 
Act, 1844. This return gives such in^cations of the state of 
monetary conditions generaUy that it has been weU described as 
the “ Barometer of the Money Market ”, and an appreciation 
of its meaning is necessary to a correct understandmg of the • 
movements in the market rates of interest. The Return is issued 
on Thursday in each week after a meeting of the Bank Court of 
Directors, and appears as foUows : 


£ 

. 11,015,100 

8,734,900 
. 157,047,415 

£176,797,415 | £176,797,415 

BANKING DEPARTMENT 
£ 

Proprietors’ capital ' . 14,553,000 

Best .... 3,456,151 

Public deposits ^ . . 11,250,201 

Other deposits . . 118,652,498 

Seven-day & other bills 3,171 

£147,915,021 

T». J Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, and 

Dividend Accounts. 


£ 

Government securities . 42,516,733 

Other securities . . 71,992,302 

Notes . . . 31,691,665 

Gold and silver coin . 1,814,321 


£147,916,021 


Notes issued 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
Week ended Wednesday, July 8, 1925 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
£ 

. 176,797,415 Government debt 
Other securities . 
Gold coin & bullion 
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Jssue^^Depar^ent. . 

The Fiduciary Issue now stands at £19,760,000, the Bank 
having obtained an Order in Council in 1923 authorising it. to 
increase the fiduciary issue by taking up two-thirds of other 
issues wMch had lapsed since 1903. It thus added £1,300,000 to 
its fiduciary issue, and was enabled to strengthen its Reserve 
in the Banl^g Department. Since the War the nation’s gold has 
been concentrated at the Bank, and the stock in the Issue Depart- 
ment represents practically all the gold in the country at the 
present time which is available for the discharge of obligations. 
No other bank keeps gold in its tills, and there is none in general 
circulation as in pre-war days. 

The Bank’s active circulation, obtained by deducting from 
“ Notes Issued ” the 31 J millions of notes in the Banking Depart- 
ment, is shown to be about 145 millions. It is to be noted, 
however, that with the withdrawal of gold from circulation, 
bank-notes are held by the banks and others in their ready cash 
as being equivalent to gold, so that a proportion of the 145 
millions does not pass from hand to hand. In addition, 64 
millions of notes are held by the Treasury as security against 
the issue of currency notes, so that the Bank’s actual active 
circulation is less than 100 millions at the date of the Return 
given above. Another point to note is that the Bank holds no 
silver against its notes, although it is empowered to do so to the 
extent of one-fifth of the total. 

The Government Debt has been unchanged since 1833, and 
is represented by a book entry at the bank. This, with other 
securities of the best kind, forms the backing against the 19| 
millions of the Bank’s fiduciary issue. It has been suggested 
from time to time that the security of the bank-note would be 
increased if the Government would every year apply a million 
or so of public money from the Sinking Fund to reduce this 
debt to the Bank of England, and so gradually wipe out the 
“ paper backing ”, as it is termed. 

The Banking Department — ^Liabilities. 

The Pbopbietobs’ Capital. " Like tlie“Govemment debt, this 
also has been unchanged since 1833, It is divided into fuUy-paid 
stock, which earns about 9 or 10 per cent, on the nominal amount. 

The Rest is a general reserve of the Bank, representing the 
accumulation of undivided profits, and the balance of Profit and 
Loss Account. It is never allowed to fall below three mill ions, 
and its gradual increase during the year gives stockholders an 
indication of the amount of profit which will be available for 
distribution. 

PuBLio Deposits represent the sums standing to the credit of 
the Government Departments, and vary with the collection of 
income tax, payment of dividends on Government stock, etc. 
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Other Deposits are the deposits of the Bank's -other 
customers, including the balances of the other banks. As the 
balances to the credit of sundry customers are comparatively 
stable, whereas the balances of the bankers vary considerably, 
it is possible to judge the amount of the disposable funds of the 
Money Market, and the trend of financial affairs by the move- 
ments in the total of this item in the Return. 

In normal times Public Deposits and Other Deposits vary 
inversely. Amounts paid by the Government as dividends 
out of the former help to swell the latter, whereas Other Deposits 
are decreased and Public Deposits swollen when income-tax 
payments are made to the State by the customers of other banks. 
This relation has been obscmred during the war period by heavy 
borrowings on the part of the Government from the Bank, as a 
result of which Public Deposits and Government Securities tend to 
increase together. The relation was, however, very marked on 
the issue of the War Loans, which added enormous amounts to 
the Public Deposits at the expense of the balances of the other 
banks. 

In general, a high level of Other Deposits indicates that the 
banks have a large surplus of unemployed funds, and is usually 
coincident with low interest rates and cheap money. If a monetary 
crisis or a disturbance of credit is impending. Other Deposits may 
rise suddenly at the same time as the Bank rate ; the rise in the 
Other Deposits indicates that bankers are strengthening their 
position by calling in loans or realising securities, whilst the rise 
in the Bank rate indicates that the Bank finds it necessary to 
raise the rate of interest in order to protect its Reserve and check 
borrowing by brokers and others (see >post, page 478). 

Seven-Day and Other Bills are chiefly Bank Post Bills at 
seven or sixty days’ sight issued by the Bank of England and 
requiring acceptance. They were originally issued in order to 
prevent loss by theft of money in transmission, but are nowadays 
almost confined to the remittance of funds by government officials 
to the Bank and to various towns. 


Banking Department — ^Assets. 

lil-wi II 1,^ 

Government Sbourities represent the extent of the Bank’s 
investments in British Government stocks, and Exchequer and 
Treasury Bills, but include also’ loans to the Government on 
“ Ways and Means Advances ” and “ Deficiency Bills ”. This 
mode of borrowing money was much resorted to during the war 
to tide over tempora^ shortage, but was originally used to finance 
Government expenditure until the tax payments came in. / 

Other Secitrities include the investments of the Bank in' 
securities other than those xmder the first heading, and als(^ 
advances to bill brokers and its customers other than the State. 

The reader will note the absence of the term “ advances or 
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loans ” from the Return — ^the Bank grouping mider the two 
headings of “ Secunties ” its loans and also its investments, 
differentiating only between Government loans and securities and 
those of its other customers. A rise in Other Securities coincident 
with a rise in Other Deposits is generally evidence that baifkers 
are strengthening their position. This results in borrowers beiug 
driven to the Bank, causing an increase in Other Securities, whilst 
Other Deposits are increased by the accumulation of ftmds in the 
hands of the bankers. 

The Bank of England Reserve. 

The last two items on the assets side of the statement of the 
Banking Department, amounting to about 33 millions in the 
Return given above, are probably the most significant of all, 
as they represent what is known as the Bank’s Reserve. This 
must be clearly distinguished from the reserve of gold held by 
the Issue Department, for the latter reserve is held and appro- 
priated solely to redeem the notes in circulation and the notes 
which are held by the Banking Department, by the Treasury 
and by other barife. 

Gold is withdrawn from the Bank for export and other 
purposes by obtaining some of these notes from the Banking 
Department, either by withdraw^ from deposits or by obtaining 
an advance against securities. In times of stress the Reserve 
has been almost exhausted and sanction has had to be obtained 
by the Bank from the Government by an Order in Council, 
empowering the Issue Department to increase its fiduciary issue, 
and thereby issue bank-notes to those who require them. In 
such times it is found that panic can be alleviated to a great 
extent if bank-notes can be freely obtained ; the solvency of the 
Bank is never questioned, its notes being received as equivalent 
to gold. 

The Ratio of Reserve to Liabilities. 

In norinal 'tiihes the Reserve was maintained at about 45-55 
per cent, of the total liabilities, but since the war the proportion 
has, by force of circumstances, been allowed to fall considerably. 
In the Return quoted above, the proportion stands at about 
26 per cent., wliich is considerably below the pre-war figure, 
although much higher than the average ratio maintamed during 
and since the war, when the fall in the proportion of our cen- 
tral gold reserve quite naturally occasioned much uneasiness in 
financial circles. 

• The item Other Deposits on the liabilities side of the Return 
consists to a large extent of that item which is described in the 
balance-sheets of the banks as “Money at the Bank of England ", 
and which, for practical purposes, is treated as equivalent to 
Cash. In calculating the ratio of their cash on hand to their 
liabilities the bankers treat as cash their funds at the Bank. 
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These are included in the total of “ Other Deposits ”, hut a 
perusal of the Bank Return shows that the item “ Other 
Deposits ” is treated by the Bank as an ordinary liability, and 
no provision is made to set aside a special cash reserve which can 
be used to meet the demands of the bankers for repayment. 
As the ratio of the Bank’s Reserve to its liabilities now stands 
at about 30 per cent., somewhat less than one-third of the 
bankers’ “ Money at the Bank of England ” is represented by 
bank-notes or coin, and of this 30 per cent., about one-eighth 
is backed by securities in the Issue Department. It follows, 
therefore, that the bankers’ “ Cash at the Bank of England ”, 
totalling close on 100 millions, is represented by only 26 per 
cent, of coin and bullion. 

The Protection of the Reserve. 

As we have shown in the precediug chapter, the Bank’s 
Reserve is liable to be depleted by demands from two sources : 
(a) Demands for internal requirements ; and (6) Demands from 
foreign sources and for export purposes. 

Generally speaking, inland demands are fairly regular and 
periodic, as when money is required for half-yearly dividend 
payments, for the harvests and holidays, and so on. Con- 
sequently the Bank is enabled to make adequate and timely 
provision to meet these demands upon its resources, and so to 
maintain the proportion of its Reserve. On the other hand, the 
liability of the Bank to a foreign drain is not only spasmodic, but 
also more important in its resiSts on the Reserve in the Banking 
Department. 

There are three recognised contingencies which may result 
in a serious depletion of the Reserve: first, when, in circum- 
stances such as those existent in pre-war days, a monetary crisis 
abroad causes a world- wide demand for gold and seriously 
affects London’s position as a free gold market ; secondly, under 
abnormal conditions, such as the outbreak of war or a failure of 
national credit, when the Reserve is again threatened by the 
foreign demand for gold and the pressure to encash the numerous 
foreign claims on London ; and thirdly, when a heavy periodic 
drain for internal purposes coincides with a drain for external 
purposes. 

In any of these circumstances the Bank is compelled to 
resort to measures to protect its holding of gold, otherwise its 
financial stability and that of the country as a whole may be 
endangered by an excessive depletion. ‘ The method usually 
adopted is the raising of its rate of discount, which tends to raise 
all other rates of interest in the money market, thereby attract- 
ing foreign floating balances for investment in this country, and 
so inducing an inflow of gold. 
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The Influence of the Bank Rate. 

The Bank rate is ordinarily effective as a lever for raising 
rates of interest in the market chiefly by reason of its relation 
to the bankers' deposit rate, which by custom is based on the 
Banlc rate, and is nowadaj^s fixed at a rate of two per cent, below. 
Every movement in the rate of the Bank of England is followed 
by a corresponding adjustment of the deposit rate. When the 
former rises, depositors expect to get more for their money, and 
the banlters, who are thus compelled to pay more for their 
borrowed funds, necessarily attempt to recoup themselves by 
charging liigher rates of interest for loaning that surplus money 
which, as we have shoAvn, forms the bulk of the short loan fund 
on the market. Further, the bill brokers and other market 
borrowers, who have thus to pay more for their loans, increase 
their own charges for discounting bills and making loans. So 
under ordinary circumstances the Bank is enabled to raise interest 
rates, not only in the London Market, but also in the country 
at large. 

The influence of the Bank rate is most effective when money 
is scarce, for then not only are lendere anxious to make the best 
of the shortage of supply, but borrowers are frequently com- 
pelled to resort to the Bank for the necessary accommodation. 
Under such circumstances the Bank naturally charges such a 
high rate as it deems necessary, and thus tends to force other 
market lenders to do likewise. At some periods, however, when 
supplies of money are plentiful, the effectiveness of the Bank 
rate is less marked. Then the banks and other lenders endeavotu: 
to get whatever rate they can for their fimds, and competition 
between them tends to keep down their rates for loans. As in 
other markets, the prices in the money market depend essentially 
on the relation between the demand for and the supply of the 
commodity — ^money, and no artificial lever such as the Bank rate 
can operate effectively in the face of opposing economic tendencies. 
Under such circumstances the Bank must adopt other measures 
in order to influence market. rates, and its usual plan is to re- 
duce the available supplies of loanable money by resorting to what 
is described as the “ open market policy ”, i.e., borrowing the 
surplus itself against the security of Consols or other stock. 
This has generally the required effect of so reducing the supplies 
of funds as to drive the biQ brokers to the Bank for accommoda- 
tion, which is, of course, granted on the Bank’s own terms. 

Fluctuations in the Supply of Floating Money. 

The supply of market money depends chiefly on all the factors 
which combine to influence the amounts deposited with bankers, 
such as trade conditions, the political and industrial outlook, 
foreign affairs, the prospects of peace or war, the state of the 
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foreign exchanges, and the general state of credit both at home 
and abroad. These are contingent or unforeseen causes, but as 
previously indicated there are certain periodic influences : — 

1. Government Dividbnd Payments at the four 
quarterly periods increase the funds of the other banks, and 
lessen the Government accounts. In the Bank’s books this 
simply results in a transfer entry from Public Deposits to Other 
Deposits, but the increase in the available funds of the other 
banks has its effect on interest rates and prevailing conditions. 

2. Tax Payments during the March quarter have a con- 
trary effect, as money is transferred from Other Deposits to 
the Government account at the Bank, thus reducing market 
supplies of money, and increasing the influence of the Bank 
and the effectiveness of its rate. The instalment payments 
in July have a similar effect. 

3. Trade Requirements. — In the autumn trade is usually 
more brisk and extra money is required for harvesting wages 
and for paying for imports of cotton and com from America. 
The result is a demand on the Bank for both home and foreign 
payments. 

4. Scotch and Irish Drains occur regularly during May 
and November, when payments of rent and interest are made 
in those countries, causing a demand for an increased circula- 
tion of notes- The latter are issued by the Scotch and Iririi 
Banks, but as any increase in circulation has to be backed by 
gold, this must be obtained from the Bank of England, thus 
diminishing its reserves and tending to raise interest rates. 

5. “ Window Dressing ” is the term applied to the action of 
some of the joint-stock banks, who in order to show a strong 
position in their half-yearly balance-sheets, call in their loans 
at short notice. In this way they increase their funds at the 
Bank of England, which are shown in their statements as 
“ Cash at the Bank of England ”, or as actual cash. These 
operations reduce the funds in the hands of the bfll brokers, 
and may drive them to the Bank for loans. 


Criticisms of the Central Reserve System. 

The Central Reserve System here described has from time 
to time been subjected to considerable criticism, and several 
alternatives have been advocated with the object of obviating 
the remarkable dependence of the whole finan mai arrangements 
in the country on the policy of one institution which is purely a 
private organisation and is not responsible to the nation for any 
steps taken by its management. Although the moral obligation 
upon the Bank is actually quite as strong as any legal bond, it is 
nevertheless a constant source of wonder to foreigners that our 
enrire credit superstructure should thus depend on the judgment 
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and decision of a private institution wliicli is quite independent of 
State control. 

The criticisms of the present system may be divided under 
three heads — (a) The Inadequacy of the Reserve; (6) The 
Measures taken to protect the Reserve ; (c) The Inelasticity of 
the System. The last of these has been already dfecussed in 
the preceding chapter. 

The Inadeqhaoy oe the Reserve. — ^Prominent banlrers are 
the first to complain of the insufficiency of the Reserve, and 
some of them at one time signified their intention to increase 
their holdings of specie as much as possible. By certain banks 
the practice of maintaining large independent reserves was 
actually commenced before the war, but the course of hostilities 
upset all calculations, and British bankers now co-operate to 
protect and to strengthen the Bank’s holding of gold. 

The main argument in favour of an increased reserve is that 
if it were larger, frequent and violent changes in the discount 
rate would be mmecessary, while the entire monetary system 
of the country would not be so sensitive to the movements of 
gold which are an inevitable feattue of a free gold market. 

The Measures Taken to Protect the Reserve. — Some 
of the above criticisms apply here also. In the first place, it is 
pointed out that the measures of protection are in the hands of 
a private board of directors, who, though they must take steps 
to safegxiard the security of the Bank, are imder no legal obliga- 
tion to protect the “ cash ” basis of the other banks, or to ensme 
the adequacy of the gold reserve upon which depends the financial 
stability of the nation. Secondly, it is argued that changes in the 
discount rate are not always efiective, particularly in recent years, 
because, by reason of the enormous growth in their resources, 
the larger banks may not always find it to their advantage to 
follow the Banlr rate and thereby cause the market rates to rise. 
The fact that the other banks are in competition as lenders 
boUi with one another and also with the Bank of England does 
not tend to concerted action, for they are necessarily anxious to 
make profits and must frequently be guided by individual and not 
national circumstances. The presence of foreign banks in London 
also complicates matters in tins direction. In the third place, it 
is contended that frequent changes in the discount rate cause 
similar changes in other lending rates throughout the cormtry, 
with 'consequent ill effects on trade, progress, efficiency, and 
stability, while in many cases loss is caused to innocent persons, * 
particularly to the bill brokers, whose profits depend on the ruling 
rates of interest. 

Suggested Remedies and Improvements. 

Many remedies and improvements have been suggested, but 
it should be noted that the Committee on Currency and Foreign 
Exchanges after the War, the interim report of which is dated 

2h 
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August, 1918 (see Chap. 29), considered the present system best 
suited to the requirements of this country, and approved the 
present regulation of the Bank, as modified by the changes made 
during the war. 

Among the suggested remedies may be mentioned, in the 
first place, the assurance of concerted action on the 'part of the 
hanks. This would give the Bank control over the market 
rates, and increase its power to attract gold and to influence 
the exchanges. 

Prior to the war the Bank of England was disposed to keep 
the clearing banks at arm’s-length, while they did not willingly 
accept its leadership. More enlightened control at the Bank, 
together with the exigencies of war, remedied the position, and 
co-operation was made possible by the formation of the “ Treasury 
Committee ” of London and provincial bankers, which keeps 
in touch with the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and by the 
establishment of constant relations between the Governor of 
the Bank and the Clearing House Committee. But in spite of 
the fact that frequent conferences take place, the joint-stock 
banks are never consulted on such important matters affecting 
banking generally as changes in the Bank rate, and for this 
reason the Bank is still, criticised on the grounds of the excessive 
secretiveness of its banMng policy. 

Apart from the proposals discussed in Chapter 26, that the 
constitution of the Bank should be modified with the object of 
increasing the elasticity of our credit mechanism, other sug- 
gestions which have been made from time to time are that the 
Bank should be recognised as a State institution, or alternatively 
that an independent central bank should be established, quite 
distinct from the Bank of England, to hold the gold reserves of 
the large clearing banks, and to perform the recognised functions 
of a State-directed central banking institution. 

The General Effects of Changes in Discount Rates. 

Changes in discount rates are of first importance, inasmuch 
as they considerably affect the relative amounts of credit instru- 
ments of exchange which are issued and brought forward for 
discount, and because they influence the demand for and the 
supply of loanable capital. 

On the one hand, fresh borrowing of all kinds is discouraged 
by high charges for accommodation, and those who have already 
borrowed endeavour to reduce their commitments. Speculation, 
particularly, is discouraged, for as it is conducted principally,.on 
borrowed money, high rates of interest reduce the possible 
margin of profit and make speculative enterprises less attractive. 
Consequently the prices of stocks and shares tend to fall as a 
result of realisations by those who conduct operations on the 
stock markets with borrowed capital. 
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On the other hand, fresh lending is encouraged because 
banlcers and capitalists can obtain a higher return, and for the 
same reason endeavour to arrange a continuance of their advances. 
Merchants and banlvcrs in other countries are more content to 
leave money in tliis country, and are also prepared to extend 
any credits they may have granted ; they may even send money 
here for investment. The raising of the rate of discount makes 
commercial bills cheaper to buy, and consequently induces 
investment therein, particular^ by foreigners. The raising of 
the banliers’ deposit rates attracts deposits and induces people 
to leave their capital in the banks rather than withdraw it for 
other purposes. Consequently, the general eagerness to lend 
money results in less being spent on commodities, and general 
prices tend to fall. The fall is accentuated because business men 
who trade in borrowed capital endeavour to realise stocks even 
at lower prices. The general fall in the values of goods discourages 
imports but encourages exports, because the country is a good 
market in which to buy but a bad market in which to srll. 
rinall3'’, the attraction of funds to tliis country for investment 
and the tcndenc}’’ for exports to exceed imports move the foreign 
exchanges in favour of this country and attract imports of gold. 
In this way the Bank Reserve is increased and the position of 
the Banlc of England as the cornerstone of Britain’s finances is 
safeguarded. 

The lowering of the rate of discount is followed by reverse 
effects, but it should be noted that the explanation given above 
is general. Foreign investment in this country is not likely to 
be encouraged if interest rates here are not raised as high as 
they are abroad ; money — other things being equal — ^tends always 
to flow to the best market. Nevertheless London’s position in 
the international market is so supreme, and her investment 
facilities are so unrivalled, that the prevalence of high rates in her 
market is sufficient as a general rule to induce the flow of foreign 
capital into tliis countr3^ 


The Influence of the Treasury Bill Rate. 

Since the war the British Government has exerted a profound 
influence on money market conditions by reason of the enormous 
amounts of money it has borrowed to cover its temporary needs 
by the issue of Treasury Bills, wliich are instruments signed by 
the Secretary of the Treasury entitling the bearer or a named 
payee to payment of a specified sum of money from the Banlc 
of England on the expiration of a given period, usually three 
months. 

Tenders are invited for these bills by advertisement in the 
London Gazelle, and allotments are made to those who offer the 
liighest price per cent., i.e., the lowest rate of discount. At 
intervals during recent years the system^ of sale by tender was 
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suspended, and bills were allotted to any applicants at fixed 
rates. Nowadays, however, tenders are accepted for bills on 
Friday in each week, and allotments are made to the highest 
bidders, but on other days “ additional ” bills are sometimes 
obtainable through the Bank of England at what are known 
as “tap"" rates, i.e., rates slightly dearer than the average rate 
tendered for the ordinary bills. 

As the weekly allotments amount to considerable sums, the 
issue of these bills must obviously exert a considerable influence 
on monetary conditions by absorbing a large proportion of the 
market surplus of floating money. This factor is particularly 
accentuated when the bills are on sale at fixed rates, because 
market rates of discount for first-class bills must of necessity be 
maintained at approximately the same level as the rates fixed 
by the Government, for it is clear that an investor of funds 
in first-class market bills wfll not be content with a lower rate 
of discount than can be obtained on Treasury bills of undoubted 
security. 

Consequently, it is true to say that for several years during and 
after the war the rate of interest obtainable on Treasury bills 
was of first importance in regulating the rates of interest ruling 
in the London money market and also in the country at large. On 
the other hand, it is to be anticipated that, with the restoration 
of the gold standard and the gradual reduction in the total of the 
floating debt, the Bank of England rate of discount wfll eventually 
regain its former power to control the prevafling rates for money. 
At the same time, there is little doubt that the monetary policy 
of this country for many years to come will be considerably 
influenced by the informal consultations between the Bank 
and the Treasury, which in recent years have always pre- 
ceded any important decision relative to the nation’s financial 
mechanism. 

Central. Banks and . their- Functions . 

In performing the functions we have described, the Bank 
of England is said to act as a Gerdral Bank, by which is meant a 
central banking institution which is the focus of the money 
market of a country and has wide powers as the regulator of 
credit. 

The fundamental principle underlying, the establishment of 
a central bank is that it should be distinct from the ordinary 
commercial banlcs in that its policy is directed, not merely to 
making profits and to maintaining its own solvency, but to 
regulating the credit machine and maintaining the solvency 
of the banking system as a whole. Consequently, although the 
problem not a simple one in new developing countries such 
as Australia and New Zealand, the central bank avoids, as far 
as possible, competing with the commercial banks for ordinary 
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busmess, and aims at maintaining as liquid a position as is 
practicable. For these reasons, central banhs do not ordinarily 
allow interest on deposits, or make advances on fixed property, 
or grant unsecured overdrafts. 

The main principle underlying the operation of a central 
banlc is that it does not rely on other banl^, or upon the market, 
to supply it with cash or to take bills or security off its hands 
in case of need. Instead, it alwaj’^s stands ready to perform 
these services itself. Thus, it is a reservou’ of credit, and will 
alwaj's provide accommodation at d price, its own price, which 
it fixes with due regard to national and international monetary 
conditions. 

In order to perform these functions, a central banlc has to 
hold among its assets what to a competitive bank would be 
an unduty high proportion of idle gold and cmTency. It must 
always be in a position to meet both external drains and varia- 
tions in the country’s internal requhements for money for making 
day-to-day ijayments. 

The assumption of such responsibilities necessarily means 
that a central baiJc caimot pursue a passive poUcy. On the 
contrary, it must be constantly alci*t to prevent the exhaustion 
of its reserves by gold exports or by internal demands. To 
protect its position it has recoirrse to one of two weapons. Fkst, 
it nray raise its official rate of discotmt, and thereby increase the 
terms orr which it will grant credit. As a rule, market rates 
are compelled to follow the official rate, and the effect, hke that 
of a rise hr the price of an ordinary commodity, is to check the 
demand for loans and to increase the supply of deposits. At 
the same time, the demand for loans tends to be shifted to other 
monetary centres, wlrile money from such centres is attracted 
for investment on deposit at the higher rates of interest. 
Alternatively, the central banlc may adopt the open market 
policy already mentioned in relation to the Bank of England. 
This means that it may sell seerrrities for cash to the money 
market, thus diminishing its cash liabilities to other banks and 
increasing its ovm holdings of money. 

Conversely, of coiu'se, the central bank may create easier 
conditions, and encourage an expansion of credit, by lowering 
its discount rate or dimiirishing its holdings of money by the 
purchase of other assets, as, for example, bfils or government 
stock. 

Cbntbal Bank Equipment. — ^In order to be equipped to 
perform these special functions, a central bank must have certain 
special powers and equipment. In the first place, it is very 
desirable that it should have a monopoly of note issue, so that 
it can meet variations in the demand for currency without having 
too great a recourse to its reserves. In any event, it is essential 
that no other bank in the same country should have an rm- 
restricted and elastic power of .note issue, otherudse it could 
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flout the central bank’s authority. Secondly, it is desirable 
that all the other banks and the government should keep 
their floating balances with the central bank, and that it should 
hold the nation’s ultimate cash reserve. It thus becomes the 
“ bankers’ bank ” as well as banker to the State. 

The finfl.1 and fundamental principle is that a true central 
bank should be largely independent of political influences. It 
cannot be entirely independent, but, as the currency authority, 
it should be given as free a hand as possible, and should not be 
tied to any political machine. H th^ is not the case, currency 
policy is placed in danger of becoming the plaything of party 
politics and of being swayed by class interests. 

During the half-century before the war most European 
countries built up strong centralised banking systems on these 
lines ; in England, the Bank of England, in France, the Bank 
of France, in Germany, the Reichsbank, and so on. Since the 
war, the urgent necessity for a strong guiding hand in monetary 
matters has resulted in a considerable extension of the. principle, 
which is now adopted in all important commercial countries. 
In 1913, America established the Federal Reserve System, an 
essentially central banking system, and has since introduced 
certain modifications with a view to strengthening the arrange- 
ments. In 1920, South Africa set up the South African Reserve 
Bank, and India the Imperial Bank of India. In 1924, Australia 
passed an Act to convert the Commonwealth Bank into a central 
bank, while similar developments have recently taken place in 
almost aU the new and smaller European States and in the States 
of South America. 

The power of central banfe has been greatly extended as a 
result of the war, and the co-operation of the leading central 
banks of the world is now one of the most powerful factors in the 
world monetary situation. 

The Control of Credit. 

The question of the control of credit, so intimately related 
to the principle of central banking, has in recent years been the 
subject of prolonged dkcussion, and in this country particularly, 
considerable controversy has surrounded the suggestion that the 
joint-stock banks are mainly responsible for the expansion in the 
volume of credit. 

In Chapter 25, it was explained how the business of banking 
has been foimded on the knowledge, gained by experience, that 
credit may be created by the banker to an amount several tiirnPip 
greater than the amormt of the cash reserve which he sees fit to 
maintain. 

The old English private banks created credit when, on the 
strength of their reputation, they issued notes both to depositors 
and to borrowers and placed no limit on such issues other than 
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that imposed by each banker’s conscience and his fear of a 
“run”. Our modem joint-stock banks do not issue notes, but 
by the development of the cheque system and of the central 
reserve system they have made possible a remarkable economy 
in the use of gold and the erection of a vast credit superstructure 
on a small metallic reserve. Moreover, the cheque system 
enables a banker’s customer to exchange his own limited credit 
for the wider credit betokened by a cheque bearing the bank’s 
imprint. The customer’s deposit becomes bank money — ^real 
purchasing power, which adds to the quantity of money in 
circulation. And it is important to remember that such banlr 
money may be issued, not only against an actual deposit, but 
also through the making of a loan by the banker to his customer. 
In the latter case the banker accepts his customer’s credit and 
gives the customer in return the right to issue bank credit in the 
form of cheques with their wider acceptability and exchange- 
ability. As Mr M'Kenna has stated, “ Every new loan or pur- 
chase by a bank creates an equivalent deposit, thus increasing 
the quantity of money ”. 

Yet in spite of these facts, some authorities, notably the late 
Dr Walter Leaf, have contended that the power of the banks 
to add to the volume of credit is strictly limited. To some 
extent this is true. If om analysis in Chapter 25 is correct, it 
is clear that the banks will cease to create credit at the point 
where the proportion of their cash to liabilities reaches the figure 
which is sometimes described as a bank’s “ traditional ” ratio. 
But while there may be a minimum below which the banks would 
not let this ratio fall, it requires little demonstration to show 
that the banks, in this country at any rate, can vary and have 
considerably varied the total amoimt of credit by altering the 
proportion of cash to their habilities. 

Let us suppose, for example, that one bank or a group of 
banks which has steadily maintained a cash reserve of £15 million 
against deposits of £100 million, i.e., a ratio of 15 per cent, cash, 
decides that, owing to the greater feelings of security and con- 
fidence within the community, or to the increasing use of cheques 
for making payments, or to a change in the distribution of its 
business as between town and coun&y customers, a ratio of 10 
per cent., is adequate. Clearly, if the cash reserve of £15 million 
is maintained, the deposits can be increased to £150 million, and 
the most likely way of doing this is to increase loans and advances. 

Conditions such as these have undoubtedly resulted from the 
widespread amalgamations among English banks, for the policy 
has brought about such a remarkable concentration and economy 
of cash resources that deposits and advances have increased more 
than proportionately. This important fact is indicated by the 
following figures showing the variation in recent years in the 
proportion of cash held by the banks in the United Kingdom. 
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Banks in the United Kingdom. 

(Excluding the Bank of England) 

PropoHion per cent, of Gash {including Money at Gall, etc.) to 
lAahilities, on Deposit and Gurrent Account, and Notes 
Issued, 1914-1926. 

1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 

29 25 30 31 29 23 22 21 21 21 22 22 22 

It will be observed that between 1914 and 1926 the pro- 
portion of cash held by these banks fell from' 29 per cent, to 
22 per cent. In this period the amount of cash and money at 
call, etc., increased from £345 million to £650 million, but the 
total liabilities increased more than proportionately, from £1174 
million to £2531 million. In other words, we may say that if 
the 29 per cent, proportion of 1914 had been maintained in 1926, 
the total liabilities could not have exceeded £1900 million, whereas 
the banlcs had permitted a creation of credit to the extent of a 
further £630 million, more than twice the total of the treasury 
note issue. 

The foregoing figures afford scant evidence that the banks 
rigidly adhere to any “ traditional ” ratio of cash to liabilities, 
and there is little doubt that by varying this ratio, they can 
exercise a marked influence on the volume of credit. 

At the same time, the figures for the period 1920-1926 exhibit 
a remarkable steadiness, and it is quite possible that a proportion 
of about 22 per cent, will henceforward be maintained by these 
banlcs. If this is the case, and we may regard the ratio as being 
definitely fixed, then, and only then may we safely conclude 
that it is not within the power of the banks to create credit to 
any appreciable extent. In such circumstances, their power to 
make further loans is governed by their ability to secure additional 
cash. 

It will still be true, from a book-keeping pomt of view,, that ■ 
“ every bank loan creates a deposit ” ; but the fact which has 
to be remembered is that bank loans do not create cash. When 
one bank makes a fresh advance the effect is that its “ Advances 
to Customers ”, on the assets side of its balance-sheet, are in- 
creased, while its “ Deposits ” (or the. deposits of another bank) 
are increased to a corresponding extent. If the advance is taken 
by the borrower in cash, the loaning banlc’s ratio of cash to 
deposits is to that extent decreased, so that such advances 
cannot continue indefinitely if the bank is to maintain its custom- 
ary ratio of cash to liabilities. Moreover, the amount of' cash 
available for the reserves of all the joint-stock banks is not 
unlimited, so that while one bank may for a time obtain control 
of additional cash which enables it to increase its credit facilities, 
the likelihood is that another bank is being compelled to restrict 
its advances. 

It follows, therefore, that, at any particular time, when banlc 
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cash ratios are fixed, the power to create further credit lies, not 
in the hands of the banl^, but in the hands of the authority 
which controls banlc cash. From 1914 to 1925 that authority 
in this country was the Government itself, and, until 1920, it 
was largely responsible for the great expansion of credit wMch 
followed the issue of treasury notes. The banks were able to 
create credit to an unparalleled extent because the Government 
made available supplies of legal tender currency by the simple 
process of turning the handle of the printing-press. Before the 
war, banlc reserves ui this country consisted either of gold or of 
Banlc of England notes, neither of which could be increased in 
quantity unless gold came into the country from abroad. During 
and after the war, however, the Government paid its debts in 
treasury notes. These found their way into the reserves of the 
joint-stock banlcs, which were not slow to take advantage of the 
opportunity to increase their advances and respond to the cease- 
less demand of the business community for additional loans. 
So long as additional supplies of legal tender currency were 
forthcoming, the power of the banlcs to create credit was limited 
only by their desire to maintain a minimum ratio of legal tender 
to liabilities. Since the adoption of the Cunfiffe Limit in 1920, 
the issue of treasury notes has been gradually reduced, and in 
so far as that reduction has not been counterbalanced by an 
increase in our holdings of gold, or by an alteration in the ratio 
of banlc cash, it must have involved a corresponding contraction 
in the volume of credit. 

Under the efiective gold standard which exists in this country 
to-day, the control of credit is in the hands of the Bank of Eng- 
land, which, by raising or lowering its discoimt rate, and within 
narrower limits, by its open market pohoy, regulates the credit 
situation through its control of that amoimt of “ bank cash ” 
which is represented by the joint-stock bank “ Balances at the 
Banlc of England ”. When the Bank of England makes a loan, or 
discounts bills, or buys gold or securities, the sums which it pays 
become banlc cash because the balances of other banks in its 
hands are increased. Conversely, when a loan is repaid, or the 
bills discounted fall due, or gold or securities are purchased from 
the Bank, bank cash is correspondingly diminished and the 
volume of credit is to that extent contracted. 

Thus the gold standard is by no means the “ automatic ” 
mechanism it is commonly alleged to be, since the Bank, merely 
by buying or selling, lending or calling in loans, can within limits 
prompt an expansion or contraction of credit regardless of gold 
movements. But the powers of the Bank in this respect are not 
unlimited : its note issue is strictly controlled, and even such 
freedom for the exercise of policy as it might possess is limited 
by the rigidity of its system. An increase in bank cash without 
an increase in gold holdings would not be ordinarily regarded in 
this country with equanimity. 
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Thus the fundamental truth is that, under an effective gold ‘ 
standard, although to some extent the ordinary ioint-stock 
banks can create credit by varying their cash ratios, and, to a 
greater extent, the central bank can regulate the national credit 
situation, yet the real determining factor is the movement of 
gold, which reflects the state of trade and the international 
credit position. 

The foregoing explanation will indicate to some extent the 
so-called “ vicious circle ” in which credit and currency work. 
The Cunliffe Committee and others desirous of effectively regu- 
lating our credit and currency position were insistent that the 
remedy lay in a rigid control of the treasury note issue. They 
said, in effect, “ Take care of legal tender currency, and credit 
will take care of itself ”. But it is a nice point as to how far 
the treasury notes issued during the inflationary period were 
actually made necessary through the increase in credit by the 
banks, for as prices rose there was necessarily a constant increase 
in the demand for legal tender currency. Hence the converse 
argument, “ Take care of credit and legal tender currency will 
take care of itself ”. The exponents of the principle expressed 
in this statement contend that credit should be controlled directly 
by a rigid regulation of banking policy and not indirectly through 
the control of legal tender. The remedy clearly lies, as is usual 
in such cases, not in drastic action in one direction or in the 
other, but in the “ half-way house ” — a careful regulation of 
the issue of legal tender currency combined with an. equafly 
careful control of the volume of credit by the banks, acting in 
close co-operation with the central institution. 



CHAPTER 28 


THE THEORY AND PROBLEMS OF 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE 

Inteenational trade, as its name implies, concerns the inter- 
change of goods between the nations of the world, as distinct , 
from that trade which is conducted within the political boundary 
of any particular nation. The subject of international trade is 
fraught with much diflSculty and complexity, as becomes evident y 
when we consider that it is complicated by such a variety of 
interests, customs, ways of living, and methods of working as 
must necessarily exist in the heterogeneous communities which 
comprise the civilised world. 

The Theory of International Trade. 

The principle underlying international trade is the same as 
that which determines the division of labour and the localisation 
of industries, and just as these forms of organisation increase 
the efficiency of the labourer and that of the unit by which he 
is employed, so does international trade add to the efficiency 
of each nation and enhance the benefit it may derive from 
the enjoyment of the world’s goods. England imports oranges 
from Spain because she cannot grow them herself, whilst Spain 
imports certain machinery from Britain because her industrial 
organisation will not permit of its manufacture. Trade arises 
in such cases because one country enjoys an absolute advantage 
over other countries in the production of the product or products 
concerned. It is not, however, quite so easy to see why one 
country imports many commodities which it could, if necessary, 
produce itself. 

The object of all international trade is, of course, the same 
as that which underlies all forms of excha nge — ^to obtain the 
greatest possible advantage from the exchange of one kind 
of commodity for another. But important differences exist 
between international and internal trade in consequence of the 
fact that although political states are not origmg,Uy coherent 
economic units, they tend to develop economic unity, and barriers, 
natural and artificial, spring up between them which prevent the 
free movement of economic forces. 

Within the boundaries of each state labour and capital flow 
to those branches of production in which their employment 
3delds the greatest net return. But as between different States, 
labour and capital are comparatively immobile, various factors 
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operating to interfere with their free movement from one state 
to another. The efEect of such factors is that free co mpetition 
between the. industrial agen^_m_the various states^Hoes not 
exist, and for this reason international trade is theoreticaUj?;'? 
regarded as that trade which takes place hetweenjion-com^et^ ^ 
groups of productive agents organised as mdepehdSit^' nations "f. 
or “ states 

\ This immob ility of labour and capital between various political 
' groups is the result of differences in language, laws, custom, 
monetary systems, religion, and social' cbhdif ions, and also such 
impediments as are due to fear or ignorance, poverty or sentiment. 
These barriers apply more to labour than to capital, but just 
as a labourer prefers to remain in his own coimtry rather than 
emigrate to a foreign land, so does a capitalist prefer to invest his 
savings at _home rather than abroad. 

■>, The second important difference between international and 
‘ internal trade is the f act that the free flow of gqoc^ Js, in the 
former case, frequently impeded''T5y' p6Hticarrestnctipns.. ^ 
result from the existence of diffei'Snif'^'b'veni&iehts. These 
restrictions may assume various forms, as, for example, the 
imposition-of-tases-on-importsjol certain jjlasses, and the granting 
" of pr eferenc e s to g oods emanating from certain foreig^i' sources.' 
L,jFiaal ly~c^ es t he ques tiQn~j^]1ErahsTwrt)! inyolying..the carnage 
ofgbods dveTI^g distahces7t»y w£tef aiid land. Under modern 
conditions, the difficulties of transport tend to be reduced to a 
minimum, and are rarely sufficient to prevent the flow of goods 
if the advantages which may accrue as a result of that flow are 
sufficient to outweigh the difficulties and expense of carriage. 

The Theory of Comparative Cost in International Trade. 

Economic forces do not therefore operate as freely in inter- 
national trade as they do in internal trade. But, at any par- 
ticular time, with the existing distribution of natural resources, 
l^qm and capital, one country is more fitted to produce a given 
commodity than another country. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that some countries have 
greater natural advantages for the production of goods than others. 
Such advantages may be due to climatic conditions, mineral wealth, 
to physical configuration and geographical position, or to the joint 
operation of several of such factors. Britain, for instance, can 
produce cotton goods in Lancashire of better quality and at a 
lower price than other countries, because of a number of natural 
and acquired advantages, such as damp climate, cheap fuel and 
excellent ports, and the peculiar skill of the Lancashire operatives. 
Surdlarly Canada can produce wheat more cheaply than Britain 
because of her vast expanse of naturally fertile soil. When we say 
that a countr}’’ can produce more cheaply, we mean that the total 
expense to that nation of placing a commodity on a given market 
is less than v/ould be the expense to another nation of doing the 
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same thing. In estimating this expense, costs of transport must, 
of course, be included in the total cost of placing a commodity on 
a certain market. 

Generally speakmg, therefore, articles -wlU tend to be produced 
in those localities and in those countries where expenses of pro- 
duction are least. Raw wool is not now produced to any extent 
in Yorkshire, where it is reaUy.needed, because it can be obtained 
far more cheaply in Australia and South AMca. On the other 
hand, many countries rely on Yorkshire for worste ds because the 
natural advantages surrounding the industry in this locality enable 
it to produce cloth of better quality than any other district in the 
world. . 

But a cheaper cost of production is not sufficient in itself to 
explain all movements of goods from one country to another. 
Why, for example, should England — ^the finest dairy country in 
the world — rely on Denmark for butter and cheese 1 The answer 
is that it pays England better to concentrate on manufactures and 
to obtain much of her supplies of butter from Denmark because 
she thereby obtains a g reat er rdative^adv antag e. This may be 
explained by saying that England obtains a greater accession of 
wealth from every tmit of labour and capital by employing that 
imit in manufactme rather than in dairying. England wants 
butter and Denmark wants machinery. England prefers to get 
the butter from Denmark rather than produce it herself beoaup 
she is thereby enabled to employ her labourers and her capital in 
other occupations which make their use more profitable. For 
the same reason Denmark sells butter and buys machinery or 
clothes. In the long run both sides benefit by such an arrange- 
ment. England obtains less costly butter and Denmark less costly 
machinery, and in both countries there is an economy of both 
capital and effort in obtaining the same satisfaction. 

Similar considerations apply to the Yorkshire woollen industry 
already mentioned. English sheep have long been famous, and 
if necessary we could rear far more sheep than we actually do. 
Sheep are still reared on the Yorkshire "Wolds, but not in sufficient 
quantities to supply the needs of the West Riding mills, who now 
look overseas for most of their supplies. The reason is not far to 
seek. Capital can earn higher dividends and labom higher wages 
in the manufacture of woollens than in ^eep faraung. Yorlvshire 
possesses greater natural advantages for inaldng woollen goods 
than for rearing sheep, and her inhabitants benefit most bj’^ con- 
centrating on the former and by leaving to other nations the 
production of the raw material. 

The same principle applies 'throughout the whole of the 
industrial organisation ; to the individual producer, to the large 
combination, and to the nation as a whole. An office manager 
may be able to type letters or to file corre^ondence far more rapidly 
and accurately than a girl clerk, but it is to the advantage of 
himself, of his employers and of the community that he should 
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leave sucli work to lower paid labour and apply all liis energies to 
the performance of his own duties. Or again, a first-class portrait 
painter could produce pictorial greeting cards of much better 
quality than those of a third-rate artist, but it would be to bis 
own and the community’s detriment if he spent any of his time 
doing the inferior work. It pays the community to aUow a third- 
rate T nan to do the inferior work, even though it could be done 
better by another, because the specialisation means, on the whole, 
a decided net benefit to the individual himself, to his employers 
and to the community. 

The theory of comparative* costs as applied to international 
trade is therefore that each country tends to produce, not necessarily 
what it can produce more cheaply than another country, but those 
articles which it can ^produce (xt the greatest relative advantage, i.e., 
at the lowest comparative cost. And by the extension of this 
principle, which is that underlying both the division of labour 
and the localisation of .industry in a given community, is the 
general efficiency and productiveness of the whole world increased, 
and the share which may accrue to each individual correspond- 
ingly enhanced. The analogy here mentioned is responsible for 
the application of the term Territorial Division of Labour to this 
specialisation of national functions. 

As has already been indicated, various influences, such as 
differences of language, custom, and religion, tend to prevent the 
full working of the theory. As in the case of most economic laws or 
tendencies, the conditions under which the theory of intemational 
trade operates completely are largely hypothetical, chiefly because 
labour and capital do not always seek their most remunerative 
outlets, their mobility being influenced, not only by the factors 
already mentioned, but also by political conditions, variation in 
commercial methods, and differing degrees of security. 

International Trade is Competitive. 

It is clear that if the theory of comparative costs were uni- 
versally applicable, trade between the nations would be almost 
entirely complementary, i.e., the principles of specialisation and 
division of labour would result in each nation specialising on the 
production of those commodities and services in which it enjoys 
the greatest relative advantage. How then is the theory to be 
reconciled with the fact that so 'much intemational trade is 
essentially competitive ? In many instances trade is clearly 
complementary. We export manufactured goods, engines, and 
machmery to countries such as India, China, and Africa, while 
they in return send us tea, cotton, gold, and other products which 
we cannot produce. But in other directions the keenest com- 
petition prevails. In Indian markets, Lancashire cotton goods, 
once supreme, are now faced with strong competition from the 
home manufactured products. Germany and America compete 
with us in our own markets as producers of steel, chemicals, and 
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motor-cars, while South America, Canada, and Australia compete 
with our farmers as producers of grain and meat. 

Several factors explain this apparent contradiction. In the 
first place, competition is often more apparent than real. Costs 
of transport, artificial barriers in the form of tariffs, or temporary 
/ national sentiment may render competition between two countries 
tmequal, and may strictly limit the extent of the profitable market 
available to one of them. Secondly, even though one country 
may be better fitted to produce a commodity than another, 
production may be made possible in the latter country because 
of the danger of the operation of the law of diminiabing returns 
in the former. We find it advantageous to grow part of our food 
ourselves, but we do not attempt to grow the whole of it because 
extended production would raise costs unduly owing to diminish- 
ing returns. 

iPinally, and piost important, the operation of the law of 
comparative costs assumes that, from the beginning, exact know- 
ledge exists of a nation’s potentialities in any line of production. 
The truth is, of course, that our knowledge of industrial possi- 
bilities is a steady gro'^h. Experiments are made, sometimes 
aided by the State — by bounty or subsidy or by protective 
import duty — ^to discover what a country’s capacity is; the 
establishment of every new industry implies the initiative and 
energy of a backer, somebody who holds a high opinion of its 
possibilities, and who may be prepared to make immediate 
sacrifices in order to reap ultimate gain. 

Such forces take a considerable time to operate, but their 
tendency is to secure an ultimate distribution of industries in 
accordance with the law of comparative costs. Society is con- 
stantly working to achieve the ideal of maximum production 
(and hence satisfaction of wants) at minimum cost. The pro- 
cess involves competition, for only by competition are the strength 
and weaknesses of producers made manifest. As the nations 
strive for the ideal, their industries pass through periods of 
challenge, test, and struggle. Industries well established in one 
country are challenged and ultimately driven to the wall by 
vigorous growths in other countries, and, as new industries 
become well established, they tend to become complementary 
and non-competitive until they, in turn, are challenged from 
other directions. It is possible that if society were static in- 
stead of dynamic — ^if its development were stationary and its 
needs fixed — ^then all international trade would tend to be 
complementary. But in actual fact the forces of change are 
so strong that a position of equilibrium is never likely to be 
reached. 

The Advantages of International Trade. 

The advantages which result from international trade are tinular 
to those which follow the localisation of industries within a 
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community (see ante, page 136), Several of these advantages have 
already been mentioned. They may now be summa^ed as 
follows : — 

1. It enables every country to enjoy goods which it does 
not itself produce, and all peoples benefit from the greater 
variety of products. This makes for comfort and happiness, 

"and leads to the still further extension of wants wliich must 
be satisfied. 

2. Each country secures a maximum net return for a 
TniniTmiTn of effort and resources by devoting itself to the 
production of those commodities in which it enjoys the great- 
est relative advantage or which it can produce at the least 
comparative cost. 

3. This leads to an increase in the .worid's productive powers 
and to cheaper prices all round, an advantage in which all 
nations and individuals share. . 

4. The greater number and wider area of the sources of 

supply and of demand tend to greater s ^bility in prices and 
fewer fluctuations. ' 

5. The interchange of goods facilitates the interchange of 
ideas, whilst the recognition of economic interdependence 
prom otes p eace and goodwill. 

The Disadvantages of International Trade. 

As in the case of the division of labour, there are certain 
disadvantages to be offset against the advantages. In the past 
foreign trade was regarded as being in some respects detrimental 
to a nation’s well-being, and even to-day bitter controversies are 
aroused in certain communities because many people consider 
that unrestricted trade is injurious to a nation’s economic health, 
and maintain that steps should be adopted for its regulation. The 
following are some of the objections : — 

1. One country, in order to exist, is forced to produce 
certain goods, and may c onsequ .entily-.expl oit h er resources to 
the greater advantage ofoSier nations. This may result, 
eventually in a decline in the prosperity of the one country 
and a lasting benefit to the others. 

2. The interests of the future may be sacrificed to those 
of the present. For the sake of present advantages a country 
may be led to exploit her resources instead of conserving them 
for future needs. Is Britain’s coal inexhaustible that she 
should be supplying half the world with anthracite ? 

3. Cheap foreign produce may be harmful, as the consumer 
is not always the best judge of his own interest, and he may 
suffer if allowed free access to adulterated foods, drugs, and 
intoxicants. 

4. Foreign competition may ruin an industry and cause 
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eictensive hann owing to the difficulty of transferring capital 
and labour from one occupation to another. 

5. In this and in other countries the rapid concentration 
of labour, the congestion in towns and cities, and the with- 
drawal of labour from the countryside and from agriculture, 
are aU results of specialisation in manufactures, and are 
attended by many social evils. 

6. Quality as well as quantity of employment should be 
considered. One nation should not be tied down to hard, 
toilsome occupations whilst others are engaged in the more 
refined and skilled crafts. The British colonies are by no 
means anxious to continue indefinitely to supply agricultural 
produce ’ for British markets whilst Britain applies herself 
to the production of more profitable manufactured articles 

■ which frequently involve proportionally less effort and capital 
outlay. 

RESTRICTIONS ON INTERNATIONAL TRADE 

The advantages of mtemational trade already mentioned apply 
when the fiow of goods between the nations is free and murestricted 
by natural or artfficial barriers. Only in very few countries how- 
ever — ^notably Great Britain — ^has Free Trade with other countries 
been maintained for any considemble period, and history, down to 
the present day, abounds with instances in which nations have 
endeavoured to regulate their interchange of articles with other 
countries in order to obtain for themselves certain anticipated 
benefits. 

The Bullionist Principle. 

From the fourteenth to the seventeenth century the view current 
in this country was that foreign trade was advantageous only in 
so far as it resulted in the importation of the precious metals — 
gold and silver — which were regarded as the only source of wealth. 
Consequently, various measures .were -adopted -to encomage the 
e xport of, goods and the -inflow of the precious metals, and, on the 
olher hand, to discourage the import of goods and the e^qrt of 
specie. / >} -■ — " 

The Mercantilist Principle. 

Tlie Mercantile Theory current in Europe in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries was really a retoement of the older 
Bullionist Principle rendered necessary by the acceptance of the 
obvious fact that there were certain foreign commodities wliich 
were essential to every county. The aim of the exponents of 
tliis theory was the same as that of the Bullionists, in so far as 
it was desired to maintain an inflow of the precious metals, but 
nnlikp. the earlier principle, it did not propose to discourage im- 
ports at the expense of exports, but aimed rather at the maintenance 
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of a f(W(mrable halm^ of . trade, i.e., an excess of exports over 
iTnpnrfe~Df“^oodsV ~ If ' this was achieved it was argued that the 
balance would be paid in specie, and with the object of attaining 
this result, various devices were adopted to restrict imports and 
to encourage exports, including : — 

1. Peoteottve Duties, which were imposed as a check 
on imports. No taxes were imposed on commodities which/ 
were supposed to conduce to exports of greater value in return. 
In some oases taxes were placed on exports, e.g., raw materials, 
so as to favom: the exportation of the same article in a more 
highly priced (e.g., manufactured) form. 

2. Bounties, i.e., payments made by the Gk)vemmeiit to 
encourage the exportation or importation of a given commodity. 
The payment may be a fixed amount, or may be assessed at 
a proportionate rate on the quantity of the commodity. Their 
object is to increase foreign trade, but the Mercantilists did not 
realise that as bounties induce the export of commodities in 
which a country has no relative advantage, they are contrary 
to the principles of international trade, and so tend to benefit 
one industry at the expense of others. Experience has shown 
that while they may benefit one nation they are generally 
harmful to the world at large. Thus, the famous bounties on 
continental sugar promoted the sugar-producing industry in 
continental countries and enabled Britain to import cheap 
sugar, but they practically ruined the West Indian cane sugar 
industry. 

3. Colonial Monopoubs. — These were established by 
European nations in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
and had the effect of excluding foreigners from the trade 
between the mother country and the colony. 

4. Treaties oe Commerce, entered into between two 
nations, under which agreement was made to admit on favour- , 
able terms certain commodities produced in the contracting 
states. The 3Iost-favoured-nation CJmise inserted in such treaties 
provided that each contracting nation would give the other 
as favourable terms in regard to trade as it thereafter granted 
to any other nation. 

The essence of Mercantilism was state-making, but its ex- 
ponents failed to realise that economic objects are not achieved 
by legislation alone. Their principles were unsound, inasmuch 
as they attached undue importance to fore^n trade, emphasised 
too strongly the maintenance of a large population as a source 
of national strength, and omitted to take into account the in- 
fluence on the balance of a country’s indebtedness of such invisible 
items as payments for interest, commissions, and freights. 

The adoption of the system throughout Europe caused much 
international friction, and this eventually led to its abandonment. 
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In 1846, with the repeal of the tax on imported com, ‘Rngln.nfl 
shook off the shacldes* of Mercantilism and Protection, and com- 
menced an era of unparalleled prosperity, during which she gradu- 
ally came to adopt and to maintain, in the face of great opposition, 
a policy of complete freedom of toade with all other nations on 
equal terms, and permitted the admission of goods without tax, 
or subject to the imposition of a tax for reomm pmposes only, 
the rate of the tax imposed being usually equivalent to that 
imposed on similar goods produced internally. In other countries, 
however, the decline of Mercantilism was followed by the 
adoption of the more refined policy of Protection. 

The Pr otective_Ppinciple. 

Protection is nowadays adopted by most of the great nations 
other than Great Britain. Its aims may be summed up in a 
few words — the promotio n of natio nal. -unify,- economicallv and 
otherwise, b;^ the imposition of taxes on commodities entering 
the coimtry which, it is maintained, can be produced equally 
well within its own borders. 

In the first place, the advocates of Protection hold that the 
strength of a nation and its freedom from dependence on other 
nations can be preserved and consolidated only if its industries 
jure ^ ersified and are so organised as to be capable of satisfying 
natioBal-wiShts. A nation should not be dependent on a few 
industries only, the failure of which may cause widespread hard- 
ship ; the greater the variety of industries, the less the danger 
of diaster. Tliis variety of production can be achieved only 
if taxes on imports prevent the underselling of a country's pro- 
ducers by foreign exporters of those goods the production of 
which it is sought to develop. This argument is clearly opposed 
to the principle of international trade, inasmuch as it aims at 
a national unity in place of an international one : the basic idea 
is to make the nation self-supporting, and thus minimise its 
reliance on other nations. 

In new countries the further argument is advanced that 
newly developing industries cannot progress or even continue 
to exist in the face of imrestrioted competition in their own 
markets from the products of other more advanced communities. 
In America, Canada and Australia this argument is particularly 
emphatic, and the practical adoption of its principle has unques- 
tionably enabled these countries to develop their manufacturing 
industries under the shelter of protective tariffs directed against 
the older industrial countries of Europe. In older countries 
also, the same reasoning is advanced in favour of protective 
duties, with the object of making possible the development of 
new industries for the production of articles which would other- 
wise continue to be imported from abroad. 

Judged solely on the basis of economic principles this 
“ rmrs^ " of infant3n4^trSMj[a\isb..^Q held to be unsoimd, as 
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it is opposed to the principle that industries will develop and will 
prosper if they have a sufficient relative advantage to justify 
their existence. While there may he some justification for 
one industry in its early stages in the face of severe' 
foreign competition, there can be no economic justification for 
the persistence of that industry if it is unable to exist without the 
sheltering barriers of a protective wall. The practical result of 
protective duties is to create vested interests, in the form of 
industrial organisations the existence of which depends on a 
continuance of protection, and which are virtually placed in 
possession of a monopoly because the capital and labour retained 
in them by virtue of State interference would otherwise flow 
to other industries yielding a greater net return. A nation^s 
capital and labour will be applied in the most remunerative 
employment only if their mobility is unhampered, and the 
force of competition can make itself felt without limdrance. 
Protection for this purpose can result only in favouring one 
industry at the expense of others. K, for example, it were 
proposed to foster the wine industry in this country by unposing 
a protective tax on the ground that it would increase emplo5rment, 
what would be the ultimate result ? ' Our imports of wine from 
France would decrease, but as, in the long run, goods must pay 
for goods, France would eventually reduce her imports from us 
or from some other country. Let us assume that she reduces 
her importation of wood from Sweden. Sweden, now in a like 
position, reduces her importation of wool from us, so the net 
result would be that an industry in which we have a distinct' 
advantage would be sacrificed for an industry which would have 
only a very doubtful future. Moreover, the extension of em- 
ployment — suggested as a reason for the change — ^would not 
by any means be achieved. So long as we are importing goods 
we must also export, and an artificial restriction of imports in one 
direction will almost invariably result in a reduction of exports 
in another direction. 

The reply of protectionists to such contentions is generally 
that labour and capital are not perfectly mobile, even within 
the boundaries of one State, and that some assistance must be 
given to enable them to reach their best possible outlets. 

A third reason for the adoption of protection on nationalistic 
grounds is that self-sufficiency tends to improve pJie, rational 
defence in times of war., particularly by its promotion of ess^fSal 
dr “ key ” industries. The reliance of one country on others 
for necessary products may have serious results in times of war, 
and especially is protection of agricultural products necessary 
in industrial coimtries to prevent the decline in the produc- 
tion of vital foods. During the Great War the dependence of 
Britain on overseas supplies of food was terribly accentuated: 
the submarine blockade, although eventually unsuccessful, might 
have been attended by dire results, while the effect of the Allied 
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blockade on Germany was possibly the foremost cause of her 
defeat. 

Fourthly, it is argued that 7io»ic industries sJiovM he encouraged 
on patriotic grounds, quite apart from any other consideration. 
If home markets were reserved to home producers the latter 
would benefit from the greater stability of demand and the 
seemity of an internal market free from international com- 
plications. On the other hand it is argued that a country cannot 
benefit in the long run by the protection of an industry which 
would otherwise cease to exist, and that the support of an 
industry under such conditions is charitable and not economic. 

Fifthly, protectionists maintain that their policy is necessary 
to ‘prevent the “ duin'ping ” in the country of the p'oducts of ' 
pauper labour, or the products of industries conducted rmder 
monopolistic conditions, as in Germany. In the former case, home 
j>roducers of the same article cannot compete because they are 
compelled to pay higher wages than may be current abroad. In 
the latter case, foreign monopolistic organisations, as in Germany, 
may produce more than is required to satisfy the home demand 
solely in order to obtain the benefite of production on a large scale 
in the form of increasing returns. They are accordingly pre- 
IJared to dispose of the surplus commodities at rock bottom prices, 
and therefore hopelessly undercut a home producer. Frequently 
articles may be dumped in a cormtry at low prices by a large foreign 
organisation in order to drive the home producer off the market, 
and as soon as this object is achieved prices may be raised again. _ 

The free trader bases his counter arguments on the economic 
theory that labour and capital will flow to those industries in 
which they produce an adequate net return to make their employ- 
ment profitable. If, therefore, a home industry cannot compete 
successfully with foreign products, capital and labour should flow 
elsewhere, otherwise its retention by virtue of high protective 
duties is merely a form of charity at the expense of the co mmun i t y 
at large. While it is admitted that dumping may be harmfid, 
and that it should be countered under certain circumstances, it is 
maintained that such operations are frequently of general benefit 
to the community in so far as they enable consumers at spasmodic 
intervals to buy at bargain prices. Further, the dumping of cheap 
products may arouse home producers to extra effort, and in the 
long nm the consumer may benefit from home produced goods 
sold at lower prices. 

The sixth argument is that protective duties result in an increase ^ 
in wages : those industries already well established can pay more 
because their markets are wider, while the developing industries 
are enabled to employ more workers and to increase their remunera* 
tion as progress is made. Free traders reply that an increase in 
wages frequently means higher prices for the products of the 
industry. Such prices must in any case be higher than what would 
be paid for foreign products were thmr import unhindered by 
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protective duties. Consequently, the consumer bears the ultimate 
burden of the high wages, and, as the worker is himself a consumer, 
either of his own products or of the products of other workers, 
so must his real wages fall even though his wmiml wages may be 
raised. Thus in the long run does the home consumer pay the 
protectionist taxes, and it is rarely that such taxes can be shifted 
on to the foreign producer, as is sometimes maintained by the 
exponents of the protective principle. Free traders maintain that 
the territorial division of labour must inevitably result in the greater 
efiSciency of industry, and that this in itself will result in an all 
round cheapening of products and a rise in real wages. Pro- 
tection is a violation of man’s rights to buy and sell where he 
will, and must inevitably reduce the real benefits which accrue 
to the poorer class of consumers in the form of a great variety 
of cheap goods. 

^ Finally, protection is advocated on /EscoZ groundSt i.e., it is held 
mat the duties afford a good revenue laJgSylifthe expense of the 
foreigner, who, it is argued, has to bear at any rate the larger 
proportion of the protectionist taxes. Free traders reply that in 
the long run the home consumer will pay the taxes in the form of 
increased prices for goods ; only m the very rare instance, when the 
importing country has a monopoly of the de^nd for a commodity, 
is it likely that the tax will be borne by the f orei^er. They maintain 
that if duties are to be imposed at aU, they should be exacted for 
revenue pmposes only, or to prohibit tiie import of deleterious 
goods and not with any ulterior object of regulating the production 
of commodities. With a few exceptions, tto principle is adopted 
in Britain. 

Various other arguments have been advanced in favour of 
pro^tion, many of them based entirely on the circumstances of 
individual nations. In America they are strongly advocated 
because that country has such a variety of internal products as 
to be almost independent of foreign supplies. 

Britain’s Position. 

So far as Britain is concraned protection has been advocated 
especially on Imperial pounds (see below, “ Imperial Preference ”). 
Other argumente are that an economic weapon is required by this 
coimtry as a lever to force down duties in the protectionist states 
which buy our goods; that British agriculture has been ruined 
by foreign competition and can be saved only by protective duties ; 
that other countries, by virtue of their protective duties, are pro- 
gressing more rapidly, so we should adopt protection as a means 
of conserving and developii^ our resources ; that our insular 
position and dependence on overseas supplies of essential foods 
and materials is a weak point in our economic structure, especially 
stressed by the late war, and is therefore a state of thinga which 
should not be allowed to continue. 

Free traders meet these contentions by referring to the vast 
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strides made by British industry under free trade. They em- 
phasise the benefit we obtain by concentrating upon manufacture 
and relying upon other nations for agricultural products. We 
cannot hope to retain indefinitely that vast superiority in manu- 
facture which we were enabled to obtain by reason of our greater 
resomces and more advanced position in the nineteenth century : 
other countries must inevitably reduce our lead as they improve 
their productive organisation, and no protective weapon can prevent 
the operation of such powerful economic forces. MnaUy, theyj 
declare that it is obviously unsound for a nation which depends •, 
to such an extent on foreign supphes of food and raw materials, . 
most of winch’ it goidd not possibly produce, to adopt any '■ 
tariff principles which may antagonise her foreign customers, close ' 
her foreign sources of supply, and undermine her position as the ; 
premier financial and entrepot natiomof the world. 

Reciprocity or Fair Tr^e. 

In recent years the poficy of reciprocity has been advocated as 
a mean between the two extreme principles of Free„ Trade and 
^otection. It proposes the institution of free trade with free 
trade-cormtries and the imposition of protective duties on goods 
entering from protectionist states. On imported commodities 
, subject to bounties in the foreign country equivalent import 
duties would be apphed, so as to obviate the giving to one set of 
foreign producers an unfair advantage over those in other countries 
supplying the same market. Much of the agitation in this country 
during the last century for a rettnn to protection was based on 
considerations of retahation and reciprocity. It is argued that 
as our goods are subject to import duties in other countries, the 
products of those countries should not be admitted free of duty. 
Retaliation of this kind has been advocated also as a means of 
protection against foreign imposition, but free traders object' to 
such practices, not only because they are contrary to economic 
principles, but also because they lead to international friction and, 
in the case of this coimtry particularly, because they would be 
suicidal in view of her dependence on foreign food and material. 

Imperial Preference. 

Extremely widespread has become the agitation in the British 
Dominions and Colonies for an extension of the system of Imperial 
Preference, which already exists between certain of the' colonies, 
and to some extent also between the colonies and the Mother 
Covmtry. The' -principle involves the grantmg of preferential 
import duties in^respect of the products of the prefeired .country 
as against the products .of foreign nations;' •eg.',' the importe“6f'* 
South Africa into Australia may be subject to a remission of from 
6 to 10 per cent, on the ordinary rate of import tariffs. As the 
Mother Country adheres in general to the principle of free trade. 
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the granting of preferential rights to the Dominions and Colonies 
necessitates the imposition by Britain of taxes on foreign products 
and the admission of colonial products free of all duty or at least 
at a lower rate of duty. 

The system is advocated as a means of preserving imperial 
unity and of consoKdating the Empire J>oth economically and 
politically. The great obstacle is that it involves Britain’s 
departure from the system of free trade which for nearly a century 
has brought her unparalleled prosperity, and which would still 
appear to be eminently necessary for a State so vitally dependent 
on other nations for supplies of food and of raw materials for her 
great manufacturing population. 

The most important argument against preferential treatment 
in favour of the Colonies is that it may result in difficulty and 
possible open rupture with other nations to whom we must look 
for supplies, in view of the fact that the Dominions and Colonies 
caimot, at present at any rate, satisfy aU our needs for vital com- 
modities. Furthermore, Britain’s trade with her Dominions is 
but a tithe of the vast total of her foreign trade, and so far it would, 
seem that she cannot possibly afford to sacrifice the one for the 
other. From the standpoint of the Dominions, there is the 
objection that they would scarcely desire indefinitely the admit- 
tance of cheap British products, inasmuch as they are making 
strenuous efforts to develop their own manufacturing industries. 

In spite of these objections, however, the Imperial Economic 
Conference of 1923 affirmed the resolution of the Imperial War 
Conference of 1917 in favour of Imperial Preference, and em- 
phasised that “especially in present circumstances, aU possible 
means should be taken to develop the resources of the Empire 
Countries ”. 

In recent years. Imperial Preference has been strongly ad- 
vocated in this country__qn_ the ground that it would not only 
encourage inter-Empire "" trade and strengthen Empire bonds,*- 
but also that it would provide a remedy for the post-war depres- 
sion in our commerce and industry. Consequently, practiced' 
effect has been given to the proposals by the granting of pre- 
ferences in favour of Empire produced goods in the form of 
rebates from the import duties ordinarily imposed. Moreover, 
an Empire Marketing Board has been established with the object 
of furthering Empire sales in this country, and with power to 
expend £1,000,000 annually in carrying out its work. 

On the other hand, there has recently been striking evidence 
of the difficulty which must arise in consequence of the desire 
of the^ Dominions to foster their own manufacture of those com- 
modities which they -have hitherto obtained mainly from Britain. 
Thus, in October 1927, a memorandum was addressed by the 
London Chamber of Commerce to the Australian Chambers of 
Commerce, directing attention to the exclusion of British manu- 
factures from Australia by the high tariffs imposed thereon. , 
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KepresentatioHS on the . same point were made to the Australian 
Government. The removal, or reduction, of trade barriers 
Avithin the Empire was also urged by representatives of the 
Mother Country at the Congress of Chambers of Commerce of 
the British Empire, held at Cape Town during 1927. 

In some quarters the general idea of Imperial Preference has 
been further developed, and the formation of a British Empire 
Customs Union, on the lines of the old German Zollverein (1846-1870), 
is advocated with the object of establishing free trade within the 
Empire itself, and protection against all other countries. The bases 
are the same as those which underlie Imperial Preference : they are 
open to riie same objections, and are possibly also attended by the 
same advantages. 

The Controversy now Political rather than Economic. 

The wide controversies centering around the opposing principles 
of free trade and protection have become so largely political 
in character that the economic aspect is apt to be overlooked. No 
longer are the arguments of the exponents based chiefly on economic 
considerations : they are now more especially affected by political 
bias. It is notorious to what extent the tariff system of the United 
States has been the handmaiden of rival political factions and to 
. what a depth of corruption the government of that country in past 
years has sunk in relation to the fiscal controversy. 

From a purely national standpoint, protection may be just 
as sound economically as it is unsound from a world point of 
view.. It is clearly preferable for a country to sacrifice some 
degree of economic gain if it can thereby achieve greater- political 
security and foster its own economic development. On the/ 
other hand, there can be little doubt that the balance of economiof 
justification is in favour of general free trade. The produotivitj^ 
of the world as a whole would inevitably be maximised if the) 
law of comparative costs were given free play and tariff barriers® 
were removed. 

These facts are each day becoming more widely imderstood 
and appreciated. The Eeport of the Trade Barriers Committee of 
the Litemational Chamber of Commerce, issued in 1927, urged the 
removal of tariff restrictions as a means of fostering trade, while 
at the time of writing, an international conference sits at Geneva, 
under the auspices of the League of Nations, with the object 
of launching an international convention for the abolition of 
import and export restrictions and the establishment of freedom 
in trade. Belund the conference is the ideal of an “ Economic 
United States of Europe ”, having its origin, no doubt, in a 
recognition of the fact that the remarkably prosperous United 
States of America, the world’s greatest exponent of protection 
both in theory and in practice, adopts unrestricted free trade 
throughout the vast territory ■within her own borders. 



CHAPTER 29 

• THE FOREIGN EXCHANGES 

Just as the modem banting and credit systems have become 
necessary in order to facilitate the vast exchange of goods and 
services within a modem community, so has the organisation con- 
noted by the term “ Foreign Exchanges ” come into being to 
make possible the exchange of commodities between the nations 
of the world. 

The organisation of Foreign Exchange is simply an extension 
of the internal credit system to the wider field of international 
settlements, and we may define the foreign exchanges as those 
operations and arrangements devoted to the settlement of inter- 
national transactions by means of credit documents and credit 
transfers. As we have seen, the transfer of credit instruments 
withiu the community economises the use of metallic currency; 
so does the organisation of foreign exchange economise the use of 
gold over the much greater dStances which exist between the 
countries of the world. The organisation aims at setting on the 
multitude of debits owing by individuals in one country, against 
the multitude of credits owed to those individuals, in a way 
similar to that in which the debits and credits on various 
banks are speedily and conveniently cancelled in the various 
clearing houses. By this process of cancellation, time, trouble, 
and expense are economised, and the considerable risk which 
would be involved in sending large sums from one country to 
another is obviated. 

In illustration of the principle on which foreign exchange is 
based, let us consider for simplicity the case of two countries only, 
such as England and France. Goods continually flow from one to 
the other, and while some persons in England may owe considerable 
sums to other persons in France, so may many persons in France 
owe money to others in England. Thus on each side of the Channel 
we have many creditors and many debtors of the people on the 
other side. Some Frenchmen owe us money, while to others 
money is owed by us. Naturally, settlement can be effected i£ 
the debtors on each side send money to their creditors on the other, 
but clearly there would be a great saving of expense if an arrange- 
ment could be made whereby the crossing of two separate sums 
of money could be avoided, and the creditors and debtors in each 
country could square accounts on behalf of their cousins overseas. 
The transfer of these claims • is made possible by the fore^n 
exchanges, and the passage of money is altogether avoided or is 
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restricted merely to the payment of any balance outstanding after 
the various claims have been offset. 

In the past, foreign exchange was conducted chiefly by means 
of the purchase and sale of bills of exchange, those instruments 
already described which enable a creditor to order his debtor to 
pay a sum of money to the bearer of the document or to a named 
payee. Creditors in England would draw b ills on their debtors 
in France and sell the bills to the banks on this side of the water. 
To these banlis would come for payment bills drawn by French 
creditors on Englishmen, and the banlcs would balance the one lot 
of claims against the other. Banlcs in France would do the same, 
and^ in the long run gold would go from London to Paris or from 
Paris to London to settle the balance, according to whether England 
owed more than France in the aggregate, or France owed more than 
England. Thus do creditors rid themselves of much trouble by 
drawing a bill, wliich they can sell to a banlcer and leave him to 
see that it gets paid eventually by the debtor in the other coimtry . 

Obviously the matter is much facilitated because the banlcs 
themselves keep the funds of most of the debtors and creditors 
who thus transact business across the Channel, and also because 
the banlcs in London all keep current accounts Avith those in Paris. 
These accounts they can debit or credit with the balance which 
arises from time to time, and so obviate the flow of specie except 
at infrequent intervals. In fact, to such a liigh degree are these 
arrangements developed at the present time that the bill is largely 
superseded, '\^^en a debtor wants to pay money in another 
country, he asks liis banker to undertake the arrangements, and 
transfer the necessary sum to the creditor on the other side. This 
may be done simply by giving instructions to the banker’s agent 
in the foreign centre, either by letter or cable, or telephone if the 
distance is not too great. The banlcers accordingly settle the great 
bulk of transactions between various countries, just as they settle the 
multitude of exchanges within the country by the cheque system. 
The mechanism of the foreign exchanges is merely an extension 
to international trade of the mechanism of credit which we have 
described as being so important and so economical in its internal 
application. Naturally the banks do not give their services free, 
and they receive payment in the form of commission on the amount 
transferred. But their charges must not be too high, otherwise 
debtors may decide that it wiU pay them better to go. to the 
trouble of sending gold, which is perfectly acceptable in the other 
country. The rate at which payment can be made by means of a 
system of credit is therefore limited by the expense involved in 
sending gold from one place to the other, taking into accormt such 
charges as those for insurance, carriage, and freight. 

The Use of Different Moneys. 

The rmderstanding of the foreign exchanges would be an easy 
matter if all countries used the same unit (such as the sovereign) 
as their standard of value ; but unfortunately nearly every coimtry 
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has adopted some special monetary unit of its own, which differs 
from other units in weight and frequently in fineness. In France, 
the franc and the centime are used ; in the United States, the dollar 
and cent ; in Germany the marh and 'pfennig ; in Italy the lira and 
centime, and so on. Obviously, then, any payment from one 
country to another (not using the same currency) involves a 
“translation” of an amount in one currency into its equivalent y 
in the other. A debt of £100 to France must be paid in francs, 
because the Frenchman has no use for sovereigns in his everyday 
life, although a French banker would take them at once. In the 
same way it is useless to offer a small grocer in England francs or 
centimes, and therefore if we have to receive payment from France, 
we naturally expect to get sovereigns or their equivalent. Treasury 
or Bank of England notes. The rate at which the unit of one 
currency (e.g., francs) will at any particular time exchange for 
another (e.g., sovereigns) is called a Rate of Exchange, and may be 
defined more accurately as the equivalent of the unit of one currency 
in terms of the unit or units of the currency of another country. 


( 


The Mint Par of Exchange. 

But hdW^’ shall thif'rate-be determined ? Upon what basis 
may a banker decide to give sovereigns for francs or francs for 
sovereigns ? The basis is the amount of pure gold in the respective 
coins. Pure gold is as good in France as it is in England; and can 
be sold anywhere in those countries at any time, so if we can deter- 
mine how many francs contain as much pure gold as a sovereign, 
we can find an equitable basis for changing one money for another. 
This basis is the Mint Par of Exchange, and may be defined as : 
“ The exact equivalent of the unit of currency of one country 
expressed in terms of the currency of another, the relation being 
determined by a comparison of the quantity and fineness of the 
metal contained in the respective coins as fixed by law ”. 

This comparison enables us to ascertain that one sovereign 
contains as much pure gold as 25*2215 francs. Francs are, not, of 
course, divided into fractions, but the equation expresses the actual 
metallic ratio between the coins considered as so much bullion. 

Similar mint pars exist between all countries which have a 
gold standard currency. The following are the mint pars 
between our own country and the principal foreign states. 
Others are given in the Table on page 511. 


England and 
United States 

Germany .... 
!F!rance .... 

Italy 

Spain ..... 
Sndtzerland .... 
Belgium .... 

The Scandinavian Union — 

Denmark, Sweden and Norway 
The Netherlands . . . ‘ . 

Austria 


Mint Equivalent of fil (Par). 
. 4-8665 dollars. 

. 20-429 reichsmarks. 

. 25-2215 francs. 

. „ lire. 

■ „ pesetas. 

■ „ francs. 

. 35*00 belgas 

. 18-15952 kroner. 

. 12-107 florins. 

. 34-58^ schillings. 
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In normal times the rates of exchange are based on these 
equivalents, and, as the credit transfers used to effect settlements 
may be regarded under ordinary conditions merely as repre- 
sentative rights to possess gold, their prices (i.e., the rates of 
exchange) caimot fluctuate very far from these bases if there 
are no restrictions on the passage of gold to and from a country. 
For example, a Frenchman may owe an FngHabma.n 252,215 
francs, and the parties may agree to settle the debt by the draw- 
ing of a bill by the Englishman on the Frenchman for the amount 
due. The former knows that his debt, according to the Mint 
Par equivalent, is worth £10,000 in English money, and he will 
not accept much less than this for his bill, otherwise he will 
demand that gold be sent to him. Similarly, a Frenchman who 
owes England £10,000 will not pay much more than 252,215 
francs to meet a bill drawn upon him, for he can always resort 
to sending gold in settlement if necessary. 

The_ Sjpecie . Points. '' 

In practice, the parties would pay a little more or accept a 
httle less because the sending of gold from one country to another 
cannot be done without expense. Charges for freight, insurance, 
cartage, and porterage amount to quite appreciable sums, altogether 
apart from the great trouble involved. Thus we find that the 
rates at which one currency will exchange for another fluctuate 
between two limits on each side of the Mont Par, marking the 
points at which it becomes more profitable to send or to receive 
gold rather than to send or receive a credit instrument. These 
theoretical limits are known as the gold 'points, and in pre-war 
days were given as follows for the thr^ principal foreign countries 
and England : — 


, 

Mint Pak. 

Expenses 

ABOUT 

Impobt 
Point (to 
England). 

Expobt 
Point (from 
En^and). 

France — Paris . 

. 25-2216 fcs. per £ 

•10 

25-3215 . 

25-1216 

Germany — ^Berlin 

. 20-429 mks. per £ 

•10 

20-53 

20-33 

U.S.A.— New York 

. 4-8005 S per £ 

•03 

4-89 

4-82 


The figures mean that a Frenchman would send gold to 
England in payment of a debt rather than pay more than 
25' 3215 francs for each sovereign, and that an Englishman 
would prefer to send gold to France rather than accept less 
than 25'1215 francs for each sovereign he pays out against a 
credit remittance. 

It is clear that the charges incurred in transmitting the metal 
must vary from time to time, and for this reason the limits 
cannot be fixed exactly. Nevertheless, in pre-war days move- 
ments of gold between the countries concerned would undoubtedly 
commence if the points mentioned were passed. As a result of 
the Great War, restrictions on the movement of gold were 
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imposed in most countries. Consequently the limitative action 
of the specie points was removed, and during recent years rates 
of exchange have fluctuated considerably away from the limits. 
Happily, however, there are indications that pre-war stability 
is gradually being regained, and in some cases the specie 
points are once more fulfilling their normal functions as limits 
to movements in the rates of exchange. , ^ 

Exchange Quotations. 

The rates of exchange at which business in various countries 
is transacted fluctuate from hour to hour in the various financial 
centres, and it is therefore difficult under present conditions to 
say that the rate on any given day stood at a specified figure. 
In many foreign places having localised exchange markets, 
official hsts are issued and posted at certain times of the day, 
giving rates at which currencies were bought and sold during 
the period covered. Prior to 1921, a similar marlmt was held iu 
London at the Royal Exchange on Tuesdays and Thursdays in 
each week, and was followed by the issue of the London Course 
of Exchange, giving the official quotations for transactions. 

Nowadays, most of the London banks have foreign exchange 
departments, in constant touch with one another and with . 
foreign centres by telephone and telegraph. Although market 
rates tend to approximate at any particular time, there is no 
semblance of an official quotation, and such lists of rates of 
exchange as are issued give the figures quoted by the issuing 
bank or exchange institution. On these lists are based the 
“ Foreign Exchange Tables ” published in our various news- 
papers, giving an approximate indication of the course of busi- 
ness in foreign currencies on the preceding day, and usually 
specifying the limits of selling and buying prices or the range of 
quotations during the period covered. The daily quotations 
given in the Times are of this type, but those which appear in the 
Financial Times, the Morning Post, and the Economist (see the 
specimen table opposite) give the actual buying and selling prices 
for foreign currencies at the time the list is handed to the financial 
editor by the exchange bank concerned. In such cases the 
difference between the two prices is comparable with the jobber’s 
turn on the Stock Exchange. 

It will be seen that this table gives the London exchange 
quotations on the most important commercial centres of the world, 
and it may be mentioned that, in consequence of the vast increase 
in foreign exchange business transacted in London in recent 
years, the present-day list of quotations is far more extensive than 
the London Course of Exchange Table which appeared in pre-war 
days. The column headed “ Usance ” indicates that most of the 
quotations are for Telegraphic Transfers, whereby payment in the 
foreign centre is effected on receipt of telegraphic or cable instruc- 
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tioH from London. This also is indicative of the great change 
which the war has wrought in the foreign exchange •mp.nha.TiigTYi ^ 
for whereas long rates of exchange (see overleaf) were a feature of 
pre-war quotations, it is unusual nowadays for rates other than 
those for telegraphic and cheque remittances to appear. 


BATES OF EXCHANGE. 

The Economist, 18th July, 1925. 


London on 


tTsance. 

Par. 

July 18, 
1924. 

July 10, 
1925. 

July 17, 
1926. 

Paris . 

francs to £1 

T.T. 

2S-2M 

85-80-90 

103-50-55 

103-43^8 

Berlin 

marhs to £1 

T.T. 

20-43 

181-18} bins. 

20-40-42 

20-40-43 

Vienna . 

t5chllgsto£l 

T.T. 

34-58i- 

307/312,0006 

34-66-60 

34-65-60 

Prague 

krone to £1 

T.T. 

24-02 

147}-147i 

164-164} 

1631-164} 

Warsaw . . 

zloty to £1 

T.T. 

26-22} 

22-60-75 

26-35-45 

26.36-50 

Beval. 

Est. mks. to £1 

T.T. 


1776 

1810-1850 

1810-1850 

Eiga . 

lats to £1 

T.T. 

26-224 

22-53-76 

25-06-30 

26-07-29 

Kovno 

lits to £1 

T.T. 

48-66 


49-16-49-55 

49-16-49-36 

Bnkarest , 

lei to £1 

T.T. 

26-22} 

970-980 

1000-1015 

1005-1015 

Budapest . 

kr.to£l 

T.T. 

24-02 

340/370,000 

345/347,000 

345/347,000 

Constantinople . 

piastres to £1 

T.T. 

110 

855-865 

880-886 

872-882 

Sofia . 

leva to £1 

T.T. 

26-22} 

590-610 

670 

670 

Belgrade . 

dinars to £1 

T.T. 

26-22} 

363-373 

276-280 

275-278 

Amsterdam. 

fiorin to £1 

T.T. 

12-107 

ll-62J-53i 

12-13-13} 

12-101-11} 

Brussels 

francs to £1 

T.T. 

26-224 

96-96} 

104-86-96 

105-36-40 

Oslo , 

kroner to £1 

T.T. 

18-169 

32-66-60 

27-68-73 

26-95-27-00 

fitocTchnlm , , 

kronor to £1 

T.T. 

18-169 

16-40-43 

18-10-12 

18-08-09 

Copenhagen 

kroner to £1 

T.T. 

18-159 

27-20-25 

23-65-70 

23-16-20 

-Helsingfors . 

F. marks to £1 

T.T. 

26-22} 

174}-176 

193}-ig3} 

192{-1921 

Greece . 

drachmiB to £X 

T.T. 

26-22} 

268-263 

297-300 

304-307 

Itaiy . 

lire to £1 

T.T. 

26-22} 

lOll-lOlf 

1311-131} 

lSlf-1311 

Switzerland 

francs to £1 

T.T. 

25-22} 

24-00-05 

26-02-04 

25-03-04 

JIadrid . . 

pesetas to £1 

T.T. 

25-22} 

32 >93-05 

33-46-49 

33-50-53 

Lisbon , . 

pence to escu. 

T.T. 

63}d. 

irt-i} 

215-2} 

215-2} 

Alexandria . 

piastres to £1 

Sight 

97} 




New York . . 

dollars to £1 

Cable 

4-86} 

4-361-37 

4-8ej«;j6,»5 


Montreal . • 

dollars to £1 

Cable 

4-86} 

4-40-40} 

4-851-86} 

4-85}^6 

Buenos Aires 

pence to peso 

T.T. ♦ 

47-62d. 

40,V-40* 

45, <',-451 

451-45(1 

Bio de Janeiro . 

pence to mils. 

20 days 

16 


m-ii 

58^51 

Montevideo. 

pence to peso 

T.T. 

51 

411-42 

47 I- 1 B} 


Valparaiso . . . 

pesos to £1 

90 days 

13-33 

42-80 

41-10 

40-80 

Lima . 

Eng. to Per. £1 

90 days 

par 

7% prem. 

19% prem. 

18% prem._ _ 

Calcutta 

ster. to rupee 

T.T. 

\ 10 to 

Is. 6rf.d.-}d. 

Is. 6Ad.-6}d. 

Is. 6Ad.-6}d. 

Bombay 

stcr. to rupee 

T.T. 

i^ld 

Is. 6./,.d.-}d. 

Is. OiTid.-Old. 

Is. 6Ad.-6}d. 

Madras 

ster. to rupee 

T.T. 

/ Sovn. 

Is. 6,/;d.-}d. 

Is. 0Ad.-6td. 

Is. 6Ad.-6}d. 

Hong-Kong 

ster. to dollar 

T.T. 

,, 

2b. 4td.-id. 

2s.31d.-2s41d. 

2s.4d.-2s.4}d. 

Shanghai . 

ster. to tael 

T.T. 

, . 

3s. 3}d.-3id. 

3s.l}d.-33 21d. 

3s. l}d.-3s.2d. 

Sin^pore . 

ster. to dollar 

T.T. 


2s. 35!d.^iVd. 

2s. 4}d.-4}d. 

2s. 4}d.-4}d. 

Totohama . 

ster. to yen 

T.T. 

24-58d. 

Is. 

Is. 8}d.-Ad. 

Is. 8Ad.-,-d. 

Manila 

ster. to peso 

T.T. 

24-066 

^25. 2}d. 

h2s. Oid. 

•2s. 0|d. 

ilexico 

pence to dols. 

T.T. 

•• 

26d.-30d. 

'24^.-242d. 

24}d.-24}d. 


t Hate for previous day. (4) Bepresents bone to £1, at a par value of 24"02 to £1. 

t 1 scbilling= 10,000 paper crowns. 

Favourable and Unfavourable JRates. 

Reference to the second column in the table will indicate 
that most of the rates quoted in this table are in terms of foreign 
money to the £. In practically all cases the mint pars are given, 
and make it possible to determine at once whether a rate is 
“ favourable ” or “ unfavourable ” to this country. A .rate is 
.favourable when more of the foreign money is quoted per £1 
than the mint par. equivalent, and unfavourable when less than the 
mint par equivalent is quoted. On the other hand, in the case of 
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those rates which are in sterling to the foreign unit, the rule applic- 
able to all purchases applies : the lower the rate (or “ price ”) 
in 'sterling the'better from the point of view of this country. ' 

The terms “rise” and “fall” are frequently applied to" 
changes in the rates of exchange. If the rate is in foreign 
currency, a rise is obviously favourable to this country, for more 
foreign currency is purchasable per £1. The converse is true if 
^^rate.. is .quoted in sterling. Much confusion exists, however, 
because the term “rise” is applied to the,?:ise.m..mZwe. of the 
currency. If, therefore, francs “ rise ” in value, the rate 'of- 
exchange must fall, because fewer francs are purchasable per £1 
than formerly. In the case of rates quoted in. sterling a. rise 
in the value of the currency and a rise in the rate of exchange- 
are synonymous, so that no confusion should occur in such oases. 

Other expressions frequently used in connection with rates of 
exchange are the terms “ 'premium ” and “ discount ’’ which often • 
cause much confusion unless they are confined to currencies which 
are intrinsically of the same value, as, for example, the fira of Italy 
and the French franc ; or as between Australia and England, 
both of which have the sovereign as the standard of value. The 
rates of exchange in these cases are quoted on the basis of 100 lire 
= 100 fcs., and £100=£100 respectively. If, therefore, we say 
that lire are at a discoimt of 43 per cent, in Paris, we mean that 
100 lire=67 francs ; or i£ we say that the exchange rate on' 
London in Australia is at a 6 per cent, premium, we mean that 
£105 must be paid in Australia to obtain £100 in London. 

A careful appreciation of the precise meaning of a rate quoted 
in foreign currency per £1 will enable the reader to understand the 
significance of the oft-quoted maxim, “Buy high, sell low”, 
attributed to exchange dealers in the City. This simply means 
that it is better to buy foreign currency at a high rate of exchange 
because more of that currency is obtainable per £1, whereas it is 
better, to sell currency at a low rate for the reason that fewer units '• 
of -that currency have to be given for each £l sterling received. 
Thus it wiU be clear that a rate of $4-80 is better for buying, and 
worse for selling American money against sterling than a rate of 
S4-75.per£l. 

Various Glasses of Exchange Rates. 

Funds may be sent from one country to another in several 
ways, and -various forms of remittances may be purchased for the 
purpose. For each of these different rates of exchange are quoted 
in the markets, varying according to the time which must elapse 
before payment, the amoimt of risk incurred, and the trouble and 
expense (including stamp duties) which may be involved. Thus 
The Long Exchange is the rate quoted for bills having three months 
to run before they fall due for payment, and is based on the sight 
rate, or the rate for cheques and bills bn demand, by making 
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allowances for interest for the time the bill has to run, for the extra 
stamp duty on a long bill, and for a small additional ma.r^'n to 
cover risk and contingencies. In whatever way the rate is quoted, 
the long rate is always the cheapest rate, because it is the rate 
for money which is not payable for a period of time, during which 
interest is lost and a certain amount of risk is run in waiting 
for payment. Sight or Cheque Bates cover mail transfers together 
with bills and cheques drawn on demand, and bills having only three 
days to run before maturity. Short Sight Bates are quoted for bills 
having up to ten days to run before they fall due for payment. 
These are shghtly cheaper than sight rates, because a small amount 
of interest must be allowed in reckoning the rate for the times 
which must elapse before the bills fall due. Gable Bates or T.T. 
Bates are by far the most important at the present time, and 
are quoted for remittances made by bankers between two centres 
by cabling or telegraphing their agents in other places to transfer 
funds to third parties. The payer is not involved in any risk, 
loss of time, or trouble in making payments in this way, as the 
whole transaction is left in the hands of the bank, which is, 
however, able to demand a dearer rate than the cheque rate, 
because of the greater advantages and increased cost of a remit- 
tance of this kind. Tel Quel Bates are rates of exchange which are 
adjusted to suit bills “ as they are ”, when the period which has 
to elapse before the bill falls due for pa3nnent does not coincide 
with that for which a rate of exchange is quoted. In such cases 
• an allowance must be made off or on the quoted rate for interest 
lost or gained as the case may be. 

In connection' with the various classes of rates the maxim 
“ the better the bill, the lower the rate ” may be mentioned. This 
in^cates that when the rate is in foreign currency, a lower rate 
(i.e., a dearer price) will be given for a bill of imdoubted security, as 
for example a first-class bank draft, than for one which bears 
ordinary commercial names, i.e., a trade bill, because, in the latter 
case, there must be a greater allowance for risk and also for interest, 
trade bills being discounted at banlc rate whereas bank bills are 
discounted at lower market rates. This maxim may also be applied 
to the various classes of short rates as compared with the longer 
quotations, for in such cases immediate payment is better than 
payment which is deferred. Hence the rates for a cable, cheque, 
or short bill are lower (i.e., dearer) than the rates for long bills. 

Fluctuations in the Rates of Exchange. 

In normal times fluctuations in the rates of exchange between 
the principal countries were small, and the fates moved beyond 
the narrow limits of the specie points only under special circum- 
stances. Movements in the rates are due chiefly to changes in 
one country in the relative strengths of the demand for and the 
supply of the means of remittance to another country. If the 
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total amount which Frenchmen desire to remit to England is much 
in excess of the amount of money Frenchmen have to receive 
from England, then the competition of the debtors (who must 
buy money) will be enough to force up the value of the 

sterling remittance in terms of francs. The French banks wliich 
make the settlements will be inclined to charge a little more in 
French money for each £1 which they agree to pay out in 
England. If the demand is strong enough, the price of the £1, 
i.e., the rate of exchange on England, will go up, until the point 
is reached at which it is profitable and possible in normal times 
to send gold. Gold would accordingly be sent if it was obtain- 
able in sufficient quantity, but if restriction is placed on its 
export, as is the case to-day, there is obviously no limit to the rise 
or faU in the rates of exchange. 

There are a great number of influences which may cause fluctua- 
tions in the rates of exchange, but it is not possible within the limits 
of our space to do more than review them briefly. They may 
be considered under two main headings : (a) The Demand for 
and Su'pply of the Foreign Currency, and (b) Currency Conditions. 

The Demand for and the Supply of the Foreign 
Currency. These are dependent upon (a) Trade Conditions ; 
(6) Stock Exchange Influences, and (c) Banking Influences. 

Trade Conditions. The necessity for making remittances 
arises chiefly from the flow of goods. If French imports from 
England are largely in excess of French exports to England, 
then will French debtors exceed French creditors of this country. 
There will be more people anxious to buy English currency than 
people who wish to sell it, so its price m terms of francs rise. 
The converse is, of course, equally true. 

Trade debts arise not only from the passage of goods but also 
as a result of the performance of services by one nation to another, 
e.g., banking and shipping services. These also must be paid 
for, and the necessary payments influence exchange rates in the 
same way as do payments for the transfer of goods. 

Stoch Exchange Influences, including investment and specula- 
tion in international securities, and the raising of loans by one 
country in another. If England lends money to France, or if 
Englishmen buy securities on the Paris Stock Exchange, then 
French people acquire the right to withdraw funds froih London, 
and this increase in the claims against us depresses the value of 
our currency. The payment of interest on loans made by us 
and the investment of money by other countries in our securities 
has the'reverse effect, inasmuch as it increases our claims on other 
nations. The raising of the loan is more important as an immediate 
effect, especiall3»^ if it is of large amount, whereas the payment 
of interest is spread over a period and its results are consequently 
more permanent. 

,• Banking In^uences, including investment by bankers of funds 
in other countries, the issue by them of circular notes and letters 
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of credit, and the nndertaldng them of arbitrage operations, 
i,e., the bujdng and selling of foreign currencies with the object 
of making profits out of tlic differences existing between various 
exchange rates at the same time. In pre-war days the invest- 
ment of funds in foreign centres was made chiefly by the pur- 
chase of first class bankers’ bills on the centre concerned, but 
at the i)rcscnt time balances are usually transferred by the 
purchase of sjiol currency of the centre concerned against fonoard 
sales of the same currency. Tlius an American banker may 
sell spot dollars for sterling and place the proceeds in three months’ 
Treasur}’’ bills or on fixed deposit for three months with a London 
bank. At the same time, ho ■null secure the return to New York 
of his original dollars, and the interest earned thereon, by a 
forward purchase oi dollars against the anticipated sterling amount 
he will liavc at his disposal at the expiration of the period.^ 

The bu 5 mig of bills for investment is nevertheless stiU of im- 
portance, and will no doubt be resumed on a larger scale when 
more stable conditions prevail, as tliis method affords the banker 
a convenient and safe means of utilising his surplus funds. 
London bills are particularly in request for this pmpose, because 
their ubiquit 3 ' and universal acceptability make them instantly 
realisable and because thej' arc readily convertible into gold on 
demand. Thus, foreign bankers, by retaining London bills, are 
enabled to accumulate claims to gold, and at the same time 
to earn an appreciable rate of interest, represented by the pre- 
vailing rate of discount on the London Money Market. 

Consequently, when the Banlc rate rises, foreign banlcers are 
induced to transfer balances to the London market and to increase 
their holdings of London bills, and this extension of the demand 
for sterling, coupled uith the tendency of holders to retain sterling 
bills in. their possession, naturally forces up the rate of exchange 
on London. By taldng advantage of this factor, the Bank of 
England is able to exert a powerful influence on our exchanges, 
and at the same time to safeguard its gold Reserve. This attrac- 
tion of funds to the London market bj’’ the raising of the rate of 
interest was, in fact, one of the most potent factors making 
possible our return to the gold standard in the spring of 1925. 
(See the end of this Chapter.) 

The issue of travellers’ cheques, circular notes, and letters of 
credit influences rates against the country in wliich the issuing 
banlcs are situated, inasmuch as such crecht instruments increase 
l^e supply in other countries of claims upon the country of issue. 

CuRRENcy Conditions. 

The foregoing explanation deals with influences which 
cause variations in the amount and quantity of business trans- 
actions between different nations. These affect the rates of 

^ For farther explanation the reader is referred to the author’s Princifiea and 
Arillmelic of Foreign Exchange (MacDonald & Evans), 
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exchange because they directly influence the relation between 
the demand for a currency and its supply. There are, in addition, 
a number of influences which affect the rates of exchange because 
they determine the intrinsic value of one currency in terms of 
the other. The depreciation and debasement of a currency, 
which, as we have seen, affect its exchange value within the com- 
munity, affect also its value for exchange purposes with other 
nations. A paper currency which does not represent gold may 
pass current within a community by virtue of the government 
power behind it, but its value to another nation is determined by 
its purchasing power in terms of goods and services (see below). 

Then again the currency of some countries is based on silver, 
and in such cases it is impossible to establish a mint par of exchange 
with gold standard countries. In such cases the rates of exchange 
are determined by the market value of silver in the gold-using 
countries, and of gold in the silver-using countries. 

Many other influences affect the rates of exchange, such as 
the general state of credit, the political outlook, floods, earth- 
quakes, and harvest conditions, for not only do these factors 
influence international trade, but they also interfere with the 
delicate mechanism of the international credit machine, and 
consequently affect all those operations which determine the 
value of one currency in terms of other currencies. 

The Correction ..of- Adverse Exchanges. 

A rate of exchange which is adverse to a country may be 
corrected in a number of ways, the most fundamental of which is 
hy increasing exports andjor decreasing imports. In this way the 
balance- of trade, and consequently the balance of indebtedness, 
may be influenced in favour of the country. The increase of exports 
may be effected by extending production and by an increased 
efficiency of production, whilst a decrease in imports will result 
from economy and a cutting down of expenditure on luxuries. 
While such a change in the direction of trade has a lasting effect 
on the exchanges, it necessarily takes some time to become opera- 
tive, and consequently more immediate methods are resorted to in 
order to correct an unfavourable position and to prevent further 
depreciation. Of these, the most obvious and the most immediate 
in its effects is the export of gold. Frequently, however, gold move- 
ments are restricted or even prohibited altogether, as they were 
during the war in several countries, and, in any case, it is clear 
that gold cannot be sent indeflnitely, except in limited amounts 
by gold mining countries, in which cases it takes the form of an 
ordinary commodity-export and not of a monetary payment. 

The third method comists in raising the prevailing rate of 
interest with the object of attracting capital to the country con- 
cerned for investment, and thereby causing a demand for its 
currency in foreign centres. As already indicated, this factor is of 
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greatest importance and effect in the case of our own country, 
because of the pre-eminent attraction of London as an investment 
centre' and of London bills as an investment for surplus liquid 
balances. 

Adverse exchanges may also bo corrected by the export of 
securities, either of the sending or of the receiving state. Thus, 
durmg the war large amounts of American securities were com- 
mandeered by the British Treasury and sent to the I7.S.A. for 
disposal, in order to support the exchange with the doUar holdings 
thus created. When the securities are those of the sending 
country, they arc remitted in order to form the basis of a loan or 
credit in the other coimtry, again with the object of supporting 
exchange. Thus in recent years France has improved her 
exchanges by raising loans and cstabUshing credits in New York 
and in London, the proceeds being utilised to purchase francs 
from the market on a scale sufficient to cause marked movements 
in the prevailing exchange rates. 

Lastly, if the depreciation of the currency is a cause of the 
adverse position of the exchanges, steps have to be taken to reform 
the currency if the position is to be remedied. In the case of 
a circulating medium consisting chiefly of a debased coinage, 
refom is effected by remintage on a proper basis, while if it 
consists essentially of depreciated paper money, the remedy lies 
in stabilisation, deflaiio^i, or devaluation, i.e., the ^placement of 
the existing currency by a new monetary system based on gold 
as the standard. The latter method has been adopted by several 
countries since the war, notably by Germany and Austria, and 
although it necessarily causes uddespread hardship, particularly 
to the rentier class, it is ultimately followed by improvement in 
the credit and economy of the nation concerned. 

In the long run an unfavourable rate of exchange tends 
automatically to correct itself. In the first place the imfavour- 
able rate makes the country a good market in which to buy, 
but a bad market m which to sell ; it is obviously to the advantage 
of an Englishman to buy in France when the rate of exchange is 
80 and not 60 francs to the £. In such times as the present 
various influences may serve to coimteract the advantage, but 
in normal times the factor is an important one. Secondly, the 
remittance of gold under normal circumstances with the object of 
correcting the exchange tends to diminish the basis of currency 
and of credit in the exporting country, and consequently to ‘ 
lower the general level of prices in accordance with the Quantity 
Theory of Money. As a result of the prevalence of relatively low 
prices; the cormtry becomes a poor market in which to sell, but a 
good market in wmeh to buy. Its exports are therefore encouraged 
and its imports discouraged, and xdtimately the favourable flow of 
trade tends to improve its exchanges with other nations. 
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London’s International Supremacy. 

London occupies a unique position in reference to the world’s 
exchanges. Her pre-eminent position as the world’s financial 
centre has established the sterling bill as an international medium 
of currency, utilised by other nations to settle their transactions, 
not only with this country, but also with other countries. ' Con- 
sequently a large proportion of international settlements, is 
adjusted through the medium of London financial, institutions, 
and upon them devolves much of the mechanism of international 
credit operations. 

It has, in fact, been estimated that in pre-war days as much 
as nine-tenths of British overseas trade, and more than one-half of 
the world’s overseas trade, were financed in sterling, principally 
through London. Although this position has necessarily been 
modified by the war, it is clear that such operations not only 
bring our bankers and accepting houses very large annual sums in 
the way of commissions, but also have the effect of carrying their 
reputation to every corner of the world. 

Very many reasons may be advanced to account for London’s 
eminence as a financial centre, but the most important are 
briefiy, that {a) Britain’s maritime supremacy and the spread of 
her people have caused a world-wide extension of British trade, 
with the result that bills on London are required everywhere. 
Trade, it is said, follows the fiag, and it may well be added that 
sterlmg bills follow trade. (6) The establishment of the gold 
standard gave us a sound currency, and the world recognises that, 
British money is gold, or is convertible into gold, and that bills 
payable in London mean gold, (c) London is the largest free 
market for gold in the world, and for a long period was the only 
free gold market, {d) British banks and firms have a world-wide 
and unrivalled reputation for soundness and stability, (e) Britain’s 
great wealth has contributed to make her people the creditors 
of the world, and has given them an interest in the affairs of 
all nations. 

London draws Few Bills but accepts Many.. 

The combined effect of these factors is that in no other centre 
can exchanges be so economically or so efficiently conducted, and 
other places use London as a matter of necessity or of economy. 
As a result, bills are drawn on London for settlements between 
foreign nations, and most of our foreign trade is settled by bills 
drawn on this country. In other words, our creditors abroad obtain 
parent of their debts by drawing and selling bills on London, 
which foreign debtors purchase and remit to this coimtry in settle- 
ment, instead of waiting for their TGuglis b creditors to draw upon 
them in currency or possibly in sterling. Consequently, it is true 
to say that London draws few hills hut acce'pts many. In ordinary 
circumstances, foreigners prefer this arrangement. They can 
easily buy or sell a London bill, and they often make extra profits 
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by watching the exchange rates. The British trader also is 
quite satisfied, because he benefits indirectly by the position of 
London, and because he prefers not to be troubled with exchange 
quotations. One result of these arrangements is that in normal 
times the rates of exchange on London are fixed abroad by those 
who negotiate the bills, and the quotation by London of rates 
in foreign units facilitates comparison with the rates fixed 
abroad. 

This position, however, has been considerably modified in con- 
sequence of the war, which caused such a mdespread failure 
of confidence and such frequent movements in the rates of 
exchange that the foreign trader was no longer able to assume 
all the exchange risk, and in some cases preferred to safeguard 
himself when possible by arranging for payment in his own 
currency. Furthermore, the vast increase in the wealth and 
power of the United States in consequence of the war enabled 
-New York to attract much of the business of international 
financing which previously had flowed to London, and during the 
.period when sterling was divorced from gold foreigners naturally 
preferred to rely upon the gold dollar rather than on the paper 
pound. On the other hand, there is every reason to believe that 
sterling will gradually be re-established in its former supremacy 
as an international currency. 

The Balances of Trade and of Indebtedness. 

Payments to Britain (and certain other nations) by other 
countries on account of such items as freights, insurance, com- 
missions, interest on loans, and remittances sent home by British 
emigrants overseas, amount to millions aimually. To a much 
smaller extent, payments have to be made by Britain on account 
of such matters. No record of such transactions appears in the 
Board of Trade Returns, but in Britain’s case the amount is more 
than sufficient to counterbalance her usual excess of imports 
over exports. From the returns, it would appear that Britain 
has an unfavourable balance of trade, but the enormous pajonents 
in' respect of our shipping, baidang, and other services, make up 
the deficiency and keep the exchanges in our favour. Inter- 
national payments are made eventually in goods, and our excess 
of imports is more than accounted for by our receipts for services 
rendered. Payments of this kind which we have to receive have 
an effect on our trade balance similar to that of exports from 
this country, and, on the other hand, payments we have to make 
are RimilnT in their effect on the trade balance to imports for which 
we have to pay. In other words, payments which we receive in 
return for the export of -services are added to our total exports, 
and payments which we have to make for the import of services 
are added to our total imports before the actual balance is struck 
between credits and debits. 

The balance between imports and exports, as recorded by the 
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Board of Trade Betums, is described as the Balance of Trade”, 
and is to be distinguished from the “ Balance of Ind^tedness ”, 
which, as is shown below, is obtained by including estimated 
invisible items in addition to the recorded figures from the Trade 
Returns. 

Britain’s Estimated Balance of Indebtedness, 1923. 

imports of Merchandise £1,098,000,000 

„ „ Diamonds from S. Africa, not included in Board of 

Trade figures . . . . • • • • 6,000,000 

Total imports of goods £1,104,000,000 

Er^rts of merchandise including re-esports and also exports 

of bullion 901,000,000 

Unfavourable Balanob op Trade £203,000,000 

Iptvisible Exports : 

Value of Licome from Eoreign Investments £160,000,000 
„ „ Shipping Services . . . 110,000,000 

„ „ Banking and other Services . 40,000,000 

300,000,000 

Estimated Net Badakoe op Indebtedness in favour of this country £97,000,000 


While it must be clearly imderstood that the figures relative 
to the invisible items are merely estimates — ^which are, in fact, 
open to considerable criticism — ^the resulting balance nevertheless 
gives us some idea of the amount available for investment overseas. 
In any case, it is clear that in past years Britain must have 
maintained a large annual trading surplus in her favour, because 
the vast amounts which she has invested in foreign and colonial 
undertakings have contributed essentially to her eminence in the 
world’s financial afiairs. 

The average annual amoimt so invested in pre-war days is, . 
in fact, estimated to have approached the appreciable figure of 
£200 mi llions, and although the foregoing estimate for 1923, and 
also the estimate of £30 r^lions for 1924, are considerably below 
the average pre-war figure, it is significant that the overseas 
issues on the London market in 1923 and 1924 totalled as much 
as £136 and £134 millions respectively. To some extent, these 
issues may represent the funding of private credits granted to 
facilitate the export of goods in past years ; in other cases,. they 
may represent the creation of new credits to be utilised in future 
years, while some proportion of such new issue money may be 
left on deposit in London. Consequently, there is no precise rela- 
tionship between the “ Balance avafiable for Overseas Investment ” 
m any one year and the actual total of overseas issues subscribed 
in that year. On the other hand, the average of these totals over 
a period enables us to confirm that the annual trading surplus of 
our^ country exists in fact and not merely in the imagination of 
optimistic statisticians. 
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Althougli the balance of indebtedness cannot be fixed exactly, 
it is undoubtedly the principal factor controlling exchange rates 
in normal times, when there are few disturbing factors in inter- 
national commerce, and when credit and currency conditions 
are fairly stable. When, however, depreciated currencies are the 
nde father than the exception, when credit is disorganised and 
international trade is at a standstill, it is found that factors other 
than the balance of indebtedness are at work in causiug fluc- 
tuations of the exchanges. Rates are determined then by the 
multitude of factors which may iofluence the demand and supply 
of currencies at any one time, and when, as has frequently happened 
in recent times, the currency becomes the plaything of iuter- 
national speculation, then is its value determmed very largely by 
the extent of the gambhng operations undertaken. 

The Silver Exchanges. 

Although most countries of the world have adopted gold as 
then: standard currency, there are still one or two that maintain 
a standard currency composed of silver. In such cases, silver 
coins are made legal tender for any amount, whilst gold is simply 
an article of commerce just as silver bullion is in our own country, 
and the question naturally arises as to how exchange rates between 
such countries and the gold-standard nations are determined. 

Now a reference to the definition of a Mint Par of Exchange, 
which has already been given, will indicate that, although it 
would be possible to establish such a par between two silver- 
using currencies, it is not possible to establish a mint par between 
one of those countries and a gold-standard country like Britain, 
because, unlike gold, silver bullion cannot be brought into this 
country and exchanged for an intrinsically equal amount of silver 
coins. If gold were sent to this country, it could easily be 
changed into sovereigns at the Bank of England, but this could 
not be done with silver, because silver coins are issued by the 
Government only when it considers necessary, and a considerable 
profit is made on the issue. Our silver coins are merely tokens ; 
their value for currency purposes is greater than their value as 
silver bullion, and a shilling will, in fact, purchase more than its 
equivalent by weight of pine silver. Furthermore, silver coins 
in this coimtry are only a limited legal tender and cannot be 
used for making pajunents above £2. Consequently, it will be 
appreciated that whereas a London merchant will always accept 
gold in settlement of a debt due to him, he would not take silver 
unless it was of sufficient amount to realise enough to wipe off 
his debt, when sold at the market price ruling in London. 

TheJS^is of Exchange with Silver Countries. 

Now, if a merchant iu Shanghai wished to make a payment in 
London, he could do so by sending silver taels, and the amount 
he would realise for each of these in London would be the value of 
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one tael as silver bullion at the ruling market price, less the 
expense of sending it to London. The Chinaman would not, how- 
ever, go to the expense of sending silver, if he could buy from his - 
banker a telegraphic remittance on London,, enabling him to 
make his payment at a cost which approximated to that involved 
by sending silver bullion. If the banker wants more, the Chma- 
man will prefer to buy and send silver, but usually the transmission / 
of the metal is in the hands of the bankers themselves, and the 
charges for remittances vary according to the ease with which 
they can get silver shipped. Thus the exchanges between London 
and a silver-standard country vary according to the cost of sending 
silver buUioh and reahsing it in London, or, on the other hand, 
according to the cost of buying silver in London and sending it 
to the silver country. Sometimes, however, it is not necessary for 
the silver actually to pass between the two countries concerned. 
For example, a London banker may find it profitable to send silver 
from India to China, or vice versa, being debited or credited, as 
the case may be, by his agent in Calcutta or Bombay. We may 
therefore say that exchanges between London and silver countries 
depend upon the cost of laying down silver in that centre where 
payment has to be made. 

Fluctuations in the Silver Exchanges. 

' It wfiTbe evident from the foregoing that fluctuations in the 
silver exchanges, as, for example, those on China, must result not . 
only from the ordinary influences affecting the demand for and 
the supply of bills, winch have already been discussed, but also 
from changes in the price of silver and the consequent unstable 
conditions of the currency in the silver countries, together with 
the cost of moving the metal from place to place. Not imnaturally, 
therefore, the silver exchanges fluctuate very considerably even 
in normal times. Anything which affects the price of silver, such 
as the opening of new mines, the release of large quantities of 
hoarded coins, or the demand for extra silver for currency purposes, 
must have its effect on the exchanges. Gold is required by 
practically all nations, and any change in its value tends to adjust 
itself throughout the world, but silver is unlimited legal tender in 
only one or two countries, so that the stabilising influence is much 
less effective. 

During and after the war period, silver fluctuated very con- 
siderably in value as compared with gold, and in 1920 the price had 
risen to 89 pence, as compared with the pre-war price of about 26d. 
per ounce. The chief reasons for this were the decreased output of 
the chief silver-producing countries and the enormous increase in 
the demand. Silver was required in very large quantities to supply 
currency in the place of the gold which had been withdrawn, while 
the abnormally favourable trade balance of T-nHia. during the 
war caused^ an increased demand for silver in that country. At 
the same time huge quantities of the metal were used for war 
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decorations, and to make the position worse, speculators held up 
supphes to such an extent that certain governments had to take 
conjoint action to control the price. Ultimately the United 
States eased the situation by supplying the Alhed Governments 
with large quantities of silver, and the price has since fallen to a 
more steady figure near its pre-war level. 

Effects of Silver Fluctuations on Trade and Exchange. 

The reader will appreciate that such changes in the price of 
silver must have been attended by violent fluctuations in the 
silver exchanges, and in view of the importance to this country of 
the Indian Empire, the fluctuations have caused a great amount of 
anxiety to the Government, and also to our bankers and financiers. 
Every change in the value of silver has its efiect on trade. A rise 
in the price increases the purchasing power of the silver dollar 
or silver tael, so imports into a silver country are encouraged and 
exports are discouraged, whilst a fall in the price of silver has the 
reverse efiect. Merchants who deal with these countries are 
therefore greatly concerned with fluctuations in the value of 
silver, and aU business transactions are flavoured with a specula- 
tive element, as the traders rarely know what amounts they 
will have to pay, or what returns they will realise. 

The Gold Exchange. Standard. 

The system of exchange and currency Itnown as the “ Gold 
Exchange Standard ” has proved specially suitable to those 
countries which desire to regulate their external exchanges as far 
as is possible on a gold basis, but which are unable to adopt a 
f^ gold standard for internal use, either because of the com- 
parative poverty of their inhabitants, or because of their early 
stage of development, or because their resources have been 
impoverished by war or other destructive agency. 

The gold exchange standard has been in operation in more 
countries than is generally known. In 1893, the system was 
adopted in India, where it functioned with a fair degree of success 
until it was disorganised by the Great War. Japan, Holland, 
Austria-Hungary, and the Philippines are among the other 
countries in which the system operated successfully until the 
war period, while most of the countries whose currencies have 
had to be reorganised in consequence of the war — notably 
Austria, Hungary, Belgium, and Germany — ^have applied the 
principles of the gold exchange standard in order to stabilise 
and maintain their rates of exchange with the gold-standard 
countries. 

The essential of the system is the provision of a cheap internal 
currency of silver or paper, and the maintenance of the value of 
that currency as near as practicable to a fixed par with gold 
(or with the gold currency unit of another country) by Govern- 
ment control of the exchanges, and strict regulation of the 
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internal currency. This necessitates the possession by the 
State (or by a central bank acting for the State) either of ade- 
quate reserves of gold or of its equivalent in the form of gold 
exchange, i.e., saleable exchange on one or some of the chief 
gold-standard countries. If gold reserves are maintained, they 
are kept generally in the foreign centre whose currency unit is 
taken as a basis ; thus, India’s gold reserves are kept in London, 
those of Japan chiefly in London and Paris, and those of the 
Philippines in New York. 

Against these reserves of gold or gold exchange, foreign 
exchange may be sold when the demand for remittances to other 
countries tends to force the exchange rate away from the fixed 
parity. The remittances are paid for either in notes or in silver, 
according to the currency of the country concerned ; contraction 
of the circulation enhances the value of the unit and tends to 



restore the exchange, whilst the payment of the remittances 
lowers the reserve of gold in the foreign centre or lessens the 
Government’s holding of gold exchange. Conversely, when the 
exchange tends to rise above the fixed parity, and there is a 
strong demand abroad for remittances to the gold exchange 
standard country, the Government again steps in to prevent any 
great divergence from the parity by selling for gold homeward 
remittances drawn on State agencies and payable in silver or 
paper. When these are paid in due course, the circulating 
currency is increased, the value of the unit falls, the exchange 
rate becomes more normal, and the gold received in the foreign 
centre adds to the reserve. In effect, the result is the same as if 
gold had been exported or imported, and, theoretically, the 
Government intervenes whenever the exchange has sufficiently 
diverged from the parity to make the movement of gold profit- 
able. It may be noted that in silver-standard countries the 
success of the system presupposes the fixing of the parity value 
of the silver unit higW than its intrinsic value, otherwise it 
would be possible to contract the circulation when necessary, 
but not to expand it. 


Methods of Eliminating Exchange Risks. 

The constant fluctuations which have characterised the foreign 
exchanges since the war have naturally forced traders to seek 
some methods whereby they could be safeguarded, at least to 
some extent, against loss from marked changes in the prevailing 
rates. Of the various devices which have been adopted with this / 
object, two important methods may be briefly described. 

The first of these consists in enfacing the bills relative to the 
transactions with an exchange clause^ which fixes the rate at which 
the bin ^ to be paid. Such clauses are of many kinds, and an 
explanation thereof would be at once too lengthy and technical 
fOT our present purpose, but it may be stated that their general 
effect IS to ensure payment of the full amount of the bill to the 
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agents of the holder either in sterling or at a rate which he is 
prepared to regard as satisfactory, and subject to payment by the 
foreign drawee of any necessary expenses. 

Forward Exchange. 

The second method is of far greater importance, and is one 
which^ extending rapidly at the present time. This consists in 
the arrangement by the trader of a forward contract in exchange, 
which consists essentially in the application of the principle of 
“ futmes ” to exchange operations. By this means a merchant 
who has a payment to make in a foreign centre at the end of a 
specified period may settle now with his banker the rate of exchange 
for the future payment, and so may know immediately the exact 
amount he must pay, and be freed from future concern about 
fluctuations in the rate of exchange. Similarly, a merchant who 
has to receive a payment in foreign money at a future date may 
arrange now with his banlcer the rate at wMch the latter will take 
over the foreign currency when it is- paid. In other words, the 
merchant settles now the amount of sterling he will receive when 
the payment is made by his foreign debtor. 

For example, we will suppose that a merchant in Manchester 
has purchased 20,000 dollars’ worth of cotton from a merchant in 
U.S.A., and has arranged to make the payment in New York 
three months from the date of the order, by which time the cotton, 
will have arrived in Manchester. The Manchester merchant will 
wish to arrange the sale of the cotton before it actually arrives, and 
to do this he must quote a firm price to the buyers. As, however, 
the dollar exchange may fluctuate very considerably in three 
months, he will have some difficulty in determining how much 
sterling he must pay in tliree months in order to settle bis debt 
of 20,000 dollars in New York. If, for example, the exchange 
when he orders the goods stands at 4’ 85, but by the time he is 
called upon to pay it has fallen to 4*76, it will make a difference 
of £87 in the amount which he will be called upon to pay. 

Naturally, this is a loss which a merchant could not generally 
stand, and accordingly he arranges with his banker on the day 
that he orders the goods to deliver 20,000 dollars to the New York 
exporter in three months’ time, and the banker quotes him a rate 
on the spot for arranging the transaction. The merchant knows 
exactly how much stening he will be called upon to pay ; his foreign 
creditor will receive 20,000 dollars in due course ; and it remains 
only for the banker to cover his forward sale in one of several 
ways which are open to him. 

Forward Exchange Rates. 

The rate quoted by the banker for a forward deal is not, as 
a rule, the same as that quoted for a spot deal, but may be at a 
discount or at a •premium as compared with the spot rate. When 
the forward rate is quoted at a discount it means that a larger 
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amount of currency can be purchased per £ than can be obtained 
by a spot purchase. Thus, on a certain date the New York spot 
rates were “ Buying 4*78|”, “ Selling 4-78^”, while the forward 
rate was given as “ c. discount, one month The market 
quotation for one month forward dollars would therefore be “ Buy- 
ing 4-79* ”, “ Selling 4-78^ 

Forward rates of exchange depend upon various circumstances, 
but under stable conditions mainly upon the interest rates ruling 
abroad, usually the higher the interest rates ruling abroad as com- 
pared with London the greater the discount on forward currency. 
When, however, conditions are not stable or confidence has been 
shaken, the rates depend to a large extent upon the demand for, 
and supply of, forward currency at the date of the deal, the known 
or assumed financial, commercial, and political outlook being 
taken into account. 

Covering Forward Operations. 

Although it is the banker’s function to assist trade, it is not 
part of his business to accept risks in exchange transactions, so as 
soon as he has arranged the contract for future delivery of 20,000 
dollars in New York, he covers himself by purchasing a similar 
amount of currency on New York to cover his commitment. 
Forward sales by a bank are usually covered by forward purchases 
for similar amoimts and maturing at the same time", but this is 
not necessarily so, as the actual covering operation depends to a 
great extent upon the size of the amount involved, and upon the 
bank’s position in that particular currency and conditions gener- 
ally at the moment. Fruthermore, long-dated currency bills, or 
imdue currency coup'ons, may be purchased, or, if the bank is 
short of spot currency in the country concerned, it may cover the 
forward sale by a purchase of telegraphic transfers or sight drafts 
on the exchange market. Forward purchases are covered in a 
similar manner, the bank’s general object being to balance its 
commitments and not maintain an “ open ” or uncovered position 
in any currency. 

The Great War and the Exchanges. 

The late war completely demoralised the exchanges of the 
world, and for several years violent fluctuations in rates were the 
rule rather than the exception, in distinct contrast to the limited 
movements which occurred in pre-war days. During the war 
the normal trading relations of the world were completely upset ; 
vast quantities of munitions and essential foods were transferred 
to the belligerent nations, while exports from these countries 
were virtually at a standstill. Naturally, budgets could not be 
balanced '’ I and there was a world- wide failure of confidfence. 
One sign -of the economic upheaval in many countries was the 
issue of enormous quantities of inconvertible paper, a departure 
from the principles of the gold standard, and a consequent collapse 
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of the credit mechanism. Such factors naturally reduced inter- 
national exchange values to a state of chaos. In almost all 
countries, gold movements were restricted or entirely prohibited, 
the mint pars and specie points became things of the past, and, 
in the absence of the normal checks to exchange fluctuations and 
credit expansion, currency media in a number of cases became 
worthless and exchange quotations moved to fantastic levels. 

International trade was greatly hindered by the resultant 
general uncertainty, and statesmen, economists, flnanciers, and 
business leaders worked unceasingly to devise schemes of rehabili- 
tation and to provide some stable basis for international trade. 

One result was the mauguration under government guarantee 
of “ export credit " schemes, whereby traders with disorganised 
countries were enabled to protect themselves against excessive 
loss through mistable credit and currency conditions. 

It was realised also that the stabilKation of rates at some 
arbitrary point offered a most hopeful solution, for it was clearly 
imperative that if the flow of goods was to proceed, traders should 
be reasonably assured of the outcome of their transactions. 
Accordingly, when in 1924 it became clear that the wave of 
inflation was definitely checked, several countries were enabled 
with international assistance to re-establish their currencies on a 
gold basis, with the result that, whereas dining the greater part 
of 1924 there were several currencies whose quotations ran into 
hundreds of thousands, very few currencies now remain which 
have not been effectively stabilised. Germany has adopted the 
reichsmark, Poland the zloty, Russia the chervonetz, Belgium the 
belga, and Austria the schilling as the new basis of their devalued 
currencies. v** 

T he Purchasing Ro wer_Paritv. 

The demoralisation of the foreign exchange market during 
and after the war brought home to economists the fact that the 
“ Balance of Payments Theory ”, outlined above, did not provide 
an adequate explanation of the violent fluctuations in the pre- 
vailing rates of exchange. A more complete analysis is afforded 
by the Purchasing Power Parity Theory, which owes its develop- 
ment to Professor Gustav Cassel, of the University of Stockholm. 
Actually, there is nothing essentially new in the theory : it is 
really the application to all possible currency conditions, and 
particularly such currency conditions as arise from excessive 
issues of paper money, of the more restricted theory, based on 
the mint pars and specie points, which provided an adequate 
explanation of the course of the exchanges in more normal 
circumstances. 

The theory asserts that, at any particular time, the rate of 
exchange between any two currencies is determined by their relative 
purchasing powers in 'terms of goods and services. Under con- 
ditions of free competition, the values of the many commodities 
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which enter into trade between any group of countries will tend 
to be the same in each of these countries, due allowance being 
made for necessary costs of transport. If the values are not 
equal, goods will tend to move from the low-priced area to the 
high-priced area, and the general tendency is towards a uniform 
world price level. Thus the value of a bushel of wheat tends to 
be the same whether it is expressed in terms of dollars, pounds, 
or francs, so that the price of wheat in these currencies at any ./ 
particular moment should give us an approximate indication of 
the relative purchasing powers of those currencies. 

As the purchasing power of a currency is measured by the 
general level of prices, the relative purchasing power of two or 
more currencies may be measured by a comparison of the price 
levels in the countries concerned. Hence the rate of exchange, 
which expresses the relative purchasing power of two currencies, 
will vary according to the ratio between their respective price 
levels. If at any time a rate of exchange does not express the 
true relationship between the price levels of the countries con- 
cerned, forces be set in motion which will tend to efEect the 
necessary adjustment. 

The theory is just as applicable to conditions before the war 
as it is to conditions existing when Europe was flooded with 
paper money. Prior to 1914, the currencies of the most important 
countries were based on gold. The purchasing power of the franc, 
mark, dollar, and pound sterling was merely the purchasing power 
of gold, and the mint par rates between the various countries 
were merely an expression for the exchange of one form of gold 
for another- form of gold. The purchasing power parities then 
varied according to the gold parities, and approximated very 
closely to the mint pars of exchange. 

In consequence of the war, however, gold standards gave 
way to paper standards, and many currencies were heavily 
depreciated by persistent inflation. Relative purchasing powers 
varied accordmg to the relative degrees of inflation of the varioijs 
currencies, and, later on, were necessarily influenced by the 
deflationary processes adopted in this and other countries. If 
one country inflated its currency to such an extent that its 
internal price level was doubled (i.e., the internal value of its 
currency was halved) then its currency became worth only one 
half of its original value in terms of the currency of another 
country whose price level had remained unaltered. This may 
be illustrated by considering the purchasing power of two cur- 
rencies in relation to gold only. In ^re-war days, for example, 

£1 would purchase as much gold as 25 francs approximately, and 
the rate of exchange fluctuated narrowly in the neighbourhood 
of about £1 = 25 francs. Now, suppose the gold purchasing 
power of the £ remains constant, but that paper money is issued 
in France to such an extent that 50 francs must be paid for the 
quantity of gold previously purchased for 25 francs. Clearly, 
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then, the relative gold purchasing power of these two currencies 
will be as 1 is to 50, and the rate of exchange will now be £1 
=50 francs. Suppose again that the pound is depreciated by the 
issue of inconvertible treasury notes, and that £1^, i.e., 25s., must 
now be given for the same quantity of gold as could previously 
be purchased for £1. If the position of the franc has not been 
^ changed, the relative gold purchasing powers will now be as 

is to 50, i.e., £1 will equal 40 francs, and this will be the 
approximate rate of exchange. 

The difficulty about the purchasing power parity theory is 
that it does not afford any exact basis of measurement. The 
price levels in various countries are measured by the method of 
index numbers, but these, as we have seen, are at best arbitrary 
and imperfect. Moreover, index nmhbers are always based on 
internal prices, whereas rates of exchange are mainly influenced 
by the prices of commodities which enter into international 
trade. B^irthermore, many factors, such as speculation in 
currencies and artificial restrictions on imports and exports, 
obscure the true position, with the result that it is found in 
practice that the quoted rates of exchange differ considerably 
from the purchasing power parities theoretically determined. 
!Por these reasons the theory is difficult to establish to every 
one’s satisfaction. 

Sta bilisation Probl ems. 

The general acceptance of the purchasing power parity theory 
smoothed over many of the difficulties which would otherwise 
have had to be faced in connection with the return to more 
stable conditions after the violent fluctuations of the war and 
post-war periods. In several countries, the restoration of stable 
conditions meant the return to the gold standard of pre-war 
days, but in other cases, where such a complete return was im- 
possible, it involved that stabilisation of the value of the cur- 
rency in terms of gold, i.e., by reference to some other currency 
which was flrmly established on the gold basis. 

Every stabihsation scheme has had to face the initial diffi- 
culty that each currency has two values which are not neces- 
sarily equal : its internal value, as represented by its purchasing 
power within the country in terms of goods and services, and its 
external value, as indicated by its price in the foreign exchange 
market. Between these two values a considerable difference 
may exist, particularly if the currency is subject to the whims 
and fancies of the foreign exchange speculator. If a currency 
is given higher value in the foreign exchange market than its 
internal value in its own country, it is said to be overvalued, and 
the result is to give an artificial stimulus to imports and to 
impose an artificial handicap on exports. On the other hand, if 
a currency is undervalued, as when its internal value is higher 
than its value in the foreign exchange market, there is a premium 
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on exports and a corresponding restrictive influence on imports. 
Such undervaluation may result from speculative selling of the 
currency concerned in the exchange market, as happened for 
instance in the case of the “ flight ” from the franc and the mark 
in recent years, when, owing to the fear of further inflation and 
lack of confidence in the future of these currencies, they were 
wildly sold to an extent that was not fully justified by their 
internal valuation. If a currency which is internally depre- 
ciated is thus undervalued in the foreign exchange market, it is 
said to be specifically depreciated, and the amount of this specific 
depreciation measures the extent .of the divergence of the pre- 
vailing exchange rate from the purchasing power parity. 

It is clear that a government which embarks on a stabilisation 
scheme must decide at the outset whether the currency shall be 
stabilised at its lower or at its higher value. In practice, this 
means that the currency may be stabilised either at the current 
rate of exchange or at an alternative rate, higher or lower than the 
current rate. 

If the current rate of exchange is taken as the basis, the 
internal value of the currency will have to be adjusted by in- 
flation or deflation according to whether the currency is under- 
valued or overvalued in the foreign exchange market. If the 
currency is undervalued, its internal purchasing power must be 
forced down, i.e., internal prices must be raised by a continuance 
or resumption of inflation, until the internal and external values 
are approximately equal. While inflation is proceeding, export- 
ing and producing trades will be stimulated by the rising prices 
(see Chapter 24), while imports will be discouraged. At the 
same time, internal activity will be stimulated by the desire to 
acquire goods rather than to hold currency which is continually 
declining in value. When once the necessary adjustment is 
achieved, the discontinuance of the inflationary process will 
result in the checking of the temporary boom, and cause what 
has been described as a stabilisation crisis. Such has been the 
experience of several countries whose currencies have been 
reconstructed after a period of inflation, notably Germany, and 
Belgium, where the stabilisation rates adopted did not fully 
represent the internal (or intrinsic) value of their currencies. 

If, on the other hand, the currency is overvalued by the ex- 
ternal exchange, the necessary adjustment can be effected only ^ 
by raising the internal value of the currency, i.e., forcing down 
internal prices by deflationary measures. Stabilisation on these 
lines results in an adjustment crisis, ordinarily involving trade 
depression, the restriction of exports, and unemployment. 
Britain and Erance have suffered similarly in this way. In 
order to xnake possible our return to gold, the value of sterling 
was artificially forced up in the foreign exchange market, and 
when the parity had been reached, steps were taken to bring 
about a corresponding rise in the internal value of the pound by 
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a careful regulation of credit and a reduction in the treasury 
note issue. Sunilar steps have been taken in France in order to 
stabilise the franc in the neighbourhood of 124, about halE the 
figure it once reached. 

The alternative process of stabilising the currency at a new 
rate of exchange amoimts, in effect, to stabilising the currency 
at its internal value. If, therefore, the currency is overvalued 
the rate chosen will be lower than the existing rate of exchange, 
while if the cirrrency is undervalued, the rate of exchange chosen 
will be higher than that actually prevailing. 

"l^Tiichever method of stabilisation is adopted a crisis of one 
kind or of the other is unavoidable so long as there is a divergence 
between the internal and external values of the currency con- 
cerned. Some classes in the community are bound to lose while 
others gain. On the grounds of equity there is much to be said 
for raising the value of a depreciated currency, but, in practice, 
the problem becomes one, not of ethics, but of expediency, and 
it is impossible to ensrue justice for every one. The simplest 
practical solution is undoubtedly to stabilise at the rate which 
is calculated least to disturb existing conditions, and recent 
experience would seem to indicate that the adjustment crisis, 
involving internal deflation, is the more painful and prolonged 
method. In any case the ultimate effects of the stabilisation 
process necessarily depend on the magnitude of the divergence 
between the internal and external values of the ciirrency, on the 
elasticity of the factors of production, on the country’s economic 
organisation, and on the sldll of those responsible for its monetary 
policy. 

The Gunliffe Committee on Currency and Foreign 
Exchanges, 1918. 

In 1918 the financial difficulties with which we were faced as 
a result of the war led the Treasury to appoint a committee of 
banlcers and business men to consider the problems which had 
arisen in connection with the omrrency and the foreign exchanges, 
and to consider the powers, functions, and working of the Bank 
of England. The recommendations of the Committee have been 
subjected to much criticism, but in view of subsequent develop- 
ments they have been proved to be fundamentaUy sound. In 
brief, they were : (a) The restoration of the gold standard without 
delay, to lessen the handicap to industry and to restore the 
financial and commercial status of Britain as the business centre 
of the world. (6) The cessation of Government borrowing, so as 
to lessen the credit expansion and the issue of uncovered .treasmy 
notes, (c) The reduction of Government indebtedness, particu- 
larly of that portion held by the banks as Government securities 
and investments, (d) The restoration of the free market for gold, 
and of the effectiveness of the discount rate of the Bank of England 
as the recognised machinery for preventing a drain of gold. 
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(e) The of the maxitnum fiduciary issue of treasury notes 
in one year as the legal maximum for the following year, and the 
transfer of control of the treasury note issue to the Bank of 
England. (See the Return, page 474 ante.) (J) The payment of 
currency notes in gold on demand in London only, and the Bank 
to be given cognisance of all exports of gold, to establish a 
central reserve of £150 millions of gold, and to have the issue 
of currency notes eventually transferred to its management. 
Finally, the Committee was imanimous in its opinion that the pro- 
visions of the Bank Charter Act, 1844, provided us with a system 
of note issue best suited to the needs of the country, and con- 
sequently recommended the control of the treasury note issue 
on similar lines. 

The Gold Standard Controversy. 

The conclusions reached by the Cunliffe Committee were 
generally accepted as providing a sound basis for our monetary 
policy, and succeeding Governments endeavoured to give effect 
to its recommendations with the ultimate object of re-establishing 
the full gold standard. Nevertheless, a considerable body of 
expert opinion expressed itself in strong opposition both to the 
findings of the Committee and to the measures adopted by the 
Government to give those findings practical effect. As a result, 
monetary opinion in this country has sharply divided into two 
opposing schools of thought, the Sound Currency School and the 
Managed Currency School. 

The Sound Oubbbncy or Ik)NDON School. — On the one side 
were those who unhesitatingly affirmed the recommendations of 
the Cunliffe Committee of 1918 ; they maintained that Britain 
should make every possible effort to return to the complete gold 
standard and to that end should restore her rate of exchange 
with New York to parity as soon as possible. Most of our great 
bankers took this view, and the weight of City opinion was 
sufficient to induce the Government to persist in its policy of 
active deflation and ultimately to bring sterling back to gold. 

Among the many convincing arguments of the Sound Currency 
School, possibly the most important is the contention that the 
gold standard has been proved by long years of experience to be 
the only certain and automatic regulator of fluctuations in prices 
and in the foreign exchanges, and that such a dependable exchange 
medium, particularly for external purposes, is of vital importance 
in the case of a country such as Great Britain, whose very exist- 
ence depends on large purchases of food and materials abroad and 
on the sale to other nations of manufactured products. In such 
circumstances stability of the foreign exchanges is essential, other- 
wise foreign trade partakes largely of the nature of a gamble. 

In addition to this a number of other strong arguments were 
advanced. Thus it was contended that London’s international 
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position is bound up with the gold standard, and that her prestige 
demanded its restoration at the earliest possible moment; for 
the use of the sterling bill as an international exchange medium 
depends essentially on its convertibility into gold, and it could not 
remain acceptable by the people of other countries if it were 
reduced to representing a paper currency only. At the same time, 
it was emphasised that the currency conditions and the price 
level which had prevailed since the Great War were abnormal, 
and that a return to pre-war conditions was both necessary and 
desirable, particularly as there has always existed in this country 
a strong feeling against the continuance of the depreciation of 
our cmrency, so long renowned for its soundness and stability, 
while it could be regarded only as a breach of faith for the Govern- 
ment or the Bank to redeem its notes in a lower standard than 
the one to which it was tacitly pledged. Again, in response to 
the objection that stabilisation could not be attained in the face 
of the persistent deflation of prices in other countries, it was argued 
that the best method of neutralising deflation abroad was to 
stabilise rates by a corresponding deflation at home. 

In reply to the arguments used by the advocates of the 
“ managed currency ” (which has been suggested as an alterna- 
tive — ^see below) it was pointed out that “in a country like 
England, so subject to foreign influences on her trade outlook, 
depression might easily arise that could not be cured by domestic 
monetarv devices,” and also that a currency subject to State 
control “ opens a door to interference by the House of Commons 
in a sphere in which its activities are far from desirable. The 
gold standard frees us from muddling with our money by poli- 
ticians, has worked right well in the past, and may do so agam, 
whenever the politicians succeed in giving us peace and security 
and confidence and good will ”?■ 

Finally, apart from the great moral and [psychological 
advantages of restoring the gold basis of our currency, it was 
pointed out that the abandonment of the 'gold standard would 
have dealt a severe blow at South Africa, Australia, and Canada, 
which together produce practically the whole of the world’s gold 
supply, while the return to gold, involving the attainment by 
sterling of parity with the dollar, would materially reduce the 
burden of our external debt. 

The Managed Ctjbbency or Cambridge School. — Issue was 
joined with the advocates of an immediate return to gold by the 
Managed Currency School, the acknowledged leader of whom, 
Mr J. M. Keynes, has gone so far as to describe the gold standard 
as a “ barbarous relic ” ® and has caressed strong opinions 
concerning the wisdom of our taking active steps to bring sterling 
to parity with the dollar. According to this ^oup of econoinists 
and prominent industrialists, the stability of internal ‘prices is of 
greater importance than the stability of our exchange rates with 

Bankers and Credit, by Hartley Withers. ® A Tract on Monetary Reform. 
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other nations, for our main object should be to remedy those 
fluctuations in prices which cause such hardship as between debtor 
and creditor and as between one class in the community and 
another. The gold standard, they maintain, has signally failed 
to ensure such stability, and its adoption throughout the world 
is undoubtedly one reason for the cyclical depressions which have 
characterised modem civilisation. 

Accordingly, they suggest that in place of our having one 
commodity — gold — as the measure of value and standard of 
deferred payments, we should substitute instead a tabular standard 
of value, consisting of a group of representative commodities the 
total value of which woiild be less hkely to fluctuate over a period 
than that of a single commodity such as gold. Before the war 
such a system, sometimes described as an isometric standard, had 
been advocated by the American economist. Professor Irving 
Pisher, and it rmdoubtedly has many theoretical attractions. 
Thus it is contended that internal price steadiness could be 
achieved by the issue of an inconvertible currency, the value 
of which is stabilised in terms of a group of selected commodities, 
and the circulation of which is expanded or contracted by a care- 
ful regulation of credit according to the needs of trade. Hence, 
if such a system existed and the level of prices tended to rise, the 
Bank rate would be raised, loans would be called in and deposits 
attracted to the banks, thus causing surplus notes to return for 
cancellation. On the other hand, S prices fell, the Bank rate 
would be lowered, and the note-issue and credit would expand 
until prices rose again. Within narrow limits, therefore, the 
paper pound would always pmchase the same quantity of goods 
internally ; manufacturing costs and seUing prices would be 
accurately determinable, and wage disputes woidd be reduced to 
a minimum. In this connection Mr Keynes has stated that the 
most important argument in favour of such a currency is “ that 
fluctuations of trade and employment are at the same time the 
greatest and most remediable of the economic diseases of modern 
society, that they are mainly diseases of our credit and banking 
system, and that it will be easier to apply the remedies if we 
retain the control in our own hands ”. By so doing we should 
obviate the serious disturbance of industry and trade which must 
result from a persistent pohcy of deflation with its consequent 
uncertainty as to the future course of commodity prices. Purther- 
rnore, it is contended by the supporters of these proposals that 
since om’ departure from the gold standard we had in fact 
tacitly assumed a managed currency, and that our complete sever- 
ance from our old allegiance would be attended by the beneflts 
of a scientifically regulated currency and of stabilisation. Our 
main object should be to keep sterling prices steady, and if this 
was achieved our gold reserves could be utilised, not to maintain 
convertibility, but to regulate our gold exchanges with the U.S.A., 
and other countries, when they are affected by temporary or 
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occasional causes. Finally, it was urged that the return to gold 
would mean the dependence of our price-level on the American 
price-level, and consequently that any change in American 
monetary policy might cause great hardship to this country. 

From a purely scientific standpoint, the proposals for a 
managed currency are xmdoubtedly attractive, but a number of 
objections would need to be met before such a scheme could be 
put into practice, particularly in such a country as our own. 
In the first place, the maintenance of internal price steadiness 
does not guarantee freedom from exchange fluctuations, and the 
achievement of any degree of exchange stability would appear to 
necessitate international agreement on monetary policy, a ^fficult 
matter at the best of times. Again, the compilation of index 
numbers is still an art rather than a science, and it does not seem 
that sufficient advance has yet been made in this direction to 
justify the management of our currency on a basis or bases known 
to be, arbitrary and inexact. In any case, it appears inevitable 
that any monetary policy adopted would be subject to violent 
criticism, in view of the different interests which are necessarily 
affected by changes in the value of the currency. Another very' 
pertinent objection is that it would be difficult, ff not impossible, 
to ensure that a managed currency should be free from political 
interference, especially when the fortunes of the Government are, 
as at present, so intimately bound up with the success of its 
financial policy. The final objection is specially relevant in the 
case of a country, such as our own, with a large export trade — 
that external price stability is more important than internal 
price stability. As Britain fives by buying and seUing in foreign 
markets, it is imperative that her medium of exchange should 
be as stable as possible. 

Britain’s Return to Gold. 

In spite of the theoretical attractions of a managed currency 
however, and in spite of the anticipated danger of our being 
bound to the United States by chains of gold, the Government 
was induced by the weight of ffiiancial opinion in this country to 
persist in its declared policy of restoring sterling to parity with 
the dollar and of effecting a speedy return to the essentials of 
the pre-war currency system. 

Towards the end of 1924 it became clear that the long-sought- 
for goal was at last in sight. The reduction in our State expendi- 
ture and National Debt, the balancing of our budget, the steady 
reduction in the maxim um fiduciary issue of treasury notes, and 
the establishment of a strong Conservative administration had con- 
siderably increased world confidence in British finances, while at 
the same time confidence in Europe was revived by the serious 
efforts made by Continental countries to stabilise their exchanges 
and to re-establish their economic structure. Gradually but 
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persistently the sterling-doUar rate reflected such influences in 
its slow and sure march towards parity, the movement hemg 
•accentuated by the policy of the Bank of England (working in 
conjunction with the other banks) of maintaining high rates of 
interest on the London market in order to attract foreign and 
particularly American liquid balances for investment. Within a 
remarkably short period the raising of the rate of interest had 
the desired effect of attracting considerable balances from New 
York to London, and in his Budget speech of April 1925, Mr 
Churchill was able to announce that final steps had been taken 
to restore the free market for gold in London, 

As has already been stated, the action of the Government was 
subject to considerable criticism, and fears were expressed that 
effluxes of gold would involve high bank rates and that an ultimate 
influx of gold might lead to high prices. The general economic 
opinion is, however, that the Government’s decision was justified 
by ciccumstances, and subsequent events — ^particularly the great 
additions to the Bank’s gold reserve — ^would appear to endorse 
the opinion that our return to gold was exceedingly well planned. 

In any case, there is little doubt that the event was of para- 
mount importance, marking the end of a period of ’ financial 
upheaval imparaUeled in our history. As Mr M°Kenna has 
stated, the psychological and moral aspects of the matter are 
of almost greater significance than the purely economic and 
financial considerations. The gold standard implies an inter- 
national measmre of value, ensuring an automatic adjustment of 
prices and of the exchanges, while it inspires that confidence in 
the future which is so vital to a return to more normal and more 
stable business conditions. So far as our own country is con- 
cerned, her prosperity and greatness are undoubtedly linked with 
the gold basis of exchange, internal and external, and, as has 
already been shown, London’s prestige as an international centre 
is built on her world-wide reputation for immediate payment 
in gold upon demand. The resumption of the gold standard 
betokened the return to that parity between sterling and gold 
which existed for over one hxmdred years prior to the war. It 
meant the re-establishment of the fact that the purchasing power 
of sterling and the purchasing power of gold are synonymous — a 
fact which has endowed the British monetary uni t and British 
instruments of credit with a world-wide prestige. 

The Present Organisation of the London Exchange Market. 

In view of the complete demoralisation of international 
exchanges by the World War, it is not unnatural that consider- 
able alteration should have been made in the mechanism of the 
foreign exchange markets in London and in other centres. In 
some respects the changes are such as would in due course have 
been effected to meet modern requirements, but there is no doubt 
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that the chaotic conditions of recent years have considerably 
accelerated the movements which were foreshadowed even in 
pre-war days. 

As has been indicated, the remarkable mechanism of the 
foreign exchanges is foimded upon the bill of exchange, and for 
many years prior to the Great War the great bulk of international 
settlement was effected by the use of this instrument, which, by 
reason of its universal acceptability and the fact that it enables 
payment to be deferred, has long been held in hi gh esteem by 
the traders of the world. Furthermore, the pre-eminence of 
sterling among national currencies had resulted in the establish- 
ment of London bills as a kind of international currency, in 
pre-war days as much as one-half of the world's trade and fully 
nine-tenths of British trade being financed by this medium. 

The business of foreign exch^ange thus consisted chiefiy in 
the purchase and sale of bills, and, as in the case of our own 
country so large a proportion of foreign settlements was made 
in sterling, our traders were able to leave to foreign merchants 
most of the trouble coimected with the exchange of one currency 
for another. A further consequence was that the exchange market 
in London was a comparatively unobtrusive affair, consisting 
in an informal bi-weekly meeting at the Royal Exchange of a 
few bill brokers with the representatives of the old-established 
exchange bankers and of the foreign and colonial banks having 
offices in London, through whose hands most foreign exchange 
transactions of those days were passed. 

So far as the large joint-stock banks were concerned, their 
energies were directed to the expansion of' their business at home 
rather than to the extension of their operations abroad, and such 
exchange business as they conducted consisted chiefly in the 
issue of drafts on foreign centres to meet the requirements of 
their customers, the foreign balances necessary to meet such 
drawings being replenished when required by the purchase and 
remittance for collection of such commercial bills on the foreign 
centres as were offering. 

It follows, therefore, that in pre-war days the great bulk of 
exchange settlement was conducted through the medium of the 
post, and, as the rates were comparatively stable, the necessity 
for an organised market in forward currencies had not yet made 
itself apparent, while arbitrage operations between the various 
finfl.nnifl.1 centres were necessarily on a comparatively limited scale: 


The Effects of the War on the Market Mechanism. 

The economic upheaval of the Great War had two outstanding 
effects upon the foreign exchange market. In the flrst place, 
the ■widespread depreciation of currencies by persistent ioflation 
caused an altogether unprecedented instability of rates, while 
a number of national currencies became the playthings of inter- 
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national speculation upon an unheard-of scale. Secondly, the 
general collapse of commercial credit resulted in the bulk of 
exchange transactions being conducted on a cash basis. Little 
credit was given or demanded, the frequent fluctuations ,made 
time settlements by long bills aU but impossible, and the exchange 
mechanism had to be adapted to settle not merely the balance of 
transactions as in former times, but the actual turnover of opera- 
tions between the traders of the world. 

In consequence of these conditions, the volume of foreign 
exchange operations increased to an extent which can only be 
described as colossal, while the demand for immediate settlement 
in order to minimise risk from fluctuations led to the transaction 
of the great bulk of foreign exchange business by telephone, cable, 
and telegraph, with the corresponding supersession of the long 
bfll as the chief medium of settlement. So far as our own country 
was concerned, this development was accelerated because the 
long depreciation of sterling ia terms of gold diminished its 
prestige as an international currency, and led foreigners to 
demand settlement in terms of their own monetary units. First- 
class modern facilities for the transaction of foreign exchange 
business thus became essential in London, and the great banks 
were compelled to meet this demand by establishing highly 
efficient foreign exchange departments in direct telephonic and 
telegraphic communication, not only with the London foreign 
exchange market and their own branches, but also with agents 
in all the important flnancial centres of the world. Nowadays 
operations between London and other centres can be conducted 
with almost incredible rapidity, and so close is the co mmuni ca- 
tion between the various markets that rates of exchange tend 
to be immediately equated. 

A further important development made possible by the 
modern exchange organisation was the establishment of the 
market in forward currencies, which, as already explained, has 
done much to minimise the extraordinary risks imposed by the 
recent cataclysm upon the trading community. 

\jv Driers and ..Brokers.. . 

At the present time the bulk of foreign exchange business in 
London is transacted by operators who belong to one of two 
classes — ^they are either dealers or brokers. The former are the 
expert operators in the foreign exchange departments of the 
banks and flnancial houses, who buy and sell currencies to meet 
the requu'ements of their customers throughout the country 
and their agents overseas, and also (in the case of arbitrage 
operations and market deals) for the purpose of m a, king proflts 
out of differences in the prevailing rates of exchange. Each 
operator aims at providing his bank with such currency as it 
requires in each foreign centre for its manifold operations. 
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wliile lie endeavours at the same time to employ the currency 
balances maintained abroad to the most profitable advantage. . 

Actual bargains in foreign currencies on the London market are 
not made directly between the dealers, but are all passed through 
the hands of the brokers, of whom a number are in direct com- 
munication with each dealer. The brokers work on a commission 
basis and do not buy or sell on their own account, but they 
perform an economic function of first importance in linking up 
supply and demand and in acting as arbiters of the rates at which 
transactions between the dealers are effected. The dealers rely 
upon the brokers for immediate quotations for currency, and 
the latter aim at suppljdng their clients without hesitation with 
firm rates for the purchase and sale of currency up to any reason- 
able amoimt. The entire transactions are effected by telephone, 
although subsequently confirmed in writing between buyer and 
seller. 

The Future of the Foreign Exchange Market. 

It is clear from the foregoing explanation that the present 
structure of the foreign exchange market has been designed to 
meet the abnormal circumstances resulting from the war, and 
it is therefore not unlikely that further changes will be necessary 
with the return of more stable conditions, when fiuctuations are 
minimised and the specie points are once more operative, and 
when the poimd sterling reverts again to its eminence as the 
world’s medium of settlement. One thing is certain, — ^the 
volume of transactions is bound to decrease as credit revives, 
and as the opportunity for speculation is restricted by the relative 
stability of rates. Furthermore, the rapidity of settlement of 
exchange transactions by telephone, cable, and telegraph is so 
much in accord with modern business conditions, that there is 
little doubt that these methods will continue to be used for a 
large proportion of the operations, and especially for those 
between the great banking institutions of the world. On the 
other hand, the bill of exchange, by reason of its adaptability for 
the transfer of credit and 'the raising of capital, must always 
retain a position of first importance as an instrument for trade 
settlements, and the exchange operator, in the future, as hitherto, 
will rely for a considerable part of his foreign balances upon the 
proceeds of trade bills sent abroad for collection and negotiation. 
AtiH with the return of the trade bill to favour as an exchange 
instrument we may anticipate a revival of the world demand 
for bills on London as the chief of such media for international 
settlement. 
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CREDIT CYCLES AND FINANCIAL Cj^ES 

It is not to be expected that the remarkably delicate and 
wonderfully complex economic mechanism, outlined in the fore- 
going pages, could function permanently without any semblance of 
disorder or breakdown. When an infinite variety of commodities 
is produced in anticipation of demand from so many sources and 
from consumers of every type ; when fashion and style change with 
every caprice of which man is capable ; and when the division of 
labour and the localisation of industry are developed to such a 
high degree that an array of producers throughout the world may 
co-operate in the supply of one single commodity, then may 
weakness in one link of the chain profoundly influence the efficiency 
of the whole. In a modern community the failure of one large 
organisation may involve many people in loss and hardship, and 
difficulty in one trade may make its evil eflcect felt in a great 
number of directions, so dependent is one group of producers on 
other groups, and one community on another community for 
the supply of essential raw material and semi-manufactured 
goods. 

The liability to disorganisation is attributable to two chief 
dangers inherent in highly specialised productive communities : 

(a) FAe im'perfect antici'pation of demand ; and (b) TAe im'perfect 
co-operation between various producers. 

Imperfect. Anticipation of Demand. 

As we have seen, many industrial processes have to be initiated 
months, and sometimes years, before the commodity can be 
marketed. The gap between original producer and ultimate 
consumer tends ever to widen, and with each additional stage 
does the liability to error become more pronounced. In spite 
of the wealth of techmcal and general information at the disposal 
of the entrepreneur ; in spite of the great resources at his 
command, and in spite of the great variety of products which 
he may turn out, his difficulties imder modern conditions are 
unmeasurable. A sudden - change in fashion -may upset the most 
carefully laid plaSs^ a legal enactment may sweep liway evScy" 
hope of anticipated profit; a new invention or the s udde n-iL. 
appearance~of '■ an improved ai^icie or efficient substitute may..., 
entirely- supersede a commodity which, after years of laboiu’, is 
just about to be marketed. In these and in many other ways are 
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^the anticipations of the producer likely to be totally disappointed, 
I'br at best liis profit is likely to be far below his estimate. 

Imperfec t C o-operation between Producers. 

Similar effects may result from imperfect or incomplete co- ’j 
operation between producers. In the factorj’^ each successive i 
process-injtho- production of an article depends on the prompt/ 
and efficient completion of the previous process ; the assembler of 1 
a bicycle wheel cannot proceed with his contribution to the final*' 
pimhict unless he is supplied, constantly and sufficiently, with the j 
v arious par ts of that common but wonderful mechanism. In the I 
factory'siibjli'ct'to" a centralised control, it is not difficult to ensure ’ 
co-operation, and to provide for the smooth worldng of each 
department. But when the work of a number of independent 
producers may be necessary to provide a given article, when 
several distinct and specialised industries, separated perhaps by 
lialf the circumference of the earth, have to co-operate to produce 
a single commodit}*, then does the risk of failure at some point 
become of vital importance ; then may a breakdown at one 
stage result in widespread disorganisation : the failure of the 
United States cotton crop may cause enormous losses and the 
grclrtesTniardship throughout the whole of Lancasliire, while its 
effects will be felt in a still wider sphere. 

Imperfect co-operation may be due to a great number of 
factors : to imfavourablc climatic conditions, to floods or earth- 
quakes, to the depredation caused by an insect (such as the 
boll-weevil cotton pest of the United States) or to the countless 
imperfections wiiich maj’’ be summed up as the failure of the 
human clement. Not only may this imperfection lead to a 
shortage of material : it residts also in inadequate supplies of 
labour or of fixed capital at some stage or in too great an accumula- 
tion of these factors at some point in relation to their proportionate 
contribution to the whole process. For examine, in the cotton 
industry, a period of good trade and of bountfful crops may 
determine spinners and w'eavers to extend their operations, and 
to increase their labom and their fixed capital. All goes well 
until supplies of raw material fall off, or the demand for cotton 
goods decreases, when the capacity to produce on the one hand 
or the output on the other may be in excess of requireidents. 
Possibly such supplies may fall or demand may decrease before 
the raw plant is actually in working order — the building and 
equipping of a mill take many months — so that their anticipated 
utility is destroyed even before they are available to proceed. It 
takes time to prepare an industry to meet increased demand, and 
to attract to that industry the capital and labom: necessary 
for expansion. The disadvantages are emphasised because once 
capital and labour have been so specialised it is difficult to convert 
them to other uses, and consequently the depression tends to 
remain for a_ considerable period. 
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The Synchronism of Trade Fluctuations. 

So intimately related are the many units in the productive 
machinery that depression in one tends always to produce 
depression in others. Apart altogether from the fact that the 
failure of one industry contributing to a process necessarily 
involves other industries in that process, is the fact that the \ 
workers in one large department of industry are consumers of the ■ 
products of their fellow- workers engaged in other branches. 
Consequently a period of distress in one section of a community 
tends to spread, and eventually to embrace the greater part of the 
productive machine. Employers in one trade are made appre- 
hensive by the non-success of employers in another, and in order 
to safeguard themselves they may restrict their operations, thus 
similarly affecting other producers with whom they may be 
associated in business. 

But just as depression in one industry may tend to spread to 
others, so also does the prosperity of some producers spur others 
to greater efforts. A greater demand for a product at one stage 
necessarily means an increased demand in the contributory pro- 
cesses : if there is a greater demand for woven cloth, then must 
there also be a greater output of spun wool ; the prosperity of the 
weaving industry induces prosperity among spinners, and, farther 
back still, among all those who make possible the work of 
the spinners — ^producers of the raw material, dealers, transport 
workers, and machine makers. Thus, if after a period of depressed 
trade, confidence is revived in one branch of industry, that 
confidence tends to spread and industry as a whole may experi- 
ence a growing prosperity, culminating possibly in a period of 
very active trade conditions. 

/\ This tendency of trade and industry as a whole to be subject 
/to general conditions of depression or of prosperity is sometimes 
I described as synchronism, because the bad times -and good- times- 
I in various industries tend to synchronise or occur at approxi- 
mately the same periods. The tendency applies not only to 
the industries within one community but also to those throughout 
the industrial and commercial world : so interdependent are the 
various nations that depressed conditions in one tend to bring 
depressed conditions in others, and good times in one country 
tend to influence business conditions in other countries in the 
direction of prosperity. 

\j\.The Periodicity of Trade Fluctuations. 

But the history of trade during the last century and a half 
, reveals a stiU more remarkable peculiarity. That is, the tend- 
ency of good times and bad times to alternate with a certain 
regularity. Starting from depressed conditions, when industry is 
stagnant and unemployment is rife, confidence gradually revives 
and a period of growing prosperity follows. Prices rise, profit- 
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margins are ividened, and production is stimulated. Raw 
materials and basic commodities lilce coal and iron are sensitive, 
their prices moving with, or even in anticipation of, prices in 
general ; but wages, interest, and credit charges lag behind. 
Expanding markets and increased demand cause entrepreneurs 
to institute production on an extended scale ; many enterprises 
are developed and conducted on borrowed capital ; speculation 
tends to spread to all classes of the community ; credit is expanded 
to meet the growing demand for trade requirements, and every- 
where producers and workers are anxious to make the best of a 
good period and to reap as high a reward as possible for their 
effort. 

, Presently, however, prosperity begins to generate its own 
checks. Labour costs are increased with the forcing up of wages, 
the pajunent of overtime rates, and the absorption of less efficient 
workers ; production costs rise as old equipment is strained, 
while competition for new equipment and raw materials sends up 
their prices disproportionately ; finally, charges for credit and 
capital are raised. A point is reached when it becomes evident 
that costs are going to catch up receipts, and when this is per- 
ceived the boom is over. 

As_a-rule'the“brealdng-point is reached when some event* 
occurs which shakes confidence in one branch of industry or in i 
the community as a whole or even in the world at large. It_may 
be-'an'earthquakerralviolent tempest, a great flood, the 'failure X 
of aii important crop or of a large financial house, the outbreak 1 
of war, or any other' event which threatens one or more large | 
producers with a loss of anticipated profits. In any case there i 
is usually a crisis mSied by' a sudden curtailment of creffit. On , 
the do'wnward slope the 'o'rdCr of "events is reversed. Selling 
prices fall more rapidly than costs can be reduced ; wages can 
be forced down only -with difficulty, and labour bears its share ! 
of thi ^reva iling. depression^ mainly in unemployment. 
k/v ''Tl^K^ the depression, lilce the bopnirpfbduces' its''own correctives. 
Labour, credit, and capital charges are gradually forced do-wn ; 
production costs are reduced by the elimination of the less efficient 
firms and workers, and the commitments of the boom period 
are gradually liquidated. Thus, the time arrives when costs 
again falljbelow selling prices, and the conditions of profitable 
enterprise are restored. “ Ei rst w e find a state of quiescence — 
n ext, impro vement -:r- gro'wdng . confidence — prosperity'^ dxcite- 
noent^ove^liding— convulsion — pressure— stagnation— ffis'tress j 
— ehdihg“again in .quiescence ' 

This alternation of good and bad trade has occurred in recent 
years with such regularity that a trade or credit cycle is now. 
recognised, extending over a period of from seven to 'ten years. 

> Lord Overstono, quoted by Marshall, Money, Credit and Commerce, p. 246. 
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Deductions from the History of Trade Cycles. 

A careful study of the history of the trade cycle reveals a 
number of very important facts, the first place, cyclical 
fluctuation of trade is not confined to any"single:'6'6unt^— it is 
a world phenomenon. Prior to the war, when most co^tries 
were on a gold standard, there was a remarkable parallelism in 
the movements of trade in different countries. In the decade 
following 1914, when gold standards gave way to paper standards, 
the parallelism has not been so marked. This suggests the 
monetary influence on trade. Secondly, periods of Jbmde aetiyity 
have been periods pf_capital development,'Britain, injiarticulax 
during such periods, haymg^mcreased her. investment, of capital, 
both at home and abroad. In this matter public authorities 
usually follow private enterprise ; hence the argument that if the 
ups and downs of trade are to be diminished, public authorities, 
which can afford to take a long view, should undertake schemes of 
capital development during periods of depression. T^dly, the 
ex^nt.of the -boom and depression seems, to. have eome connecriSor 
with long-period changes in the general level of prices. During 
periods of falling prices (e.g., 1873-1896)~b66ms were^less marked, 
and depressions more intense and prolonged. During periods of 
rising prices (e.g., 1897-1914), booms were more marked, and 
depressions less intense and less prolonged. 

The fourth fact of importance is that the fluctuations in prices 
are more pronotmced and occur earlier in some mdustries" than 
in others. Tluctuations in prices are more pronounced' in l;lie case 
of raw materials than finished products ; in the wholesale iSa^tet” 
than in the retail market ; in commodities than in servicesT' in — • 
this respect trade has been likened to a tree swaying in the wind. 
The trunk represents that group of economic activities (such 
as education, internal transport, retail trade in necessaries) which 
is relatively firm and unbending. The branches represent that 
group (including the constructional trades and raw materials) 
which is subject to extreme fluctuations in supply and demand, 
and which may therefore be called the speculative ” group. 
During a period of expansion big profitirand during a period of 
depression big losses, are made by this group ; the returns to 
the other group are more stable throughout. 

Another fact which emerges is that the cycle does not repeat 
itself in every detail. As we have seen, the length a!nd severity 
of the depression and the intensity of the boom are influenced 
by long-period changes in prices. Successive trade cycles are 
also differently affected by such haphazard factors as failures of 
harvests, outbreaks of war, the growth of trusts, and the develop- 
ment of banking. Such factors necessarily cause considerable 
y^ariation in the development and course of the trade cycle, but, 
in spite of this, the similarity between the successive “ waves ” 
is greater and more strildng than the differences. 
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The fiaal point is that behind the cyclical movement of trade 
there is a steady growth in the volume of production and in popu- 
lation, the mcrease. in production during periods of trade activity 
being greater than the falling off dming periods of depression. 

Commercial Grises. 

. '^“The„periods of trade cycles are marked off from one another 
by certain convulsions of commerce and finance known as 
canymercial or financial crises. As we have indicated, the critical 
pha se of 'the cycle is a wide expansion of credit and an orgy of 
speculation on borrowed capital, and the immediate effect of the 
(^turbing factor referred to is a sudden contraction of credit 
due ' to" the apprehensions of bankers and of merchants, who 
endeavour to consolidate their position against the future by 
demanding payment of their loans and debts. Thus trade is 
deprived at one blow of the mechanism which drives its wheels ; 
some firms experience difficulty in meeting their commitments 
and their failure mvolves many others in loss. 

The collapse of credit makes itself felt in another way : less 
fa ith 'i s!..placed .in all forms of credit documents, so that fewer 
are issued and those outstanding are pressed for sale or con- 
version into specie. Thus, on the one hand, the media of 
exchange shrink in number and amount, while, on the other hand, 
there is a n inc reasing-demand-for-legal. tender currency, which 
is 'rarely forthcoming in the quantity desired. A feature of' such 
crises is therefore an insufficiency of money, which has almost 
invariably resulted in a run upon the bauto, a rush to realise 
securities, and a general financial panic. 

“ Crises imply the overwhelming and simultaneous occurences 
of inability on the pait^pf _independent. entrepreneurs to pay 
t heir~~deb 'ts” ’"'(Adolph Wd^ev). “There is said to be. a. 
oommeroial.’"crisis when a grea t number of meio hants.h ave o r 
apprehend that they'have'aTdiffioiSty in .meeting jtheir. engage- 
ments ” (J. S. Mill). 

In times past these conditions have been accentuated by the 
inability of banking institutions to stand the sudden strain on 
their resources by the demand for cash, the failures among their 
customers, and the difficulty imder generally unfavourable 
conditions of converting securities into money or of obtaining 
increased supplies from other sources. In this way the banking 
systems_^ va rious co untries have been shaken to their founda- 
tions ; not infrequei^y, niahy.’b'anks" have ‘.'themsdves, iailed- 
and I'have ' thiw ' accentuated - the--difficulties „of . ..the community 
as !a..whble7 

Crises of this type occtured in 1763, 1773, 1783, 1793, 1810, 
1816, 1825, 1837, 1847, 1857, 1866, 1878, 1890, 1900, 1907 and 
in 1914. The remarkable periodicity of occurrence will be noted, 
although it should be added that all the crises were not equa% 

2si 
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severe ; in some cases the years given were characterised rather 
|)y monetary stringency than hy an actual crisis. The character- 
istics of the most important, in reference particularly to Britain, 
are considered below. 

HowjCrises may be Counteracted. 

We have seen that the principal feature of a panic is a con- j 
traction of credit and an insufficiency of currency. Consequ ently / 
experience has shown that, althtmgh trad e as a. whole takes a 
long time to resume its normal3rendIandrSie_in' dustria l macJnne 
to function smoothly, once^ again,,.yet., the.. violence-6£-jbKe- im- 
mediate blow may be considerably .lessened— by -a-courageous 
policy on the part of .the banks as a whole or of the jcentral-banlc 
in particular, by lending freely on , satisfactory- guara ntees^ to 
legitimate traders who are involved ..in, tem porar y difficultiesr~ 
This permits such merchants tb^tide over the period of 'disaster 
and gives them time to reorganise their arrangements to 
meet the altered circumstances. The beneficial effects of this 
procedure are assisted i£ the State or the central bank can 
intervene to provide acceptable currency in sufficient quantity to 
meet trade requirements. Thus the crisis may be prevented 
from imdue extension and intensity by^the provision of adequate 
credit facilities and of such supplies of money as are necessary. 

Obviously credit facilities must be afforded under such cir- 
cumstances only. at a high rate: otherwise demand may be_^ 
imduly extended and speculative activity encouraged. These 
measures have been adopted in Britain ■'especially during the 
various crises which have occurred during the last century (see 
below), and have always been attended with considerable success. 

It remains to be added that under modem conditions the 
tendency is for such crises to be less frequent and less disastrous. 
Although on the one hand the productive organisation tends 
always to become more complex and dehcate, on the other hand 
banlong systems and technical Icnowledge tend ever to greater 
efficiency. Consequently it is easier tmder modem conditions 
to anticipate and provide for the climax, and thus mitigate its 
severity. ' ' ' 

Grises in Great Britain. 

The history of crises in Britain has been intimately related 
to the development in the organisation of her banking and 
credit systems. While the acute stage of each paroxysm has 
been usually marked by the failure of one or more units in the 
banking stmcture, so also has it generally been followed by 
some distinct improvement in the organisation based on the 
^owledge and experience gained as a result of the crisis. A con- 
sideration of the events of the various crises which have occurred 
m this country is therefore not only instractive in giving us an 
insight into the exacting experiences the fruits of which have 
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enabled British banking to establish an international reputation 
for soundness and integrity, but arc also informative in relation 
to the eauscs of tmdc c^'clcs and of erises in general. 

The erises of the eighteenth century were all due to the 
unsatisfactory position of the currency and to the absence of 
State control over the actiidties of tlie private banlcers. We 
need not, hoivcver, consider these in detail, as conditions were 
by no means comparable to those of the modern industrial 
period ushered in at the beginning of the last century, Con- 
scqucntlj*, we ma 3 ’ direct our attention to the crises which have 
occurred in this country since the close of the Napoleonic wars, 

1814. — ^^^iolcnt speculation followed the declaration of 
peace with France after the downfall of Napoleon, ending 
cventuallv in industrial disaster and the failure of a great 
number of note-issuing banks. The consequent contraction 
of the currcnc}' caused widespread inconvenience, which 
was, however, not without its compensations, as the resulting 
deflation permitted the Banlc of England to resume payments 
in specie (see Chapter 2G). 

1825. — ^The resumption of cash payments by the Bank 
was accomi)anied in ISIG bj' England’s definite adoption of 
the gold standard. This and the period of peace after pro- 
longed war led to an increase in public confidence and an 
expansion of trade. Speculation ensued, particularly in 
foreign mining companies and in South American enterprises, 
resulting in an inflation of prices. The year 1826 was marked 
by a' violent panic, during which the Bank of England was 
forced to issue £1 notes in an endeavour to remedy the 
deficiencj'^ in the currency. 

1836-7. — iVftcr the usual period of prosperity, over- 
speculation in new mining and railway companies following 
the exploitation of our mineral deposits and the application 
of steam to railway haulage, resulted in a crisis and wide- 
spread failures of private note-issuing banks. This crisis 
was the immediate cause of the Banlc Charter Act of 1844, 
which sought to provide a remedy for the condition of the 
currency and for the evils of the uncontrolled note issues. 

1847 . — ^At this period Britain’s industrial development 
was proceeding apace, and railwaj’^s were being built in all 
parts of the country. The great increase in the wealth of 
the nation and the prevailing low rate of interest led to rash 
speculation in railway and similar enterprises yielding a slow 
return, and there was consequently a scarcity of funds on 
the money market. Credit was contracted, prices fell, and a 
crisis was precipitated by the failure of the potato crop in 
Ireland and of the cotton crop in the United States, and by 
the prevalence of bad harvests in Europe, The immediate 
causes were a demand for money for foreign payments and 
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for calls on railway shares. The Bank of England was com- 
pelled to raise its rate from 3 per cent, to 8 per cent. ; it 
refused to lend on Public Securities, and was finally obliged 
to obtain government sanction for the suspension of the Bank 
Charter Act, 1844, in order to increase its fiduciary issue. 
Pubhc confidence was, however, at once restored by the 
knowledge that this step would permit of an adequate supply ^ 
of notes, and the Bank was not actually forced to take 
advantage of the powers granted. 

1857. — ^At this period the gold discoveries in California 
and Australia stim^ated enterprise of all kinds ; a great 
extension of railways took place, followed by over-trading 
and speculation in mining, railway, and shipping companies. 
Gold replaced the silver currency in France and U.S.A., but 
banks in the latter country could not keep pace with the 
demand for loanable capital. In August 1857, a panic' 
occurred on the New York exchange, and many banks and 
railway companies faded. The effect was felt in Britain, 
and particularly in Liverpool and Glasgow. This resulted 
in a drain on the Bank of England for gold for transmission 
to America, Scotland, and Ireland. Several English and 
Scotch banks stopped payment, the Bank of England dis- 
count rate rose to 10 per cent., and its Reserve fell below 
half a million. Accordingly the Bank Act was again sus- 
pended, and £2,000,000 excess fiduciary notes were issued 
but were not all used, for public confidence was restored as 
soon as the Bank was freed from restriction. . 

1866. — ^Vhen confidence had been restored after the 1857 
crisis trade revived. The American Civil War led to issues of 
inconvertible paper in the U.S.A. in 1861, and in consequence 
of the operation of Gresham’s Law gold was driven to 
Europe, while the reduction of the cotton supply caused 
purchases at high prices to be made in India, China, and 
Egypt, which were paid for in silver. Many new companies 
were formed under the Companies Acts of 1868-62, and 
much speculation took place, particularly on the part of 
finance companies, one of which, Overend, Gurney & Co., 
lent money for enterprises all over the world. Deficient 
crops, adverse exchanges, and a continental crisis caused a 
contraction of credit, which was followed in 1866 by one or 
two failures and a run on country bankers, who fell back on 
London for supplies. The Bank rate remained at 10 per 
cent, for three months, and on May 10th Overend & Gurney 
stopped payment with liabilities exceeding £10,000,000. On 
May 11th — “ Black Friday ” — ^the Bank of England increased 
its loans by four millions, and in consequence of the depletion 
of the Reserve, the Bank Act was suspended and the panic 
was allayed by the following day. 
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1878. — Great prosperity existed in England during 1870- 
72, and was followed by speculation and reckless expenditure 
in U.S.A. and Britain. The Franco-German war had caused 
much capital to be transferred to this country for safety, and 
had resulted in disturbed conditions on the Continent. A 
crisis in Vienna and another in America in 1873, when many 
banlcs failed, caused a subsequent drain of gold to Germany 
and a dullness of trade as a result of the loss of our best 
customer, America. The Eusso-Turkish War accentuated 
the difficulties, so that many failures followed in 1876-78, 
including that of the City of Glasgow Bank, with liabilities 
of six millions, and of several other banlcs and large firms of 
bill brokers. A great depression in trade followed, with 
prevalent lack of confidence and stagnation. 

1890. — ^The crisis was preceded by a great increase in the 
number of joint-stock companies, excessive speculation, and 
inflation of prices. Baring Bros., who had invested huge 
sums in South American securities, were on the eve of failure 
■ndth liabilities of twenty millions, as a result of a sudden 
fall in the value of these securities. The failure was pre- 
vented by the action of the Bank of England and leading 
bankers, who guaranteed the liabilities of the firm to the 
extent of fifteen millions. 

1893. — ^This crisis was a result of that of 1890, The 
Baring failure led to a movement to withdraw part of the 
millions of British money winch had been invested in land 
speculation in new countries, causing stringency in Australia 
and the United States, Several banks failed as a result of 
a panic among British depositors, 

1900. — ^The crisis of 1900, which originated in Germany ' 
and spread to the United States, did not much affect tlm 
coimtry, although it was characterised by the failure of the 
London and Globe Insurance Company, 

1907. — ^In the United States thefailureof banking facilities, 
hoarding, and high rates of discount led to a scarcity of money 
and an extensive credit collapse, which was severely felt in 
London. Continental countries refused American bills, so 
an insistent demand for metal from New York caused by a 
heavy premium on gold had to be met by the Bank of 
England. By raising its rate the Bank attracted three 
millions in gold from France, and the situation was relieved 
by the issue of Panama Bonds and Treasury Notes in the 
United States. This crisis was particularly noteworthy 
because it evidenced the power of the Bank to attract large 
sums of gold by raising its rate of interest, and because it 
marked an unprecedented demand for gold -in London as a 
result of the premium offered thereon by America, although 
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the exchanges warranted the passage of gold from New York 

to London. 

1914. The Outbreak of the Great War. 

The crisis of 1914, like the war which followed it, was the 
greatest in point of seriousness and effect which the world has 
ever seen. In practically every country apprehension was felt 
as to the future, and it is therefore not surprising that London's 
position as an open gold market and as the centre of inter- 
national finance, exposed this coimtry to considerable financial 
danger. This was accentuated because foreign nations were 
exerting every effort to convert their British assets into gold, 
which they sought to withdraw from the country. Great 
quantities of London biUs were in circulation throughout the 
world, and the sudden presentation of many of these for discount 
and payment naturally caused considerable monetary difficulty 
on the part of the London accepting houses, discoimt houses, and 
banks, • while the inability of stock-exchange operators and of 
the bill brokers to repay their loans borrowed from the bankers 
deprived the latter of their “ second line of defence ", i.e., money 
at call, etc. The acceptances of enemy firms and banks were 
necessarily thrown on the hands of their holders without any 
hope of prompt repayment. Considerable apprehension pre- 
vailed throughout the trading community : there was a rush to 
realise aU forms of credit documents and to call in loans of every 
kind. The widespread demand for cash created a considerable 
shortage of currency, for which there was no provision under 
the existing law. 

In order to relieve the position the stock exchange and banks 
were closed for several days, the former to prevent the “ dump- 
ing ” of securities for sale, and the latter to prevent a “ run ” ; 
the bank rate was raised to 10 per cent, to restrict the outflow 
of gold and reduce the demand for loans ; to meet the demands 
for currency, the Treasury arranged that, if necessary, the Bank 
Act would be suspended to enable the Bank of England to increase 
its fiduciary issue, but it was not found necessary to do this, and. 
the gap in the currency was filled by the issue of treasury notes ; 
finaUy, the pressure on acceptors of bills and other debtors was 
relieved by the establishment of a three months’ moratorium. 

The foregoing immediate measures were sufficient to prevent 
a panic and to restore public confidence. In the next few weeks 
the position was still further relieved when the Government 
undertook to guarantee certain bills for discount at the Bank 
of England, and, through the Foreign Debts Committee, under- 
took to advance to drawers up to 50 per cent, of the amount of 
outstanding foreign debts. The Bank also assisted acceptors of 
bills and stock exchange operators by granting them loans, and 
in this way unlocked part of the liquid resources of the other 
banks. 
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It is to the lasting credit of British hankers, particularly the 
Bank of England, and of the British Government, that the 
remedial measures proved so effective in a crisis of unparalleled 
raagnitude, which involved the whole world. The crisis of 1914 
differed from most others because it was totally unexpected, 
and neither business men nor administrators had been able to 
make preparations for meeting the difficulties or for lessening 
the force of the impact. 


The Post-War Crisis. 

The depression during the war period was quite naturally 
followed after the armistice by widespread feelings of buoyancy 
and of hope in the future. All people looked forward unhesitat- 
ingly to a golden future, free from the horrors and uncertainties of 
a vast conflict. There was much leeway to make up in regard 
to the supply of goods, and the reaction was sufficient to 
cause a considerable activity in internal trade and in production 
for home and foreign markets. Those who made money during 
the war period and the many discharged and demobilised soldiers 
spent money with great freedom. For a time mills and factories 
were working to their full capacity. Speculation on the stock 
markets particularly was very pronounced, induced largely by 
the substantial distributions of profits and bonuses by those 
enterprises which had benefited by the war conditions. Thus 
for some time the banks created extensive credits against the 
great amounts of paper currency and of Government and industrial 
securities which passed into their hands. Prices were conse- 
quently forced up, and each successive rise in prices necessitated 
a further expansion of the exchange media. Further, the rise in 
prices was followed, as is usual, by rising wages, and the conse- 
quent additional purchasing power in the hands of the workers 
tended to react again on prices and force them stfil higher. Thus 
a vicious circle was created : high prices caused demands for 
higher wages ; the latter caused an increased demand for goods, 
wMch could not be satisfied except at an increasing expense of 
production, because of the scarcity of material and the enhanced 
cost of all articles in the post-war period ; thus were prices again 
forced up and the workers given another justification for demand- 
ing increased remuneration. Eventually a “ boom ” was present, 
marked by soaring prices, overtrading, and widespread specula- 
tion.’ At one time during the boom period a cotton-spinning 
firm in Lancashire declared a dividend of 400 per cent, on its 
ordinary shares ! AH the characteristics of the nineteenth- 
century crisis were present in a marked degree. In March 
1920, wholesale prices were approximately 263 per cent, 
above the level of July, 1914, and conditions were ripe for a 
crash". 

The collapse cannot be attributed to any outstanding event of 
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a disturbing nature ; it was due rather to a sequence of influences. 
The principal factor was undoubtedly the recognition by pro- 
ducers and consumers that a fall must come ultimately. Con- 
sequently very little was required to start its course, and this 
was provided by the attempts of producers and of the Govern- 
ment Disposal Board to unload vast stocks on a rising market. 
Many orders for goods were cancelled by foreign merchants, who 
found themselves unable to make the necessary payments. This 
feature was accentuated by the policy of deflation adopted in the 
United States and in Japan. Prices accordingly feU away, and 
consumers withheld their funds in order to buy at lower levels. 
Once the ball was set rollin g it gathered impetus, and the rapid 
fall was accentuated by the Government's declared policy of 
deflation and by the action of the banks in calling in advances 
and in restricting credit facilities. Traders and the public lost 
confidence, the German reparations difficulty especially causing 
considerable uneasiness ; one faU led to another, until by 
December, 1921, prices were only 82 per cent, above the pre-war 
level, and industry everywhere was characterised by depression 
and uncertainty. These conditions have continued for several 
years, although, at the time of writing, the clouds on the business 
horizon are said to be slowly lifting, and there appears to be a 
prospect of a slow but steady revival. 


THEORIES OF THE TRADE CYCLE 

Many people regard the periodicity of trade cycles merely as 
a matter of coincidence, but it has long been recognised by 
economists that their peculiar regularity must be attributable to 
some explainable cause or causes. In the following paragraphs 
attention is directed to the principal theories of the trade cycle 
winch have from time to time been advanced, mainly with the 
object of suggesting means whereby the harmful fluctuations 
may be corrected and avoided. 

Climatic Theories. 

Several nineteenth-century economists, unable to find any 
other adequate explanation for the periodicity of trade cycles, 
have endeavoured to find some connection between such cycles 
and climatic conditions, apparently the only external cause 
which could exert so widespread an effect. Climatic conditions, 
it is maintained, determine the abundance or scarcity ,of the 
harvests, and upon these largely depend industrial conditions 
throughout the world. Raw materials play a vital part in 
commerce, and the failure or abundance of the harvests of im- 
portant crops makes a vast difference in agricultural communities, 
affecting not only their economic well-being but also their power 
to purchase the goods of other countries. Thus are the effects, 
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adverse or favourable, felt throughout the trading community. 
The failure of India’s grain crops or of America’s cotton crops 
profoimdly influences Britain’s industries, and depressed condi- 
tions in one community or a section of it must necessarily cause 
depression in other communities and other districts. 

The first of such theories was the famous “ Sunspot Theory ” 
of W. S. Jevo ns^who sought to show that the periodic appearance 
of spots on the suiiace of the sun coincided uith the failure of 
the Indian” ihbnsoon and with general agricultural depression 
throughout the world. He accordingly suggested that the 
sunspot's' rn'ay result in the emission of less heat with an adverse 
effect on the quantity and quality of harvests. This theory 
is now discredited, but more recently Sir IVilham Beveridge ^ 
has suggested that periodic changes of temperature may affect 
harvests and consequently business conditions in all countries, 
although he expresses the opinion that chmatic influences may 
be only one of many causes of the cycUcal fluctuations. 

The Under-Consumption or Over-Saving Theory. 

Exponents of the Under-Consumption Theory of trade cycles 
attribute them to the fact that the workers receive too small 
a proportionals'll® product of indust^. Consequently, in 
prosperous periods, much of the “ surplus value ” created by 
pro^cers passes into the form of fixed capital held by the entre- 
preneur instead of into the hands of labour. Thus the power of i 
the workers to purchase goods is diminished, less goods are con- ■ 
sumed by the great body of the population than are produced, ; 
and industry accordingly suffers from a dearth of floating capital,; 
and a period of failure and stagnation ensues.'"’'’^ • 

This theory has been developed by Hobson, who 

stresses the existence of a limited markeit in. most commodities 
as an explanation of the tendency of production to out-run con- 
sumption. Ho contends that there is a normal tendency for an 
excessive proportion of the general income of the community to 
be saved and applied to capital (i.e., productive) purposes instead 
of being used in the purchase of consumer’s goods. The explana- 
tion of this tendency to clironio over-saving he finds in the wide 
disparities of income between rich and poor. The large elements 
\of unneeded and unearned income which fall to the former class 
cause a virtually automatic accumulation of capital in excess of 
real needs. 

The economic checks commonly adduced, viz., the fall in the 
rate of interest as a check on excessive saving, and the fall in 
prices as a stimulant of increased consumption, are too slow in 
their action. They do not become effective until great waste and 
damage have occurred. 

The remedy, .it is argued, is. in a better, distribution of income;' 
?yhichi'. although involving a reduced proportion of saved to spent 
I «• y^eathor and Harvest Cycles,” Economic Journal, Deo. 1921. 
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income, would not ultimately result in less being saved because 
the fuller and more regular use of the machinery of production 
would provide a greatly enlarged national income. 

Like many other theories, this may possibly ofier a partial 
explanation of the onset and prevalence of depression, but it 
is not adequate as an esq)lanation of periodicity. There are ^ 
also 'sevSFal' other objectiohs\ There., seems to .be... no ^reason 
whythe" concentration o£ iimqme.inL.the hands of the producing' '' 
class -should' not' fesrdt in as i^ch consumption as if that_income 
flowed to the poorer cla sses : possibly more luxuries would' be 
bought than 'hecessaeie^ but as we have seen, the demand for 
the latter is not very elastic and consequently cannot fall very 
much. But the pmchase of a greater proportion of luxuries 
than of necessaries should not cause a crisis, particularly as the 
sale of the former generally results in a greater proportion of 
profit to industry than the sale of the latter. A more important 
objection is that a crisis is almost always marked by a rise m 
ptices 'and a 'rise in wages, i.e;, the worl^g-class incomes.lare" 
increased, "aSd" consequently their pTower to consume is. extended^, 
and hot le^ened as' the cycle progresses to' its ' br eaking-point. 
Then" again, as is pointed out by 'Pfofessof Wesley MitcheU, the" 
gr eat ~j^ericah7 authority. . on-.the business cycle, if uhder-con- 
STSiptloh" were ’the explanation of the. trade cycle, one would “■ 
expect^ a^'tHe sign of oncoming depression, that the" prices of 
consumer’s goods, would fall before the prices of raw material^. . 
and other producer’s goods, but, in fact, the reverse is the case. 
Depression is first felt in those industries which supply producer’s . 
goods.'-- 

The Over-Capitalisation or CompetitionJTheory. 

Sociahst writers stress the view that trade cycles are due to 
competition between independent producers, resulting in a greater ' 
volume of production in anticipation of demand than is justified 
by the resources and demands of the community^ It is. argued _ 
that ^prosperity induces a flow of money into productive enter- 
prises, an_extensipn of .credit facfiities, a rise in. prices, and an 
attrac tion of n ew, and possibly incapable, producers. into industry." 
Event.uaUy^the continued extension of production .overtakes 
deman d f or the products” ^d' drive's up the cost of .the factor s 
of production, while general prices tend to fall. The position 
is accentuated because large-scale enterprises take a considerable 
time to .get ihl'qjworking order, and by the time the products can 
be marketed demand 'rnay have .fallen off. This tendency of 
producers to .overshoot demand and to glut the market is the 
result; hot of wild speculation, nor of miscalculation of the total 
demand, but must be regarded as a normal incident wherever . 
competition has a place. 

For a time the organisations once started continue to function : 
it is difficult and sometimes impossible to convert large quantities 
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of fixed capital to other uses, so some industries may persist 
for a time even although they must produce at a loss. The 
marginal or less capable employers are at last forced out of the 
market, production falls ofE and a restriction of credit facilities 
causes general depression. Tlus continues until industrial enter- 
prise is stimulated by the scarcity of commo^ties, and a period 
of improving trade again commences. 

While every economist would admit that the un-co-ordinated 
nature of modern production is one factor in the trade cycle, most 
authorities maintain that it is going much too far to suggest that 
it is the only factor. So long as production is initiated ahead of 
demand it must be an estimate, and a collectivist society might 
make bad estimates of the future as well as a competitive society. 

Nevertheless, this theory explains most of the phenomena of 
a trade cycle, and is in accord with modern conditions of large- 
scale capitalistic production in anticipation of demand. The 
periodicity of the cycle is explained by the time taken by pro- 
duction in getting into full working order and in adjusting itself 
to meet the anticipated demand for its commodities, and by 
the period required for recovery after the crash has occurred. 
The theoiy does not, however, completely account for the regu- 
larity of the occurrence of the cycle. 

Monetary Theories of the Trade Cycle. 

A study of the paragraphs on crises cannot but emphasise 
the remarkable dependence of the whole industrial structure upon 
its financial organisation, and particularly upon the arrange- 
ments of its credit machinery. As we have seen, the fiuctuation 
in trade and industry. may be attributable to climatic influences 
or . to the /Vagaries, of human nature, but the conditions which 
evehtual^^culminate in. a boom and result later in a crash are 
due almost enfcely to financial or monetary causes. ^ 

‘ In' the nineteenth century crises were chiefly attnbutable to 
the issue of notes by bankers in excess of what their resources 
could bear. Morje recently .crises..may, be, stated. to, be_precejded 
by^an “ over-issue ” of credit facilities by the banks in the fo^ 
of- o y^draftslind 'discounts. In both cases speculation, has been 
encour £^e d~T)y tlm^comparative ease'bf obtaining accommoda- 
tion, ^(f^iucli speculation has forced up prices and involved 
business In that vicious circle which inevitably leads to a sudden 
cohtfactibn'of credit, a collapse of speculation, and a violent recoil 
in prices. " 

It is certainly true to say that bankers do not initiate specu- 
lation, but they undoubtedly exercise a most profoimd influence 
upon the extent to which it spreads. Through their hands 
pass most of the credit operations which characterise a period 
of speculative activity, and they unquestionably have the power, 
on most occasions, ‘of discriminating between the use of credit 
facilities for speculative and for legitimate business purposes. 
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It is therefore not surprising that it is frequently asked whether 
the ordinary type of crisis could not be altogether avoided by a 
united and determined policy on the part of the bankers. Have 
they not those resources and that information at their disposal 
which should enable them to estimate whether speculation is 
extending or no, and whether conditions are ripening for a boom 
and a harmful crash ? If so, there seems little reason to doubt 
that a united policy could be adopted which would aim at prevent- 
ing too violent a movement by the gradual and timely application 
of restrictive measures. 

Considerations of this kind led the so-called “ monetary 
theorists ” to ascribe trade cycles primarily and maitily to defects 
in the monetary, financial, and banking prganisation. 

Purchases, it is pointed out, are made largely with borrowed 
capital, i.e., bank discounts, loans, and advances. When people 
expect a rise in prices they buy in order to sell, and their action 
strengthens the upward tendency in prices which, in turn, justifies 
their action. But the power to purchase in this way is made 
possible by the readiness of banks to grant accommodation at 
comparatively low rates. 

So long as production can be expanded to keep pace with the 
increased volume of money (including banlc advances) aU is weU, 
and the price-level is held in check. But after the limits of 
genuine productive expansion have been reached, the banks 
continue to lend freely and manufacturers and merchants con- 
tinue to expect prices to rise. The result is that a speculative 
boom is superimposed on a production boom and prices rise 
rapidly. Now this speculative boom might be prevented if the 
banks would refuse accommodation at the point at which the 
limit of true productive expansion is reached. On the other hand, 
if the banks would lend more freely and not restrict credit so 
suddenly when depression sets in, the depression nught be made 
less intense and prolonged. 

The history of trade cycles appears to show that a steady 
increase in prices is a necessary corollary of a revival of trade 
after a period of depression. But the problem to be solved is 
how the expansion of credit can be restricted as far as is possible 
according to the needs of trade, i.e., how currency and credit 
can be regulated so as to ensure stability in the general level of 
prices. One group of theorists suggests as a means of achieving 
this object the conscious maiupulation of the discount rate by the 
central bank so that credit would be regulated according to the 
movements in prices. Another group proposes the careful ration- 
ing of bank credits and a rigid discrimiaation between various 
tjTpes of borrowers. The third and most important proposal is 
that stability in the general level of prices should be achieved 
by the substitution of a managed currency for the usual gold 
standard. The practical objections to this proposal have already 
been discussed in the preceding chapter. 
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Monetary theories are criticised mainly on the grounds that 
the fundamental causes of fluctuations arise out of the conditions 
of industry itself rather than finance, and that although monetary 
influences are important, they are not the primary cause of 
fluctuations. Credit and currency inflation make a boom possible 
and condition the extent of the boom, but they do not cause it. 
A'inoreTimportant objection is that the trade cycle, being a world 
phenomenon, cannot, on the one hand, be attributed to the 
internal' cdhditlbhs of one or two cormtries, nor, on the other hand, 
can it be' remedied by isolated attempts at monetary reform. 
International and not national action is clearly necessary if 
injternati'onal stability is to be achieved. 

The Psycholpgical Theory. 

In the theory developed by Professor Marshall, Professor 
Pigou, and Mr P. Lavington, and now widely accepted, the psy- 
chological factor, stressed by Ricardo, J. S. MiU, and other classical 
economists, is given first importance. Briefly, the theory asserts 
that changes in the state of mind of the leaders of industry and 
commerce' are' more important than all such haphazard factors 
as’'harvests, floods, inventions, etc., although these undoubtedly 
exert a great influence upon the psychological factor. Business 
men vary between errors of optimism and pessimism. In good 
times they become over-confident, and expand investment and 
production beyond what a true forecast of their profitableness 
would warrant. After a while, when the goods produced cannot 
be sold at a price hi g h enough to cover their cost of production, 
the business community suffers losses, and these losses react 
on the state of mind, causing business men to underestimate 
the prospects of investment just as previously they had over- 
estimated them. 

If the minds of business men worked independently, as is 
suggested by the “ competition ” theorists, their movements would 
tend to cancel out, and fluctuation would not be very great. But 
the minds of business men do not move independently ; the swing 
from one type of error to another is a common swing, a sort of 
crowd movement. This is so maiifly because, in the &st place, 
states of mind are infectious, and, secondly, because (Merent 
business' firmsfare .closely, bound together by a network of orders 
and cre^t relations. Consequently,, moods' of optimism and 
pessimism''ten<i to'mbve ,,in waves over large areas and have 'a 
natural rhj^hm, the period pf whicITapprosimates tpjfiat ^tpn- 
cally appiic^le t'b'the trade cycle. ' 

The psychological theorists do not deny the influence of 
monetary factors, but Professor Pigou points out that it wordd 
be a “ gross fallacy to infer, as is sometimes done, that, because 
the trade cycle always presents itself in a money garment, there- 
fore the forces that imderhe its movement necessarily reside in 
the money system ” . . . “ It may be — and indeed it certainly 
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is — ^the fact that the monetary and banldng arrangements current 
at the present time cause errors of optimism and errors of pessi- 
mism to be larger than they would be in a regime of stabilised 
general prices : because, when general prices are rising, the 
ordinary man, while seeing clearly the benefit to himself that will 
result from the rise in his own things, does not attend so closely 
to the harm to himself that will result from the rise in other 
things ; and similarly when general prices are falling. But to 
grant this is not to grant that errors of optimism and of pessimism 
are merely monetary phenomena.” ^ 

The Psychological Theory is criticised on the grounds that 
what are called optimism and pessimism are substantially correct 
anticipations of rises or falls in prices, that if price stabilisation 
were attained through a bolder use of discount policy, the effects 
of optimism and pessimism would be corrected whether or not 
they were errors, and finally, that it does not satisfactorily 
explain the approximate fixity in the period of the trade cycle 
nor the difference between the wants of consumers in good and 
bad times. 

Proposed Correctives of the Trade Cycle. 

The great number of theories of the trade cycle which have 
been put forward, each stressing different aspects of the phen- 
omenon, suggests at once that there is no single explanation. 
The causes are many and complex, and probably only a combina- 
tion of all the theories would offer a complete solution. 

Fundamentally, there is the difficulty that production in 
modem industry must be based upon an estimate ; psycholo^cal 
influences produce errors of optimism and errors of pessimism ; 
sometimes those errors may be influenced by climatic factors ; 
competition fosters excessive production ; banldng and monetary 
policy exaggerates the “swings”. of trade. But although there 
seems to be no single explanation of industrial fluctuations, the 
various theories which we have discussed serve a most important 
purpose in that they point the way to various measures whereby 
the harmful effects of such fluctuations may to some extent be 
ameliorated. 

In view of the fact that the imperfect anticipation of demand 
has an.important bearing on the trade cycle, attempts have been 
made Jiunng. recent years, e.g., by the Cambridge andTSarvard 
(U.S.) Economic Services, to provide reliable statistical data 
upon which the business man may base his estimates of the 
probable . future_ course of , general economic .conditions. In 
return for an annuarpayinent subscribers are supplied, from time 
to time, with comprehensive reports on the economic situation, 
and also with a chart (e.g., the Harvard Business Barometer^, 
showing graphically indexes of the figures of various items, such 
as bank clearings, prices, banks loans and deposits, "interest 
^ Is Unemployment Inevitable f pages 92 and 98. 
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rates, imports, the prices and turnover of stocks and shares, and 
so on, all of which are indicative of the trend of commercial 
activity, and enable a reasonable prediction to be made of the 
future course of events. 

Another proposal which has considerable merit is that the 
6oyernment''and^^^^^ authorities, who employ large numbers 
d^brkers," cdiild' do much to even out employment and increase 
stahilitynaly~ad 3 ustirig'' their activities so that employment on 
public'constructiorial worlcs is increased in times of depression 
and'dinumslied m more prosperous periods, when the workers 
are regmred for .the general purposes of industry. Rimilnr ad- 
justments, it is suggested, could be made by railway companies 
and by large private organisations. Closely allied to this pro- 
posal is the suggestion that business firms generally could do 
much- to 'smooth out fluctuations by pursuing a more stable 
policy, as, for example, by planning capital expenditm’e far ahead, 
by'-advertising strongly in bad times, by following a cautious 
dividend policy, avoi<fing over-capitalisation, and utflising reserves 
accumulated in prosperous periods in planning extension and 
improvements in times of depression. 

Those who maintain that the trade cycle is due to competition 
or to under-consumption propose that it could be corrected by 
the reorgapisation of industry on a socialistic basis. It is argued 
that what is required is some co-ordinating authority and a much 
greater equality in the distribution of income as between rich 
and poor. But quite apart from the desirability or otherwise 
of State control of production on other grounds, there seems to 
be no good reason to suppose that the imperfect anticipation of 
demand would be removed simply by abolishing private enter- 
prise. Government officials might not forecast requirements, 
especially capital requirements and those of commodities which 
enter into foreign trade, any more accurately than independent 
entrepreneurs. 

Whether complete stability is or is not desirable is stiU a 
subject of controversy, but all economists are agreed that much 
greater industrial and commercial stability is desirable than that 
which has at present been achieved. But it is clear that, as the 
trade cycle is a world phenomenon due to many complex causes, 
there can be no simple remedy. More accurate and widespread 
knowledge of economic factors would undoubtedly, modify .its 
effects; i^shouM be possible for private producers to assist to 
^me extend 'in ^abffi^g" pr odu ction,' white 'the Gov ernment 
arid ..p ublic bodi es.'Pjy, s mtaffi e Jamin^'.of.' , .capitaUexpenditufe, 
could do much to ameliorate. depression in private trade. The' 
pfacticar difficulties in the 'way of this pohcy might be ihet if 
plans were laid sufficiently in advance and as much attention 
were paid to restricting pubhc expenditure when private trade 
is good' as to enlarging public expenditure when private trade is 
bad. Finally, it is now generally agreed that the violence of 
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upward movements of prices, and consequently the severity of 
the reaction, might be checked by a more conscious and deliberate 
use of the discount rate by the central bank. But the extent 
to which such policy can be adopted is limited by practical con- 
siderations. It involves checking trade prosperity when it is 
on the up-grade, and consequently implies great confidence on 
the part of the business community and the workers in those 
responsible for monetary policy. 
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CHAPTER 31 

THE NECESSITY FOR STATE INTERFERENCE 
AND ITS FORMS 

The relation of the Economics of Government to the general 
theory of Economic Science as it has been presented in the 
foregoing chapters of this book is not at once evident. The 
Consumption, Production, Exchange and Distribution of wealth 
have been considered and analysed without reference to any 
political organisation or to any political boundaries. The theory 
of Economics, as hitherto expounded, has no special application 
to Briton, German, or American : its scope is world-wide and its 
subject is man wherever he is actuated by economic motives. 

But it becomes clear on a little consideration that the modem 
State fills a most important position in relation to the economic 
organism. Even in comparatively primitive communities it 
is recognised that the provision of security and the upkeep of 
law and of order are functions wliich must be discharged for the 
benefit of the community generally and at the general expense 
of the members of that community. The classic definition of 
a State is “ an association of human beings established for defence 
against external enemies and the maintenance of peaceable and 
orderly relations within the community itself ”. But as civilisa- 
tion advances and society progresses both socially and economic- 
ally, it becomes necessary for the State to undertake far more 
than the maintenance of defence and the administration of 
justice. The need for Governmental activity is constantly 
increased, and the functions assumed by the State become ever 
more diversified, complex, and expensive. 

So far as our present inquiry is concerned, we have to 
consider primarily those fimctions of government which have 
an immediate influence upon man's economic activity ; we seek 
to investigate those forms of State activity and interference 
which have important effects upon the industrial and com- 
mercial life of the community. But although we are more 
particularly concerned with the economic side of the duties of 
government, we do not ignore the social aspect, for, as we shall 
understand as our inquiry develops, the social activities of the 
“ State, such as the provision of education and the control of public 
2 k 861 
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health, have important though indirect effects on the productive- 
ness of the community. 


The Limits of State Activity. 

According to the definition quoted above, the very existence 
of a State implies the association of its members for defence 
against external enemies and for the maintenance of iutemal 
peace and order. These activities must exist before a State 
can be said to exist, and it has therefore always been recognised 
that Government interference and enterprise for the maintenance 
of external defence and internal justice are inevitable in any 
organised community. Furthermore, it is generally conceded 
that the effectual discharge of these ‘protective or primary functions 
necessarily involves the secondary activities of taxation and 
legislation, with their extensive and costly organisations. 

But in regard to other forms of Government interference 
considerable controversy has always existed. Although the 
members of aU communities have been agreed that some degree 
of State interference is inevitable and frequently necessary in 
business and in social life, there has never existed any unanimity 
concerning the extent of this interference. Accordingly, we may 
find, on the one hand, instances of sovereign control of social 
and economic activity which is aldn to bondage, and, on .the 
other hand, such a recognition of individual liberty as to 
lead to an unrestrained and almost inhuman fight for personal 
gain. 

For a long period in British history the supporters of Mer- 
cantilism were enabled to carry State interference with sopial and 
economic life to extreme limits. These conditions persisted 
until the Physiocratic doctrine of “ natural liberty ” and the 
appearance of Adam Smith's Wealth of Nations, \11%, marked 
the beginning of a new era of freedom and of unhampered com- 
petition. But it soon became apparent that the unrestricted 
play of economic forces was as mischievous in some of its results 
as carefully controlled enterprise. The policy of non-interference 
or laissez faire led to the widespread evffs of the factory system, 
to the sordid exploitation of the workers, and to the terrible 
oppression of the poorer classes. 

It came to be recognised that the State has duties other than 
the provision of an army, a navy, and police, and that defence 
of quite a different l^d was necessary. The community, 
as a whole, must unite to enforce right against might, to pro- 
tect the economically weak against the economically strong, 
to prevent the exploitation of the poor by ‘the rich, and to 
restrict the growth of poverty and disease,' with their destruc- 
tive effects upon the social and political order. It came to 
be acknowledged, also, that certain services of great utility to 
the community cannot be left to private enterprise either because 
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of their magnitude or absence of reward. Few individuals can 
be expected to have sufficient solicitude for the general good of 
■the citizens of their town as to furnish them with parks and 
playing fields, or with schools for their children, or with well- 
paved streets and good roads for the conduct of their social 
and business activities. The value of such services is immeasur- 
able, and by contributing to the health, welfare, and efficiency 
of the people they materially affect the productiveness of the 
community as a whole. 

In the provision of such public utilities it is now generally 
agreed that State intervention is necessary, although some contro- 
versy exists as to the extent to which it should proceed. But the 
direct interference and activity of the Government in business 
spheres are subjects of acute controversy in most coimtries of 
the world. Should the State interfere with the free flow of goods 
between itself and other countries, as by the imposition of 
restrictive .tariffs or by the payment of subsidies or bounties on 
exports 1 Is the control of the postal services, of the railway 
system, of the mines, and, indeed, of industry generally, a 
reasonable and proper function of modem government ? How 
far is Government interference justified as between employer and 
employed, or as between consumer and monopolistic producer ? 
To what extent should the chosen representatives of a people 
interfere to regulate the productive activities of that people, and 
intervene to arrange a mfferent distribution of wealth from that 
which results from the play of such economic forces as have been 
already discussed in this book ? 

These and many similar questions arise in connection with 
the functions of the modem Government. Some of them are 
dealt with in other chapters in this volume, but the existence 
of such controversial issues clearly indicates the important part 
now played by the State in business and in social fife. They 
enable us to appreciate also that there are two broad divisions 
of State activity : (a) those which are generally regarded as 
necessary, and (6) those which are optional and subject to con- 
troversy. J. S. Mill ^ defines the necessary functions of the State 
as those “ which are either inseparable from the idea of a govern- 
ment or are exercised habitually and without objection by aU 
governments ” ; examples are the provision of defence, the fram- 
ing of laws concerning property and contracts, the provision 
of the police force and judiciary system, and the raising of 
necessary revenue for the discharge of State fimctions. Similarly, 
he defines the optional activities as those the exercise of which 
“ does not amount to necessity, and is a subject on which diversity 
of opinion does or may exist”. Examples of these activities 
are interferences with trade by tariffs or bounties, the imposi- 
tion of restraints on tmsts and monopolies, and the control of 
money-lending operations by usury laws. 

^ PriiicijUes, Book V. i, i. 
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In regard to other State functions Mill accepted the general 
principles of non-interference or laissez faire, but suggested 
four broad spheres hi which interference may be justified : 
(a) Where some individuals have undue power over others, as 
in the case of employers over unorganised labour ; (6) Where 
the consumer is not competent to judge a commodity or his own 
interests, as in the case of manufactured foods and the provision 
of education ; (c) Where private enterprise would be suitable 
but not forthcoming, as in the case of canal and railway enter- 
prises in some countries ; (d) Where State interference may be 
necessary to carry out the wishes of the party concerned or to 
protect the interests of a class, as in the case of arbitration or 
of the protection of workers in certain “ sweated ” trades. 

This analysis is undoubtedly useful, although it is possible 
that Mill did not clearly foresee the great changes in the field of 
State functions which were necessitated by the great advance 
of society since his day. The subject of State interference is 
necessarily one of great difficulty and controversy. Despite its 
great utility in many spheres, the possibility of its abuse cannot 
be ignored. Incompetence and ignorance on the part of adminis- 
trators, the well-known defects of bureaucracy and officialdom, 
and the innate objection of people generally to Governmental 
regulation and State interference with their natural freedom of 
thought and action all point to dangers which must be avoided 
wherever possible. Nevertheless, much of the controversy 
which surrounds the subject is pohtioal rather than economic, 
so for our present purpose we may accept the general principle 
that the government of the community is for the good of the 
governed, and that the best criterion of State interference and 
of State expenditure in any form is whether it will directly or 
indirectly benefit the commmuty as a whole. 

“ Any State expenditure, then, which directly or indirectly 
develops the natural or human resources of the nation or leads 
to their more economical use may be expected to increase national 
prosperity by increasing the national wealth, and may thus be 
expected ultimately to ‘ pay for itself ’ — ^given the important 
qualification that the gain due to the increased expenditure is 
not less than the loss caused by the heavier taxation ”. ^ 


Productive State Activity. 

If we adopt this view we may regard as justifiable and pro- 
ductive any State functions winch afford a definite economic 
service to the community, or which may be expected to give an 
ultimate return on the capital invested. 

In this class is included State expenditure on railways or canals 
which would not be undertaken by private enterprise, either 
because of the magmtude of the undertaking or its uncertainty 
^ M. E. Eobinson, Public Finance, p. 7. 
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of success, or because the prospect of a low return to invested 
capital for a long period would not be attractive to the private 
investor. 

In the same class will be placed expenditure and control bj’ 
the State in afforestation, such as we find in Switzerland, Canada, 
and Britain ; on harbours and roadsteads, such as wc find in most 
sea-girt coimtries ; on the leclamation of land, as in Holland 
and Germany ; on the provision of wireless chams and tire- 
less stations, now imdertaken b}!" most Governments. Manj' 
more examples may be quoted of action taken by the State to 
preserve or to develop the natural resources of the community, 
but those given clearly illustrate the fact that modern commun- 
ities are inclined to an extension rather than a limitation of State 
interference so long as a general benefit may be expected to 
accrue. 

Equally justifiable, although not so obvious^ productive, are 
those activities of the State which maj^ be regarded as being 
directed to the conservation and development of the human 
resources of the community, and which private enterprise could 
not be relied upon to institute or to undertake. In this class 
may be mentioned the State organisation and promotion of 
educational facilities, the institution and upkeep of libraries 
and museums for the general pleasure and profit, the control 
of public health and sanitation, the regulation of factory con- 
ditions and the elimination of the anti-social employment of 
women and children. AH such services may be expected to 
promote and to increase the general ph5'sical and mental well- 
being of the inhabitants of the community, and therefore in the 
long run to add to their general usefulness and productiveness 
as members of society. 

In so far as tliis object can be achieved State interference 
is clearly justified, but there is necessarily a limit to the annual 
expendiWe on such matters, as the present generation, wliich 
may be already heavily taxed and which may not reap any of 
the resultant benefits, caimot assume too great a burden of 
taxation for the benefit of generations to come. 

Unproductive State Activity. 

But although much State activity and large amounts of public 
money are thus applied for purposes which are directly or in- 
directly productive, far greater effort and much greater sums are 
expended on functions which make no addition to material wealth 
and from wliich a retmm cannot be anticipated. The outstanding 
example is, of course, the expenditme of valuable effort and wealth 
on armaments and war. No thinldng student will need to be 
reminded of the enormous burden now borne by our countrj* 
in consequence of her part in the recent confiict but not many 
would care to say that such expenditure was unjustified. In an 
economic sense, it can scarcely be regarded as productive, but 
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it is clearly imperative that every ounce of energy and wealth 
should be thrown into the protection of national security and 
national ideals, tinder present conditions it would appear that 
expenditure on wars is inevitable, but it seems clear that it 
would be to the advantage of each community and of the world 
in general if some otW means were devised for ensuring national 
safety and for settling international differences. 

In modem communities Government expenditure on arma- 
ments transcends in importance all other forms of unproductive 
outlay, but certain other forms cannot strictly be regarded as 
productive from the economic standpoint. We may. mention 
in tbiR connection Government outlay on the administration of 
justice, on the care of the mentally deficient, and on old age 
pensions. Nevertheless, all such functions tend to the greater 
well-being and security of the State, and in that respect they are 
economically justified because they lead to the greater happiness 
and efficiency of its inhabitants. 

The line of demarcation between productive and unproductive 
State interference is therefore not easy to define, but from an 
economic point of view we can say that no expenditure is justi- 
fied, however productive it may be, ff the imposition of the 
necessary taxation tends to lessen the efficiency and productivity 
of the people in greater proportion than the economic gain which 
may be anticipated from the outlay. 

Forms of State Activity. 

We may now proceed to consider the activities of the State 
under the following headings, noting incidentally that in our 
use of the term “ State ” we include also the various classes of 
local authorities which function in a modem community : — 

1. The Pkovision of External Defence and Internal 
Security. — ^This involves “ protecting the society from the 
violence and invasion of other independent societies ”, and 
“ protecting, as far as possible, every member of the 
society from the injustice or oppression of every other 
member of it, or the duty of establishing an exact adminis- 
tration of justice 

2. Direct State Intervention in Business Affairs, 
as when the State actually undertakes productive enter- 
prises, or assists private enterprise, or, by various systems 
of regulation and control, intervenes to restrict the free 
play of economic forces. 

3. Direct Social Activities of the State, which have 
an indirect though extremely important influence on the 
conduct of business generally, and particularly on the pro- 
ductiveness of the community as a whole. 

^ Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations , Book V. i. i. and ii. 
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or unless its assistance is required to enforce the general prin- 
ciples of contract which are essential for the performance of 
business transactions. 

But as we have already noticed, the complete adherence to 
the policy of laissez faire, carried to extreme limits by the fervid 
supporters of Adam Smith, has been found to be impracticable 
as society has progressed and the productive organisation has 
become more complex. 

In various directions it becomes necessary for the State to 
supplement or to regulate private enterprise, — in some cases 
even to assume the full ownership and control of the undertaking. 
We may briefly summarise as follows the cases in which State or 
municipal intervention in economic affairs is justified imder 
modern conditions : — 

1. When the business is of a monopolistic nature, as in the 
case of the various social monopolies such as the railway, 
canal, postal and telegraph systems, and urban gas, elec- 
tricity, water and transport tmdertal^gs. It will be clear 
on a little consideration that none of these could be entirely 
unregulated in a modem community : competition therein 
is generally undesirable, i£ not quite impossible. 

2. Where private enterprise would not he attracted, because 
of (a) the unremunerative nature of the undertaking, or 
(6) the absence of return for a considerable period. Included 
in this class are many of the so-called unproductive services, 
such as the care -of general health and sanitation, particularly 
in relation to the housing of the working classes. Examples 
of the second class are r^ways and canals (such as those of 
Canada, France, Germany and Belgium), afforestation (e.g., 
Switzerland), the reclamation of land (as in Holland), and the 
provision of roads and bridges (as in most countries and 
particularly in new countries). 

3. Where the economically weak require protection, as in 
the case of workers who are exploited in factories and work- 
shops, particularly in the sweated industries. 

4. Where monopolistic combinations exploit the public , — 
Trasts and combines may obtain undue gain at the expense 
of the community generally. Examples of this class are to 
be found chiefly in the United States, where legislation has 
been necessary to limit the activities of the great combina- 
tions of producers. 

6. Where the consumer’s interest may be 'prejudiced, as by 
adulterated foods, imsafe railways or tramways, and by the 
sale of drugs and intoxicants. Under this heading also may 
be included the provision of a soimd currency and of a good 
system of weights and measures. 
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6. Where State management and control is dictated hy 
‘political or social as well as economic considerations . — Under 
this heading may be mentioned the manufacture of armaments 
and of war material generally. 

We may therefore trace a gradual evolution and extension of 
'the principle of State and municipal intervention in economic 
aflairs : first, through the ‘provision of facilities for general 
economic activity ; secondly, in the direct encouragement of 
certain forms of that activity ; thirdly, in the regulation of 
economic enterprise, and finally, in the actual ownership and 
control of certain forms of productive enterprise. In the following 
paragraphs each of these forms of intervention is considered in 
the order given. 

State Endeavours to Facilitate Business. 

Possibly the most important means by which the State 
facilitates economic activities is by the institution and enforce- 
ment of statutes relating to contract, without which business 
could scarcely proceed with satisfaction and security. In every 
society State regulation and recognition of the principles of 
contract law are essential to progress, and as the community 
advances, improvements, extensions, alterations and codifica- 
tions of that law are necessary in order to keep pace with and to 
facilitate the conduct of business. Definite rules must be made 
and enforced concerning the rights and liabilities of parties to 
contracts of aU kinds. For the protection of those parties and 
for the sake of the simplicity and smooth working of the social and 
economic machine certain requirements of form and substance 
may be made compulsory, while the State may in certain circum- 
stances refuse to enforce contracts which are not drawn up in 
the requisite form or which may be detrimental to one contracting 
party or to the general interests of the community. In certain 
cases, also, penalties may be imposed and punishments inflicted 
with the olsject of preventing certain abuses which interfere with 
or restrict economic activity. 

In these and in many other ways is the general conduct of 
business facilitated. Enterprise is encouraged and a greater 
degree of general security attained by wisely-conceived and 
carefuUy-appHed laws. Of special importance from an economic 
standpoint are those laws which govern the constitution and 
liability of various forms of economic organisation— partnerships, 
companies, trusts, trade unions, professional bodies and frien&y 
societies. The transaction of business by and with a company, 
for example, is greatly facilitated by a clear understanding of the 
liabilities of its promoters, directors, shareholders and auditors, 
while the community generally benefits from laws demanding 
the publication and certification of balance-sheets and reports. 
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In the same important class are laws relating to bankruptcy 
and insolvency — ^protecting the creditor against fraud and dis- 
honesty on the one hand, and, on the other, giving the debtor 
an opportunity of making a fresh start in life ; and also 
laws concerning patents, trade marks and copyright, and 
those providing for arbitration and conciliation in industrial 
disputes. . . . 

In more direct fashion the State facilitates economic activity 
by providing a sound and well-maintained currency and a system 
of weights and measured; by undertaking the collection and 
compilation of economic statistics, and the publication of reports 
on industrial and commercial matters ; by obtaining information 
of economic conditions and markets in other countries through 
its various consular offices ; by appointing commissions of 
enquiry into industrial questions ; by organising and regulating 
local fairs and markets in various centres ; and by promoting 
great exhibitions both at home and abroad for the furtherance 
of trade and industry. In most countries, also, the State now 
undertakes research, experiment, and investigation with the 
object of promoting and facilitating great national industries. 
In this country, the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, con- 
stituted in 1919, and the Development Commission, founded in 
1910, undertake research and experiment and make advances 
of capital with the object of promoting the development of 
agriculture, fisheries, forestry, rural transport, and canal and 
river navigation. The aim is to assist private enterprise, and 
also to open up the field for such enterprise by actually proving 
the potentialities of the future development of certain industries, 
whether old or new. The important work of the agricultural 
experimental stations is well known ; to these is due the estab- 
lishment in this country of the beet sugar industry, of the 
cultivation of tobacco and fiax, and the appreciation by British 
farmers of the advantages of certain types and rotations of crops, 
of various artificial manures, and of certain breeds of cattle and 
sheep. The Development Commission is also responsible for 
the afforestation and reclamation schemes which have been 
undertaken in this country, and also for the encouragement of 
co-operation among small farmers in various districts. 

Clearly, these functions of a modern State are of incalculable 
benefit to the community, and must inevitably add greatly to 
its economic efficiency and general productivity. 

State Encouragement of Economic Activity. 

The activities of government considered under the previous 
heading have the object of promoting the economic activity and 
progress of the community as a whole. The means of encourage- 
ment which we shall now discuss mark a further stage. Their 
effect is generally more direct, and in some cases more specific 
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(i.e., applied to particular forms of activity) than the functions 
already described. 

By far the most important of the methods adopted in various 
States to encourage economic activity is that of protection, with 
> its allied principles, reciprocity, retaliation, and imperial preference. 
;>^hese controversial forms of State activity, discussed in Chapter 28, 
may considerably influence the production and distribution of 
wealth within a community, and seriously affect its economic and 
political relationships with other nations. 

An even more dffrect form of encouragement is that which is 
applied in the form of bounties or subsidies to certain industries 
or in respect of certain products. The main object of protection 
and of imperial preference is to ensure a market for home products 
generally, and their object may not be successful if foreign com- 
petition is too strong or if the protected industries fail to thrive. 
On the other hand, bounties and subsidies are in their nature 
specific ; they consist in a direct encouragement to certain 
industries or in respect of a certain product by actual payment 
to the organisations concerned, or by State guarantee of interest 
on invested capital, as in the case of aircraft manufacturers 
during and since the war, or by State loans to the industry 
concerned at low rates of interest. 

This form of direct encouragement has also aroused con- 
siderable difference of opinion, and has frequently led to political 
complications of the first importance. In some instances such 
intervention may be dictated by political considerations, but it 
is difficult to find economic justification for State intervention of 
this kind which tends so seriously to interfere with the free play 
of competitive forces. Nevertheless, even Adam Smith, great 
exponent of the policy of laissez faire as he was, has stated that 
“if -any particular manufacture was necessary for the defence 
of society, it might not always be prudent to depend on our 
neighbours for the supply ; and if such manufacture could not 
otherwise be supported at home, it might not be unreasonable 
that aU other branches of industry shoffid be taxed in order to 
support it. The bounties on the exportation of British-made 
sail-oloth and British-made gunpowder may perhaps both be 
vindicated on this principle 

The great objection to such State interference lies in the 
fact that the subsidising of certain industries may create vested 
y interests, which may never become self-supporting and which 
may need State assistance for an indefinite period. Further- 
more, the general principle of supporting certain industries while 
others are left to fend for themselves is on the face of it a contra- 
vention of the canons both of economic theory and of equity. 

^ Wealth of Nations, Book IV. v. 
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State Regulation of Economic Activity. 

Generally speaking, the forms of State intervention discussed 
under the two prece&ig headings do not impose restrictions or 
limitations on the economic activity of individuals in the pre- 
vailing competitive system : they tend rather to facilitate and 
to encourage that activity in whatever sphere it may exist. As 
we have noted, however, society has long recognised that com- 
petition cannot be left entirely unrestricted and unregulated 
without detrimental results on some or all sections of the com- 
munity. The system of free enterprise is based on the assump- 
tions that man may always be relied upon rationally to seek 
his best interest and that competition will tend to the survival 
of the fittest in all branches of social activity. But again and 
again history has proclaimed that, although these assumptions 
may be generally true, they take too narrow a view of human 
nature, and that the policy of laissez faire results, in practice, 
in a dreadful exploitation of the poor and economically weak 
and a survival of the “ fittest " from the point of view of the 
possession of wealth only. The rule “ to him that hath shall be 
given” replaces the conception of a just distribution of the 
product of wealth, in accordance with the relative effort directed 
to its production. 

Thus we find the most notable instances of State regulation, 
under the general heading of Factory Legislation, directed to 
secure for the workers reasonable hours and conditions of employ- 
ment, satisfactory sanitary and ventilation arrangements, safe- 
guards against accidents from machinery, explosives and (in the 
case of mines) after-damp, and restriction of the exploitation of 
women and of children. More recent developments are the estab- 
lishment of minimum rates of wages in certain sweated trades, 
and the organisation of the Trade Boards in certain industries. 
These matters are more fully discussed in Chapter 21, ante. It 
ca^ot be questioned that such measures have had the effect of 
raising the general standard and efficiency of the workers, and 
of safeguarffing them from inhuman treatment by imscrupulous 
employers. “ The difference between the unrelated factory 
mdustry of the early nineteenth .century and the regulated 
mdustry of to-day is the same as the difference between a fight 
in the street and a fight in the ring imder Queensberry rules , 

In many other ways the State intervenes to protect the V 
interests of persons engaged in productive occupations and to ’ 
safeguard those who are liable to be exploited or injured by 
outside agencies. We may mention the regulations for the 
safety of ships and of their crews, the State scheme for the 
compulsory insurance of workers against sickness and unemploy- 
ment, the enforcement of compensation for workmen who may 
be accidentally injured, and so forth. 

^ Clay, Economics for {he General Reader, p. 386. 
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The interests of consumers, also, are carefully protected by 
State regulations of various Mnd, and in some cases by the actual 
control of the policy and working of private enterprise. In the 
latter category are included the various forms of social monopoly, 
such as gas and water undertalringB, railways and tramways, 
^ and the postal services. Regulation is necessary in such cases 
^for various reasons. In the first place, competition in respect 
of the supply of these services undesirable and frequently 
impossible. Secondly, the charges for essential services must 
be kept within reasonable limits, otherwise consumers generally 
may be exploited for the benefit of the few. 

Among general State regulations which protect the consumer 
are those which provide for the safety of railways, tramways, and 
bridges ; for the control of adulterated foods, dnigs, explosives, 
and intoxicants ; for the inspection of weights and measures ; 
and for a proper standard of qualification in the important 
professions of medicine and the law. 

The extensive system of rationing supplies of food and 
material, which was such a pronounced feature of the late war 
period, was a further strildng example of State intervention in 
■ economic matters. As a general rule, however, no such inter- 
ference is undertaken in regard to the essential foods, and State 
action is confined to those which have harmful effects on life 
and living. 

It will be seen that various forms of State regulation under 
modern conditions are to be found in every branch of economic 
activity. In the sphere of consumption, the interests of the 
consumer are protected in the many ways discussed in the 
preceding paragraphs. The State intervenes in production to 
protect the workers and the general interests of the community. 
In exchange, State activity is responsible for the provision of a 
sound currency and for the regulation of the charges for certain 
essential services. In recent years we have also examples of 
Government control in the sale and distribution of food and of 
raw material, in the export and import of gold, and in the general 
mechanism of the foreign exchanges. Einally, in the department 
of distribution, State interference has resulted in the fixing of 
TYiiniTTMiTYi rates of wages and in the institution of trade boards, 
both designed to secure for the worker a greater share in the 
product for which he is largely responsible ; in the passing of 
the Truck Acts, which are intended to prevent the worker from 
being deprived of some of the income to which he is entitled, by 
payments in kind instead of in money ; and in the use of the instru- 
ment of taxation with the object of levelling up standards of living 
as between different classes by reducing inequalities in distribution. 

State Ownership and Control. 

Government intervention in economic activity reaches its final 
stage when the State completely supersedes private enterprise 
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and assumes the ownership and control of productive organisa- 
tions. During recent years there has been a pronounced tendency 
for this aspect of State activity to extend considerably, and in 
many countries a demand has arisen, among the working classes 
more particularly, for collectivism, i.e., the complete^ national- 
isation and municipahsation of the means of production; This^ 
controversial question is dealt with in Chapter 22 ante, and need 
not be discussed at this point. 

State and municipal control of economic concerns has 
hitherto been confined chiefly to (a) such services as private 
enterprise cannot be expected to supply, either because of 
their unremunerative nature or because the return must be 
small and extended over a long period ; or to (6) enteiy rises of 
a monopolistic character which may be regulated, but in which 
regulation is sometimes so difficult as to cause the State or 
municipality to undertake complete control ; or to (c) enter- 
prises, such as the production of armaments, which are essential 
to the defence of the community. 

Examples of the first class are afforestation, reclamation of 
land, roadmaking, bridge-building, the supply of urban water, 
and the provision of r^ways and canals in certain areas. In 
the second class are included gas and electricity undertakings, 
which although frequently conducted by private enterprise are 
now largely in the hands of municipalities, and also urban trans- 
port undeitakmgs, such as tramways and bus services. 

Generally speaking, such services are efficiently and pro- 
ductively conducted % the public authorities, although it is a 
controversial question as to whether the undertaldngs would be 
more profitable and efficient if conducted as private concerns. 
Furthermore, it would seem that any considerable extension of 
State activity in these directions should take place only after a 
careful estimation of the usual disadvantages of Government 
control, such as the difficulty of selecting suitable organisers 
when political considerations and patronage intervene, the 
general slowness of action characteristic of public administration, 
and the inefficiency which is likely to result from the absence 
of competition, driving force, and the necessity of earning profits 
for the owners of the concern. Undoubtedly, State entei^rise 
in essential and productive undertakings is justffied when private 
enterprise is not f qrthcoming, but whether the State should assume 
a function which private enterprise could effectively discharge ' 
under suitable regulation is quite a different problem, and one 
which cannot be covered by any generalisation. 

DIRECT SOCIAL ACTIVITIES .OF THE STATE 

It ^ difficult to draw a clear line of distinction between those 
activities of the State which are economic and those which have 
mainly a social bias. Most of the so-called social activities 
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exert an important influence on the economic activity and 
efficiency of the community, and have consequently been men- 
tioned in the foregoing pages. The following brief survey of 
those activities which are social rather than economic should 
therefore suffice for our present purposes. 

The Provision of Educational Facilities. 

The term education is extremely wide, and in the present 
connection embodies far more than the training of the young 
in elementary and secondary schools. We must include in our 
conception all those efforts which are directed to the improve- 
ment of the knowledge, sldU, intelligence, and adaptability of 
the members of the community, young or old. Clearly the 
development of the powers of the individual, and the dissemina- 
tion of Imowledge iu all its forms — scientific, technical, com- 
mercial and professional — must be of the greatest importance 
in increasing general efficiency and productivity. The recog- 
nition of these facts is now universal, and it is not disputed that 
the State should do all in its power to provide and to foster 
educational facilities of aU kinds within its boimdaries. The 
great disadvantage of the poorer classes of all countries lies in 
the inequality' of opportunity : they have neither the knowledge 
nor the power to raise themselves to higher levels, nor the 
opportunity of higher classes to progress socially and economic- 
aUy. It is one of the greatest functions of education to remove 
this disadvantage, and at the same time to add to the efficiency 
of those who are more fortunately situated. Natmally, the 
benefits of the spread of education are cumulative in their effect 
and are felt chiefly in future years ; a coming generation may 
be expected to reap the advantages of additional expenditure 
on such facilities at any period. Therein lies one of the main 
reasons why the State should accept the tRsk of promoting 
education, for govermnent must necessarily take the long view 
and aim at permanent prosperity and progress rather than at 
immediate gain. 

The Provision of Social Amenities. 

Closely allied with education is the provision by the central 
and local governments of such social amenities as public libraries, 
museums, and picture galleries, the maintenance and control of 
parks and of places of historical interest. AU of these add to 
the general benefit of the community, and tend to the uplifting 
and educating of the people, especiaUy of that section which is 
deprived of the advantages of a broad general education. 

The Care of Public Health and of Housing Conditions. 

During recent years increased attention has been paid to 
the care of public health. The State and local authorities now 
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co-operate to ensure an efEeotive system of sanitation, adequate 
inspection of dwellings, notification and isolation of mfectious 
diseases, vaccination and care of infants, and the general 
inspection of food. Here may be mentioned also certain 
activities already noted, such as the control of the hours of 
labour, of factory ventilation and sanitation, and of the employ- 
ment of women and children, all of which have marked infiuence 
on the general health of the community. The beneficial effect 
of these provisions, which are now controlled in our O’^ 
country by the separate Ministry of Health, can be fuUy appre- 
ciated by anyone who has a knowledge of the conditions which 
existed in this country as recently as fifty years ago. The general 
benefit to the community is undoubted : the conditions of life 
are immeasurably improved for the working classes, the death- 
rate has fallen and the birth-rate has risen> while the general 
improvement in health and welfare has added to the efficiency 
of the great bulk of the population. 

The questions of housing accommodation and of public health 
are intimately related, for the general health must benefit from 
the State control of overcrowding, sanitary arrangements, and 
town planning. Since the war the' housing problem in tliis 
country has become acute, and apart from the mere provision 
of living room, it is being recognised that the working classes are 
entitled to better surroundings and improved habitations. Con- 
sequently, the municipal housing schemes instituted during the 
last few years have been welcomed by aU social reformers, and 
in spite of the difficulties with which they have had to contend, 
have done much to ameliorate conditions of life in many districts. 
It must be admitted, however, that there are distinct limits to 
development in this direction. One of these is the difficulty 
of raising funds for housing schemes, and the other is the burden 
thrown on the community generally for the benefit of the few. 
Undoubtedly, State regulation of housing schemes and town 
planning is of the greatest advantage, but it is debatable whether 
the financing, control, and ownership of these schemes should be 
undertaken by the community. 


The Care of the Poor, Sick, and Unemployed. 

The care of the poor and mifortunate has been recognised 
for a considerable period as a necessary function of the State. 
Assistance is rendered in various ways. In this country it takes 
the form of the provision of workhouses, where those incapable 
of work and the children of the poor may be cared for under 
decent conditions, and of monetary help for the aged and needy, 
from the local authority in the form of “ poor relief ” or from 
the central authority in the form of old age pensions. Govern- 
ment intervention of this kind is based on the principle that 
assistance should be given to those who are poverty stricken 
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through HO fault of their own and as a result of circumstances 
over which they have no control. 

The poor-relief system in this and in other countries is, 
however, open to many objections and is frequently the subject 
of open abuses. Consequently, as is explained in Chapter 21, 
endeavours are being made to remove some of the fundamental 
causes of poverty by an extension of the principle of Social 
Insurance, by the institution of measures for the relief of im- 
emplo 3 rment, and by the establishment of organisations, such 
as the Trade Board, having for their object the safeguarc^g of 
the earnings and employment of the workers. 

The measures taken have been subjected to much criticism : 
undoubtedly in some cases they tend to make the workers less 
provident, and are open to considerable abuse. Nevertheless, 
it must be recognised that their principle is sound, and that their 
general result is to prevent the degradation of the workers, to 
increase their economic security, and to maintain their efficiency 
as productive units. 

It is held in many quarters that the State should definitely 
assume responsibility for the provision of work during periods 
of trade depression, in order to relieve that depression and also 
to preserve the standard of energy and efficiency of the workers. 
In a few years we shall no doubt be able to judge of the efficacy 
and results of the State provision of employment, but if the 
existing State development schemes in this country do aU that 
is expected of them, they should be easily justified both on the 
score of economic advantage and of social gain. 

The foregoing survey of the activities of the modem State 
proves the statement that government is the greatest employer 
and the most productive organisation in the modem community. 
There can be little question as to the economic gain which 
results from most of the forms of State interference which we have 
discussed. Many people contend that such intervention should 
extend continually so long as the State, as representing the 
collective interests of the community, can turn the wealth of 
the community to greater account than unhampered private 
entexprise. But although State interference may have* done 
much to remove the sordid evils which have resulted from the 
unrestricted play of competitive forces, it must not be ^over- 
looked, as Professor S. J. Chapman has so well stated, “ that 
the system of free enterprise has brought out some of the best 
qualities in human nature, industry and endurance, self-reliance, 
courage and enterprise, through which the external world has 
been progressively subdued to the service of man ”. 



CHAPTER 32 

PUBLIC FINANCE AND TAXATION 


The many State activities which we have reviewed in the 
preceding chapter necessarily entail considerable expenditure, 
and could not long be continued unless adequate funds were 
forthcoming from the community which is expected to benefit 
by those activities. It is the function of that -branch of economic 
science Imown as Public Finance to consider and to investigate 
the ways in which such Government revenue is to be obtained, 
and to discuss how that revenue is to be expended for the common 
good. It involves an investigation into the theory and incidence 
of taxation, and also an enquiry into the various methods of 
State and municipal loaning. 

Even in the so-caUed “ normal ” times the business of 
government could be described as the largest single business in 
existence. The resources at its command are usu^y very large, 
exerting a considerable influence on private business generally 
and particularly on the conditions in the national moiiey market. 

In consequence of the Great these conditions haye been 
considerably accentuated, the enormous cost of the conflict 
having resulted in an unparalleled rise in the expenditure 
and revenue of the belligerent states. Apart from these more 
immediate factors. Government activity has tended to increase 
very considerably in modem times, and has necessitated a 
corresponding growth in public expenditure and in public 
revenue. 

In the first place, the great increase in population has in itself - 
entailed an extension of State activity and of the necessary 
outlay. Secondly, as society has progressed and wealth has 
mcreased State and municipal enterprise have been extended 
in the various directions indicated in the preceding chapter, 
as for example on the provision of schools, public libraries, parks, 
baths and museums. Furthermore, State interference on behalf 
of the poor, the sick, the unemployed and the economically wealc \ 
has not been possible without considerable outlay. Finally 
must be mentioned the vast increase in the expenditure of modem 
States, which has become necessary in order to provide for the 
adequate defence and security of the community. 

Illustration of tliis ^owth is afforded by the fact that the 
public expenditure of Britain (exclusive of municipal expenditure) 
increased forty-fold between 1685 and 1841, during which period 
population increased only three-fold. The increase was ' con- 
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tinued steadily until the outbreak of war in 1914, at which time 
the annual State expenditure was approximately four times as 
great as it was eighty years previously. The vast increase 
caused by the Great War may be judged from the statement 
that, whereas in 1913-14 British annual expenditure was £197 
millions, in 1917-18 it had increased to £2696 millions, and still 
remains in the neighbourhood of £800 millions, approximately 
four times the pre-war total. 

Glassification of .Public Expenditure. 

Public expenditure falls under two broad headings, national 
and local, according as it is incurred by the central government 
or by one of the various kinds of local authority which exist in 
a modem community. The former includes expenditure on 
such general services as defence and the provision of the currency, 
while the flatter refers to expenditure on services which are mainly 
of local interest and benefit, such as the supply of urban water, 
street lighting, and the control of sanitation. 

• Necessarily, however, the two classes must overlap to some 
extent, and it is usual to recognise an intermediate class known 
as semi-national services, “ which are carried out by local 
authorities but wliich are not exclusively for the benefit of a 
particular locality, the State having so marked an interest in their 
efficiency that it retains a measure of control over their ad- 
ministration, and contributes part of the cost Examples 
of services under the joint control of the central and local 
governments in this country are the provision of education, 
the administration of the poor law, and the maintenance of main 
roads. In the case of education much of the control is in the 
hands of local authorities, and much of the necessary funds 
-are provided by local rates, supplemented, however, by grants 
from the State, to the extent of one-half of the maintenance 
fund so far as elementary education is concerned. Poor Law 
relief is also administered by the local authorities, and most of 
the necessary fimds are obtained from local rates. 

The general tendency in modem communities is to delegate 
to the local authorities the administration of such matters and 
expenditure as cliiefly concern local interests, the State exercising 
a general control with the object of ensuring uniformity, simplicity 
and economy. 

In regard to the more detailed classification of public ex- 
penditure various methods have been adopted, but, conforming- 
to the treatment of the general subject of State intervention in 
the preceding chapter, we have expenditure, first, on defence and 
security, . internal and external, i.e., on protective functions ; 
secondly, on' State economic activities, or commercial functions, 
including the facilitating, encouragement, regulation, and control 
of business ; and thirdly, on State social activities, especially 

' A. B. Cliff, Imperial Taxation, p. 6, 
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developmental functions, such as education, public health, housing, 
and poor relief. To these we must add expenditure on govern- 
ment and administration, including the cost of the legislature, 
the civil service, the royal family and its representatives ; and 
on debt services, involving the pa3nnent of interest on national 
and municipal debts, and on the necessary services connected 
with their administration. 

British National Expenditure. 

In April of each year the national accounts come up for 
review before the House of Commons, to wliich the national 
balance sheet — ^loiown as the Budget — is submitted by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer as the representative of the 
government. The Budget contains an account of the actual 
expenditure and reveriue during the previous financial year, 
and includes proposals for raising the necessary revenue to meet 
the estimated expenditure in the following year. 

National expenditure falls under two main headings : (1) Oo»- 
solidated Fund Semites, which are permanently authorised by 
Parliamentary authority and for which annual sanction is not 
required ; and (2) Supply Services, which are voted annually by 
the House of Commons, and are subject to such modification as 
may be decided after debate in the House. The table on page 581, 
showing the actual expenditure for 1923-24 and the Budget 
for the following year, 1924-25, will serve to elucidate the fore- 
going explanation and at the same time give some indication of 
the magnitude of the national expenditure and of its appropriation 
to the various services already described. 

British Local Expenditure. 

Local expenditure during recent years has naturally kept 
pace with the considerable increase in national expenditure, but 
since the Armistice additional outlay on local matters has been 
necessitated for several reasons. In the first place may be 
mentioned the appreciable increases in the cost of living, in 
salaries and wages of officials, and in the prices of materials 
required for various local services. Secondly, considerable 
municipal work which was necessarily deferred during the war 
period has been undertaken since the armistice, while additional 
schemes have been instituted in order to provide work for the 
growing number of unemployed. Thirdly, considerable expendi- 
ture has been incurred on building schemes in an endeavour to 
relieve the housing shortage in many parts of the country, and, 
finally, an appreciable part of the increase is attributable to the 
additional number of persons obtaining poor relief in consequence 
of the abnormal depression. 

The extent of the expansion in British local expenditure 
during recent years is indicated by the great increase which has ' 
taken place in the local revenue. Whereas in the financial year 
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1913-14 total receipts from local rates in England and Wales 
amounted to approximately £71 millions (38s. lid. per head of 
the population), the total for 1921-22 was in excess of £173 
millions (£4, 11s. 4d. per head). 


Actual National Expenditure, 1923-24, and 
Budget Estimates, 1924-5. 



1923-24. 

Actual. 

1924-25. 

Estimates. 



(000 omitted). 


CONSOUDATED FoND SERVICES : 
National Debt Services 

Sinking Funds, including Termin- 
able Annuities 

£ 

307,309 

40,000 

£ 

£ 

305,000 

45,000 


Total Debt Services 

Boad Fund .... 
Payments to Northern Ireland 
Exchequer .... 
Payments to Local Taxation 
Accounts, etc. 

Land Settlement 

Other Consolidated Fund Charges 

347,309 

14,090 

3,967 

13,662 

1,209 

2,803 

383,040 

350,000 

15,000 

3,500 

13,150 

750 

2,440 

384,840 




Supply Services ; 

Army 

Navy 

Air Force .... 

43.600 

52.600 
9,600 


45,000 

55,800 

14,511 


Fighting Forces 

Civil Services .... 
Customs and Excise 1 

Inland Kevenue / 

Post Office Services . 

105,800 

239,366 

10,823 

49,811 

405,800 

115,311 
227,573 
/ 4,740 
\ 6,481 
51,081 

405,186 




' Total Expenditure . 


£788,840 


£790,026 

Surplus of Bevenue, 1923-24 (see Table on 
page 6S6, jmst) ..... 

£48.329 




Grants in Aid of British Local Expenditure. 

A distinction is sometimes drawn between onerous and 
beneficial local expen^ture. The^ former term is applied to 
expenditure which is enforced by the central authority (through 
the Ministry of Health) because it may be expected to bring 
national advantage, as, for example, expenditure on poor relief, 
public health, the maintenance of pohce, education, and the 
provision of limatic asylums. On the other hand, beneficial 
expenditure is that which is rmdertaken mainly on local re- 
sponsibility and is followed by direct local advantage, such as 
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outlay on drainage, water supplies, and street lighting. The 
distinction is, however, frequently difiScult to define with any 
degree of exactitude. Such services as poor relief are as 
beneficial locally as they are to the nation generally. An 
improved big b road may be of first national impor^nce, and it 
may also confer, inestimable benefit on private and business 
persons living in the vicinity. 

Nevertheless, the distinction has been recognised in practice 
by the m alon g of annual subventions, called “ grants-in-aids ”, . 
from the National Exchequer to the local authorities, in order 
to cover part of the so-called “ onerous ” expenditure. The 
system was commenced in 1832 with the Education grant of 
£20,000 for school buildings. It was afterwards considerably 
extended, but has since been modified. Originally all grants 
were made by Parliament from the consolidated fund, but although 
some payments of this nature are still made, most of the contri- 
butions from the national exchequer consist of actual appro- 
priations to the Local Taxation Account of fixed proportions 
of certain national taxes, while the collection and levying of a 
number of licences (e.g., game, dog, gun and carriage licences) 
are actually left in the hands of the local powers. 

The making of grants from national to local accoimts has 
been the subject of widespread controversy. On the one hand, 
it is contended that there are distinct limits to the form and 
amount of taxation which may be raised by a local body, and 
consequently, iE work of national importance has to be undertaken 
by a local authority, it is only right that it should be financially 
assisted by the central authority. Secondly, it is maintained 
that the system of subvention acts as a stimulus to the under- 
taking by local bodies of work which is of importance from 
the standpoint of national efficiency, and especially when the 
local authorities have not the financial means or the initiative to 
undertake activities which are now recognised as being socially 
and economically necessary. Thirdly, they are advocated as re- 
ducing inequality of burden as between one district and another, 
and as enabling a relatively poor district to obtain the advantages 
of such benefits as education -and improved conditions of health. 
Finally, it is held that the system permits of an efficient, 
uniform, and more directive control by the Government, wliich 
can, therefore, apply its centralised experience and knowledge 
for the benefit of aU localities in the country. , Such regulation 
and co-ordination -tends to' a distribution of advantages, and 
favourably reacts on national efficiency. - 

Objection is raised to the principle of subvention because it 
is said to encourage extravagance in local expenditure, over 
which there is little Parliamentary control and no guarantee 
of economy or of efficient administration. Furthermore, it is 
held that contributions should be avoided which cannot, by their 
nature, be arranged on any equitable basis as between one district 
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and another, and which are liable to be affected by parliamentary 
corruption. 

On the whole it would appear that some such form of State 
assistance is inevitable under modem conditions, vith the 
constant growth in the number and variety of functions discharged 
^ by the local authorities, but it is possible that the arrangements 
which have developed in somewhat haphazard fashion under 
pressure of emergency may be systematised and still further 
co-ordinated so as to achieve greater efficiency and uniformity. 
On the other hand, “ the golden mean between local autonomy 
and' bureaucratic control by the national government needs to 
be kept, and the first and most important step towards securing 
that ideal is an educated public opinion, enlightened ideals of 
'civic responsibihty and a proper sense of pubhc rights and duties 

Public Expenditure in Relation to Production and 
Distribution. 

It will be clear at this stage without further explanation 
that public expenditure may have very important effects on 
production. As we have seen, much of the activity of modem 
governments is directed to increase the productivity of the 
community, while in many cases actual productive functions are 
undertaken by the State itself. In relation to distribution, 
also, we have indicated that government may intervene to secure 
Tninimiim rates’ of wages and to protect the worker generally 
against exploitation by unscrapulous employers. In this way 
government effort and outlay may, in the long run, have 
important infiuences on the distribution of the national dividend, 
but we may note also one or two further effects. In the first 
place, revenue may be raised by the taxation of one class in the 
community, and expended in the provision of goods, services, or 
amenities which mostly benefit other classes, and possibly these 
only. An outstanding example of such direct transference of 
wealth from one class to another is the provision of old age 
pensions by the taxation of estates passing at death. A more 
usual example is that of expenditure on State education and 
on the social . amenities generally. Undoubtedly the greatest 
benefit of such services acemes to the working classes, although 
the greater part of the cost of their provision is obtained by the 
taxation of Iiigher grades of society. Of even more pronounced 
effect is the provision during recent years of much of the 
expenditure on defence and armaments by a great increase in 
the taxation of the wealtliier classes. Taxation of small incomes 
has not been appreciabl}' increased, but larger incomes have in 
some cases been reduced by approximately one half. Li 1924, 
for example, incomes of £150 a year would be reduced by direct 
and indirect taxation to the net value of approximately £135, 

^ Lever, Primer of Taxation, p. 102. 
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whereas an income of £50,000 would be reduced by practically 
fifty per cent. 

Clearly such measures must have a marked influence on 
the distribution of the national dividend, and tend indirectly 
to achieve the great object of many social reformers. If such 
redistribution results in a more equable apportionment of .the 
national dividend, and thereby adds to the general productivity^' 
of the community, it is justmed on both moral and economic 
grounds. The extension of such principles is, however, subject 
to two great dangers. On the one hand, the classes which receive 
such assistance may diminish their efforts to save and to provide 
on their own behalf, while the classes who are deprived of their 
savings by heavy taxation may find less incentive to accumu- 
late wealth, and consequently lower the supply oi that capital 
which is of such importance to a progressive and productive 
community. Moreover, the psychological effects of such redis- 
tribution on the minds of producers may so discourage enterprise 
as to dimini.sh seriously the amount of wealth produced, and 
thus lower the general welfare by causing an aU-round fall in the 
standard of living. (Refer also to pages 38 and 596.) 

Public Revenue. ^ 

The provision of adequate revenue to meet the ever-increasing 
expenditure of the modern State is obviously a matter of 
considerable difficulty and intricacy, greatly emphasised during 
recent years by the enormous outlay, of the various countries 
on defence, armaments, and more especially, war. In normal 
times every progressive community endeavours to meet its 
annual expenditure out of its annual income, which is obtained 
chiefly by taxation, but includes also certain smaller revenues 
such as those detailed below. Few modem states, however, 
have been able to “ live within their incomes ”, and, in recent 
years particularly, resort has had to be made to various forms' 
of loaning, from the public or from other nations, in order to cover 
deficits and extraordinary expenditure. For the present, however, 
our attention will be conffiied to the broad question of taxation, and 
the consideration of public loaning is deferred to a later chapter; 

Glassification of Public Revenue. 

The elements which account for the total annual income of 
government necessarily vary considerably in different countries, 
but the more usual permanent revenues of a modem community 
may be classified as follows : — 

1. Regtjlab Revenues, inoluding 

(a) Revenues ■ from State Ownership of (a) land and 
buildings, or (6) of productive undertakings. Examples 
of. the latter are incomes from postal services and railways 
under State control, and from gas, electricity and trans- 
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port undertaldngs under municipal control. Under the 
former heading may be mentioned the income from the 
British Crown lands, and from government or municipal 
buildings and housing schemes. 

(&) Revemies from Private Incomes, including taxation 
in all its forms, and fees for non-economic services such 
as the issue of gun and marriage licences. 

2. Irbegulab, RiEVENues, including such items as fines, 
penalties, ^ts, indemnities, escheats and forfeitures. 

- The revenues obtained from State ownership are the result 
of direct economic charges on specific persons for services rendered, 
as, for example, the supply of gas or electricity, the transmission 
of letters, parcels, and telegrams, the carriage of persons or of 
goods by rail and road, and the hiring of land or buildings. In 
such cases, the State occupies a position little difierent from that 

Actual National Revenue, 1923-24, and 
Budget Estimates, 1924-25. 



1923-24. 1924-26. 

Actual. Estimates. 

(000 omitted). 

Revenue fkom Taxation : 

Customs 

Excise 

Motor Vcliiole, etc.. Duties 
Estate, etc., Duties . 

Stamp Duties .... 
Land Tax, Inhabited House Duty 
and Mineral Rights Duty 
Property and Income Tax 

Super Tax .... 

Excess Profits Duty (net) , 
Corporation Profits Tax . 

£ 

119,958 

147,970 

14,691 

67,800 

21,670 

2,760 

269,331 

60,640 

Nil 

23,340 

£ 

£ 

101,800 

136,900 

16,600 

56.000 

21.000 

1,260 

265,000 

61,000 

8,000 

20,000 

£ 

Total Tax Revenue . 

t 

Non-Tax Revenue; 

Postal Receipts 

Telegraph Receipts . 

Telephone Receipts . 

Crown Lands (net) . 

Interest on Sundry Loans, etc. . 
Miscellaneous : 

Ordinary Receipts 

Special Receipts . 

£32,840 

6,670 

14,390 

920 

12,607 

16,981 

36,801 

718,060 

£33,260 

5,500 

14,760 

900 

12,250 

11,860 

30,000 

686,650 

Total Non-Tax Revenue . 


119,109 


108,500 

Total Revenue . 


£837,169 


£794,060 


Surplus of Bevenue over Expenditure, 1923-24 £48,329 
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of the private concern, and, generally spealdng, the charge made 
will be based on an economic estimation of the value or benefit 
of the service provided by the State. Similarly the various 
forms of irregular revenue are also specific ; they are imposed 
on and obtained from particular persons in consequence of the 
peculiar relationsliip of those persons to the State in its legal 
and authoritative capacity. The revenue derived from taxation- 
is in qmte a different category. 

British National Revenue. 

The figures on page 586 of the actual national revenue of this 
country for the financial year 1923-24, and of the Budget estimates 
for 1924-26, may be studied in conjunction with the figures of 
national expenditure for the same years given on a previous 
page. Together the tables include the national balance-sheet 
items and the Budget estimates for the years in question. The 
figures in the table on the preceding page will indicate the various 
sources from which the national revenue is derived, and also the 
relative importance of those sources. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF TAXATION 
The Nature of Taxation. 

Taxes are levied upon practically aU persons in the community 
to cover the cost of services rendered by the State for the benefit 
of the community generally. They differ from tlie specific 
revenues previously described in that they are exacted for benefits 
which cannot be traced to particular individuals, but which are 
assumed to be equally beneficial to all individuals in- the 
community. Consequently, we may define a tax as a com~ 
pulsory contribution made to government, binder stated conditions, 
and not in return for a specific service render^. If a person 
wishes to own a motor-car, to carry a gun or to keep a dog, the 
State decrees that he shall pay a licence for the privilege. But 
no specific service is rendered by the State. in connection with 
the motor-car, gun or dog. Again, everyone who uses tea or. 
sugar contributes in the price paid a certain proportion to the 
revenue of the State, but this contribution has no reference to 
any specific service rendered by the State, and the tax is not 
intended to apply to any specific individual or individuals. The - 
money is required and is applied for the general purposes of the 
community and (with a few exceptions) is accordingly demanded 
from all who choose to live within its boundaries. 

Taxes are, therefore, a price paid by individuals in a epm- 
mumty for the services of Government, but “the essence of a 
tax as distinguished from other charges by Government is the 
absence of any direct quid pro quo between the taxpayer and the 
public authority 

. Taussig, Priiici'ples of Economics, Ch. Ixvi. 1. 
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Glasses of Taxes. 

Various classes of taxes may be distinguished in most modern 
systems. Propm'tional taxes are those which vary in direct 
proportion to the value of the income or property taxed. A 
^ general income tax of, say. Is. in the £ would be an examijle of 
^ a proportional impost, as the amount obtamed from each person 
would be directly proportional to his income. In the same 
class are included import duties on various commodities, as the 
amounts of such duties are directly proportional to the weight 
or value of the commodity taxed. 

Progressive taxes are those the rale of which increases with the 
increase in the clear net income of the person or clear armual 
value of the property taxed. The essential of progressive 
taxation is that the tax should demand a proportional sacrifice 
from the persons contributing thereto. In practice this system 
is applied by levjdng increased rates of tax on incomes which 
faU between certain mcreasing limits. 

' Regressive taxes are those the rate of which diminishes with the 
increase in the value of the taxed property or income. In other 
words smaller incomes are taxed at a higher rate than larger 
incomes. Examples of this form of tax are difficult to find as 
they are now generally regarded as unjust. 

Degressive taxes involve the taxation of larger incomes at a 
higher rate than smaller incomes, but they differ from progressive 
taxes in that the sacrifice entailed may not be proportional ; 
i.e., the tax on the larger income may mean a lower relative 
sacrifice than on the smaller income. 

Rates, — The sums exacted by the central government by 
national taxation are usually described as taxes, in contra- 
distinction to rates, which are levied by the local authorities to 
defray local expenditure. Although, in a discussion of the 
principles of taxation, it may be assumed that both forms are 
included, certain distinctions should be noted. In the first 
place, rates are invariably a direct charge on the aimual value 
. of real property, i.e,, land and bvuldmgs, whereas taxes may be 
levied either directly on real or personal property (i.e., movable 
goods or chattels), and may be reckoned on the annual capital 
value of such property. Secondly, rates vary in amount according 
to the locality, whereas taxes usually apply uniformly throughout 
/ the community. 

“ A Direct tax is one which is demanded from the very persons 
who, it is intended or desired, should pay it The income tax 
is generally regarded as such a tax, for, as a rule, it must be 
borne by the person from whom it is demanded, and that person 
is generally unable to recoup himself from anyone else. In 
practice, however, business men may include in their charges 
for goods and services a certain proportion to cover their 

^ J. S. Jilill, Principles of Polifical Economy, Book V. ni. 1. 
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anticipated income tax payment. Other examples of direct 
taxes are death duties and the various licence duties imposed 
in this country. 

“ Indirect taxes are those which are demanded from one person 
in the expectation and intention that he shall indemnify hi m self 
at the expense of another”.^ Most import duties fall vdthin 
this category, as, for example, the duties on sugar, tea, and" 
tobacco. They are paid in the first place by the importer, -but 
are ultimately borne by the consumer, to whom they are passed 
on in the price charged for the various commodities. 

The distinction between direct and indirect taxes wiQ be more 
clearly seen after the question of incidence has been discussed. 

Adam Smith’s Canons of Taxation. 

No discussion of the principles of taxation could be complete 
without a reference to the famous “ canons ” of taxation which 
were laid down by Adam Smith in his Wealth of Nations.'^ 
Although the theory of taxation has been considerably extended 
since the days of Adam Smith, his propositions are still funda- 
mentally true and form an excellent basis for further inquiry. 
For the sake of clearness each of the four canons is given under 
an indicative heading : 

1. Equality. — “ The subjects of every State ought to 
contribute towards the support of the government, as nearly as 
possible in proportion to their respective abilities ; that is, in 
proportion to ike revenue which they respectively enjoy under 
the protection of the State. ... In the observation or neglect 
of this maxim consists what is called the equality or in- 
equality of taxation 

By “ equality ” in this connection is^ meant equality of 
sacri^e, and not necessanly of amount paid-. As we shall 
see below, most discussion concerning taxation centres 
around the best method of ensuring relative sacrifice, or 
equity, which more clearly expresses the conception. 

2. Certainty. — “ The tax which each individual is bound 
to pay, ought to be certain, and not arbitrary. The time of pay- 
ment, the manner of payment, the quantity to be paid, ought all 
to be clear and plain to the contributor, and to every other person 

A tax which is to meet this requirement should be such 
that the taxpayer may know certairJy and without difficulty 
how much he will be called upon to pay, so that he can if 
necessary adjust his expenditure accordingly. Fruthermore, 
it should be certain from the point of view of the State ; 
i.e., the Government should be able to estimate the probable 
yield of a tax with a fair degree of accuracy, and it should 
be able to determine fairly accurately when the funds derived 

* L S. Mill, Principles of Politiedl Economy, Book V. in. 1. 

Book V., Chap. II. n. See also Chapter 35. 
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therefrom^ will be placed at its disposal. Certainty, there- 
fore, implies adequate publicity, and also the elimination of 
any element of speculation which may be avoided by the 
exercise of ordinary care on the part of the Government. 
It also involves an absence of arbitrary exaction, either by 
the State itself or by those of its representatives who are 
responsible for tax collection, and so an avoidance of that 
economic waste wliich is inseparable from an irregular or 
uncertain system. The publicity and discussion given to 
the Budget proposals in the English system of taxation 
and the necessity for obtaining Parliamentary sanction are 
guarantees of the certainty of the taxes imposed. The 
expression “ an old tax is no tax ” admirably expresses the 
advantages of a tax which is well known and well provided 
for in the monetary calculations of business men and of 
private individuals. The community cannot immediately 
adapt itself to a new tax, and in the adjustment much 
inconvenience and inequity may be caused. 

3. Convenience. — “ Every tax ought to be levied at the 

time, or in the manner, in which it is most likely to be convenient 
for the contributor to pay it. A tax upon the rent of land or 
of houses, payable at the same term at which such rents are 
usually paid, is levied at the time when it is most likely to 
be convenient for the contributor to pay ; or when he is 
most likely to have the wherewithal to pay A convenient 
tax is justified on the grounds of productivity and good 
government, and also from the point of view of the taxpayer, 
particularly when he belongs to the poorer class in the 
community. The greater the convenience the less the 
waste of time and of resources involved m the collection 
and payment. Taxes on commodities usually conform to 
this requirement because they are paid in very small amounts 
in the price paid by the consumer, and are consequently not 
noticed at the time of payment. Taxes on luxuries are 
specially convenient as the consumer may choose the time 
and of his expenditure on such articles, and con- 

sequently pays the impost when his convenience is best 
suited. An attempt to meet the principle of convenience 
is made also in connection with the Bri^h income tax on 

workers, who are assessed on a quarterly basis and 
allowed to pay by instalments during the succeeding quarter. 
On the other hand, the income tax may be regarded as 
contravening the canon of convenience in so far as it makes 
necessary the compilation of complicated returns, and 
frequently necessitates interviews with the Government 
officials and the employment of accountants^ to make the 
necessary returns. 

4. Economy. — “ Every tax ought to be so contrived as both 
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to take out and to keep out of the pockets of the people as little as 
possible over and above what it brings into the public treasury 
of the State 

To conform -with the principle here established, a tax 
should be so levied that as much of it as possible is received 
by the State for State service, with the least possible cost of 
collection and administration and the least possible economic 
disadvantage to the taxpayer and to the country as a whole. 
In other words, the cost of collection and the loss to the 
individual and to the community should be small in pro- 
portion to the proceeds. Taxes break tliis rule if a large 
and expensive staff is required for their collection and super- 
vision, or if they impose restrictions on trade and industry, 
or if they cause unnecessary vexation on the part of the 
payers, or if third parties benefit from the tax. An example 
of the last condition may arise in the case of a tax on raw 
material rather than on the manufactured commodity, 
because, in the first place, each middleman tends to add a 
certain proportion of profit to the price which he pays, 
and that price may include the amount of .the tax, and. 
secondly, a greater outlay of capital and interest is required 
at each stage to cover the tax which has previously been 
paid. Third parties also benefit if the proportion of. tax 
which may equitably be applied to a given article is smaller 
than the usual business fractional price, in wliich case the. 
nearest ^d. or Id. per article may be charged, to the detriment 
of the consumer. 

Taxes on commodities wliich are detrimental to con- 
sumers, e.g., drugs and alcoholic liquors, are economical 
in so far as they not only perform a useful social service in 
discouraging detrimental and unproductive. expenditure, but 
also yield a revenue at the same time. The canon of economy 
may be regarded as being extended in the general economic 
principle that a tax should interfere as little as possible 
with the productive activities and general efficiency of the 
cornmunity. Taxation of any kind is clearly uneconomical 
which aims at securing a maximum revenue without 
allowing sufficiently for the effects on national productivity 
of the various taxes imposed. A tax should not check the 
growth of capital or cause it to emigrate to other countries. 

The system of storing imported taxable goods in bonded 
warehouses under Government supervision tends not only 
to greater convenience so far as traders are concerned -but_ 
also to an economy in expense, for interest on the tax payment 
is saved by the importer from the time of arrival of the 
goods to the time of removal from bond. 
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Further Principles of Taxation. 

The foUo'wing further principles for a good system of taxation 
, have be'en added by later writers to the four canons laid down 
by Adam Smith : — 

5. Productivity.— From the point of view of the 
Government, a tax should be productive of revenue. Con- 
sequently, one large tax which is known to be productive 
is to be preferred to several small taxes the collection of 
which involves much time and expense. On the other 
hand, the endeavour to ensure productivity should not be 
based on too short-sighted a view, and no tax should be 
imposed which may tend to diminish the economic resources 
of the community. 

This principle was recognised by Adam Smith, and led 
him to advocate that reform of the confused multitude of 
British customs duties which was afterwards carried into 
effect. On the other hand, it is sometimes contended that 
the application of the principle of concentration has been 
carried to excess in this country, and that the burden of 
indirect taxes has been accentuated by its imposition on a 
few commodities rather than on a large number of articles. 

6. Elasticity. — The system of taxation should contain 
at least some taxes which will permit of an increase in the 
rate and in the yield m order to meet sudden or exceptional 
demands for revenue, without necessitating an increase in 
expenditure on administration or collection. Under the 
same heading may be included the advantages of a tax 
which automatically provides an increased return as wealth 
and population increase. The income tax is the outstanding 
example of an elastic tax, and its advantages in this respect 
have been well exploited to meet the heavy war and post- 
war expenditure of recent years. Increased taxes on com- 
modities may, of course, cause a falling off in the demand 
for such commodities, and a consequent decrease in the 
total yield. Taxes on stimulants are said to be an exception 
to this rule, and tend to give increasing returns as wealth 
and population increase. 

7. Simplicity. — ^Finally V a system of taxation should 
be simple, plain, and intelligible to the common under- 
standing 

The great difficulty arises in connection with the first of 
these canons or principles, or with what is sometimes described 
as the poUUccd or ethical principle of taxation. Various inter- 
pretations have been given to the principle of equality, and 
these we mil now proceed to discuss. IncidentaUy we may 
note tiiat the other, principles which are summarised above are 

’ G. Amitage Smith, Principles and Methods of Taxation, p. 64. 
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frequently referred to as Administrative. Principles or Precepts ; 
they are regarded as the fundamental rules which should be 
applied as far as is possible in any fiscal system. 

The Political or Ethical Principle of Taxation. 

Clearly the mostljoaportant principle involved in any system 
of taxation is that of the equality or justice of the burden imposed 
on each individual. The functions of government are conducted 
for the benefit of all members of the community, and ii) is 
reasonable that each member should contribute a fair proportion 
of the expenses necessarily incurred -in the discharge of those 
functions. If all incomes were equal, and if individual circum- 
stances were much the same, it is conceivable that a reasonably 
fair tax system would exact the same monetary contribution. 
from each person. But in a modern community great in- 
equalities exist both in relative incomes and in relative circum- 
stances. Consequently, much difficulty and controversy has 
arisen in regard to the method of securing equality and justice 
in modern systems of taxation, and a number of theories have 
been propounded with this object, some of which have been applied 
from time to time in most countries in one form or another. 

The Benefit or “ Quid pro Quo ” Theory. 

One of the earliest conceptions regarding taxation was that 
the contribution exacted from each person should be propor- 
tionate to the benefits, such as protection and justice, derived 
by that person from the State. A tax was regarded as a payment 
made by each individual in return for benefits received from 
government. The idea may have originated in the period when 
feudal services due to the l^g or to an overlord were commuted 
for an actual money payment, but it is clearly inapplicable to 
modern conditions, and tends to absurd conclusions. It would 
be obviously unjust and also impracticable to demand the 
heaviest contribution from the weakest members of society, 
who may be assumed to benefit most from the protection and 
security afforded by government. Furthermore, if benefit 
derived is to be measured in proportion to the possession of 
real property, it is clear that the holder of large estates should 
contribute most. But as Bastable points out: “ If security 
is to be sold like an ordinary commodity, there ought, on the \ 
strictest commercial principles, to be some allowance made to 
the purchaser of a large quantity ”?■ 

It is clearly impossible to state what proportion of the benefits, 
of central government accrue to particular individuals, and this 
theory of taxation is consequently of little modem importance 
in coimection with national finance, although its effects may be 
traced in the local system of rating, where individual contri- 

' Public Finance, p. 299 . 
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bution is demanded according to the value and size of a house, 
such standards being apparently regarded as indicative of the 
relative benefit received from local government. 

The Principle of Proportionate Taxation. 

In his first canon Adam Smith lays down the principle that 
the subjects of the State should contribute to its support' as 
nearly as possible in proportion to their abilities, and proceeds 
to explain that abilities may be measured by the amount of 
revenue enjoyed under the protection of the State. But although 
the general conception of ability to pay may be accepted, it is 
clear on a little consideration that ability in this respect cannot 
be judged merely by monetary income. If, for example, one- 
fifth of all incomes were taken by the State, a person earning 
£10 per week would contribute £2, while a workman earning 
50s. would be called upon to pay 10s. Obviously the sacrifice 
in the latter case would be much greater than in the former case. 
Furthermore, the ability to pay of a man with a large family is 
clearly not the same as that of a bachelor ■with the same income. 
Other inequalities for which allowances should be made are the 
differences in real earnings, due to the many factors which have 
been discussed in an earlier chapter, such as the probable working 
bfe of the earner of the income, the expenses which may be 
required to maintain liis position, and circumstances connected 
with the employment which may adversely affect the worker's 
health. Money income alone cannot, therefore, be regarded as 
a just measure of ability to contribute. 

The Principle of Equality of Sacrifice. 

The objections to a purely proportionate system led J. S. Mill 
and other writers to seek some principle which would involve 
an equality of sacrifice on the part of all taxpayers. For example. 
Mill states : “ Equality of taxation, therefore, as a maxim of 
politics, means equality of sacrifice. It means apportioning the 
contribution of each person towards the expenses of government, 
so that he shall feel neither more nor less inconvenience from 
his share of the payment than every other person experiences 
from his But his practical suggestion that a minimum income 
should be exempt from tax, while all incomes above this should 
contribute in proportion, did not go far towards attaining equality, 
although it involved a certain slight progression in the amoimt 
of tax as the income increased. This principle of progression is, 
as we shall see below, now recognised as a necessary attribute of 
a fiscal system. 

Mill’s contribution to the theory of taxation is important 
in that he emphasised the necessity for equality of sacrifice, and, 
in spite of the difficulty of applying the idea in practice, it is 

^ PrincijUes of Poliiical Eronomi/, Book V. ii. 2. 
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now widely accepted that taxation should involve a, proportional 
real sacrifice from all members of the community, i.e., that, so 
far as is possible, persons should be left in the same relative 
positions after payment of taxes as they were before. 

The Progressive Principle of Taxation. 

In order to achieve this proportional real sacrifice the ' 
principle proposed is that of 'progression, the idea that was 
indicated by i.e., that the rate of tax should increase with 
the amoTmt of income subject to tax. The conception is based 
on the following three broad assumptions : (1) that the utility 
of income to individuals generally may be regarded as equal; 
(2) that the utility diminishes with each addition to income 
and that with such additions the amount spent on luxuries 
tends to increase ; and (3) that expenditure on necessaries is 
more vital to national strength and efficiency than expenditure 
on luxuries. The last two assumptions are clearly closer to the 
truth than the first, for it cannot strictly be accepted that the 
utilities of incomes are equal for different persons : the income 
of a man with a large family must have a greater utility to its 
possessor than the utility of an equal income to a bachelor. 

The assumptions are, however, sufficiently accurate to form 
a working basis for a progressive system, in which the essential 
features are the exemption of a minimum income and the taxation 
of incomes above the minimum at increasing rates. The basic 
idea is that, after a certain point, successive increments of wealth 
bring a diminishing degree of titility, and consequently that 
increasing rates of taxation involve a less degree of disutility. 

The great difficulty in the practical application of the pro- 
gressive principle lies in the framing of a rational scheme which 
will involve equal sacrifices from aU taxpayers. By what 
standard are such relative sacrifices to be ju%ed ? Even if we 
accept the broad view that equal incomes bring equal utility to 
different persons, it is clearly very difficult to malce allowances ' 
for the psychological factors involved in the idea of sacrifice, 
and any system of graduation must necessarily be arbitrary. 
So much depends on individual circumstances that it is obviously 
impossible to devise a perfectly equitable basis. Furthermore, 
it is objected that the system of progression is open to abuse '; 
it may be applied in order to confiscate the savings of the 
wealthier classes, and is in any case a form of appropriation of 
property which is detrimental to saving and to production 
generally, and wliich may lead to the transference of capital to 
other countries. However, “ on the whole the argument for 
graduation on a rational and moderate scale seems to be valid ; 
it helps to satisfy the demands of equity and productiveness, 
if the principle be limited in its application to a few direct taxes 
in a mixed system. 'As regards the Estate duty”, (i.e.,. in the 
English system) “ the ability to pay is .unquestionably greater 
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in the case of larger legacies, and it is just that their contributions 
to taxation, though considerable, should be also at a higher 
rate”.i The principle of progression is also recognised in 
the Snglish system of taxation by the allowance of various 
rebates to the payer of income tax in respect of children and 
dependants. 

The Financial Principle of Taxation. 

The purely proportional system of taxation already considered 
is sometimes advocated on financial groimds alone. It is 
maintained that taxation is concerned soldy with the raising 
of money for public expenditure, and should not, therefore, be 
concerned with principles of equity or of ability to pay. The 
aim of the tax-gatherer, so it is held by the exponents of this 
theory, should be to obtain the necessary revenue with as little 
trouble and discontent to the public as possible. “The aim 
of finance is to raise the largest sum of money with the least 
trouble ”. Accordingly, each person should be required to pay 
in proportion to his income, and the wealthy should pay more 
than the poor in the degree that their incomes are greater, but 
m that degree only. The result of such a system would 
accordingly be to leave undisturbed the existing distribution of 
incomes between various classes and also the relative positions 
of different individuals. 

A similar financial principle is that which is sometimes 
described as the “ cjmical “ theory of taxation, which is based 
on the maxim attributed to the French minister Colbert, “ Pluck 
the goose with as little squealing as possible ”. In other words, 
it is mamtained by the upholders of this principle that the art 
of taxation and the essential task of the legislature is to obtain 
the necessary revenue with as little vexation and opposition 
as possible on the part of the taxpayers. Consequently, a tax 
may be regarded as good if it brings in a large net revenue without 
causing too much protest from taxpayers generally, or at least 
from those who have political power and influence. Although 
direct expression is rarely given to the principle here discussed, 
it nevertheless lies at the root, of modem methods of tax 
imposition and adjustment. Financial ministers are always 
tempted to foUow the line of least resistance, and the great 
proportion of indirect taxes in modem taxation systems is 
attributable to the desire to limit opposition as much as possible. 

The Faculty Theory or Principle of Taxation. 

Most modem economists adhere to what is known as the 
Faculty theory of taxation, which is based on the general 
principle that the subjects of a State should contribute -in 
proportion to their “ faculty ” or ability to pay. Faculty in 

> G, Armitago Smith, Principles and Methods of Taxation, p. G3. 
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this connection is to be judged by the monetary value of a man's 
taxable capacity, and accordingly the wealthy classes should 
contribute most because they have most available. Even where 
the general principle is accepted, however, there is no unanimity 
as to how faculty or ability to pay is to be measured, and various 
standards have been suggested, such as consumption, property, 
and income. The first of these is evidently inapplicable, for 
the consumption of the poorer classes is out of proportion to 
their ability to contribute to State expenditure. Property, also, 
is an inequitable basis. In the first place, property necessarily 
differs greatly in productiveness, and secondly, many people 
with little property have large incomes, and have consequently 
a greater ability to pay than people with large property but 
small incomes, as in the case of certain landowners in Britain, 

Income offers the best standard of ability to pay, and is the 
measurement usually adopted in modem communities, subject 
to suitable modifications and allowances to meet the fact that 
the utility of incomes varies considerably according to the 
circumstances and responsibilities of the receiver. Thus, the 
modern conception of the faculty theory allows for the exemption 
of a certain minimum on the economic grounds that ‘‘ taxation 
which diminishes the general efficiency of labour diminishes the 
whole faculty of the State ” (Mcholson). Secondly, the system 
of progression is advocated because the wealthier classes have 
the power to pay more than the poorer classes. Finally, an 
essential of the theory is its conception of the faculty to pay of 
the community as a whole : it implies that taxation should not 
interfere with the productivity of the community by so reducing 
profits as to lower the incentive to enterprise or by so reducing 
interest as to lower the incentive to accumulation, and thus 
favour the emigration of capital. 

The defect of the faculty theory is that it offers no perfect 
standard by which relative ability to pay may be measured. 
Nevertheless, it does not seem possible under present conditions 
to devise any general rule of equity which would meet all oases. 

The Social Principle of Taxation. > 

Many people who are dissatisfied with the mode of distri- 
bution of wealth in the modern State contend that taxation 
should be applied for socialistic as well as financial objects. In 
other words, they maintain that taxes should be so imposed as 
to achieve certain social aims as well as to provide revenue, 
and more especially to reduce the inequality of incomes 'and 
bring about a more equal distribution of wealth as between 
rich aind poor. The attainment of this object would, of course, 
necessitate the taxation of the wealthier classes more than in 
proportion to their incomes, possibly more than in proportion 
to their faculty to pay. Taxation on such principles cannot, 
however, be supported on the grounds of equity or productiveness, 
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for any sucli ai’bit.rary exaction could not but reduce saving, 
discourage tlu'ift, drive capital abroad, and so interfere vith 
production and economic jirogrcss. I'lurthermore, it seems 
possible that many socialistic and communist objects can be 
achieved bj' a careful application of revenue derived from 
general taxes to improve the general conditions of the poorer 
classes, while it has not j’ct been univcreally recognised that a 
redistribution of wealth and of income is a function to be under- 
taken by modern governments. {*Sco also page 6S4). 

Taxation for Regulating Consumption. 

Taxation is frcqucntl}' advocated and adopted in practice 
with the object of regulating and restricting the consumption of 
such commodities as drugs, alcoholic drijilcs and luxuries. In the 
first two cases the aim is said to be moral rather than economic 
and financial, but it frcqucntlj' happens in practice that taxes 
of this type are among the most productive so far as the ex- 
chequer is concerned. It has alioacly been mentioned that they 
comply admirably with the requisite of economy, not only by 
effecting a social service but also by pro\dding a revenue. 

TJie Practical Application of the Principles. 

It i-s clearly impossible to frame any S 3 'stem of taxation winch 
will meet the views of the advocatcs*^of all the i>rinciples men- 
tioned, nor is it jjossiblc to de\*ise a single tax which could be 
regarded ns satisfactory' from the point of view both of tax- 
jiaycj' and exchequer. The name of Jlr Hemy George is associ- 
ated with the suggestion that the whole of the national revenue 
should be raised by means of a “ Single Tax ” (cp. the ivipol unique 
of the Phy'siocrats, jiage CGI) imposed on land as the ultimate 
source of all wealth, but it is clear on slight consideration that 
the ap])nrent simplicity' of such a tax conceals insurmountable 
inequalities and jiractical difficulties. How would the tax be 
applied to those whose wealth docs not consist of land ? On 
whut basis would valuation be effected, and who would accept 
the vast task involved ? 

Recognition of such difficulties has led all modern states to 
institute a mixed system of taxation, including both direct and 
indirect taxes, wliich arc distributed on property, income, and 
consumption, the whole conforming, so far as is possible, with the 
various canons already' discussed. While the enormous ex- 
penditure of modern governments nccessaiily' gives considerable 
importance to the principle of productiveness, the canons of 
equity and of economy (in its n'idcst sense) cannot bo disregarded. 
Justice between the various classes is essential so far as it can 
be attained, and taxation which conforms to the general principle 
of equity is to be favoured even though it may' not yield the 
maximum economic benefit. Keveitheless, it is not possible to 
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devise a soheme which will satisfy all classes and individuals 
\mder the multitude of different circumstances which may exist 
in modern society. There are always some cases in which the 
conditions make the burden press more heavily than it would 
in other circumstances. But it is no doubt wiser and more 
satisfactory to adopt certain general principles than to- atterhpt 
to meet each individ^ual case. By so doing less inconvenience and 
fewer hardships will result. The best tax systems are based on 
no one principle ; they are usually a compromise between a 
number of systems, and have been devised as the result of long 
experience and careful consideration of the peculiar needs of 
the community concerned. 



CHAPTER 33 

THE INCIDENCE OF TAXATION 

Ix discussing the incidence of taxation we seek to determine 
by whom the taxes imposed by government are ultimatelj’- borne. 
We know, for example, that although the import duty on cigars 
is paid in the fii'st place by the importer, it is ultimately borne 
by the consumer, who pays a certain proportion of tax in respect 
of each cigar which he purchases. In technical language we say 
that the impact of the tax is upon the importer, whereas the 
incidence is upon the consumer. The impact of a tax is, there- 
fore, upon the person from whom the tax is collected, whereas 
the incidence is uiJon the person by whom the impost is eventually 
borne. 

The jiroccss b 3 ’' wliich the burden of a tax is transferred from 
one person to another (as from the importer to the consumer, 
in the example given) is described as the shifting or repercussion 
of a tax. A careful appreciation of the slufting process in respect 
of any tax is necessarily essential to a full conception of its 
incidence. Furthermore, u’e must observe that the ultimate 
effects of a tax ma}’’ be to exact from the bearer of its incidence 
a greater amount than is obtained in the first place by the State ; 
in the process of shifting from person to person minute additions 
may be made to the amount of the tax which is strictly pa 3 ’'able. 
This may arise because a middleman who has paid the necessary 
dutif expects to be recompensed for interest and for the advance 
of capital ; or because the amount of tax on an article usually 
sold singly to consumers may be less than the division of money 
used in the type of business, and accordingly the next higher 
unit is charged. For example, if a tax on bread came to one 
farthing a loaf, some bakers may for a time at least demand an 
extra halfpenny. 

Direct and Indirect Taxes Compared. 

The distinction between direct and indirect taxes was referred 
to at a previous stage in order to facilitate the discussion of the 
principles of taxation. Tlie understanding of incidence enables 
us to grasp the difference more clearly. Generally speaking, a 
di 7 ‘cct tax is one the impact and incidence of which are upon the 
same person, that person being the one upon whom the tax is 
actually levied by the State. On the other hand, a tax is indirect 
when its impact and incidence are upon different persons, as in 
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the case of the duty on cigars already considered. Sometimes, 
however, a tax which is intended to be direct is subject to a 
certain amount of shifting and becomes indirect. Eor example, 
the income tax is usually regarded as bmng direct ; it is intended 
by the State to be paid out of the income of the person upon 
whom it is imposed. But without doubt it frequently happens 
that slight additions to cover income tax are made to the, 
charges of business and professional men for goods and services 
sold to the public. 

It must not be supposed that a tax is indirect merely because 
it is collected from one person who pays on behalf of another. 
For example, the property tax under Schedule A of the British 
Income Tax is collected from the occupiers of premises, but in 
cases where the occupier is not himself the landlord but a tenant 
he is allowed to deduct from his next payment of rent the amount 
of tax paid by him to the Government. The same principle of 
taxation at the source is also extensively applied in connection 
with the income tax, aU companies and corporations being 
required to deduct income tax from dividends paid by them, 
and to pay the proceeds to the collector of taxes. The original 
payer of such taxes is, in effect, an agent for the purpose of the 
person by whom the tax is actually borne. The arrangement is 
clearly a particularly convenient and economical one for the 
Government, and is at the same time a safeguard against evasion. 

Most tax systems contain both direct and indirect taxes. As 
a rule the former are imposed on income, house’ property, land 
and estates passing at death, while the latter are cliiefly taxes 
on commodities, i.e., the customs and excise duties. There are 
in each case certain advantages and disadvantages as compared 
with. the other form of taxation, and consequentiy an endeavom? 
is sometimes made to utilise both forms so that the disadvantages 
of one may be to some extent offset by the advantages of the 
other. Gladstone, for example, held that an even balance should 
be^ maintaiaed between the two varieties, and for a long period 
this policy has been approximately followed in our fiscal system. 
In recent years, however, there is a marked tendency for the 
amount raised per head by direct taxation to be proportionately 
higher. 

The Advantages of Direct Taxes may he briefly sum- 
marised as follows : — 

I; Economy. — ^The cost of collection is low, and as the 
tax is paid direct to the State by the taxpayer or his agent, 
no wastage is incurred, and the sum received is approxi- 
mately that which is demanded. 

2. CEBTAiNTy. — The taxpayer knows exactly what he 
P^y> while the State is able to estimate the 
3neld fairly accurately, and to adjust its finances accordingly. 
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3. Equity. — ^The incidence of a direct tax is not difficult 
to judge, and as a general rule may be assumed to be upon 
the jierson taxed. Furthermore, direct taxation permits of a 
reasonabl}’- just system of progression, and permits also of 
certain adjustments to meet individual circumstances. 

4. Elasticity. — ^Direct taxes are very elastic, and their 
^eld automatically increases as wealth and population 
increase. The numerous adjustments in the British income 
tax durmg recent years admirably illustrate this principle, 
the rate having been subject to considerable increase in 
accordance udth the demands on the exchequer. 

5. Social Effect. — In pa 3 dng a direct tax the payers 
are made to feel that they contribute in person to the 
national exchequer. Consequently their civic consciousness 
is developed, and they take an intelligent interest in the 
spending of the national revenue. 

The Disadvantages of Direct Taxes include : — 

1. Inconvenience. — ^The taxes necessitate a fair amount 
of inconvenience to the taxpayer, in the compilation of 
forms and the suppljdng of returns to the collector. Further- 
more, the payment of such taxes in lump smns at certain 
times is not as convenient as the continuous payment of 
very small amounts in the case of indirect taxes on articles 
of consumption. Many people prefer to be taxed “ in the 
dark ” ; they unhesitatingly pay a small tax included in the 
selling price of a commodity, whereas few persons welcome 
the necessity of paying out a large sum in income tax or 
rates as their contribution to the national or local ffiaances. 

In many cases the demand for direct taxes falls at very 
inconvenient periods, wlule the Government is also involved 
in greater inconvenience than by indirect taxation, for the 
time of inspectors of taxes and local commissioners in each 
district is devoted chiefly to matters concerning direct 
taxation. These disadvantages are now being met to some 
extent by the simplification of forms and by arrangements for 
the payment of taxes by instalments. 

2. Possibility of Evasion. — A direct tax has been 
called “ a tax on honesty Evasion of the correct contri- 
bution is possible by the making of fraudulent returns, 
while payment may in some cases be altogether evaded. 

3. Inequality. — ^It is difficult to frame a just basis of 
assessment for aU classes. Any system must of necessity 
be arbitrary, although long experience and care may tend 
to remove inequalities. 

The balance of advantages and disadvantages is clearl}’’ in 
favour of direct taxation; and the objections are duo chiefly to 
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the methods of application and administration rather than to 
the principle involved. In this country, particularly, steps have 
quite recently been taken to remove certain of the objections 
which have Mtherto existed. 

The Advantages of Indirect Taxes are ; — 

1. Convenience. — ^Payment of small amounts of. taxes 
on commodities is very conveniently made at the time of 
purchase, and the taxpayer does not feel the burden as 
heavily as in the case of direct taxes. From. the point of 
view of the State also such taxes are very convenient, as they 
are collected in bulk from importers and manufacturers. 

2. Elasticity. — ^As a general rule and within limits ah 
indirect tax is elastic, but naturally much depends on the 
nature of the article, and on the demand therefor. For 
example, a small tax on necessaries may be slightly varied 
to meet circumstances ; it may be very productive of 
revenue, and its yield can be estimated 'fairly accurately. 
On the other hand, a tax (or an increase in the tax) on 
luxuries may result in a diminished demand and a falling 
off in revenue. Indirect taxes are therefore elastic when 
imposed on articles for which the demand is inelastic, and 
tend to low productiveness on articles for which demand is 
elastic. Furthermore, indirect taxes are elastic in the sense 
that their yield usuaUy increases or decreases with the rise 
and fall in population. This applies particularly to taxes 
on necessaries. 

3. Dieeicijlty of Evasion. — It is difficult to avoid the 
payment of indirect taxes when such taxes are included in 
the price of commodities purchased. 

4. Equity. — ^Indirect taxes usually conform to the prin- 
ciple of equity in that they demand a contribution from all 
classes, and enable those with small incomes to be reached 
as well as the more wealthy classes. Furthermore, indirect 
taxes on luxuries exact contribution from those who are 
best able to afford such payments. 

5. Social Benefit. — ^Indirect taxes on such commodities 
as drugs and stimulants perform a social and economic 
service in restricting consumption of articles which are 
detrimental to efficiency, and at the same time raising 
revenue. 


The Disadvantages of Indirect Taxes may be summarised 
under the following headings : — 

1. Inequality. — ^Indirect taxes are not always equitable. 
On each article the poor pay as much as the rich, i.e., the 
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taxes are proportionate rather than progressive. In the 
case of necessaries, the inec[uality is emphasised because a 
greater proportion of small incomes is spent on necessaries, 
and consequently the burden on the poor is relatively greater 
than on the rich. 

2. Uncertainty. — ^Except in the case of necessaries, 
the revenue from indirect taxes is not certain, while such 
taxes on luxuries give a lower yield in times of depression. 
There is also little certainty as to the amount of tax paid in 
any individual case, or in regard to the ultimate incidence 
of the tax. 

3. Uneconomcal. — Indirect taxes are uneconomical 
from the^ taxpayer’s point of view because, for reasons 
already given, he may be compelled to pay more than is 
actuallj’’ received by the State, each middleman requiring a 
small additional allowance in respect of his capital outlay 
on tax payment, and the cost of an article being frequently 
raised more than is necessitated by the tax imposed. Thfe 
is uneconomical from the point of view of the State also. 
Further, the cost of collecting such taxes is frequently heavy, 
as where customs and excise officials must maintain a careful 
supervision. On the other hand, the seller of such articles 
(e.g., a tobacconist) may be regarded as an impaid tax 
collector, 

4. SocoAL SiGNiiTCANCE. — The civic consciousness of the 
payers of an indirect tax is not stimulated in proportion to 
the pa 3 Tnent made. The method of raising such a tax is 
so indirect that the fact of paying a tax is itself obscured. 
This fashion of raising revenue is well in accordance with 
the “ cynical theory of taxation ”, as it permits of “ plucking 
the goose with as little squealing as possible 


The Importance of Incidence in a Tax System. 

The question of incidence is clearly of the greatest importance 
in connection with the framing of a system of taxation where an 
attempt is being made to adhere to the general canons already 
discussed, and particularly to the principle of equity or of ability 
to pay. The imposition of any tax is followed by both im- 
mediate and ultimate effects, or what are sometimes described 
as primary and secondary reactions. The former can be judged 
with a fair degree of accuracy, but the estimation of the ultimate 
results of a tax is a matter of considerable difficulty. Never- 
theless, no scheme of taxation which aims at securing a just 
distribution of the tax burden can fail to take account of the 
ultimate incidence of its imposts. 

Generally speaking, careful attention is paid by Government 
to the question of incidence. Some taxes which are imposed are 
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intended to be shifted, others are intended to be borne by the 
persons directly taxed. The adjustment is left to the free play 
of competition, and to the iuteraotion of the economic forces of 
supply and of demand so far as their results can be forecasted. 
But frequently the ultimate efiects are totally different from' 
those anticipated, and the loss or disutility of a tax may be 
distributed in a way which involves injustice and hardship. In 
the first place a tax intended for one class may be shifted on 
to the shoulders of another class,' in direct opposition to the 
intentions of the State. On the other hand a tax intended to 
be shifted may not be shifted at all, or it may be shifted only 
in part, or subject to those additions which, as we have already 
noticed, are frequently imposed by dealers and middlemen.’ 
Again, the ultimate effects of the incidence of a tax may have 
widespread influences, advantageous or detrimental, on the 
economic and social life of the community. The consideration 
of a few examples will illustrate these facts. . 

Taxes on Incomes. 

The incidence of taxes upon incomes is usually upon the 
person taxed, but it is by no means necessarily so. We have 
already noticed that the income tax of a business man may be 
shifted in whole or in part on to the shoulders of the consumers 
of his goods or services, in the forms of increased prices for such 
goods or services. A dentist or doctor may recoup himself for 
some of his- income tax by increasing his fees. On the other 
hand, if the tax is very heavy, and cannot be shifted because of 
competition or of the conditions of demand and supply, then 
may individual efficiency be reduced. If such a tax presses 
heavily on small incomes, it may in the long run be very 
detrimental to the community, for the standard of hfe may be 
threatened and the general efficiency of the lower classes con- 
siderably decreased. Furthermore, a heavy income tax may 
affect saving generally, cause a decrease in the supply of capital 
and considerably influence the productivity of the community 
as a whole. Productivity is diminished not so much because high 
rates of taxation tend directly to increase prices and production 
costs, but because their harmful psychological reactions on the 
minds of business men tend to discourage initiative and enter- 
prise, particularly where these are of a speculative type. (See 
also page 646.) 

The Taxation oe “ Surplus — ^The taxation 'of incomes 
generally — ^i.e., including rent, interest, wages, and profits — ^has 
been the subject of close analysis by several modern writers.^ 
Their conclusions are, briefly, as follows. 

As a rule, taxes must be paid out of income. All incomes are 
divisible into (a) necessary costs, and (6) surpluses. Necessary 

Hobson, Taxation in the New State ; M. E. Robinson, Public Finance-, 
and E. A. Lever, Primer of Taxdiion, - 
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Costs are economically necessary payments for the maintenance 
of increasing supplies of the various agents of production. As 
has been noted in the chapters on Distribution, there is in any 
trade a minimum subsistence wage that is necessary if a constant 
supply of new workers is to be forthcoming. Similarly, there is 
a minimum rate of interest necessary to induce supplies of capital 
from the marginal investor, and a normal rate of profit necessary 
to the continuance of the representative firm. The subsistence 
wage, the minimum rates of interest and normal profit are neces- 
sary “ costs ” which can have no ability to bear taxation. They 
are clearly distinguishable from such surplvses as profits, rent, 
and quasi-rents, which arise from differential advantages, or 
from monopoly or chance gains. 

Since taxes camiot be borne by incomes representing neces- 
sary costs, they tend to be paid out of surpluses. If a tax is 
imposed on cost, it tends to be shifted on to a surplus. Thus a 
tax imposed on a subsistence wage will be shifted on to the 
surplus represented by the profits of the employer, who -rtU be 
forced to pay a higher wage. If such profits are normal, and 
cannot bear the tax, it will be shifted to the consumer. Gener- 
ally speaking, the ultimate incidence depends upon whether the 
surplus arises from monopoly, a luxury, or necessity. In the case 
of a monopoly, the producer tends to bear the tax. In the case 
of a luxury, the demand for which is elastic, the tax tends to be 
shared by producer, middleman, and consumer. A tax on neces- 
saries will be borne almost wholly by the consumer. 

The exponents of this conception thus maintain that taxes 
cannot be imposed on that part of income which represents 
TniuiTnum costs without causing a reduction in the productivity 
or supply of the factor concerned. On the other hand, it is held 
that the taxation of “ surplus ”, which is in the nature of rent, 
may prove very productive and involve a minimum of sacrifice. 
While there may be much that is sound in the general principle, 
it offers no practical means of measuring or of estimating the 
amount of the surplus which may be taxed. 

Taxes on Personal Property. 

Taxes on capital other than land tend to fall directly and 
ultimately on the ovmers of the capital, although it is possible 
that they may in some cases be passed on, as in the case of the 
income tax. 

The effects of the imposition of a heavy tax 'on wealth have 
already been mentioned : saving will be discouraged, capital 
will be induced to emigrate, and production will be deprived of 
its necessary supplies of funds for development. It is clear 
that in the long run the effects of such a tax will be felt over a 
wide field and will extend beyond the class from wliich contri- 
bution is originally demanded. If the tax is on some particular 
form of such personal property, as, for example, on carriages or 
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jewollery, the incidence may he "wider than on the owners. 
Demand for such articles may he decreased hy reason of the tax, 
and consequently the producers may sufier in diminished profits. 
Even if they offer to pay the tax for the consumer, as in the 
well-known case of the payment of motor taxes hy producers 
in the hope of stimulating demand, the total amount of profit 
must he reduced unless it can he covered hy the greater advantage 
derived from increasing returns. In cases where the personal 
property taxed forms a part of husmess equipment, as in' the 
case of a dentist’s machine or a doctor’s carriage, the tendency 
•will he for the tax to he paid in increased fees hy the consumers 
of the services. 

Taxes on Inheritances or ** Windfalls 

It is sometimes stated that a tax on inheritances, i.e., on 
property passing at death, falls on no •person in particular ; it 
cannot he said to he home hy the deceased or hy the bene- 
ficiaries, who are assumed to he incapable of being deprived of 
what they never possessed. It would seem, however, that as the 
property of a deceased person devolves upon the beneficiaries 
on the death of the testator, they may he fairly regarded as 
suffering the incidence of the' tax. In fact, such taxes are. 
usually justified because they are demanded at a time when a 
person is in a good position to contribute, and because the ^ 
beneficiary can afford to pass on to the community generally a 
portion of that wealth for the accumulation of wliich he is in no 
way responsible. Furthermore, it is held hy many that heavy 
taxes on inheritances make possible a more equitable distribution 
of wealth in the community, and tend to remove, in part at 
least, what is perhaps the greatest source of inequality of 
opportunity. But in spite of the strength of such arguments 
and of the general sentiment concerning the taxation of such 
bequests, it must not be overlooked that heavy taxation may 
operate to discourage saving and induce reckless expenditure 
during life. 

Moreover, taxes on inheritance may not always conform to 
the canon of equity, as some property may change hands tlirough 
death as many as four or five tunes "within perhaps fifty years, 
while other property may do so once only. This inequality 
might be lessened by, some arbitrary rule as to the freeing of a 
property from further liability to inheritance duty for a certain 
period after a change in ownership caused by death. But the 
inequality always remains in some form. 

Taxes on Land. 

The fact that the income from the 0"wnership of land frequently 
contains elements other than pure economic rent complicates 
the problem of the incidence of taxes on land or land values. It 
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is impossiblB to enter into a full discussion of the problem and a 
few general principles only can be briefly stated. 

A Tax on Pure Economic Rent generally is a tax upon a 
surplus, and must fall upon the landowner. It cannot be borne 
by the consumer of the produce of the land, because the price 
of that produce is determined by the cost of production on the 
marginal land, which pays no economic rent and consequently 
no tax. Neither can a tax on economic rent be home by the 
cultivator, for, as has been shown in the chapters on Distribution, 
he is left by competitive forces with a normal rate of profits 
only and cannot retain any portion of pure rent. Therefore, if 
'■the impact of the tax is on the cultivator, he may deduct it from 
Ins next payment of rent, and so shift the incidence on to the 
landoumer. Tins is true when it can be assumed that the land 
is “ rack-rented ”, i.e., that the landlord gets the full value of 
the land in the way of surplus. It must not, however, be 
forgotten that competition is rarely perfect, and consequently 
a tax on rent, which is levied on the occupier with the intention 
that it shall be shifted, may actually be borne whoUy or in part 
by the occupier, who may be unable to pass it on to the lando-wner. 
Then again, under certain conditions the tax may be shifted by 
the occupier on to consumers of Ms produce. 

T his win occur if the tax restricts the investment of capital 
in improvements on the land, for then a less quantity of produce 
is raised, resort may be had to sub-marginal land, and the con- 
sumer wdll be compelled to pay the tax in an increased price for 
the produce. 

Similar conclusions apply generally in the case of rent of all 
kinds — ^pure situational rent or rent of accessibiUtyj rent of 
ability and quasi-rent. The tax tends to fall on the surplus 
winch arises from differential advantages. 

Erom the foregoing concluaons is deduced the ma xim that 
“High rates make low rents”. The rates are paid by the 
occupier, and he deducts their amount from his annual rent 
before paying the landlord. Thus the higher the rates the lower . 
the rent paid to the. landlord. The actual rent borne by the 
cultivator is of course unaffected. 

Taxes on Building Land. — The problem of taxation of land 
is considerably complicated by its use for building purposes. If 
competition is perfect, and adequate land is available for bmlders, 
a tax on building sites will tend to be tlnown on to the surplus 
received by the landowners in respect of situational advantages. 
Furthermore, on a sale of the property the landowner must lose 
the capital value of the tax, for buyers wfll esqpect to pay a 
lower price for land subject to such a duty. 

Taxes on Buildings. 

If a tax is imposed on the rent of buildings and is levied 
upon the occupier, it will tend to remain with hnn if the demand 
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for accommodation is inelastic, but to be transferred to the 
landowner if the demand is elastic. Generally spealdng, how- 
ever, competition is so unperfect that a tax intended to be borne 
by the landlord should be levied upon him directly. Even then 
the incidence may, in the long run, fall upon the occupier of the 
premises, in the form of fewer repairs and improvements, or, in 
the case of business premises, it may possibly fall on the con- 
sumers of the utilities produced in those premises. 

As a general rule, a tax on buildings tends to be borne by the 
occupier. If the owner is also the occupier then he cannot 
shift its incidence. But usually buildings are built with the 
expectation of letting, in wliich case the burden of the tax is 
shifted on to the occupiers in the form of a higher rent. The 
building will not be erected unless the owner has reason to believe 
that the rent will yield him a oiet return that is at least equal to 
the return on current investment. Such a tax is reckoned by 
the owner as being part of the expenses, and therefore will tend 
as such to be passed on to the occupiers in the form of higher 
rent. In the case of buildings used for special purposes such as 
retail trade, the incidence of the tax may be still further extended 
to the consumer of the goods or services, as the occupier will 
tend to pass on the burden in the form of a Mgher price for the 
goods or services. Furthermore, any tax imposed on an occupier 
of premises under a lease cannot be slnfted but must be borne 
by the occupier during the continuance of the lease. Thereafter, 
it may be shifted on to the landlord in a smaller proportion than 
was originally intended, i.e., the leasehold value or rental may be 
increased to cover part of the tax. 

Taxes on “Unearned Increment’’. 

In various countries attempts have been made to tax the 
addition to the value of land which has resulted, not from any 
expenditure of capital or of effort by the owner, but by the 
natural growth of population and the extension of towns. Certain 
• areas in the neighbourhood of large towns have acquired extra- 
ordinary values in this way, and yield very large revenues to 
their owners who have done little or nothing in the accretion of 
such value. It is considered as only fair that the fortunate 
owner of land which has acquired considerable “ public value ” 
should contribute at least a part of that benefit for the general 
good. After c6nsiderable controversy the principle of a Land 
Value Duty was accepted in this country in 1909, and a tax was 
imposed to absorb 20 per cent, of all increase beyond' 10 per 
cent, in land values accruing after 30th April 1909, the tax to 
be payable each time the property changed hands on death or 
sale. The yield at first was small and expenses of valuation 
were high, so after a chequered career the tax was ’ abandoned in 
1920, although it cannot be said to have had a fair trial in view 
of its great theoretical advantages. 
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Closely allied to the poblem of oneamed increment is that 
of helterment, which may in fact be regarded as a special form of 
unearned increment. Betterment refers to the increased value 
which accrues to property as the direct result of the construction 
of a work of public utffity. For example, fields may acquire 
additional value as building land in consequence of the construc- 
tion of a road through them by a local authority. It is held by 
many that as such additional value results from the efforts of 
the local authority, the community as a whole has a right to at 
least a portion of the increment, and that it should accordingly 
be subjected to a special impost. 

The main objections to taxing such unearned increment or 
betterment are (a) the great practical difficulty of distinguishing 
the additional value wMch is attributable to general causes and 
not to the owner’s improvements, and (6) the inequality which 
must ensue through the imposition of a special tax on land, 
which is but one form of many investments in which capital is 
sunk in the expectation of a return from natural or acquired 
advantages. There are unearned increments in every type of 
income, and a dangerous precedent is being adopted if the State 
is to interfere with those rewards which act as a great encourage- 
ment to saving and productivity. Clearly the principle has a 
■ socialistic bias and should be applied and extended only after 
the fullest investigation. Furthermore, any equitable scheme 
should make due aUowance for compound interest on the capital 
which has for a period of years remained invested in the 
land. 

Taxes on Consumable Commodities and on Services. 

Taxes on consumable commodities and services are usually 
indirect, as in the case of customs and excise duties, but they 
may also be imposed directly, as in the case of permissive licences 
to do certain things (e.g., to marry) or to use certain things, such 
as guns and carriages, or to issue certain documents (e.g., bills 
of exchange). 

Generally speaking, taxes on commodities have the advan- 
tages of convenience, in so far as they are imposed in small 
amounts and are not noticed at the time of payment. Further- 
more, if they are carefully imposed they may yield considerable 
revenue, although the cost of supervision and collection is some- 
times high, while account must also be taken of the indirect 
^ cost of such taxes in so far as they interfere with trade. On the 
other hand, while the principle of equality requires that such 
taxes should be ad valorem, i.e., according to the value of the 
article, rather than specific, i.e., according to number or weight, it 
is not easy to meet the necessity for certainty with ad valorem 
taxes because of the difficulty of assessing the values of com- 
modities which are produced in great variety of quality and 
description. Furthermore, ad valorem duties lead to feaudulent 

2 Q ' 
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valuations with the object of evading some or all of the 
taxes, and they may consequently be uneconomical in certain 

The incidence of taxes on commodities depends partly on 
the elasticity of demand (including the possibility of using 
substitutes), and partly on the conditions under which the 
commodity is produced,. i.e., whether under conditions of in- 
creasing, constant, or diminishing returns. In considei^g the 
question we must assume free competition and the absence of , 
monopoly. * 

As a rule, a tax on commodities will tend to reduce the 
demand of the consumer, but the actual reduction will depend 
on the elasticity of that demand. If demand is' relatively 
inelastic, as in the case of necessaries, price must rise, and the 
immediate incidence of the tax will be upon the consumer. The 
ultimate incidence in part may fall on the producers of other 
articles, the demand for which is lessened by the decreased 
purchasing power left in the hands of consumers in conse- 
quence of the payment of the tax. The incidence of a tax 
on necessaries may therefore be widely diffused tliroughout the 
community. 

If, however, the demand for the commodities is relatively 
elastic, the imposition of a tax will tend to reduce demand, but 
the ultimate incidence will depend upon whether the commodity 
is produced under conditions of increasing, constant, or diminish- 
ing returns. In all cases the falling off in demand will reduce 
supply. 

Hence, under conditions of increasing returns, the decreased 
supply can be obtained only at an increased oos't per unit, and 
consequently price will rise by more than the amount of the tax. 
Under constant returns, the change in demand and supply will 
not affect costs, hence the consumer will "tend to pay the exact 
amount of the tax. Finally, under diminiRhing returns, the 
decreased supply is obtained at a lower cost per unit, hence price 
to the consumer may rise by less than the amount of the- tax. 
Thus, in the latter case, the loss involved by the tax will be 
shared by producer and consumer. 

Two important conclusions follow : (1) If a tax is intended 
mainly to raise revenue, it should not be imposed on commodities 
in respect of which the demand is elastic ; (2) If possible, 
commodi'ties subject to increasing returns should not be taxed, 
otherwise the advantages of such returns are lost to the individual 
producer and to the community. Furthermore, taxes should 
be imposed on manufactured articles rather than on raw 
materials, for taxes on the latter tend to be intensified at every 
OTage, and to be considerably increased by the time they reach 
the ultimate payer. FinaUy, a tax should not be imposed on 
materials which may stimula-te production or which are essential 
for a great national industry, if it can be avoided. 
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Taxes on Monopolies. 

Very important is the problem of taxes imposed on com- 
modities in respect of which a monopoly exists. In such a case it 
may be assumed that output has been adjusted so as to maximise 
profits, and that as a rule the price is already as high as can be 
imposed. A tax on output will therefore fall on the monopolist 
unless he is content with a decreased demand. In certain cases, 
however, the monopolist may be induced to restrict his output 
and thus ultimately force consumers to pay the tax in an increased 
price for the product. On the other hand, if the tax is imposed 
as a percentage or lump sum impost on monopolistic gains or 
profits, it cannot be sliifted to the consumer, but must be home 
by the person holding the monopoly. If the commodity is 
produced by several manufacturers at different costs, the 
ultimate result of a tax may be to force out of production the 
“ no-profits ” type of producer. The remaining manufacturers 
may then obtain the benefits of increasing returns and so recoup 
themselves for the payment of the tax. 

Import or Customs Duties. 

Duties on imported articles are imposed either for purposes 
of revenue or for the protection of home industries. The im- 
position of such duties for revenue piuposes only on articles 
which are also produced at home necessarily involves a corre- 
sponding taxation of the commodities internally produced, by 
the imposition of arcise duties. Frequently also they have a 
sumptuary aim, i.e., they arc imposed in order to check the 
importation and therefore the consumption of harmful or noxious 
articles. 

The question of the imposition of customs duties for pro- 
tective purposes involves political and social as well as economic 
considerations, most of which have already been discussed in 
Chapter 28, ante. We are now cMefiy concerned with the 
incidence of such taxes, and may first of all note the following 
defects of customs duties generally : — 

1. Regeessive Nature. — Customs duties which are 
imposed for revenue purposes rather than for protection must 
he levied on articles of general consumption. But a_ greater 
proportion of small incomes than of large incomes is spent 

y on such commodities, hence the taxes press more hardly 
^ ■ on the poorer classes. Customs duties therefore suffer from 

the general defect of indirect taxes in that their result is 
regressive rather than progressive. 

2. Effect upon Industry. — Customs duties imposed 
for protective purposes interfere with the natural disposition 
of labour and of capital to seek thrar most remunerative 
outlets. This matter has been previously discussed in our 
examination of Protection. 
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3. Inelasticity. — ^It is said that few taxes are more 

inelastic than customs duties, as frequent changes interfere 
considerably with the stability and evenness of -husiness 
condition, and tend to diminish general efficiency. They 
should not therefore be relied upon to meet unusual deman(fe 
upon the national exchequer. _ . 

4. Uncertainty. — Customs duties are subject to the 
serious disadvantage that they yield least when the need of 
Government is greatest, as for example, in the period of 
depression following the outbreak of war. At such times 
expenditure increases considerably, but the disturbance of 
international trade causes a reduction in imports and so 
diminishes the yield from customs duties. Furthermore, - 
receipts from import duties may decline considerably lE 
depressed conditions persist, and tend accordingly to increase 
the financial difficulties of the State. 

The problem of the incidence of customs duties is necessarily 
complex, inasmuch as international as well as national con- 
ditions have to be considered. Where they are imposed for 
revenue purposes only, and corresponding excise taxes are levied 
internally, the effects will be those which have been already 
discussed in connection with general taxes on commodities. As - 
a rule, the home consumer will pay. It is possible that a foreign 
producer may pay import duties in whole or in part only if the 
importing country offers a sole market for his produce, but such 
conditions are very rare, if indeed they exist at all. Generally 
speaking, foreign producers will seek new outlets for their goods 
if the market in one country becomes less profitable through the 
imposition of a tax on their products. Consequently, if con- 
sumers must have those products, they must also pay the taxes, 
imposed by their own governments. Only in the extremely . 
rare cases where the importing country has a huyer’s monopoly, 
or where the exporting country has a sdling monopoly (in which 
case the general theory of incidence applicable to producer’s 
monopoly will apply) can it be hoped to shift some or aU of the 
burden ficom the home consumer on to the foreign producer. 

Furthermore may be noted the generally disastrous con- 
sequences to trade between two countries which frequently 
follow the^ imposition of such duties. In the first place, imports 
may decline and consequently the exports sent in payment 
must also be reduced. This will tend to put into operation two 
adjusting forces : (1) The labour and capital employed in making 
these exports will be diverted into other channels, presumably, 
but not necessarily, less productive. (2) The demand for home 
products will be encouraged. The broad effect of the imposition 
is, however, to lessen the relative advantages of international 
trade, and the^ loss will in most cases, and- in part at. least, fall 
on the mdustries of the country which levies the tax. Secondly, - 
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such taxes may lead to the conduct of a “ tariff war ” beWeen 
the countries by the imposition of protective tariffs on each 
other's products. Efficiency and prosperity must be materially 
affected in both countries concerned, and the ultimate ulterior 
effects of such duties caimot be included in any general statement. 

It follows,^ therefore, that customs duties should be imposed 
as far as possible for revenue onl 5 '’ ; that if they are imposed on 
necessaries the duties should be as low as possible compatible 
■with the attainment of eejuity in a mixed system, and that 
the .duties should be imposed on a few commodities only with 
the object of lowering the cost of collection and of ensuring 
productivity. 

It may be added that if a protective duty is so high as to 
prohibit altogether the import of certain goods, then will no 
gain accrue to the exchequer, while the home consumers cannot 
but lose, as a general rule, from the cutting off of supplies which 
were previously needed. 

Export Duties. 

Taxes on exports of commodities are insignificant in modem 
sj'stems compared with import duties. In earlier periods such 
duties formed an appreciable part of the taxation system in tins 
country, as in the case of the “ Ancient Customs ” duties imposed 
for many centuries on British exports of wool and leather. Such 
duties also formed an important adjunct of the Mercantile policy 
of trade, and were partially continued in this country until the 
middle of the last centu^ 3 ^ 

Nowadays export duties are the exception rather than the 
rule, but one or two notable cases have existed in recent years, 
including the duty on British steam coal, imposed between 1901 
and 1906 to meet the cost of the South African War, and the 
Indian export duty on opium, which was continued until 1917. 

Export duties are imposed chiefly for revenue, but only in 
very special cases can the}’’ succeed in exacting a contribution 
from the foreigner. This may occur -a'hen the exporting country 
possesses an almost complete monopoly of the supply of the 
commodity taxed, when its producers are in effective combina- 
tion to maintain export prices, and when there is a strong demand 
in the importing count^ 3 ^ The demand abroad for British 
steam coal and the demand in China for Indian opium satisfied 
such conditions, but other examples are difficult to find. In the 
absence of these conditions, the duty will tend to be paid by the 
home exporter. The foreigner is not hkely to pay the tax if he 
can obtain supplies elsewhere in the world market, or if he cjm 
use substitutes, or if he can reduce his demand. Trade will 
therefore cease or seriously diminish unless some or all of the 
exporters, in the exporting coimtry are willing to pay the tax in 
order to maintain the outlet for their produce. 
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The i:Mffusion..Theor.y=-_ot..-Xax^^^ 

'"^e consideration of the incidence of various taxes referred 
to in the foregoing paragraphs enables us to estimate the import- 
ance of the so-called Difiusion Theory of Taxation. This mam- 
tains that all taxes tend ultimately to be distributed equally 
and equitably throughout society by the process of shifting and 
of accommodation ; it holds that in the long run competitive 
forces tend to dil^se the burden of taxation so that each member 
contributes in proportion to his ability to pay. Each individual 
who pays taxes tends to shift some portion of his burden either 
forward, as in the case of import duties, or backward, as when a 
consumer reduces his demand for an article because of the tax 
imposed thereon. Similarly a shopkeeper who pays heavy rates, 
or a doctor who pays a heavy income tax, passes on some part 
of the burden in increased prices for his goods or increased charges 
for his services. 

Although there is a certain element of truth in the theory, it 
is clear from our consideration of the various kinds of taxes that 
the diffusion principle is of very limited application and certainly 
cannot be relied upon to distribute the burden equitably in all 
cases. If it were otherwise there would be little point in the 
great efforts made by legislators to achieve equity in the tax 
system. The theory is mainly based on observations of the 
way in which indirect taxes tend to be diffused throughout the 
great body of consumers, but we see that even in tliese cases the 
ultimate contribution of consumers may be greater than the 
amount received by the State. The burden is, in fact, more 
than diffused. Furthermore, it has been explained that the 
burden of the various direct taxes — ^the income tax, estate duties, 
and stamp duties — ^which form a considerable part of modem 
tax systems, tend generally to remain with the actual payers. 
That this is so is to some extent indicated by the opposition 
which is aroused by most new forms of taxation and by any 
suggested increases in existing taxes. It is proved also by the 
discontent which certain taxes occasion among certain classes : 
the objection of the investing classes to the hi gh rates of income 
tax and the unpopularity of excess profits duty and super tax 
among business men are both well known and well recognised. 

Again, rnany taxes are devised with considerable trouble by 
finance ministers and exchequer officials with the sole object of 
exacting contribution from certain particular classes. The estate 
duties are intended to obtain an increased contribution from the 
rich and from the rich only. They are based essentially on the 
recogmtion of the fact that ability to pay is greater in the case 
of large than in the case of small incomes, and the attempts to 
attain equality would clearly fail if the effect of such taxes could 
be shifted elsewhere. 

The principle is therefore of very limited application. A 
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certain amount of repercussion does undoubtedly ensue, for a deduc- 
tion from most incomes necessarily means that the oumers have 
less to spend on ser^ces and commodities, and that others must 
f eel ^ the limitation in demand. But by no means the whole of 
all incomes is spent ; much of it is saved for future use. And 
in so far as this saving is reduced by taxation the individual must 
bear the burden of that taxation. Furthermore, competition is 
by no means perfect, and, mifortunately, it frequently happens 
that the economically weak are compelled to bear taxes intended 
' for the economically strong. 

Thus we conclude that no government can rely too greatly 
on the principle of diffusion in adjusting its tax system ; as has 
been already stated, it is essential that both the immediate and 
ultimate reactions of any impost should be carefully estimated 
before drastic changes are made. 

Double Taxation. 

The growing mternationalism of business enterprise, with the 
estabHslment by large concerns of branches and ofSces in more 
than one country, has in recent years brought into greater promin- 
ence the problem of double taxation, i.e., the imposition of income- 
tax on the same income by two coimtries. The matter has been 
the subject of much investigation and international discussion, 
and co-ordination of national taxation on enterprises of an 
international' character is now generally recognised as essential. 
Under the existing arrangements many hardships are imposed, 
and there is a tendency for those concerned to evade the additional 
liability by removal of the somce of income to another coimtry. 
A League of Nations Committee, formed to consider the problem, 
has made certain tentative suggestions. Thus, it is proposed 
that in the case of such concerns as shipping companies, which 
obviously call for special treatment, reciprocal arrangements 
'should be made whereby the tax would be imposed only by the 
country in which the real centre of the undertaking is situated, 
and on these lines reciprocal agreements have been concluded 
between the United Kingdom and the United States, Denmark, 
Norway, and Sweden. 

An agreement involving the same principle has been con- 
cluded between the British Government and the Government of 
the Irish Free State for reciprocal exemption and relief in the 
case of residents of (a) Great Britain and Northern Ireland, or 
(6) the Irish Free State, who receive income from both countries. 
Such persons will now be assessed only in the country where they 
reside. 

The League of Nations Committee on Double Taxation is sub- 
mitting certain draft conventions for the avoidance of double tax- 
ation and fiscal evasion for adoption by members of the League, 
and, in the course of an interview with the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, a deputation from the Federation of British Industries 
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was informed that the British Government is prepared to con- 
sider any fair and reciprocal arrangement with any individual 
foreign country. It seems clear, therefore, that in the com- 
paratively near future the burden imposed on the shoulders of 
many unfortunate taxpayers by the payment of double income 
tax will be finally removed. 


THE BRITISH TAXATION SYSTEM 

A brief survey of the principal features of the British taxation 
system mil serve to illustrate stiU further the foregoing explana- 
tion, and will also afford an insight into the principles upon 
which the national revenue is obtained. 

The British system of taxation is conducted on a corrvposite 
or mixed basis, and includes direct and indirect taxes of several 
kinds designed to secure a productive revenue and at the same 
time conform to the general canons which have been previously 
noticed. The principal sources of taxation revenue are indicated 
in the table on page 586, anie, from which it will be noted that a 
larger proportion (66 per cent.) of the total is now obtained 
from direct than from indirect taxes. This is in accordance 
with a general tendency during recent years to rely upon direct 
taxes, and especially the income tax, for a considerable propor- 
tion of the annual revenue, and to relieve as much as possible 
the pressure of taxation on the “ people's breakfast table.” As 
a general rule, taxes are imposed for revenue only, and accordingly 
customs duties are usuaUy balanced by corresponding excise 
duties when the commodities concerned are also produced in this 
country 

The Customs. 

The principal features of customs duties have already been 
noticed. ^ In this country they are imposed generally on luxuries 
and semi-luxunes, although the heavy expenditure of the State 
during the last few years has necessitated a departure from the 
policy of freeing necessaries as much as possible. The customs 
duties on such articles as tea, coffee, and sugar have the advantage 
of exacting contribution towards the national finances from the 
poorer classes who would otherwise be difficult to reach, whereas 
^ose on tobacco and intoxicants are extremely productive. 
Generally speaking, customs duties on a small number of articles 
mrm a productive and economical system, and- one which has 
been found to be capable of appreciable expansion to meet 
mgent needs. 

The Excise. 

The British excise duties now yield slightly more than the 
customs, .although their imposition was at- one time strongly 
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resented and as strongly opposed, so that they proved very 
■unremunerative.^ The present duties are levied very largely on 
home-produced intoxicants and on those products manufactured 
at home which would he subject to customs duties if imported 
from abroad. 

iExcise duties are subject to the various objections and 
advantages noted in connection with the customs revenues. 
Nevertheless, they form a convenient and productive means of 
reachmg the poorer classes, and, in the case of the duties on 
intoxicants, have the further advantages of not only restricting 
wastef'^ and harmful expenditure, but also of restraining conduct 
which is injurious to in^vidual health and character, and gener- 
ally detrimental to national effidency. 

It is to be noted that if excise duties do not exactly correspond 
to the customs duties on the same articles a certain element of 
protection may result, but this principle is not adopted in this 
country. Furthermore, the term “ excise ” is applied to duties 
other than those on commodities, as, for example, vehicle, livery, 
dog and gun licences, and licences to conduct certain trades, 
such as those of pawnbrokers, auctioneers, tobacconists, and 
publicans. The great part of the revenue from such licences is 
passed to the Local Taxation Accounts, and thence to the local 
authorities in aid of “onerous” expenditure. 

Motor Vehicle Duties. 

During recent years the number of motor vehicles in tliis and 
in other countries has increased enormously, and the motor 
vehicle duty has provided a useful addition to the composite 
scheme. It permits of an additional contribution from a class 
which may be assumed to be able to afford a tax if it can afford 
the luxury of motoring, and is also just in as far as it provides 
some portion of the expenses of road maintenance, which have 
been considerably increased with the extension of mechanical 
traffic. 

Estate Duties. 

These comprise the duties on real and personal property 
passing at death, and are graduated so as to press more heavily 
upon the wealthy classes. In recent years they have been 
simplified, and now consist of three taxes : (1) i/ie estate duty 
proper, which is based on the principle of graduation, a higher 
rate being charged as the value of the estate increases ; (2) the 
legacy duty, which is charged on personal property, its amount 
varying with the amount' bequeathed to each legatee ; (3) the 
succession duty, which is imposed on real property passing to 
inheritors, its' amount varying with the degree of relationship 
between the deceased and the heritor. 

The estate duties have provided a very productive and easily 
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collected revenue during recent years, and are justified on the 
grounds that they obtain a contribution for national purposes 
at a time when it is conveniently paid, and from those who 
can generally well afford the contribution. From the socialistic 
standpoint also they are advocated as ensuring a more equable 
distribution of wealth within the community. Nevertheless, 
such imposts undoubtedly partake of the nature of a capital 
levy, and have the ultimate effect of causing a redistribution of 
some part of private wealth, the cherished aim of so many social 
reformers. They also have a tendency to discourage saving and 
to encoimage extravagant expenditure during life, and there is 
a tendency to evade iugh rates of duty by the transfer of wealth 
during life in the form of gifts and other dispositions of property. 
Such evasions are however to some extent restricted by certain 
regulations concerning the duties, while in many of the cases to 
which they apply saving cannot be avoided owing to the extent 
of the annual income. 

Stamp Duties. 

Stamp duties are imposed chiefly on various forms of in- 
struments and documents, such as bills of exchange, promissory 
notes, cheques, receipts for the payment of money, title-deeds, 
and agreements of many kinds. Payment of the duty is easily 
enforced in such cases by maldng the stamping a requisite for 
legal validity of the instrument. They are also payable in 
respect of various forms of licences and registrations, as, for 
example, the registration of a company, pawnbroker, banker or, 
solicitor, and on certain commodities, such as patent medicines 
and playing cards. 

Such taxes have the advantages of being easily collected and 
assessed, as they are usually graded on an ad valorem basis. 
They yield an appreciable revenue which tends to increase' with 
the growth of business, and especially with the use of cheques 
and bills for purposes of commercial settlement. 

The immediate incidence of stamp duties is upon the parties 
to the documents or agreements, and they are generally in the 
nature of direct taxes. Duties on permissive licences to conduct 
a business are an element of cost and fall ultimately on those 
who benefit from the utilities of the business, as, for example, 
the clients of a pawnbroker or solicitor. Taxes on the com- 
modities mentioned are indirect ; they are paid first by the 
manufacturer or distributor but fall ultimately on the consumer. 

In some cases these taxes may considerably affect the smooth 
conduct of business between members of the community. The 
twopenny duty on cheques is frequency condemned as imposing 
a restriction on commercial transactions, and many business 
men befieve that the loss to the State entailed by the complete 
abolition of this tax would be more than counterbalanced by 
the great gain to the community. 
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The Land Taxes. 

\ ^ 

The land tax was first imposed in 1692, but in its present 
form is merely a survival of a general impost which was uftended 
to be levied on both real and personal property. Since its 
institution it has been subject to considerable modification, 
aimed at the removal of certain great inequahties in the rates of 
duty imposed in various parts ctf the country. It will be noted 
from the table of revenues given on a previous page that its 
yield is now comparatively small. Much of the tax has been 
redeemed by capital payments, and its high cost of collection and 
administration is frequently urged in favour of its abolition. 
Although the original duty was imposed on the landowner, its 
present incidence is doubtless on the tenants of the property 
taxed. On the other hand, when such property is sold, the 
capital value of the tax must generally be allowed to the buyer 
by the original seller, and consequently the ultimate incidence is 
upon the landowner. 

Under our present fiscal system land is subject to various 
other taxes. The estate duties which have already been 
mentioned, include a fair proportion of the tax applicable to 
land, while the aimual value of both land and buildings is 
assessed for income tax purposes with other forms of income. 
Furthermore, this annual value is adopted also as a basis for the 
assessment of local rates. 

In 1909 a new form of taxation on land was introduced in 
the famous Laud Value Duties, which have been referred to 
previously. The duties were of the following four kinds, to 
be imposed on the value of land as determined by a special 
valuation : — 

1. General Increment Value Duty. — duty levied 
on the “ unearned increment ” of land, payable when the 
owner realises the increment by sale, or when the land passes 

• at the death of the owner. 

2. Reversion Duty. — ^A duty payable by the lessor on 
the termination of the lease according to the benefit gained 
by him, i.e., according to the increase in value accruing to 
him. Agricultural land was exempt, and also leases of 
which the term was less than twenty-one years. 

3. Undeveloped Land Duty. — ^A duty levied on the 
site value of undeveloped land, the value of which exceeded 
£50 per acre, and which had not been developed by the 
erection of buildings for the purpose of any business other 
than agriculture, 

4. Mineral Rights Duty. — ^A tax of Is. in the £ on the 
rental value of all.rights to work minerals, and of all mineral 
way-leaves. 
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The valuation of the land and the adn^stration of the tax 
proved very difl&cult and expensive, wliile the^ q^uestion was 
considerably complicated by the great increase in land values 
during and after the war. Consequently, the duties were 
repealed by the Finance Act, 1920, with the exception of the 
mineral rights duty. ^ 

The imposition of the duties was important in that it 
recognised the principle that the State has a right to share in 
that increased value of land which is attributable to social 
causes and not to improvements by the owner. Quite recently 
suggestions have been made for a renewal of this form of taxation, 
and, in spite of its previous failure, it is quite possible that it will 
be given a longer and possibly fairer trial at some future time. 

I 

The Income Tax. 

The income tax is by far the most important tax in ,the 
British fiscal system. Not only does it provide a much greater 
revenue than any other form of impost, but it has also been 
found to be a sound financial instrument, capable of great elas-' 
ticity to meet the changing needs of the National Exchequer. 

The tax was originally imposed as a war tax by William Pitt 
in 1799, but it was viewed with such disfavour by the general 
public that it was abolished and its records were destroyed. 
Subsequently, however, it was resorted to by Sir Robert Peel 
and IMh Gladstone to replace revenue which had been lost by 
the reform of the national tariff and the removal of a number 
of small and comparatively unproductive taxes on commodities. 
The income tax is now recognised as a permanent feature of our 
fiscal system, and resort is always mad^e thereto for additional 
revenue required for war or other extraordinary purposes. Its 
yield can be estimated with a fair degree of accuracy, it is 
very productive, and its administration and collection are 
economical. 

Considerable controversy has been aroused in regard to the 
equity of the income tax. Gladstone, for example, held that its 
inevitable inequalities were incapable of being remedied, and he 
at one time advised its complete abolition. Its chief disadvantage 
is in the fact that income cannot be regarded as a test of ability 
to pay, as so much depends on individual circumstances and 
health. Further, it tends to press very hard on small incomes 
(particularly of professional workers), and to discourage saving in 
the case of moderate and large incomes. These objections have 
been met m the English system by the exemption of a certain 
minimum income, and by granting allowances of various kinds 
in respect of dependants and necessary business expenses. The 
tax is also said to discourage the accumulation of wealth, and so 
to restrict the supply of capital for productive uses, but this 
effect cannot be pronounced in a wealthy community where 
there exist so many incentives to saving. From the point -of 
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view of nchniiustrativc prcceirts, the English income tax is said 
to infringe the canon of cei’taint}'^ by its increasing complexity 
in the form of various classes of abatements, allowances, and 
exemptions. To some extent this objection is being met 
by the endeavours to simplify the mode of collection and 
assessment. 

As one tax in our mixed fiscal system the income tax has 
certainly marked advantages. The exemption of a minimum 
income is a recognition of the principle of diminishing ntdlity 
and of the fact that indirect taxation falls more heavily on small 
incomes. There is little doubt also that the income tax conforms 
to the general ideal of taxation that members of the State should 
contribute to its support in proportion to their faculty or ability 
to pay, for income is the best single mark of such ability. 
Eurthermore, if it is applied imiformly to all lands of income it 
cannot easily be shifted ; its incidence is upon the payer, and it 
has the advantage of bringing home to him his duties as a citizen 
and his obligations to interest liimself in the expenditure of the 
government. Finall}', the method of taxing company dividends 
an(l other interest pa 3 ’mcnts at the source makes for certainty 
of paj'incnt and for considerable economy of collection. 

Super Tax and Surtax. 

Super lax, in the form of a tax at higher rates on large incomes, 
was first introduced in the Budget of 1909. It was considerably 
extended during the war and post-war j'cars, but is now replaced 
by the evrlax, introduced by the Finance Act, 1927. This pro- 
vides for tbc taxation of all income above a certain figure at a 
rate higher tlmn the standard rate. The principle underlying 
both these forms of tax is that of the diminishing utility of 
incomes over a certain figure, and its object is to secure a more 
equitable contribution to taxation from those who are most 
fortunately situated. The general objections to liigh rates of 
income tax apph' in these cases also. 


BRITISH LOCAL TAXATION 

The principles underljdng national taxation also apply gener- 
ally to local impositions, wliich, as we have already noted, are 
usually distinguished as rates, differing in one or two respects 
from national taxes. As a general rule the proceeds of local 
rates are utilised for the direct benefit of the particular locality 
in the provision of roads, lighting, sanitation, and other urban 
conveniences. 

Local rates are mainly levied upon real property, i.e., premises 
and land, the basis adopted being that of the rateable value of 
the property, which is the rent at ■which it might reasonably be 
expected to let from year to year free of all the ■tenant s usual 
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rates and taxes, less the probable expense of annual charges 
such as repairs and insurance. 

Rates are payable by the occupiers of the land and buildings, 
and their amount in the £ is determined by (a) the cost of the 
local services ; (&) the proportion of that cost borne by the 
central authority, and (c) the rateable value of all the property 
in the district. 

Local rates are of two broad classes : (1) The Poor Rate 
(including the Borough and County Rates), which is collected 
by the overseers of the poor ; and (2) The General District Rate, 
which is collected direct by Municipal Corporations and Urban 
District Councils. In London, the expenses of the Metropolitan 
Boroughs are met by a General Rate which includes also necessary 
contributions towards poor relief and maintenance. In order to 
avoid duplication and to effect economies in collection and 
administration, a Consolidated Rate is levied in some districts 
which embodies the contributions required for two or more 
authorities. A general consolidation in all m‘ban areas and a 
considerable simplification of the rating machinery was effected 
by the Rating and Valuation Act, 1925. •. 

The Principle of Rating. 

Although the general principles underlying national taxation 
apply also to local rates, a distinction exists m the greater 
importance attached to the benefit or quid pro quo basis of 
exacting contribution. It is easier to trace the advantages of 
local taxation to a limited number of individuals than it is to 
trace the benefit of national expenditure. The owners of property 
in a given locality undoubtedly reap a direct benefit from local 
sanitary and lighting arrangements, and from improvements in 
local roads, bridges, and water supplies. Consequently it has 
been maintained that the extent of property and the size of 
houses is a fair standard for the measurement of the benefit 
derived from local administration. To this it is frequently 
objected that a man with a relatively small income may require 
a large house because his family is large, or because it is essential 
for the conduct of his business (e.g., a dentist) or for the upkeep 
of his dignity. But although the acceptance of such a basis 
must necessarily result in inequalities, it is undoubtedly a more 
equitable mode of assessing local benefit than the local income 
tax which is sometimes suggested, and is of far greater con- 
venience and productiveness than the octroi or local customs 
duty which is 'frequently used as a source of local revenue in 
continental countries. 

As a form of raising local revenue the local income tax has 
the disadvantages, firstly, that incomes are frequently • derived 
from sources outside the locality, and consequently are unaffected 
by local improvements ; secondly, that it could scarcely be 
applied in the cases of banks and multiple shops which are 
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merely represented by branches in the locality concerned ; and 
thirdly, that it is a difficult and impracticable basis of assessing 
the great body of wage-earners who reap much of the benefits 
of local expenditure. The income tax is far more suitable for 
national purposes as part of a composite system of taxation. 


The Incidence of Rates. 

The problem of the incidence of local rates is extremely com- 
plicated. Generally spealdng, the principles already explained 
apply equally to local rates as to national taxes, but one or 
two further observations may be offered on the subject. Rates 
on houses are levied on the annual value of the property innhirling 
the site : they are not imposed separately on building value and 
site value, although these are frequently owned by different 
persons. 

With regard to the building value, it has been already 
explained that the tax hereon tends to fall on the occupier, 
unless the demand for such buildings is very elastic, or unless 
the building is used for business purposes, when the tax tends 
to be passed on to the consumers of the utilities supplied. It 
cannot be borne by the owners, for unless the rent yields a net 
return at least equal to the return on current investment, 
building will be curtailed and the supply reduced until the 
occupiers pay the tax. But the proportion of the tax which 
applies to the site value must generally be borne by the ground 
landlord, for anyone taking the land tends to allow for the 
proportion of rates he will have to pay in the rent which he is 
wilfing to offer. Landlords cannot restrict the supply of land 
in consequence of the tax, and consequently they must bear the 
impost if they desire to rent their property. 

But the fact that competition is not perfect and that the 
whole rate is levied on the occupier in the first instance tends 
to leave the tax with him, at least for that period required for 
the full working of competitive forces. On the other hand, if 
rates in one dfetrict are very high in comparison with rates in 
a neighbouring district, certain occupiers may l^d redress by 
moving their place of abode to a low-rated locality. The rates 
will, therefore, press more heavily on those who, by reason of 
poverty or business ties, cannot afford tO' move. Bor example, 
a business magnate may be able to live outside London in a 
low-rated district, whereas his clerks must remain in compara- 
tively high-rated suburbs in order that they may be able to 
reach their place of business without incurring undue travelling 
expense or loss of time. 

In the long run, however, part of the differential rate, i.e., 
the difference between the high and low rates, will tend to be 
borne by the landlords, for the movement of population will 
cause a decreased demand for houses in the highly-rated locality, 
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and to attract occupiers a lower ground rent must be charged 
which will make up part or the whole of the difference between 
the rates in the two localities. 

Finally, we may note that the position of occupiers is always 
weak if the demand for accommodation is inelastic and high in 
relation to supply, i.e., w;hen a shortage exists. In such cases 
the occupiers tend to pay not only the whole of the rates and a 
normal return on invested capital, but also a scarcity rent as 
weU. These conditions will continue until a decreased demand 
(e.g., as the result of an efflux of population) or an increased 
supply (e.g., as the result of a local housing scheme) places 
competition between tenants and owners on a more equal basis. 

Objections to the Rating Principle. 

It has already been stated that objection is frequently taken to 
the system of rating because the value of a house is not neces- 
sarily an indication of the occupier’s ability to pay. The system 
is also criticised because the rates per £ vary in different areas, 
and consequently investors in house property in highly-rrated 
districts tend to be penalised as compared vuth similar investors 
in low-rated districts. To this it is replied that so far as new 
investment is concerned, landlords are free to choose the most 
profitable outlet for their capital, while in regard to old invest- 
ment, the tendency is for the long standing charge embodied 
in old rates to become capitalised, and to cause little inequity 
m the burdens on landlords m different districts. The objections 
to differential rates which result from varying degrees of cmerom 
expenditure (see page 581, ante) are more easily justified. Fre- 
quently such expenditure,- incurred for national rather than 
local advantage, is particularly .heavy in poorer districts and 
imposes a greater relative burden on investors of capital in 
property in those districts. 

Thus, so far as this complaint applies to new taxes it may 
be well founded, but in regard to old taxes the rule ‘‘ an old tax 
is no tax ” undoubtedly applies. Furthermore, the -inequalities 
are to some extent removed by the system of grants-in-aid, 
already, explained. 

Finally, we may note the objection to the principle of" differ- 
entiation from the point of view of a district as a whole, for if 
local rates are high compared with those of other districts, the 
tendency will be for manufacturers to move to the lower-ra-ted 
localities, particularly if their products are subject to strong 
competition from producers in more favourable localities. Thus 
the district^ as a whole tends to suffer from the absence or 
diminu tion in the number of local productive enterprises. 



CHAPTER 34 

NATIONAL AND MUNICIPAL BORROWING 

The guiding principle in public finance, as in private or in- 
dividual fibnance, is that annual expenditure should be met out of 
aimual income. But even in a time of normal State activity it is 
not always possible to attain this ideal. The arrangements for 
the collection of revenue for any financial year must necessarily 
be made some time in advance, wlnle it is not possible to estimate 
with exactness what expenditure will be incurred in the period 
under review. Extra demands of small or large amount almost 
always arise, and various circumstances may result in the yield 
from taxation falling short of anticipation. Thus it frequently 
happens that normal public revenue fails to cover normal 
expenditiu:e, and, in the absence of public treasure, which was 
' such a feature of earlier fiscal administration, resort must be 

• had .to temporary loans, which may be repaid out of the surplus 
revenue of more productive yearn, or may be met by increased 
taxation. 

In modem times, however, extraordinary expenditure in most 
. ' co mmunit ies has rapidly increased. Central and local authorities 
have incurred obligations in various directions which could not 
be' covered by any system of taxation. By far the largest 
■item has consisted of expenditure on war and its aftermath, 
but in many commimities heavy sums have also been ex- 
pended on developmental functions which could not fairly be 

• charged against annual revenue, even if this course were possible. 
In the latter class is included State expenditure on railways and 
canals, and mtmicipal expenditure on docks, harbours, housing 
schemes and the provision of water supplies. 

As far as possible, the rule is generally followed that extra- 
. ordinary expenditure should be met by increased taxation, but 
there are distinct limits to the amount of taxation which can 
) be imposed in any community without serious reactions upon 
its economic and social life. Oppressive taxation is deadening 
to industry and enterprise, it hampers progress and must 
ultimately result in a reduction of national efficiency and pro- 
ductivity. Furthermore, it tends to discourage saving, and 
thus reduces that accumulation of capital which is necessary 
for productive uses in a developing community. These facts 
were remarkably illustrated in a speech by Sir Robert Home, 
an ex-ChanceUor of the Exchequer, in coimection with the 
Finance BiU, 192^25. The speaker dealt with the crushing 
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efEect on British iadustry of the present high rate of taxation. 
He pointed out that, so far as individuals were concerned, many 
people were spending freely because they thought it hardly 
worth while to save. Business enterprise was -being checked by 
high taxation, which combined with high local rates added so 
much to the net cost of production that British firms were unable 
to compete with those of other countries in world markets. As 
an example he indicated that whereas in pre-war days rates and 
taxes added 2s. 9d. per ton to the cost of finished steel, they 
now added 21s. 4d., with the result that other countries could 
imdersell our merchants to the extent of 30s. or £2 per ton', and 
were consequently obtaining contracts which would otherwise 
fan to our own manufacturers. 

It is clear, therefore, that taxation should never reach that 
point at which any further exaction would impair the productive 
powers of the community, and decrease its capacity to produce 
that wealth which is the source of future taxes and future saving. 
“ Should an increase in taxation be greater than increase in 
current production, it will tend to act as a spur to greater efforts 
by those who desire to maintain their customary standard of 
living. Generally speaking, however, increases in taxation in 
normal times should not absorb the whole of increased pro- 
duction, in order that there may be a margin left for a general 
raising of the standard of living, and as an inducement to still 
greater production. When taxation increases at a greater rate 
than production, comforts and luxuries have necessarily to be 
reduced, and eventually a stage would be reached when lesser 
efficiency of producers, or social disturbances, would cause a 
reduction in output, and indirectly lesser exchequer receipts. 
When taxation exceeds the economic taxable capacity, of a 
community, it will usually disclose itself in growing social 
discontent 

The recognition of these facts has induced most modern 
states to meet a considerable proportion of extraordinary 
expenditure by raising loans, either for national or municipal 
purposes. In the years prior to the outbreak of the Great War, 
the vast extension of State and municipal activity had resulted 
in a wide application of the principle of public loaning. It was 
estimated that the national debts of the world amounted -in 
1914 to approximately £7,800 millions, whUe in England, and 
Wales alone the various local bodies had contracted loans to the 
amount of nearly £700 millions. Since that time, however, 
the obligations incurred by various countries in connection mth 
the^ late war have brought the totals of national debts to figures 
which can only be described as colossal. In Britain alone the 
national debt outstanding in 1927, totalling £7,701 millions, 
almost equalled the combined total of the debts of aU nations in 
1914, while the present yearly interest charge on the debt is 
^ Kirkaldy, British Finance, 1914-21, p. 21]. 
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more thaai f,jty per cent, greater than the total revenue of the 
country in pre-war days. These figures enable us to under- 
stand why the problem of heavy national indebtedness is one of 
the most difficult which has to be faced by the present generation 
in many countries of the world. 

Public Credit. 

The present S 5 ’stem of public borrowing has been made 
possible by the development of the banking and credit mechanism 
in modern communities, while its growth has been facilitated by 
the organised mone}' markets and stock exchanges the impor- 
tant functions of which have been already discussed in this 
volume. In earlier times funds for extraordmary purposes, such 
as war and increased defence provision, were provided from 
State hoards of treasure, but such mediceval methods became 
quite inadequate for the growing needs of sovereign and state. 
So w'e find the germ of the modem system in the loans obtained 
by kings and princes on their owm account from the more affluent 
of their subjects, and the later development of the principle by 
the pledging of the national credit as security for loans granted 
to the lung or to Parliament. In this way our owm National 
Debt originated in 161)4, with the loaning of £1,200,000 to the 
State by the Governor and Company of the newly established 
Bank of England. 

The recognition of public credit as independent of private or 
individual credit marked a considerable advance in the history 
of society. The existence of public credit depends essentially 
on the existence of an organised community, on behalf of which 
obligations may be incurred by its government or representa- 
tives. Public credit is good or bad* according to the degree of 
ability and willingness with which such obligations can be 
entered into, and is therefore based on the security and stability 
of the State, and on the confidence reposed in its leaders 
and institutions. It necessarily varies with the stage of 
development of the State, with the wealth, productiveness, 
and business capacity of its members, with its freedom 
from revolution, catastrophe and war, with the condition of 
its currency, and with the development of its banking and 
credit organisation. 

Thus we may expect to find that public credit is normally 
lugh in such leading commercial countries as Britain, France, 
and the United States, while it is lower in countries which are 
subject to revolution and- war, as the Balkan countries, or -which 
are in a comparatively undeveloped state, as are the Argentine 
or Brazil. As has been mentioned in the chapter on Interest, 
the rate paid by a government or municipal authority for its 
loans is an important indicator of the confidence of investors 
generally in its credit and security. The lower the degree of 
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confidence, the greater the proportion allowed in the gross 
interest to cover the element of risk. Accordingly, for many 
years prior to the Great War, Britain was able to borrow suffi- 
cient for her public needs at approximately 3 per cent., while 
the less developed countries of South America and the more 
revolutionary countries such as China and Turkey were compelled 
to pay interest at rates varying from 6 to 8 per cent. 

In this respect of differing degrees of security, public 
loaning is in no way different from private loaning, but one or 
two important distinctions must be noted. In the first place, 
the affairs and finances of a state are public property, and there 
is consequently little possibility of concealing from investors its 
true economic position. Thus no government, national or local, 
can hope to borrow on good terms unless its affairs are ^ell 
conducted, its undertakings wisely conceived and its expenditure 
carefully and economically regulated. Secondly, the State is a 
perpetual entity and its debts may therefore be permanent. 
This is, of course, rather an advantage to investors than otherwise. 
It provides them with a permanent investment at a rate of 
interest which may be assured and unchanged for a long term 
of years. On the other hand, there is a tendency with the growth 
in the demands on the public purse for supposed temporary 
loans to become more or less perpetual. • The frequent changes 
in the constitution of the government accentuate this tendency, 
for the debt-reducing policy of one government may not be 
carried out by a succeeding government, winch may be com- 
mitted to an entirely different policy. 

Finally, we note a factor which has achieved great prominence 
in recent years — ^the fact that no government can be compelled 
to repay its debts, raised internally or externally, except perhaps 
by the uncertain resort to” revolution in the first case, and to 
international joint action against the delinquent country in the 
second case — courses which are rarely followed. This arises from 
the facts that a sovereign state is not subject either to a higher 
authority or to the laws of other nations, and that there is little 
effective means of bringing pressure to bear on a government 
which has made default. iWthermore, one government may 
repudiate the obligations of its predecessors, as the Bolshevists 
have repudiated the debts incurred by Russia when under the 
Czarist regime. 

Public credit is, therefore, subject to great variation, both 
as between different states and in the same state at different 
times. But it may be added that once confidence in the credit 
of a state is lost, it is extremely difficult to restore it to the extent 
that investors "^l be again induced to entrust their capital to 
rts keeping. The great difficulty experienced by the present' 
Russian Government in obtaining a .foreign loan is a- sufficient 
proof of this statement. 
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Methoj ds. .of -s-Erbyidinll .National JFunds. 

ITimcls for nflitional purposes may be raised in a number of 
ways of which the following are the most important ; — 

1. By Tb^iporary Loans, from individuals or from banks 
to cover casual deficits or to tide over temporary, shortage. 
Temporary loans are sometimes described as Unfunded or 
Floating debt, although not all unfunded loans are correctly 
described as floating debts. 

2. By Permanent or Long Period Loans. — ^These are 
resorted to in order to obtain funds for heavy expenditure 
such as that on war or on a great national undertaking, 
e.g., state railways. Long-period loans are embodied in 
stock for convenience of transfer and sale, and are usually 
funded, i.e., they involve a permanent charge upon the 
revenue fxind of the nation. 

3. By Issues of Inconvertible Paper, either in place 
of or in addition to a metallic currency. 

4. By Sales op Land or prom Stores of Treasure. — 
The latter method is nowadays comparatively unimportant, 
chiefly because it would not be possible to cover a tithe of 
the enormous expenditure of present-day communities by 
the hoarding of treasure, and also because the system of 
credit, as is indicated below, is far more economical. Never- 
theless, one or two notable instances of the hoarding of the 
precious metals for war purposes have occurred in modem 
times, as in the case of Germany and Russia. It is well 
known that £6,000,000 in bullion (being part of the indemnity 
paid by France after 1870) was hoarded by Germany, and 
the gold utilised during the recent war for pa 3 rments to 
foreign coimtries. 

The raising of funds by the sale of land is also compara- 
tively unimportant, except in new countries, where this 
method is still practised to some extent although it cannot 
be regarded as a fruitful source of funds. 

The first three methods are discussed in the following 
paragraphs. 

Temporary Loaning. 

Resort to temporary loans may be made by the State when 
'.its n.Ti-nnH,l expenditure exceeds its actual receipts, or when its 
•income is received at certain fixed times, while expenditure is 
necessary throughout the year. Such conditions exist in this 
country, where the bullt,of the receipts are obtained from income 
tax, etc., in half-yearly pa 3 rments, and interim expenditure is 
met by temporary loans from the Money Market on Treasury 
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Bills, or from other public departments and the Banlc of England 
on “ Ways and Means Advances 

Temporary loans of this nature are not regarded with favour 
because they are incurred by State departments, are not easily 
controlled, and are liable to be carried to excess. There is an 
absence of that pubhcity which characterises loans from the public, 
while the existence of a large floating debt engenders distrust in 
the national finances and a lack of faith in national stability. 
Again, the borrowing by the Government of a considerable 
proportion of floating capital is to be deprecated, particularly 
when the funds are employed for improductive State purposes. 
Then active business men may be deprived of a proportion of 
the short-term loans which they are able to use productively for 
the general benefit of the nation. Furthermore, when temporary 
loans reach appreciable sums, they tend to be constantly 
renewed, as fresh demands arise which prevent their repayment, 
and consequently much of the resources of the money market 
are indefinitely locked up and cannot be employed in active 
and remunerative business. Finally, it may be observed that 
temporary borrowings almost always result in inflation. This 
effect, so far as it concerns our own country, will be explained 
' at a later stage in connection with the discussion of our 
floating debt. As a general rule, therefore, temporary borrow- 
ing should be avoided unless early payment is possible or is 
contemplated. 

On the other hand, temporary loans are a suitable method of 
covering temporary deficits, provided there is a reasonable 
prospect of early repayment. They enable the State to pursue 
its activities without difficulty, and obviate the disturbance and 
inconvenience of floating a long-dated loan for a purely temporary 
purpose. They frequently provide the banks with a convenient 
and secure outlet for their surplus funds, and thus enable use to 
be made of capital which is collected by the banking institutions 
in numerous small amounts from the length and breadth of the • 
community. . - , 

FmH}hermore, temporary loans are best when rates of interest 
are high and funds are difficult to obtain. In such cases it is 
obviously unwise for the State to undertake long-period borrowing 
at a rate which is lilcely to fall, while the system of temporary 
borrowing enables it to absorb savings as they are made without 
disturbing conditions in the money market, and at rates which 
may be adjusted to changes in the interest level. Thus one’ 
short-period loan may be paid off as it falls due with another 
similar loan obtained at a lower rate of interest. This system 
of maintaining a proportion of unfunded or floating d^i was 
resorted to on a Idrge scale by the British and other governments 
during the Great War and is still continued. 

As a rule temporary loans are obtained internally, generally 
from Government bankers, private individuals, or, as in this 
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country, from other Government departments. Only under 
exceptional circumstances is resort made to sources outside the 
.country for temporary accommodation. 


Long Period and Permanent Loaning. 

iO'J'US are usually necessary and are certainly 
advisable when heavy expenditure has to be mcurred on a 
national or local object, as, for example, a war of defence 
against aggression, or the restoration of areas destroyed by a 
natural calamitjr such as earthquake, flood or &e, or the provision 
of a social necessit}’’ of fii’st importance, such as a trunk railway, 
a canal S 5 ^stem, or irrigation works. In the case of war, the 
outla}'^ may be unproductive, but has frequently to be under- 
taken if national seciuity and ideals are to be protected. Ex- 
penditure on the restoration of ruined areas is necessary if the 
economic life of a community is to be resumed to its full extent, 
wliilc, as a rule, the cost of such economic necessities as railway, 
canal and irrigation systems is more than counterbalanced by the 
ultimate gaio, although the return in the immediate future may 
be small in comparison with the outlay. 

In all these cases it is rarely possible that adequate funds 
can be raised by temporary loans or by increased taxation 
vuthout detrimental and possibly crippling effects on the social 
and economic life of the community. On the other hand, the 
raising of long-period loans can be defended on a number of 
grounds, if they are incurred for one or other of the objects 
mentioned. 

In the first place, permanent or semi-permanent loans permit 
the expenses and sacrifices incurred for the good of the nation 
to be distributed over a longer period. They enable trade to be 
developed and wealth to be created out of which repayment may 
be made in the future at a smaller relative sacrifice. As a rule 
the interest charged on long-dated loans is lower than on tem- 
porary borrowings, because, as has already been explained in the 
chapter on Interest, many investors will sacrifice some propor- 
tion of interest for the convenience of a long investment. Con- 
sequently, the bmden on the State is fighter in the years when 
funds are most needed and most difl&cult to obtain. Again, 
future generations cannot share the misery of a long war or the 
labour of a great national undertaldng, but as they may be 
expected to derive much of the resulting benefits, it is only just 
that they should contribute some part of the cost in the form of 
interest and repayment of capital. 

Long-dated loans are also convenient as providing an outlet 
for savings, for the investment of bank and industrial reserves 
'and for trust funds, while they result in a transference to the 
State of the resources of intfividuals who can afford to lock 
away their capital for a considerable period. They tend to 
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encourago patriotism and. the spirit of citizenship by giving the 
individnal an interest in the national finances, and this, in turn, 
fosters a vigilant watch over State expenditure and the use of 
public money. The direct contact established between Govern- 
ment and citizen acts as an incentive to saving and to in- 
dustry, and permits all classes to take a direct interest in State ^ 
welfare. 

Turther, all members of the community are cognisant of the 
totals and kinds of long-period loans, while the State can make 
definite financial arrangements to meet the payment of interest 
as it becomes due, and also for the redemj)tion of the loans at 
par or at market price whenever it is convenient to apply surplus' 
funds for the purpose. This is not only an advantage to the 
State, but tends also to maintain the market value of the securities. 

On the other hand, the system of long-dated loans is subject 
to a number of objections, which have been greatly accentuated 
during recent years by the enormous growth in the debts con- 
tracted by states and municipalities. Some of these are con- 
sidered below in connection with the general disadvantages of 
public credit. One of the greatest defects lies in the ease with 
which funds can xisually be obtained by long-dated loaning, as 
opposed to the* difficulty of raising fimds by taxation. There 
seems little reason to doubt that modern states would be much 
less likely to undertake or to prolong costly wars if the necessary 
expenditure had to be covered by current income, and if it was 
impossible to resort to long-period loans, which leave much of 
the burden to posterity. Again, it is in many respects inequit- 
able that a burden of debt should be imposed on future genera- 
tions who can have no voice in the decision to incur the expendi- 
ture. Costly schemes instituted by one generation may bring 
none of the anticipated benefit, while the miscalculation, ^ 
ambition or faulty diplomacy of the statesmen of one period 
may result in expensive defensive measures or conflicts which 
may prove ultimately of little avail, but may yet impose burden- 
some contributions upon future generations who will be faced 
with their own problems and their own burdens. 

Where interest rates are high and capital is scarce, the 
S5’’stem of long-period loans may in any case be a disadvantage, 
for it is clearly inadvisable for government to commit itself to 
large loans and high interest charges for a long period when it is 
quite likely that prices and rates of interest may fall in the 
future. For if this is done, the total amoimt of Tnoney borrowed 
and of interest paid will remain constant, whereas f alling prices 
will send up the value of the money, and thus make repayments 
ffitimately more burdensome, while falling interest rates will 
increase the relative cost of the debt charge. In such cases 
temporary loaning may be resorted to with advantage', as was* 
actually done by the British Government in order to obtain 
much of its requirements of funds during the recent war. 
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Tlic creation of a large burden of debt cannot be justified 
except in very excciitional circumstances, and whatever may 
bo tlie advantages of permanent loans, there can be no doubt 
that the existence of the debt itself and the pajmient of an 
enormous annual charge, as in the case of this country at present, 
act as a drag on trade and industry and hamper progress, 
enterprise and future economic development. 

Long-period loans may be of two lands : (n) internal, i.e., 
raised witln'n tlie communit 3 ' itself ; (6) external, i.e., raised 

cntircl}’’ abroad, although possiblj' held in part by home investors. 
Gcnerallj' spcalang, external loans arc raised only by the less 
wcalthj’ countries, either new colonics and republics wliich are 
in the carlj’’ stages of their development, or such countries as 
China which have little accumulated wealth available for public 
uses. 

Internal loans ma}’^ be forced or vohiniary. Actual examples 
of forced loans are now rare, although such methods were 
resorted to bj- certain European belligerents in order to obtain 
the necessary' funds for their mighty efforts. Nevertheless, we 
maj' find manj’ instances of disguised forced loans in the issues 
of inconvertible paper which have been so marked a feature of 
war and post-war finance. 

Issues of Inconvertible Paper Money. 

Manjf modern states have obtamed funds for emergency 
expenditure by the issue of inconvertible paper. Since the 
outbreak of the Great AVar this method has considerably 
extended, in some cases to an inordinate degree, enormous 
quantities of paper currencj'^ having been issued against totally 
inadequate reserves. The economic effects of such issues have 
been discussed earlier in this book. They tend to inflict incal- 
culable loss on the community by disturbing trade and the 
foreign exchanges, inflating prices, and damaging public credit. 
As the communitj' is compelled to use the paper for effecting 
exchanges, and must accept it in discharge of public obligations, 
while currencj' of real intrinsic value is unthdrawn for state 
reserves or for export purposes, it is clear that such issues are 
well described as forced loans. Furthermore, the danger is 
accentuated because of the constant temptation to increase the 
issues as the demands on the public treasury increase, while 
every additional issue makes the prospect of redemption and 
of return to specie payments ever more remote. 

In the community itself the inflation which follows incon- 
vertible issues causes considerable hardship. Beference to this 
has been made in the earlier discussion, but at present we may 
note the inequality wliich ensues in so far as the issues may be 
regarded as a forced loan. The result is to exact a greater 
relative contribution from the poorer classes, for the higher 
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* prices of food and clothing affect them more than the rich. Thus 
the general result is comparable with that of a purely propor- 
tional tax, which, as we have previously noted, infringes the 
canon of equity. Furthermore, a period of rising prices is a 
paradise for speculators and profiteers who are enriched through 
no effort of their own, partly at the expense of the wage-eamep 
(“ prices go up by the lift, but wages by the stairs "*), but stiD. 
more at the expense of those with fixed money incomes. 

Undoubtedly the over-multiplication of the currency in most 
European countries has not only aggravated the disasters of the 
war, but is also directly responsible for much of the economic 
difficulties and social friction of the present day. The history, 
of this type of forced borrowing is almost always one of ultimate ' 
disaster, and, in spite of its frequent application by modern 
states, it cannot be justified on economic grounds. 

The Advantages of Public Credit. 

The system of public loaning is attended by certain material 
advantages. Apart from the fact that reliance on hoarded 
wealth is clearly inadequate for modern needs, the withdrawal 
of money from active circulation is economically wasteful and 
costly. “ Economic science has shown that money is best left 
to fructify by use in the hands of its owners ; if required, it can 
then be ^awn upon in the form of taxes or loans ; and mean- 
while, wealth is better engaged in carrying on productive 
industry, which will add to its power of contributing loans for 
public wants in times of need, than by being stored away in 
guarded cellars The system of public credit is but one 
phase of the great economy and convenience of the modem, 
credit mechanism. 

In regard to its more obvious benefits, publio credit has 
made possible the provision of social necessities, such as improved 
roads and pure water supplies, which on account of their costly 
nature coidd be provided only with difficulty out of current 
revenue. It has enabled new countries particularly to raise 
funds in older and wealthier communities for productive outlay 
on developmental work, such as roads, railways, canals, irrigation 
and harbours. Thus, the economic development of such countries ■ 
has been promoted, while the world generally has benefited from 
the extended field for international trade and by the increased 
resources made available'. Furthermore, countries which have 
suffered severe loss from war or natural calamity are enabled to 
obtain funds for restoration and rehabilitation of their damaged 
and ruined areas. 

In many respects, the use of the system of public credit in 
order to raise fxmds for defence and war cannot be regarded 
as advantageous. Nevertheless, we have seen that the first 

^ Armitage Smith, Principles and Methods of Taxation, p. 122. 
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essential of a state is the defence of its territory and ideals, and 
in so far as the mechanism of public credit makes possible the 
raising of the necessary capital, it must at least be regarded as 
necessary, if not beneficial. 

So far ns Britain and other lending countries arc concerned 
the system of public credit may be said to have a number of 
specific advantages. In the first place, it provides a usually 
secure and remunerative outlet for the surplus savings of the 
people. _ At the same time it gives investors a direct interest in 
the affaii’s of other nations and particularly in their economic 
development. This tends indirectly to foster trading relations 
uith the borrowing states, particularly as they in tmrn are 
favourably disjjoscd to commercial intercourse with an accom- 
modating country. Secondly, the industry of the loaning nation 
and its overseas trade tend to benefit because the proceeds of 
loans arc usually expended m the lending country. Frequently, 
this jirinciple is made a condition of the granting of the loan. 
Tliirdly, ovcnscas loaning is ultimately’’ beneficial in its effects 
on the balance of indebtedness : the interest and instalment 
payments provide a regular income which assists in the main- 
tenance of favourable foreign exchanges. 

The Disadvantages of Public Credit. 

Although the system of public loaning is thus attended by 
very marked advantages, there are a number of objections to 
its extension which have naturally been emphasised in recent 
years with the enormous gro’wth in public debts. The most 
material defect is its tendency to encourage extravagance. State 
departments and officials can scarcely be expected to be as care- 
ful with public funds as arc indi-riduals udth their own capital 
and income ; in many cases they have achieved notoriety for 
extravagance and waste. This tendency is accentuated by” the 
increased facility ■with which public loans can be raised at the 
present day. Thus, many expensive schemes are undertaken 
wliich would scarcely' bo considered if their cost had to be met 
out of current income. Reference has already been made to the 
tendency of governments to resort to long-period loans for un- 
productive expenditure on war, and to the tendency of present 
generations to incur heavy' outlay which may" or may not 
prove beneficial, but in any case imposes a burden on future 
generations. 

In new countries particularly the system of public credit is 
likely to be abused by too much external borro’wing, sometimes 
to the lasting detriment of the nation concerned. Young colonies 
and new republics are naturally anxious to progress as rapidly 
as possible and to develop their resources -with the utmost speed. 
But this ambition frequently results in wasteful and extravagant 
expenditure, in speculative enterprise, in excessive loaning and 
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in burdensome taxation which tend ultimately to hamper rather 
than to promote progress and to retard economic development. 
Cases are frec[uent in which such states have incun:ed obliga- 
tions out of proportion to their capacity, with the inevitable result 
that they have been forced into bankruptcy and reputation of 
their debts, with a consequent collapse of their cre^t in foreign 
markets. 

There can be no doubt that the method of borrowing from 
other countries should be exercised with moderation and dis- 
cretion. It is much better for a nation to proceed slowly 
and surely than to attempt too rapid progress at the sacrifice 
of economic independence. Within limits loans from other, 
countries may be of the greatest advantage and may tend 
ultimately to improve general productiveness and increase wealth 
throughout the world. On the other hand, external loaning 
involves the necessity of making an annual interest payment to 
a foreign state ; it means that part of the home income must 
be transferred to another nation. So long as the liltimate return 
is greater than the cost all may be well, but unfortunately there , 
is frequently a tendency for the obligations incurred to be in 
excess of profitable borrowing. Under such circumstances, an 
annual drain for foreign payments has to be met by taxation, 
further borrowing, or inflation ; productivity may be checked, 
and the evil is intensified with the impoverishment of the 
paying country and with the growth of its burden. The very 
wealth which should contribute to progress and development 
is thus exhausted by the necessity of meeting the annual debt 
charge. 

It follows, therefore, that, so far as is possible, expenditure 
should be met by increased taxation, and resort should be made 
to loans only when such a step is inevitable or when the ultimate 
benefit and return are assured. Whereas a loan involves a more 
or less permanent imposition, taxation is borne once and for all. 
The former necessitates an annual provision for interest and a 
periodical search for funds for repayments, whereas special 
taxation may cause but one sacrifice. Finally, may be noted 
the fact that the burden of public debt and of the annual charge 
increases with every faU in the general level of prices, and thus 
imposes on the community a growing burden. Similar conditions 
do not, of course, apply to special taxation, .although they may < 
be applicable to taxation wMch is imposed over a long period. 
Thus the advisability of proceeding slowly applies equally to 
state or municipality, new colony or youthful republic. Progress 
is better achieved by measured steps than by ambitidus haste. 

Limits to, .National Loaning. 

Just as there are certain definite limits beyond which it is 
inadvisable to increase the burden of taxation, so, also are there 
suuilar limits to the amount of loans which may be obtained ■ 
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from any community. Elsewhere in this book it has been shown 
that the progress of society involves a constant demand for 
new capital for the maintenance and extension of its productive 
organisation. National borrowing cannot encroach on the amount 
of capital required for this purpose without serious detriment 
to the future development of the community. Thus the first 
limit to the absorption of capital for state purposes is set by the 
amoxmt required for the normal business requirements of the 
nation. Under stress of national emergency it is possible that 
even this limit may be lowered, and that the productive organisa- 
tion will be compelled to rest content with just enough to enable 
it to function efficiently but not progressively. The upper limit 
is the total amount of capital which can physically be saved 
by the people under the stimulus of patriotism and in face of 
pressing government demands for additional supplies. It is 
conceivable that the State may borrow the whole of the capital 
between these extremes, but to attempt to borrow more would 
be to exact from the community more than it can afford, and to 
make inroads into its necessary capital. Industiy would be 
hampered and the general well-being would undoubtedly suffer 
in consequence of its deprivation of essential requirements. 
Besort may then be had to external borrowing, or to the issue 
of inconvertible currency. The limits to the amount winch may 
be obtained from abroad will depend on a variety of factors, 
such as the state of the national credit abroad, and the ability 
and willingness of other states to provide the necessary accom- 
modation, In regard to the issue of paper currency, it is difficult 
to define any limits to the amount which may be so forced out 
of the hands of the community, but it is clear that the resort 
to such methods becomes increasingly dangerous and if con- 
tinued must inevitably be ruinous. The constant rise in prices 
diminishes the power of the people to save that wealth from 
which future borrowmgs can be made, and also lessens the 
purchasing power of the funds which pass into government 
control. 


THE BBITISH NATIONAL DEBT 

Since its inception in 1694, the British National Debt has 
almost constantly increased with expenditure on numerous wars, 
and, in spite of appreciable reductions wliich were made at 
various periods, it stood in 1914 at approximately £650 millions. 
The enormous increase which has since been entailed has aheady 
been mentioned, so that at the time of mating in 1927 the out- 
standing debt amoimts to £7,701 millions. 

The National Debt consists of the following parts : — 

Internal Debt. 

1. Fztnded DM, i.e., consols, etc., wliich are embodied in 
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stock and are a practically permanent form of debt. In 
1914 this portion formed almost the whole of the national 
debt, but it is now but a small part of the whole. 

2. Terminable Annuities, i.e., the capital liabilities of the 
State in respect of annuities payable by it for various terms 
of years. By issuing these annuities the liability of the 
State in respect of both capital and interest on. a portion of 
the permanent debt is automatically wiped off. 

3. Unfunded Deht. — This includes the various forms of 
loans issued during and since the Great War, suck as the' 
5 per cent. War I^an, Treasury and Exchequer Bonds, and 
National Savings Certificates. 

4. Floating Deht, including Ways and Means Advances 
from the Bank 'of England and Public Departments, and 
Treasury Bills outstandmg and unpaid. 

5. Other Ga/pitcd Liabilities. — These include loans con- 
tracted for telegraph and telephone extension and for the 
purchase of land or buildings for government offices.' 

External Debt. 

This consists of the loans contracted by this country from the 
British Dominions, the United States, and other countries. 

The whole of the British funded and unfimded debt has been 
created by subscriptions from the pubhc after pubhc advertise- 
ment of the loans. The method of negotiating loans through 
certain banks or through a financing house, frequently apphed 
in the case of foreign loans, is not adopted in regard to British 
Government issues. SubscriptioiK are -received by any banlts 
in the kingdom and are forwarded to the Bank of England, by 
which the whole operation is conducted as agent of the Govern- 
ment. Certain Post Office issues during the late war were raised 
by the acceptance, of subscriptions through the nuiherous post- 
offices in the ICingdom, and in such cases the control is in -the 
hands of the General Post Office and not of the Bank of England. 

V. 

t 

The Floating Debt. 

The great increase during recent years in the burden, of the 
Floating Debt of the country has given rise to much anxiety in 
economic and financial circles. The total amount outstanding 
on Tkeasury Bills and on Ways and Means Advances has been 
considerably reduced since the war period, but in July 1927 it 
was still as high as £740 millioils. 

The advantages and disadvantages of temporary loaning have 
already been discussed, and they are, of course, apphcable to the 
two forms of borrowing here mentioned. Although the. system 
of short period loaning does undoubtedly enable the State to 
borrow at decreasing rates on a falling interest market, and also 
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enables it to obtain advantage from any influx of funds by 
. reducing its commitments at least temporarily, there can be no 
doubt, on the other hand, that the vast temporary borrowings of 
the British Government during and after the war period have 
been largely responsible for the great inflation of the war and 
post-w'ar period, and have accentuated the depression which 
naturally resulted from the inevitable collapse in prices. 

Most of the Treasu^ Bills are held by the joint-stock banks 
as investments for their surplus funds. Consequently, if at any 
time the banks require to increase their funds at the Bank, a 
most convenient method is to onodt to renew part of their 
holding of Treasury Bills. This results in a transfer of funds 
from Public to Other Deposits, and possibly also in increased 
borrowing by the State on Ways and Means Advances. As we 
have seen, credit balances at the Bank of England are regarded 
by the joint-stock banlts as a reserve, against which they create 
credit to four and five times the amount so held. Furthermore, 
the banlvs can at any time withdraw their credit balances at the 
Bank in the form of currency notes. Thus the existence of a 
large floating supply of Treasury Bills has been responsible for 
much of the inflation by extended banlt credit and by excess 
issues of treasury notes which has taken place since 1914. The 
floating debt “ has provided part of the so-called cash basis 
for the great expansion in bank credit. As this temporary 
cash basis is reduced in the future, so must there necessarily be 
a considerable reduction in bank credit 

In emphasising the necessity for the reduction of the out- 
standing floating debt, it must, of course, be recognised that the 
Government difficulties were and are considerable. Money for 
urgent State payments had to be found in some way, and 
frequently at very short notice, and the existence of large floating 
supplies on the Money Market, due largely to the absence of 
industrial demand, necessarily offered a solution to the problem 
of raising funds. Furthermore, it can be argued that there are 
advantages in continixing part at least of the temporary loans 
wliile conditions are so unsettled and while interest rates are 
on the downward grade. On the other hand, the great dis- 
advantage of such loaning lies in the fact that it leads to a 
constant expansion in credit which can be restricted only with 
difficulty. 

The urgency of reducing the burden of floating debt was 
strongly emphasised in the Interim (August, 1918) and Final 
(December, 1919) Eeports of the Committee on Currency and 
Foreign Exchanges after the War, and we cannot do better than 
quote the following extracts which admirably explain the dangers 
to which the economic structure is exposed by the existence of 
such large floating obligations. 

^ A. W. ICirkaldy, British Finance, 1914-1921, p, 160. 
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Necessity for the Cessation of Government Borrowings. 

“ If a sound monetary position is to be re-established and the 
gold standard to be efEectively maintained, it is in oiir judgment 
essential that Government borrowings should cease at the earliest 
possible moment after the war. A large part of the credit 
expansion arises, as we have shown, from the fact.- that, the 
expenditure of the Government during the war has exceeded 
the amounts which they have been able to raise by taxation 
or by loans from the actual savings of the people. They have 
been obliged therefore to obtain money through the creation of 
credits by the Bank of England and by the Joint-Stock Banks, 
with the result that the growth of purchasing power has exceeded 
that of purchasable goods and services. As we have already 
shown, the continuous issue of uncovered currency notes is 
inevitable in such circumstances. This credit expansion (which 
is necessarily accompanied by an ever-growing foreign indebted- 
ness) caimot continue after the war without seriously threatening 
our gold reserves and, indeed, our national solvency 

“ This process has had results of such far-reaching importance 
that it may be useful to set out in detail the manner in which it 
operates. Suppose, for example, that in a given week the 
Government require £10,000,000 over and above the receipts 
from taxation and loans from the public. They apply for an 
advance from the Bank of England, which by a book entry 
places the amount required to the credit of Public Deposits 
in the same way as any other banker credits the account of a 
customer when he grants him temporary accommodation. The 
amount is then paid out to contractors and other Government 
creditors, and passes, when the cheques are cleared, to the credit 
of their bankers in the books of the Bank of England — in other 
words, is transferred from Public to ‘ Other ' Deposits, the effect, 
of the whole transaction thus being to increase by £10,000,000 
the purchasing power in the hands of the pubHc in the form of 
deposits in the Joint-Stock Banks and the bankers’ cash at the 
Bank of England by the same amount. The bankers’ liabilities 
to depositors having thus increased by £10,000,000 .and their 
cash reserves by an equal amount, their proportion of cash to 
liabilities (which was normally before the war something imder 
20 per cent.) is improved, with the result that they are in a 
position to make advances to their customers to an amount 
equal to four or five times the sum added to their cash reserves, 
ori iu the absence of demand for such accommodation, to increase 
their investments by the difference between the cash received 
and the proportion they reqTiire to hold against the increase of 
their deposit liabilities. Since the outbreak of war it is the 
second procedure which has in the main been followed, the 
surplus cash having been used to subscribe for Treasury Bills 

' J’lVrf Interim Report, Section 16, 
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and other Government securities. The money so subscribed 
has again been spent by the Government and returned in the 
manner above described to the bankers' cash balances, the 
process being repeated again and again until each £10,000,000 
originally advanced by the Bank of England has created new 
deposits representing new purchasing power to several times 
that amoxmt. Before the war these processes, if continued, 
compelled the Banlc of England to raise its rate of discount, 
but, as indicated below, the unlimited issue of Currency Notes 
has now removed this check upon the continued expansion of 
credit 

“ A primary condition of the restoration of a soimd credit 
position is the repayment of a large portion of the enormous 
amount of Government secmities now held by the banks. It is 
essential that as soon as possible the State should not only live 
within its income but should begin to reduce its indebtedness. 
We accordingly recommend that at the earliest possible moment 
an adequate sinking fimd should be provided out of revenue, 
so that there may be a regular annual reduction of capital 
liabililaes, more especially those which constitute the floating 
debt. We should remark that it is of the utmost importance 
that such repayment of debt should not be offset by fresh 
borrowings for capital expenditure. We are aware that im- 
mediately after the war there will be strong pressure for capital 
expenditure by the State in many forms for reconstruction 
purposes. But it is essential to the restoration of an effective 
gold standard that the money for such expenditure should not 
be provided by the creation of new credit, and that, in so far as 
such expenditure is undertaken at all, it should be undertaken 
with great caution. The necessity of providing for our in- 
dispensable supplies of food and raw materials from abroad 
and for arrears of repairs to manufacturing plant and the trans- 
port system at home will limit the savings available for new 
capital expenditure for a considerable period. This caution 
is particularly applicable to far-reaching programmes of housing 
' and other development schemes 

“ The shortage of real capital must be made good by genume 
savings. It caimot be met by the creation of fresh pmchasing 
power in the form of bank advances to the’ Government or to 
manufacturers imder Government guarantee or otherwise, and 
any resort to such expedients can only aggravate the evil and 
retard, possibly for generations, the recovery of the country 
from the losses sustained during the war 

“ Government Borrowings on Ways and Means Advances from 
the Bank of England. — We desire to draw attention^ to the 
extensive use made during the war of the system of Ways and 
' Mftn.uR Advances from the Bank of England. We referred to 

' First Interim Report, Note to Section 10. 

- Ibid., Section 17. 
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this matter in onr Interim Eeport and explained its effect in 
causing credit and currency expansion. The powers given to 
the Government by Parliament to borrow from the Panlr of 
England in the form of an overdraft on the credit of Ways and 
were, as the name implies, intended to enable the 
Government to anticipate receipts from Revenue or permanent 
borrowings for a brief period only. Indeed, Parliament, by 
expressly providing that all such advances should be repaid 
in the quarter following that in which they were obtained, showed 
that it had no intention of bestowing upon the Government the 
power of securing an overdraft of indefinite duration and amount. 
Under the exigencies of war finance the Government .found it 
necessary to reborrow in each quarter on the credit of Ways 
and Means the amornit needed to enable them to comply with 
the statutory requirement that the previous quarter’s Ways and 
Means Advances should be repaid, with the result that the total 
outstanding advances remained for a long time at a high figure. 
We are glad to see that efforts are now being made to reduce 
this overdraft to more moderate dimensions 

“ We, therefore, hope now that conditions are less abnormal, 
that the Government will confine its use of Ways and Means 
Advances from the Bank of England to providing for purely 
temporary necessities. Such advances afford a legitimate method 
of tiding over a few weeks’ shortage, but are entirely unsuitable 
for borrowings over a longer period 

Methods of Reducing the National Debt. 

The enormous total of the debt now carried by the country 
naturally occasions great anxiety in all quarters, and consequently 
considerable importance attaches to the methods by which the 
burden may be reduced. 

The following are the arrangements at present adopted to 
reduce the deadweight debt : — 

1. Sinking Fund Method. — Several sinking funds are 
at present operative, to which issues are made by the 
Exchequer on certain defined principles for the redemption 
of the deadweight debt. The general principle of a sinlring 
fimd is that a stated sum of money should be set aside 
annually in respect of a given loan so that the accumulated 
total, including compound interest, will be sufficient to 
redeem the loan concerned at the requisite time. This 
method is applied in the case of the Victory Bond Sinking 
Fund by means of wliich certain bonds are drawn for 
repayment on the 1st of September in each year, and also 
1 ^ Conversion loan of 1923. Other State operations 
winch are not strictly in accordance wdth the foregoing 

^ Final Report, Section 6. 
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explanation are frequently described as sinking funds, as, 
for example, the Depreciation Fund established under the 
Finance Act, 1917, by which sums are issued by the Exchequer 
and applied for the redemption of Government stocks, and 
also the New Sinking Fund established in 1923 by ]Mr Baldwin, 
then Chancellor of the Exchequer, whereby amounts of 
forty to fifty millions sterling were to be definitely applied 
to debt redemption out of current aimual revenue. The 
method of immediate purchase of outstanding securities on 
the open market is frequently adopted in national finance 
because of the difficulty and disturbance which would 
necessarily be involved in any attempt to redeem a large 
amount of debt at one time. The principle is, however, 
extensively adopted by local authorities for the reduction 
of their obligations, and appropriations are made annually 
for this purpose out of revenue. 

2. Application of Suhplus Revenue. — ^Tliis is the 
principle of the so-called “ old sinking fund ”, but it has 
generally been of little effect in recent years, as finance 
ministers have experienced diffi-culty in providing sufficient 
revenue to meet expenditure. Accordingly the principle 
has been established of making — 

3. SPEcmo Appbopkiations of Revenue. — ^Under the 
War Loan Act, 1919, payments of death duties are ear- 
marked for the reduction of the deadweight debt. This 
arrangement is based on sotmd principles, as it recognises 
that the duties, which are a tax on capital, should be applied 
for capital and not revenue purposes. Further, amounts 
of war loan surrendered in payment of national taxes are 
similarly applied. 

4. Redemption by Pubchase of Stock m the SIabket. — 
This method is provided for by the Depreciation Fund 
already mentioned. Exchequer officials are enabled to 
purchase stock on the market wherever conditions make 
the operation profitable. Thus they may borrow at lower 
rates to redeem stock carrying high rates, so reducing the 
net burden of debt, or they may apply surplus revenue for 
such reduction as is possible. Clearly such operations must 
be conducted with considerable care, otherwise prices may 
be so advanced by the purchases as to wipe out the anticipated 
gain. 

They are nevertheless based on sound financial principles, 
for money applied to pay off the debt returns at once to the 
investment market for industrial and trading purposes. 

6. Tebminable Annuities. — These have been previously 
referred to as a separate form of debt. The principle is the 
substitution of an annuity for a fixed period in place of a 
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certain amount of permanent debt. Naturally the amount 
of the annuity is greater than the interest charge on the 
surrendered stock, and thus involves a greater temporary 
drain on the Exchequer, but ultimately a certain amount of 
debt is completely wiped off. 

6. Conversion. — ^This method involves the conversion of 
one loan into another bearing a lower rate of interest. Such 
operations may be made optional or compulsory. For 
example, in 1923 holders of the 5 per cent. War Loan were 
given the option of conversion into a longer dated loan 
bearing a lower rate of interest. Thus the annual burden 
of debt is reduced and repayment is left until a future period. 
A conversion scheme may be made compulsory in the case 
of loans which are repayable at any time by ofering holders 
the alternative of a lower rate or repayment of their holdings. 
This method was adopted in connection with consols in 
1888, and it is anticipated that with a settlement in general 
conditions and a fall in the prevailing interest level, similar 
operations will be undertaken on a considerable scale. 

Successful conversion operations imply a good state of, 
public credit, prudent administration and punctual payment 
of interest, and as Mr Baldwin pointed out in his Budget 
speech of 1923, future operations will be impossible unless 
public credit is fortified by an avowed and sustained policy 
of debt redemption out of annual revenue. 

REVOLUTIONARY PROPOSALS FOR DEBT REDUCTION 

The foregoing methods are considered by many to be quite 
inadequate for the reduction within any reasonable period of the 
enormous burden of debt which now weighs upon the country, 
and accordingly a number of drastic proposals have been made 
for a national efiort to reduce the burden. These include 
proposals for (1) Repudiation of the debt ; (2) Forced reduction 
of interest ; (3) Increased taxation of higher incomes ; (4) A 
capital levy. 

Repudiation. 

The proposal for a repudiation of the British national debt 
involves a refusal by the State to recognise its obligation both in 
respect of the capital sum and the interest payments. The 
idea is by no means new, as there have been in recent years a 
number of repudiations, notably in the case of certain South 
American repubhcs, and, more recently, Russia.. In these 
instances, however, the cause has usually been revolution, or 
sheer recldess extravagance or destructive war : there has been 
no case where an economically and socially sound nation has 
deliberately refused to acknowledge its obligations. 
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There is, of course, little effective remedy against a state 
which has determined on such a course, but it involves an 
acknowledgment of national bankruptcy and a complete collapse 
of the national credit in foreign states. For this reason alone 
it is unlilcely that the proposals will find wide support among 
our own people, who attach so much importance to the national 
reputation for honesty and fair dealing, 

Repudiation is unquestionably as economically unsound as 
it is morally dishonest and ethically unjust. So far as external 
obligations are concerned it cannot be defended on any grounds. 
Internally, it involves the penalising of investors in State loans, 
while investors in other securities do not suffer ; it also involves 
the penalising of the prudent and tlnifty members of society 
for the benefit of other less prudent members. It would mean 
a discrimination against a particular form of wealth, and its 
effects could scarcely be other than revolutionary. In this 
connection many of Its ardent supporters frequently overlook 
the fact that the holding of national securities is by no means 
limited to the wealthier classes : repudiation would mean the 
deprivation of many people of their hard-won earnings and life 
savings, possibly to such an extent as to force them to fall back 
upon State support. Furthermore, the talcing of such a step 
would most certahily drive capital out of the country, and would 
injure the nation both socially and economically. 

Greater justification can be found for the recent proposal 
made by several weU-lcnown economists and business men for 
a mutual repudiation or cancellation of the debts incurred 
between the Allies in the late war. There is little doubt that if 
some such arrangement could be made on an equitable basis, 
it \vould hasten the revival of international trade, assist the 
stabilisation of the foreign exchanges, and remove a great cause 
of international friction. Some economists go even further than 
this, and consider that if Britain would forego the debts due to 
her from the Allies while still aclaiowledging her owm obliga- 
tions to the United States, the ultimate economic gain would 
more than compensate for the loss. 

But the practical difficulties are considerable. The debts 
are in several cases owed to individuals and not to governments, 
and it is hard to see how this obstacle can be overcome. A real 
cancellation would involve the ignoring of the rights of such 
holders — a proposal as revolutionary and even more contentious 
than the proposal for internal cancellation. Furthermore, on 
what basis shall debts contracted in dollars, in sterling, and 
in francs be offset ? Clearly the problem of exchange would 
require very careful adjustment. Nevertheless, if an international 
agreement for this pm?pose were practicable, it would xmdoubtedly 
prove beneficial. The principal difficulty appears to be the 
disfavour with winch the suggestions are received by the 
American public. 
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Reduction of Interest. 

Similar objections apply to the proposals for a forced re- 
duction of interest on the Government debt. Investors in 
Government loans would be penalised for the general benefit, 
while investors m other securities would be tmafiected. From 
the point of view of the community it would be morally and 
financially unsound to suggest such a breaking of contractual 
obligations, and unquestionably the result would be to make 
future borrowings extremely ‘diffictfit. On the other hand, 
it is held to be reasonable that interest should be varied on long- 
period loans if the general level of the interest rates prevailing 
in the community has fallen considerably since the loans were 
contracted. This contention does not, however, allow suffi- 
ciently for the fact that much capital is subscribed to the loans 
solely because of the prospect of a fair return over a long period 
of time. 

Increased Taxation of Higher Incomes. 

Quite recently much controversy has been aroused by pro- 
posals that the rates of taxation on higher incomes should be 
considerably increased for purposes of debt reduction. Generally 
speaking, the economic objections to an vindue increase in the 
ordinary rates of taxation apply equally to the higher incomes 
as to others, but one or two further vital objections to such 
proposals must be noted. In the first place, any considerable 
increase in taxation on higher incomes will practically amount to 
a capital levy, for it must not be overlooked that much of the new 
capital which flows to industry is obtained from these sources. 
The rehabilitation of industry and trade and the provision for 
the increasing population of the country can be made only out 
of savings, and much of these come from the very sources 
which it is proposed to “ dry up Saving from large 
incomes is an indispensable part of the mechanism of all 
industrial states. 

More important still is the likely effect of such taxes on the 
entrepreneur class and speculative capitalist. Mr Otto Kahn, 
the great American banker, has stated that the capital of a 
country wffich “ continually watches for productive opportunity ” 
— ^the capital which performs the initiatory and pioneer work in 
the modem industrial commmiity — is in the hands of a relatively 
small ^ body of individuals, and if it is drained away by State 
exaction “ advantage can be taken of so many fewer productive 
opportunities, production and efficiency are cut down, and the 
so-called state benefits are more than offset by the one vast state- 
created evil of impoverished idleness We may quote also a 
well-reasoned statement by Lord Faringdon, governor of the 
British Trade Corporation, to the same effect : “ One would 
lilce to find some cause for the disease from which the commercial 
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commumty seems to loe suffering at the present time. There is 
no doubt that the burden of our huge war debt presses heavily, 
and that the taxation of to-day is responsible in its i nc id e nce 
for a lack of the spirit of enterprise which in the past has built 
up the commerce of this country. A number of trading and 
financial risks are not of the nature that can be undertaken by 
the small capitalist or by the great banks, whose directors are 
the trustees of the depositors who look to them to use their 
moneys with extreme caution : neither are the risks referred 
to such as can be undertaken by the investment trust companies, 
who naturally seek such securities as can be relied upon to give 
safe and certain returns. In the past the risks that I have in 
my mind were financed, in the early stages, by rich men who 
could afford, but of their surplus incomes, to run risks that could 
not be taken by shareholding institutions. Such rich men are 
extremely scarce to-day, and promising industrial and other 
ventures, perhaps golden opportunities, are passing to other and 
more enterprising countries 

It is clear that any unbalanced policy of taxation may have 
the most vital effects on the future of the country, and business 
men generally are agreed that the present strain upon industry 
is as heavy as can possibly be borne if British products are to 
maintain their place in the world’s markets and if Britain is to 
retain her position as a leading commercial nation. The flow 
of necessary capital and the supply of able leaders must not be 
cut off, for competition in the world’s markets can be maintained 
only by a constant search for economy in production, by a 
continuous re-equipment of existing plants, and by the institu- 
tion of better and more modem methods, all of which involve 
increasingly large sums of money and increasingly prudent 
management. Finally, it must not be forgotten that Britam 
is even now the most highly taxed country in the world, 
and it is interesting to speculate as to how much this fact 
accounts for the prevailing depression and unemployment in 
the country. 

The Capital Levy. 

The proposal for a levy on capital has probably aroused 
more class feeling and political controversy than any other 
social problem of recent times. The suggestion is largely social- 
istic. It has received strong support from the Labour Party 
and from the working classes generally, but it is also backed by 
an appreciable section of economic opinion in the country. The 
general proposal originally contained two distract suggestions : 
(o) that a levy should be made on all capital ; (6) that a levy 
should be made on war wealth only, i.e., that increase in wealth 
which can be attributed to gams made in consequence of war 
conditions. • The latter proposal had the advantage that it was 
intended to exact contribution from a class that could well afford 
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to pa>yj but its great practical difficulties led to its abandonment, 
and it is now clearly too late to consider its practical application. 
The first proposal is more fundamental, and wul now be considered. 

The rnain features of the general proposal are that the State 
should impose a levy on capital values, carried out on a pro- 
gressive basis, with the object of reducing the national debt 
to about one-half of its present total. It is intended that the 
levy should be applied once and for all, that it should be on an 
individual basis, and that its proceeds should be used exclusively 
to reduce the national debt. Companies, corporations, and busi- 
nesses would be exempt, while it is generally suggested that no 
individual vdth capital holdings below £5,000 would be affected. 

It is impossible to do more than glance' at the numerous argu- 
ments advanced for and against the proposal. Its essential object 
is to reduce the annual interest charges on the national debt. 
These constitute nearly one-half of the nation’s total expenditure, 
and so long as they continue to absorb so much of the national 
income, it is clearly impossible to increase expenditure on such 
necessary social services as education, housing, and public health. 

The principal moral justffication advanced in favour of the 
levy is the supposed inequality between the sacrifices made by 
the workers in the recent war and those made by the capitalist 
or propertied class. The former, it is said, have paid terrible 
toll in life, limb, and health, whereas the latter have added 
considerably to their wealth, and now receive £300 millions a 
year in interest on their contribution to the national effort. 
Further, the bulk of this interest is contributed by the working 
classes, and they are therefore involved in a double sacrifice for 
the benefit of the more wealthy and fortunate members of the 
community. 

In reply to these claims it is -pointed out that many workers 
as well as employers profited during the war period, and while 
there was much controversy over excess profits, little considera- 
tion was given to excess wages. Again, the workers suffered' 
heavier casualties because they form the larger section of the 
community, while equally high losses were suffered by other 
classes in .proportion to their numbers. Furthermore, the 
pro'vision of funds was as essential to national defence as the 
supply of men. Part of such fimds was provided by the workers 
themselves, who receive their due share of the total interest, 
an appreciable proportion of which is supplied by other classes 
in the co mmuni ty. 

On the score of equity it is further argued that some reduction 
of the capital debt would be but just, in view of the great fall 
m prices which has occurred since the loan was issued, resulting 
m a considerable increase in the real burden both of the capital 
debt and of the annual charge. Wages have fallen with the 
collapse in prices, but the income of the rentier class has remained 
httle affected ; it has, indeed, been increased by the reduction 
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in the rate of income tax. If prices are lilcely to fall in the future, 
the burden of the debt will be correspondingly increased, so 
that the holders of State secmities will gain at the expense of 
the taxpaying community. 

Again, it is maintained that a capital levy is no more unjust 
than high taxation, wlrile it would be incalculably better to suffer 
one impost than to bear an annual burden for approximately 
the 150 years which will be required to wipe off the debt by 
the present sinldng fund methods. The relief from taxation 
would relieve unemployment, improve the conditions of the 
masses, and make possible an increase in wealth and pro- 
ductivity which would more than make up the loss occasioned 
by a levy, furthermore, it is contended that the adoption of 
a system of progression would tend to ensure equalitj’^ of sacrifice, 
and the scheme would, in fact, be no more than an extension of 
the present system of surtax and death duties, which are 
presumably tolerated because it is recognised that the wealthier 
classes are “ able to pay Finally, it is maintained that in a 
great national emergency the State is as much entitled to con- 
scribe the wealth of its citizens as it is to conscribe their lives 
and services. 

The arguments against the proposal are almost as numerous 
as its opponents. By many people it is condemned as immoral 
and confiscatory ; it would, they contend, be revolutionary for a 
great modem nation to lay hands on the property of its citizens. 
Britain could scarcely do so without imperilling its international 
reputation and shattering confidence in its economic stability, 
wlule the chaos in Russia is sufficiently suggestive of the ultimate 
results- of the adoption of such principles. Undoubtedly one of 
the first results would be to discourage saving, to drive capital 
abroad, and to induce a “ flight ” from visible property of all 
lands. Once the security of incfividual rights has been endangered, 
few people would believe that the precedent established would 
not lead to more drastic steps in the future. 

From the economic standpoint, it is urged that wealth is 
best left to “ fructify " in the hands of its owners, so that a fund 
may be produced from which futme taxes may be raised without 
detrimental effects. The transfer of credit from individuals 
to the State would deplete the sources from which industry is 
financed. Trade would suffer, unemplojunent would result, 
and in the end the community would be little better off. To 
tliis contention exponents of the levj’^ reply that its ultimate 
result would merely be to redistribute wealth among members 
of the community, as the title-deeds and securities obtained 
from the levy would be transferred, through a form of state 
clearing house, to the holders of Government stock in repayment 
of the debts due to them. 

Clearlj’’ the practical difficulties are immense. The levy 
would apparently involve a great realisation of securities and , 
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property, with a consequent incalculable dislocation of values 
which would undoubtedly harm the social and economic structure. 
But how are individual contributions to be equitably adjusted ? 
On what basis would be assessed the contributions of a pro- 
fessional man with a large income but little capital, and of a 
similar man with a small income but much capital ? Are the 
prudent and thrifty to be penalised while the careless and ex- 
travagant go free ? How is it proposed to evaluate personal 
effects and household goods ? Would they be subjected to the 
levy, or would it apply only to invested capital ? If so, the 
investing class would be unfairly penalised, although it is even 
now compelled to bear a heavier burden of taxation. 

To these contentions the exponents of the levy reply that no 
great reahsations would be necessary, as much of the adjustment 
would be made by the simple transfer of title-deeds and securities 
to the debtors of the Government. Undoubtedly, however, the 
process would be extremely costly and would involve a con- 
siderable staff. 

In face of such conflicting opinions it is difficult to form 
a clear and unbiassed opinion of the ethical and economic 
advantages of a levy on capital, but it would appear that while 
such a measm’e would undoubtedly diminish the burden of 
internal debt, its reactions on business confidence might be so 
serious as to involve a net social loss. 

Furthermore, it would appear that the psychological moment 
for making the levy is now past. It could have been imposed 
with least difficulty in the post-war boom period when values 
were inflated and individual wealth was in a better position to 
stand the strain of a heavy deduction. ' At that time the levy 
might have had beneficial results in restricting speculative 
activity, but its imposition in the present period of depression 
could not but intensify the prevailing lack of confidence. 

The widespread objection to the capital levy proposal has 
caused it to be temporarily shelved, but it has recenth’^ been 
succeeded by other proposals, as, for example, the Earl of 
Oxford’s plan for the reduction of the national debt by a system 
of tax-commutation, and the Socialist proposals for the imposition 
of a surtax on all incomes over £600 a year. The former plan 
is in the nature of a voluntary capital levy, and its essence is that 
persons who are in a position to do so should be given the option 
of handing over to the State such portions of the national debt 
as they hold, in return for a certificate of exemption from part 
or the whole of their annual income tax. The scheme is not 
lilmly to be adopted as it involves great practical difficulties as 
well as bemg subject to several objections which camiot be dealt 
with here. 

A consideration of the various proposals seems to lead to one 
conclusion : that there is no short-cut to debt redemption. Only 
by patient and laborious effort, by an unstinting care of national 
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credit, and by a well conceived economy can the burdens of the 
State be reduced. ^ Some people contend that redriction of the 
rate of income tax is to be preferi’ed to immediate debt reduction, 
but although relief in the second case is less dhect, it is none the 
less widespread and penetrating in its benefits. It is followed 
by an improvement in the national credit which lowers the rates 
at which money can be borrowed for industrial purposes and 
facilitates future conversion schemes. 

THE BEITISH IilDNTCIPAL DEBT 

During the last half-century considerable sums have been 
borrowed by the various local authorities in this country in 
order to meet extraordinary' expenditure which cannot easily 
be covered out of current revenue. As a general rule, loans 
are resorted to only in order to provide funds for capital under- 
takings such as gas, electricity and water works, harbours, piers, 
docks and quays, public baths and cemeteries, railways, 
tramways and canals. In recent years, however, loans have 
also been raised for municipal housing schemes, winch have 
been undertaken with the object of relieving the shortage of 
accommodation. 

As a general rule, no local authority has legal povrer to 
borrow unless expressly or impliedly authorised to do so by 
statutory enactment, and usually its borrowing powers are 
under the control of the Treasmy, Home Office, or ilmistry of 
Health, from which sanction is necessary before loans can be 
contracted. Careful centralised control of such loans and of 
the arrangements for repayment is essential if waste and extra- 
vagance are to be minimised, and also because wide publicity, 
intelligent criticism and knowledge of financial principles are 
often wanting, while local administration is liable to be affected 
by local interests and prejuffices. The necessity for control and 
co-ordination is accentuated with the growth in the fimctions of 
the local bodies, and with the continuous increase in the obliga- 
tions incurred by them. 

Methods of Municipal Borrowing. 

Loans for municipal purposes may be raised in several 
different ways, of which the following are the most important : — 

1. By the Issue or Stock. — This method has become 
increasingly popular in recent years and is resorted to under 
powers given by Act of Parliament. The stock may be issued 
at a fixed price but is frequently subscribed for bj’^ tenders over 
a fixed miniTnum price. Large sums are raised from the public 
in this manner, and the system possesses the following advantages 
over other methods : — 

(a) As the stock is secured upon all the rates, revenues 
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and property of the local authority, it forms an attractive 
investment which is at all times freely saleable. 

(b) The nature of the security enables the stock to be 
issued on more advantageous terms than would otherwise 
be the case. 

(o) The period during wliicli redemption can be made 
is usually lengthy — often as long as sixty years — subject 
to an option to repay at any time after a fixed shorter 
period. 

(d) The work involved in the administration of the 
loan is minimised, as interest is at the same rate on the 
whole issue and falls due on the same date in each case. 

2. By the Issue of Mortgages on Property and Rates. — 
This method is commonly resorted to where the local authority 
has no power to issue stock or does not wish to do so. Mortgages 
may be issued (a) for fixed short periods ; (b) for short periods, 
but repayable after notice by either party ; (c) for fixed long 
periods ; (d) for a long period, but repayable on notice by either 
party ; or (e) for a long period subject to repayment by periodic 
instalments. 

The larger municipal bodies usually resort to short-period 
borrowing for temporary purposes, or pending an issue of stock. 
This method has certain marked advantages. In the first 
place, if interest rates fall the loan may easily be repaid and the 
necessary amount borrowed again at a lower rate of interest. 
This is clearly an advantage when rates of interest are high 
or when it is anticipated that they will fall in future years. 
Secondly, short-period loans tend to encourage small investments 
by local citizens, who may not be disposed to. lock away capital 
for a long period. 

Long-period loans are more often obtained by the smaller 
bodies from insurance companies and banks, from other local 
authorities, or from the Public Works Loan Commissioners, 
whose duty it is to lend to local authorities money raised on the 
national credit. The disadvantage in the case of a long-period 
loan is that the rate of interest has to be fixed to cover the whole 
period, so that the borrowing authority may be committed to 
the payment of high rates during periods when low rates prevail 
in the community. 

3.. Bank Overdrafts. — ^This method is sometimes resorted 
to for temporary purposes, and has the practical . advantage 
that such loans are easily negotiated and can be repaid at any 
time, while as a rule interest is charged only on the net balance 
in favour of the bank. The authority thus obtains the benefit 
of interest on any temporary credit balances which it may have 
available. 

4. By the Issue of Bills of Exchange. — T his method 
can be utilised only when the necessary powers are contained 
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in tlie local Act, but is often resorted to for the purpose of meeting 
capital expenditure pending an issue of stock. 

The -Repayment of Municipal Loans. 

When loans are raised for the purchase of assets, or for other 
expenditure of a capital nature, they must be redeemed uitliin 
the period fixed by the jMinistry of Health or other department 
concerned, and this period must not exceed the life of the asset 
or other work for which the loan was granted. The methods 
usually adopted for repa 3 Tnent are ; — 

1. The Fixed Instalment System. — ^The loan is repaid 
out of local revenue b}*^ equal instalments of the principal sum 
borrowed during the whole period of the loan, interest being paid 
on the diminishing balance. This method is generally utilised 
when the borrowing authority is in a sound &ancial position, 
and has no reason to doubt that the necessarj' surplus of revenue 
will be available. A possible disadvantage is that the charge 
is heavier in the earlier j'ears, when it is possible that revenue 
may not be large, and diminishes gradually throughout the 
period, reaching a minimum when increased revenue, anticipated 
in many cases from the expenditure of the loan, may be coming 
in. This maj’' occur, for example, in connection with an electricity 
supply station, wliioh during its early years yields little revenue, 
but in later years may prove very remunerative. The method 
is therefore most suitable when no ultimate or increasing monetary 
benefit is expected from the expenditure of the money borrowed, 

2. The Annuity System. — ^In this case equal instalments, 
consisting of principal and interest, arc repaid each year, the 
amounts being so adjusted by careful calculation as to wipe 
out the loan and interest thereon when the last instalment is- 
paid. The net charge to the ratepayers is thus equalised over 
the period of the loan, and for tins reason the system is most 
suitable where benefits of a permanent character are anticipated. 

3. The Sinb3NG Fund System. — ^This method has been 
briefly mentioned in connection with 'national borrowing, but is 
probably more strictly applied in the case of loans by local 
bodies. When repayment is made by this system interest is 
paid on the whole amount of the loan for the fidOl period, and the 
loan is repaid in one amount at the end of the period for wMch 
it was sanctioned. The amount required for repayment is 
provided by appropriating from the revenues of the years during 
the continuance of the loan equal sums which, with compound 
interest added, will at the end of the period equal the total 
amount borrowed. The sums thus appropriated may be left 
on deposit with a bank at an agreed rate of interest, or they 
may be invested in outside securities of reasonably certain value 
and of constant yield. In the calculation of the amounts of 
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the necessary appropriations, due allowance must he made for 
income tax and for any anticipated depreciation in the value 
of the investments. The annual interest on the loan will, of 
course, he paid out of the revenue of the local authority, ^which, 
as stated, will also he debited with the amount of the annual 
appropriations. 

This method is prohahly the most common because money 
can usually he borrowed on more favourable terms when it is 
repayable in a lump sum, and when a definite annual interest 
payment can be anticipated by the investor ; the yearly charge to 
revenue is uniform, and the method is suitable for both long and 
short period loans. 

The method of borrowing or repayment resorted to in each 
case depends upon the requirements and the powers of the 
authority desiring to borrow, and will also vary according to 
the amount to be borrowed, the purpose for which the funds 
are required, the financial position of the borrowing authority, 
and the period over which repayment is to be made. 
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CHAPTER 35 

FROM EARLY TO MODERN TIMES 

_ To trace the stream of economic thought to its source is 
neither possible nor desirable for our present purpose, which is 
to give a necessarily brief outline of the development of economic 
theory and of its gradual co-ordination into a science of the first 
importance. So while we miKt acknowledge our indebtedness 
to the conceptions and ideas of thinkers of the now distant past, 
we cannot here devote much attention to their early speculation 
concerning economic activity. Indeed, the science of Economics 
as Imown to us is of comparatively recent growth, and owes 
much of its increased importance in modem times to the vast 
development of commercial relations and to the rapid strides 
of industrial organisation during the last century and a half. 
As industry and commerce progress it is only natural that in- 
creased attention should be focussed on a science which seeks to 
determine the why and the wherefore of man's actions in the 
ordinary business of life, and which attempts to analyse his 
conduct and habits when in purauit of that wealth which is the 
basis of all economic aims and achievements. 

The Ancient World. 

It is probable that the rudiments of the study of Economics 
existed in times before any of which we have reliable record. 
Wherever thought was given to the activity of man in the 
community, or wherever governing principles were laid down 
concerning such activity, then can it be said that some kind of 
economic theory was in being. When the sages of old laid down 
rules governing the conduct of man in every direction — ^in his 
daily vocation as well as in the communal worship of the tribal 
deity — then such rules of conduct, based on the fruit of past 
experience, were a form of rudimentary Economics. 

Thus we may trace the earliest expression of thought on 
matters economic to the Oriental Theocracies, those systems of 
government by a priestly caste as representative of the tribal 
or national deity. In these communities rules were formulated 
and strictly enforced governing not only the relations between 
man and the deity and between man and the state, but also the 
activities of man in his efforts to gain a livelihood. For example, 
in the first Books of the Old Testament will be found the elements 
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of a rudimentary economy as interpreted by the leaders of the 
Israelities, and similar records survive of Oriental theocracies of 
an almost equally distant past. Here, then, is where we find the 
embryo of an economic theory, however dissimilar it may appear 
to us who are familiar only with the science in its modem form. 

Greece and Rome. 

More recognisable as a science of Economics is the fruit of the 
philosophy of Ancient Gh'eece. In the speculation of the Old 
Greek philosophers we find the first serious attempts to discuss 
and to consider the many problems confronting man in liis daily 
activities. Little need be said in detail of these wonderful 
philosophers, for magnificent as was their contribution to thought 
and knowledge, their contribution to economic thought in 
particular is of little practical use to the modem economist. 
The conditions of life in Greece were fundamentally different 
from those of the modem age ; all manual labour was regarded 
as fitting only for the slave, whose master was thereby freed to 
devote all his energies to the service of the State. The result of 
this conception was an undue exaltation of mental over physical 
labour, both of which are now regarded by the economist as 
being equally productive. 

iSirther, the philosophical speculations of the Ancient Greeks, 
masterly and scholarly as they were, contained strong elements 
of an ethical, religious and political bias ; consequently, the most 
fundamental activity of man in his struggle for a means of 
sustenance was ignominiously relegated to a position of minor 
importance. The writings of Aristotle, Xenophon, Plato and 
Thucydides treated to some extent of what we should call political 
economy, but such treatment consisted only of abstractions 
concerning the ideal State, or of an economy which was mainly 
domestic. Nevertheless, it must be admitted that Aristotle 
recognised a distinct science of Economics, in that he divided 
his doctrine concerning the State into the separate sciences of 
Ethics, Politics and Economics. 

In later years, when Rome became the centre of knowledge 
and of power, we find the same obstacle to a modem utilisation 
for economic purposes of her genius. Her philosophy followed 
closely that of Greece, and, in the same way, all commercial and 
industrial activity was contemptuously d^missed as a sphere 
unworthy of the energies and attention of a free man. With this 
brief consideration we may proceed to notice the contributions 
to economic thought of the theorists of a much later period in 
the history of the world. 

The Middle Ages— A.D. 400-1300. 

Little of importance was added during the Ages to 

the general body of economic thought. During tliis period in 
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Mstory conditions were generally anytliing but conducive to the 
development of the science. Europe was in the melting-pot ; 
wars were frequent both at home and abroad ; new nations 
were being moulded and new governments were coming to birth, 
while the feudal system held complete sway. 

Thus were both agriculture and industry still held in the toils 
of custom, and restraint upon free economic activity gave little 
or no impetus to the investigation and solution of such economic 
problems as then existed. At this period also the peoples of the 
world were more concerned with the political organisation of 
their respective communities than with economic structure as 
, such. While national boundaries were uncertain and the subject 
of constant conflict, there was little or no opportunity for the 
growth of a considerable economic organism and much less for 
an organised study of economic problems. The iusularity and 
isolation of Britain brought her comparative freedom from such 
strife, and to this she owed much of her subsequent rise to the 
leadership of commercial nations. 

The First Modern Period. 

As mediasvalism began to give place to the Age of Discovery, 
and the bonds of feudalism slackened as the system slowly 
disintegrated, commercial enterprise was encouraged in every 
direction. Money acquired a new and increasing significance 
in all countries, and with the advent of capitamm economic 
problems presented themselves in’ increasing variety and com- 
plexity. One of the earliest questions to attract the attention 
of politicians and merchants was the subject of usury ; whether 
interest should or should not be paid on money borrowed. 
Forbidden by the Canon Law, the justice of its prohibition was 
questioned by the growiug spirit of doubt manifested in the 
Revival of Learning, and, consequently, the old controversy 
concerning a payment for the loan of money, which was often 
used tinproductively, raged fiercely once more, although it was 
destined to remain unsettled until a much later period. During 
this time several thinkers devoted their attention to economic 
problems, and in some cases their speculations anticipated 
economic theories which were to be developed by succeeding 
economists. 

By the end of the sixteenth centu^ the great development of 
trade and commerce following the discovery of the New World 
and of new resources emphasised the growing importance of 
economic problems, and especially were those which concerned 
the monetary system of exchange forced upon the attention of 
men. The currency of England, in common with that 
of other countries, was not only debased by sweating and clipping 
but had also decreased in value owing to the output of sfiver 
from South America. Several writers were thirn impelled to 
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consider the place and functions of money in the community. 
An outstanding name of the period is that of Sir Thomas Qresham, 
adviser to Queen Elizabeth and founder of the Royal 
Exchange, who gave such prominence to the previously re- 
cognised doctrine concerning bad and good money that it has 
since become known as “ Gresham’s Law Others who con- 
tributed to economic thought in the reign of Elizabeth were 
Bacon, in his “ Economia ”, and William Stafford, who in 1581 
wrote a comprehensive treatise on current economic problems 
in his “ Briefe Conceipte of English Policy These writers 
devoted much attention to the functions of money and in 
particular to the abuses present in the English currency of the 
time. 

The policy of the time was no doubt greatly influenced by 
the attention thus drawn to monetary matters, and the im- 
portance of the precious metals was emphasised by the great 
power of Spain, the greatest rival of England at this period. 
Her vast power appeared to rest upon her boundless, supplies of 
silver from the new world, and it was thus only natural that the 
possession of bullion was considered in aU countries as of the flrst 
importance. In fact, the “ Bullionists ” of this age regarded the 
precious metals as being the only source of wealth, and thought 
that national trade should be so directed as to encourage the 
inflow of such metals and to restrict their outflow as much as 
possible. 

Later writers developed a refinement of this policy and 
emphasised the necessity for increasing the national power and 
wealth, and the need for directing the course of foreign trade 
with the object of conserving and developing national industries, 
and of inducing the inflow of the precious metals. Such was the 
origin of the doctrine of Mercantilism which was to control the 
national policy of several countries for some hundreds of years. 

The Policy of Mercantilism. 

Erom the breaking up of the mediaeval organisation of 
commerce in the form of the gilds, to the time of the Physiocrats, 
the policy of European nations was based on the Mercantile 
System, which has already been explained and criticised in 
Chapter 28. In England particularly it held undisputed sway, 
while in France the same principles were applied in the form of 
Colbertism, so called after the French minister Colbert, a vigorous 
practical exponent of Mercantilism. In our own country, the 
Mercantilists applied their policy with the following aims : 

1. The encouragement of British shipping by various 
Navigation Acts, with the object of maintaining the nucleus 
of a navy in the form of a strong mercantile marine. These 
Acts aimed largely at the retention for British vessels of 
carrying trade to and from the country. 
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2. The protection and development of ngricultiirc bv 
means of the Corn Laws in order to make England inde‘- 
pendent of foreign supplies of food. 

3. The protection and establishment of home industries 
on a sure footing (a) bj^^ discouraging the import of raanu- 
factures tlirough the imposition of heavy duties, and (6) by 
encomaging the import of raw materials and the export of 
finished goods with the payment of bounties. 

4. The maintenance of a favourable “ Balance of Trade ”, 
or an excess of exports over imports, so that the inflow of 
the precious metals might be encouraged and an outflow 
made unnecessary. 

Durmg the seventeenth century, when the policy of Mer- 
cantilism was at its height, many of its doctrines were attacked 
by a number of writers on economic subjects, of whom Thoma.s 
Mun was the chief. He agreed with the necessity for the 
maintenance of a favomable trade balance in the aggregate, 
but not necessarily with each coimtry. He showed that an 
unfavourable balance of trade with one counlr 3 ' “fight mean a 
favourable balance with another, and pointed out that, in some 
cases, it might be advisable to exiiort monej' in order that 
the country might eventually reap a still richer reward. Other 
thinkers in this countr}', notabty David Hume and William Locke, 
attacked the sj'stem on various grounds, while on the Continent 
also it had many vigorous opponents. Bj’’ the middle of the 
eighteenth century its decay was well marked in most coimtric.s. 
although for manj’' generations it persisted in Gcnnan}' to a 
remarkable degree. 

The JPhysiocrats — “ Laissez Faire 

Towards the end of the eighteenth centurj’' industry* and 
commerce were shalung themselves free of restrictive shaeklc.«. 
On aU sides, conditions were shaping for a vast increase in 
economic activity, and the stage was being set for the enormous 
industrial and commercial expansion which was to be such a 
feature of the close of the eighteenth and the beginning of the 
nineteenth centuries. Jlercantilism was doomed to folloAv 
closely in the footsteps of the restrictive gild sj'stem ; both were 
tlirust aside by the sudden bold activity of private enterprise 
and individual initiative. The change in general conditions is 
reflected in the revolution of economic thought in France, as 
embodied in the tenets of the Phj’siocratic School, the basic 
conception of winch was that man's economic and other actmtie.=i 
should be guided bj’’ the Law of Nature, and that man should 
be left to shape his own ends free from any restraint or State 
control. 

The new doctrines obtained a firm hold in France, where the 
Phj^siocrats or Economistes were headed by Quesnatj, the learned 
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physician of Louis XV., and from that country the new ideas 
We diffused over all Europe. The Mercantile system had to 
its credit the fact that it had made possible a great growth of 
private wealth, the development of credit and banking, and the 
gradual although somewhat hesitating stimulation of individual 
enterprise. But the Physiocrats gave the older system its final 
blow. Theic ideas changed the whole structure of political 
economy, and their teaching did much to ^ve economic science 
its true place in the theory of the social organism. They 
answered the question of how a nation could be made wealthy 
in a way fundamentally different from that of previous economic 
theorists. They were directly opposed to the mercantile method 
of controllmg commerce and industry in order to increase wealth ; 
they maintained that national production like individual enter- 
prise should go its own way, unliampered and unhindered by 
legislative interference. Then, they supposed, the production 
of wealth would automatically regulate itself in the best possible 
way. Their faith was founded on the freedom of competition ; 
theic policy was that of “ let alone and of natural liberty, 
summed up in the famous phrase “ laissez faire, laissez •passer ”. 

Quesnay stoutly upheld free trade and said that “ to obtain 
the greatest possible increase with the least expense, or better 
still, the least painful labour with the greatest enjojnnent, is the 
perfection of economic conduct In this respect the Physio- 
cratic doctrine contained much that is sound, but, unfortunately,, 
there arguments were frequently based on false assumptions. 
Their insistence that land is the sole source of wealth deprived 
their theories of much of their value, and gave them entirely 
incorrect views both of wealth and of the laws which control 
its distribution. “ Agriculture holds a dominant place in human 
industry ”, they believed, “ because food is more necessary to 
life than anytliing else ”. Also they held that “ agricultural 
labour is the only labour which increases the wealth of a country. 
When the expenses of cultivation, of the renewal of working 
capital, the profit of the cultivator, and the seed for the following 
year are deducted from the raw product of the ground, the owner 
still clears an income or produit net. Nothing similar exists in 
any other indust^, particularly not in those connected with the 
production of articles of luxury ; the purchasers of manufactured 
goods repay the sellers the cost of production and the profit of 
the traders. These goods yield nothing further, their value is 
approximately equal to the value of the raw materials used by 
the workmen and traders either for carrying on the business or 
for their own support — ^this does not yield a •produit net 

The Physiocrats thus maintained that no addition is made to 
wealth by manufacture, which merely changes the form of things 
in the same way as commerce merely distributes them. Land 
alone 3delded a “ surplus ”, and consequently, in their view the 
* PalgraTO Dictionary of Political Economy. 
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only justifiable tax was a single, direct tax on land — an imp6t 
unique.. 

The views of Quesnay were developed and, in some respects, 
modified by vanons other economists, notably Goutnay and 
Tttrgot. To the former beloi^s the distinction of having 
or^inated the phrase “ laissez faire, laissez passer ”, while Turgot 
deserves ^ a place in the history of economic science for his 
systematic presentation of its doctrines in his “ Reflexions on 
the Production and Distribution of Wealth ” (1766). 

Although the ideas of the Physiocrats were, in many respects, 
confused, they nevertheless rendered valuable assistance to the 
development of economic thought by their criticism of the older 
theories and by their treatment of the subject of political economy 
as a distinct branch of social science. Their conception of the 
suijilus in agriculture not only paved the way for Ricardo’s 
faihous theory of rent, but also enabled them to lay bare the 
fallacy of the theory of the balance of trade, for although they 
were deceived as to the nature of wealth and identified it only 
with land, they realised at least that wealth does not consist 
of money alone. 

Adam Smith ; The Wealth of Nations. 

It is frequently imagined that the science of Economics had 
its beginning with Adam Smith, whose famous “ Inquiry into 
the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations ” (published in 
1776) has taken its place amorist the world’s greatest books. 
As we have seen, this is entirely incorrect : not only was Adam 
Smith himself greatly influenced by the teachings of the Physio- 
crats, but for a time at least he was an avowed follower of 
Quesnay, and came into contact with Tm’got and other members 
of the Physiocratio school. Nevertheless, the “ Wealth of Nations ” 
is regarded as the foundation of modern Economics ; for not only 
did it co-ordinate and arrange the theory of political economy 
as it was then developed, but it also paved the way for its modem 
treatment as an independent and systematic body of knowledge. 

Adam Smith dkew freely upon the works of his English pre- 
decessbrs, including those of Mun, Hume, and Locke. But to him 
belongs the achievement of taldng the raw material supplied by 
others, of adding to it from his own genius, and of moulding it 
into such a form that without losing any of its scientific value 
his book achieved immmense popularity and was widely read. 
The “Wealth of Nations” appeared at a time when great 
changes were taldng place — ^the Industrial Revolution was just 
beginning — ^and it created a tremendous impression on the minds 
of men. Its lasting merit was that it succeeded in imbuing all 
classes with the idea of freedom and liberty. 

Industry at this time was already crying out agaiast State 
interference, against its' restrictions, and strangulating regula- 
tions. Smith gave voice to the need for greater liberty, 
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and the response to his call was immediate. Throughout the 
book the doctrine of self-interest is given first prominence ; a 
doctrine which had much in common with that of the Physio- 
crats, but was in direct opposition to the teaching of Mercantilism. 
Yet, although Adam Smith was such a strong opponent of the 
Mercantile System, it must not be supposed that he altogether 
agreed with the tenets of the Physiocrats. Indeed, he spared 
no effort in exposing the fallacy of their theory of the supreme 
importance of agriculture, and although he adhered to the prin- 
ciple of freedom of trade he supported the Navigation Acts 
because he considered that the defence and security of the com- 
munity were of greater importance than the accumulation of 
wealth. (See ante, pages 571.) 

The " Wealth of Nations ” has been much criticised, but the 
development of economic thought since the time of Adam Smith 
has been largely based on the theories enunciated in his book. 
Many of his views stand to-day in the form in which they were 
stated by him, and others formed the basis on which are built 
the theories of modern economists. Some of his views have been 
extended, many have been adjusted and developed, but few have 
been dismissed as of no value. Some refinement of his theories 
has been made necessary by the change in economic conditions 
since his day ; for instance, his views on production were formu- 
lated when the domestic system of industry was supreme. Yet 
even here his treatment of the principle of division of labour is 
unrivalled. Even in his analysis of value, wliioh had grave 
defects, his views were important in so far as they formulated a 
problem of general value which was not solved until a later date in 
the lustory of economic theory. Special mention should be made 
of his four famous canons of taxation, which are accepted now 
as the classic principles governing taxation policy for all time, ^ 

The influence of the “ Wealth of Nations " can scarcely be 
over-estimated. Not only did it form a scientific basis on which 
future economists could build, but also its interpretation by 
numerous disciples of the great economist resulted in a too great 
and harmful reliance on the principle of economic . freedom. 
Thus have many of the evils of free enterprise and the refusal 
of governments to intervene to protect labour and to improve 
factory conditions been attributed to the teachings of Adam 
Smith instead of to the over-rigid interpretation of his teaching 
by his too zealous followers. 

Bentham and Malthus. 

The next contribution of value to Economic Science was that 
ol Bentham, the founder of the Utilitarian School, the object of 
T^ch was expressed in the phrase “ the greatest happiness- of 
the greatest number Bentham contributed to the development 
of economic thought by his defence of interest, which finally 
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settled an ancient controversy and led to the repeal of the 
restrictive Usury Laws. 

MaltJms, who followed, was responsible for a work on 
Political Economy, but is remembered now for his famous “ Essay 
on the Principles of Population ”, published in 1798. His theory 
of population ^ was somewhat modified in successive writings, 
but his reasoning led him to three distinct and pessimistic con- 
clusions. In the first place, he dealt vith the supply of labour 
and stated that the growth of population, unless retarded by such 
checks as poverty and vice, disease and war, continence or 
celibacy, would be both rapid and continuous. From this 
premise he dealt with the demand for labour, and stated that 
the effective demand of Nature for labour is the amount of pro- 
duce wliich she supplies for the maintenance of the population. 
Up to the time at wliich he wrote no country had been able to 
supply the necessities of life freely after it had become fully 
IJOjiulated ; hence he maintained that the supply of popula- 
tion had been growing in excess of the demand for it. From these 
two arguments he proceeded to his conclusion that unless the 
growth of population was checked by voluntary restraint it 
would overtake the limit of subsistence until curtailed by the 
“ positive checks ” of disease, famine, war, or some other form of 
suffering. Both liis second and third conclusions required to 
be modified by the changed conditions of existence since liis 
time, and particularly by the great advance in man’s control 
over nature. Consequently his theory is no longer accepted 
in its entu'ety, although his work was of great value in its enuncia- 
tion of the important but intricate problem of population. 

The Classical School of Economists. 

Ricardo was the first economist after Adam Smith to con- 
tribute to the general advancement of the science. He was 
greatly influenced by the “ Wealth of Nations ”, but liis “ Prin- 
ciples of Political Economy and Taxation ” (1817) imquestion- 
ably struck into a new path. Instead of regarding economic 
science, as Adam Smith had done, as “ an enquiry into the 
nature and causes of wealth ”, Ricardo considered it from the 
standpoint of “ an enquiry into the laws which govern the 
division of the produce of industry amongst the classes who 
concur in its formation ”. His methods of reasoning were almost 
purely hypothetical and theoretical ; the human element was 
largely obscured in the abstraction and dogmatism of his argu- 
ment. It is therefore not surprising that he made many mistakes 
in attempting to foretell the future trend of economic activities 
' from conditions existent in his day, and that the work of him 
and of his followers was largely responsible for the character- 
isation of Economics as “ a cfismal science ”. Nevertheless, 
Ricardo contributed much of permanent value to ^ Economics • 
his famous theory of rent and liis teachings on international 
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trade and money are practically nnchanged to-day after a century 
of further investigation. In other directions also he opened up 
the path by which economic inquiry was eventually enabled to 
progress towards the truth. 

After Ricardo the next economist of mark was N. W. Senior. 
Senior was a disciple of Ricardo, and carried, almost to excess 
the abstract and deductive methods of economic analysis. Ho 
nevertheless showed much origiaality of thought, particularly 
in his attempt to condense the science of Economics within the 
limits of four sweeping generalisations or premises, but he is 
remembered chiefly for his abstinence theory of interest. (See 
ante, page 300). James Mill, the father of John Stuart Mill, 
and M'‘Gulloch, also helped to develop Ricardo's theories but 
contributed comparatively little to the advancement of the 
science. 

John Stuart Mill. 

John Stuart Mill was the last of the classical school. His 
“ Principles of Political Economy ”, published in 1848, is stUl a 
valuable treatise, containing as it does much useful historical 
and descriptive detail. He contributed httle of permanent 
value, however, and many of the theories enunciated by him, 
notably his Wages Fund Theory, have since been discredited.- 
Nevertheless, what Adam Smith did for the science in its younger 
days John Stuart Mill accomplished for it in his time, although 
to a less degree. Mill attempted to sum up and weave into one 
complete system the disjointed economic theories of the time, 
and though, as we have said, his work has many weaknesses his 
atteinpt was^ not altogether unsuccessful. His contribution was 
sufficiently important to place him next to Adam Smith 
among the world’s great economists, and his wide knowledge 
and experience of social aflaics permitted Mm to approach Ms 
theme from a more practical standpoint than Ms predecessors 
had done. Mill showed that although freedom of .enterprise was 
generally beneficial, it should nevertheless be subject at times to 
State control. He was able to emphasise that welfare and not 
merely inaterial wealth was the object of social advancement, 
and by Ms linldng up of Economics with, practical affairs he did 
much to relieve the “ dismal science ” of the charge of abstraction. 

Many economists appeared on the Continent during the period 
•hstween the^ appearance .of 'the “ Wealth -of Nations ” and MilP s 
”, the cMef of these .being Say, Dunoyer, Gawmot, 
Sismondi and Bastiat, in France ; Hermann, Thunen, Nehenius 
and Rau in Germany. Most of these foUowed and further 
developed the classical doctrines, and relied largely on the 
abstract method of analysis and of deduction. This method 
was foUcwed also in England by the group loiown as the Man- 
chester School of Economists, wMch used the tenets of the 
classical school to glorify the policy of laissez faire. 
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The Historical School. 

The wntings of J. S. Mill had, however, foreshadowed a 
movement away from the classical methods of economic in- 
vestigation, and there was gradually a widespread reaction 
against the purely theoretical conceptions, and a desire to place 
the science on a more practical and historical basis. Although 
Llill must be regarded as a member of the old classical school 
and not as one of the first exponents of the historical school 
which vras now to arise, he did much to show that Ricardo and 
his followers conceived Economics as a purely hypothetical 
science based on unreal or at least one-sided assumptions, the 
most essential of wliieh was the existence of the “ economic 
man ”, the imaginary being who was influenced by two motives 
only — ^those of acquiring wealth and of avoiding exertion. 
Senior had protested in vain against this fault and had seen 
that the practical value of the science was much impaired by 
such an unsoimd and abstract conception. 

The adjustment of tliis failing was directly due to the French- 
man, Auguste Comte, 1798-1857, who can be described as the 
founder of the Historical school of economists on the Continent. 
Sociology, as he conceived it, was essentially one science, the 
principal method of which was to be that of historical comparison, 
although other methods were not to be entirely excluded. It 
was to recognise moral ideas and notions of social duty, and its 
aims were to be accomplished by means of evolution rather 
than revolution. Primarily, the field of research for the purposes 
of Economics was to be the field of history in its widest sense, 
including, of course, contemporary fact. This new method of 
treatment became widely accepted, and spread from France to 
other countries in Europe. 

In Germany particularly were historical methods applied 
in support of socialist doctrines. The names of Karl Marx, 
Engels, Rodbertus and Lassalle are famous in this connection. 
The former is noted particularly for his championship of the 
Labour Theory of Value, and for his view that the capitalist 
system of industry contained in itself the germ of its own destruc- 
tion. He stressed the antagonism of capital and labour in dis- 
tribution, concluding that, with the ultimate collapse of capitalist 
enterprise which appeared to him inevitable, labour would 
come into its own, and the nationalisation of the processes of 
production or the communist control of .industry ^uld be made 
possible. Marx gave a great impetus to socialistic teachings, 
and Ms work has maintained its importance in spite of certain 
modifications wMch have been made in some of his doctrines. 
The name of Lassalle is associated with the Iron or Brazen Law 
of Wages (see ante, page 268), and that of Engel with Ms Law 
of Family Expenditure or of Domestic Consumption. TMs main- 
tains that as the income of the family umt increases (1) the 
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proportion spent on food increases ; (2) that spent on clothing 
remains approximately rmchanged ; (3) that expended on rent, 
fuel and light is invariable, while (4) the proportion expended 
on such items as education, health and recreation tends to 
increase. The importance of the law lies in its illustration of 
the evil effects of certain taxes which press unduly on those 
items in the family budget the proportion of which must be 
maintained if a reasonable existence is to be continued. 

Meanwhile a reaction was taldng place in England also 
against the method of the old classical school. The teachings 
of Thomas Carlyle had turned many against a science which 
seemed imbued with the somewhat sordid maxims of the 
Manchester School of economists, who had used the science of 
Economics as a tool for the furtherance of their own material- 
istic aims, and although the appKcation of their views had proved 
of inestimable benefit to manufacture, yet that benefit had been 
achieved at the cost of the most squalid misery to the worker 
ever known in the history of the world. Buskin in his writings 
had not only indicated the unlovely spirit of the creed, but 
had also pointed out some of its weaknesses as a scientific 
theory. 

The new school obtained its inspiration from Germany, and 
the infiuence of the economists in that country can be traced 
in the writings of the English pioneers — Bagehot, Leslie and 
Jevons. 

Walter Bagehot (1826-77) pointed out in his “ Economic 
Studies that the traditional classical system of political 
economy rested on certain fundamental assumptions, which 
instead of being universally true in fact were only realised within 
very narrow limits of time and of space. But Bagehot is famous 
rather for his work on monetary problems, and his book, “ Lom- 
bard Street ”, survives to-day as a classic of its kind. 

Cliff e Leslie has been described as the first English author of 
a systematic statement of the philosophical foundation of the 
historical method. In his “ Essays Moral and Political ” (1879) 
he points out the vague and loose nature of the principle of the 
“ desire for wealth ” to which the classical economists attributed 
all economic activity, and he maintained that the intellectual, 
moral, legal, political and economic sides of social progress are 
indissolubly connected. To him, an understanding of e^psting 
econoimc relations was impossible without tracing their historical 
evolution, and he is to be remembered as the first to point out 
the fallacy of the “ wage-fund ” theory of wages, a theory which 
was not entirely discarded until it was finally overthrown by the 
late Dr. Marshall. 

To the trained scientific mind of W. 8. Jevons (1835-82) 
the theory of Economics owes much of its modem evolution. 
His application of the historical method resulted in most valuable 
contributions to the ever-developing science. In his book on 
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The state in Relation to Labour ” he refuted the brutal 
callousness of the doctrine of “ laissez fairs, ”, wliile his work 
OTi Money and the Mechanism of Exchange ” stands beside 
Bagehots Lombard Street as a classic. To Jevons also 
is the modern economist indebted for the first conception of the 
principle of marginal utihty, called by him “ final utility, ” and 
for brilliant contributions to the theory of trade cycles and to 
the history of price movements. 

Among other famous names of this period may be mentioned 
those of TJiorold Rogers, Arnold Toynbee, Sidgwick and R. A. 
Walker, ^ To the last of these is due the clear conception of profits 
as a distinct share of the product of industry. He also did much 
to assist students of economic science by the clearness and 
lucidity of his exposition of some of its most difficult branches. 

Brief mention should also be made of the Austrian School of 
economists, including Menger, Weiser, and Bohm-Bawerk, who 
made important contributions to the development of subjective 
value theories and the theories of interest and distribution. 

The Unification of Economics. 

The modern science of Economics probably owes more to 
the late Dr. Alfred Marshall than to any other writer. Rightly 
may he be described as the doyen of recent English economists, 
and as the father of modem Economics. To him is chiefly due 
that unification of the science which is such a pronounced feature 
of its modem development. Marshall dealt with both the 
practical and abstract sides of the subject to which he devoted 
his life, and before his death was enabled to see the fraits of liis 
labours in the modem conception of Economics as a coherent 
and unified body of knowledge. Although Marshall disposed of 
Ricardo’s cost of production theory of value, he nevertheless 
used it in conjunction with Jevons’s theory of marginal utility 
to found that fimdamental theory of value which he showed as 
applicable in every department of Economics. His belief in and 
elucidation of the principle of the continuity of Economics is, 
in fact, the most characteristic feature of his work and teacliing. 

Before Marshall’s time the science of Economics, in England 
at least, was a disunited and incomplete collection of discon- 
nected and often contradictory theories. “ Marshall immensely 
broadened the study of Economics beyond the narrow field to 
which Fawcett and his predecessors had confined it. For the 
first time a great English economist brought the science into 
contact with the stream of Teutonic thought of which we were 
in insular ignorance, and marched abreast with the leading 
economists of all countries. His great service to economic 
theory was the classification of the theory of ' value. Ricardo’s 
cost of production theory was easily disposed of. Jevons’ 
theory of final utility was less open to criticism. But Marshall 
may be said to have put the theory of value upon a firm footing 
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of ’dualism, the contact between the curves of supply and demand, 
each curve varying in shape with quantity and price — a new and 
luminous analysis of the thought-saving phrase that ‘price is 
determined by supply and demand.' ” ^ 

Marshall proved by his scientific analysis and synthesis that 
the true explanation of value was to be found, not in terms of 
demand or of supply alone, but in terms of both supply and 
demand. This, of course, had been recognised before it was left 
to Marshall to give exact expression to the law of demand and 
supply and to weld the hitherto disconnected theories ■ into a 
symmetrical whole of interdependent paxts. Not this only but 
he subjected Distribution to the same analysis and showed that 
the same theory of value could be applied to each of the factors 
of production, and thus laid the foundation for a new continuity 
and unity in our conception of the economic system. He showed 
that the remuneration of each factor is determined on the demand 
side by its marginal productivity, while on the supply side the 
remuneration is determined in the long run by the marginal cost 
of production of each factor where this cost may be said to exist. 

His teaching is embodied in the world-famous books, “The 
Economics of Industry ”, the monumental “ Principles of 
Economics ”, “ Industry and Trade ”, and “ Money, Credit and 
Commerce ”, For the second alone of these great works Marshall 
is entitled to rank in history with Adam Smith and J. S. Mill, 
while the importance of his contribution to economic science is 
indicated also by the fact that there now exists a very 'definite 
Cambridge School of Economists, which includes such well- 
known men as Professor Pigou and Dr J. Maynard Keynes. 

^ TIm Times (Obituary Notice), 14tb July 1924. 
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